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EEPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Bead  at  thb  Akniyessaby  Meeting  on  the  24th  Mat. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Fellows 
the  usual  annual  Report,  relating  to  tlie  financial  condition 
aad  general  state  of  the  Society. 

Members, — The  total  number  of  Fellows  added  to  the  list, 
since  the  last  ^J^niversary,  is  175 — two  of  whom  are  Honorary 
Corresponding,^  and  of  the  remainder  12  have  paid  Life  Compo- 
sitions. Last  year  the  number  was  190,  and  the  year  previous 
147.  The.  number  lost  to  us  by  death  is  41,  and  by  resignation 
24 ;  if  we  add  to  these  28,  which  have  been  struck  off  the  list 
for  arrears  of  subscription,  the  total  lo88  is  88,.  which  is  fewer  by 
23  than  that  of  last  year.  The  net  increase  in  our  numbers 
during  the  year  is  87 ;  in  1867-8  the  increase  was  79,  and  in 
1866-7,  26. 

Finances, — The  balance-sheet  for  the  financial  year,  given  in 
Appendix  A,  compares  favourably  with  its  predecessor,  which 
itself  exhibited  a  large  increase  of  receipts  over  previous  years. 
The  net  amount  of  receipts  will  be  seen  to  be  5991 Z.  4«. ;  in  the 
previous  year  it  was  54627.  Is,  lid. ;  in  1866,  5085Z.  8*.  3d ;  in 
1865,  ^90ol  8s,  Bd,  There  are,  however,  in  the  present  balance- 
Bheet  two  items  of  extraordinary  receipts,  and  a  more  just  idea 
of  the  progress  of  the  Society  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  tho 
total  amount  received  as  subscriptions,  which  in  the  past  year 
was  4497/.  8*.,  and  in  the  previous  year  4294  Z.  10*. 
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The  ey^Ttditure  during  the  year  was  415G?,  17*.  lOrf.,  aliowiug- 

an  incr^%io'of  213^.  0*.  i\d.  over  that  of  1S60,  an  increase  which 

is  mgr^-tfian  accounted  for  by  the  sum  expended  in  the  promo- 

tio;i._b"£ 'Expeditious— namely,  558^.  1C«.  Grf.,  as  compared  with 

lD3i-ll*.  2d,  in  the  previous  year.     The  excess  of  income  over 

'"expenditure  is  1834/.  Cs.  2d,^  wliich,  together  with  a  portion  of 

.^•4b*e  balance  in  hand  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  year,  has  been 

■•/'added  to  the  funded  property  of  the  Society.    The  total  amount 

\'*  of  the  funded  capital  at  tho  present  time  is  17,250^. ;  namely,  in 

•'     New  3  per  Cents.  12,250/.,  in  India  5  per  C<3Uts.  4000/.,  and  in 

India  Debentures  lOOOi 

The  suit  in  Chancery  in  which  the  Society  has  had  to  appear, 
as  mentioned  in  the  last  three  Reports,  in  consequence  of  the 
legany  of  4000/.  bequeathed  by  the  lato  BonjaminOIivoira,Eaq., 
is  at  length  terminated ;  but  the  proportion  due  to  the  Society, 
out  of  the  remainder  of  the  estate,  has  not  yet  been  received, 
and  is  not  entered  in  the  estimate  for  the  year  in  the  annexed 
balance-sheet  (Appendix  B).  The  decision  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  in  thia  suit  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Society,  in  common 
with  the  Royal  Society  (also  a  legatee)  and  other  similar  inati- 
tutious  were,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  charities  ;  and,  as  such, 
ooald  receive  only  bequests  of  personal  estate.  An  appeal 
against  this  judgment  was  entered  by  tlie  Royal  Society  and 
our  own  Body,  in  conjunction,  but  without  success";  the  only 
alteration  being  a  reversal  of  a  portion  of  the  previous  decree, 
by  which  the  expenses  of  the  suit  would  be  charged  to  the  estate 
instead  of  to  the  legatees. 

The  acconnts  of  tho  Society,  as  in  former  years,  have  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Council, 
which  have  held  a  meeting  once  a  mouth. 
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Society  at  large  will  authorise  tliem  to  exj^ress  their  thanks,  in 
this  Report,  to  these  able  and  expenenced  gentlemen  for  giving 
their  vahiable  time  so  willingly  to  this  arduous  task. 

Fulilicaiiom, — The  38th  volume  of  the  *  Journal  *  was  pub- 
lished on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  is  now  in  course  of  distribution 
to  Fellows,  on  their  applying  for  their  copies  at  the  offices  of 
the  Bociety.  The  12th  volume  of  the  'Proceedings'  has  also 
been  completed  since  the  last  Report,  and  two  parts  of  Volume 
13  published  and  sent  out. 

Library. — 1216  volumes  of  books  and  scientific  pamphlets 
have  been  added  to  the  library  during  tlie  year,  148  of  which 
were  by  purchase,  and  the  remainder  by  donation  or  ex- 
change. 

Among  the  more  imjwrtant  works  are — Prevost's  'Histoire 
dea  Voyages,*  Forgusou'a  *  Serpent  Worship '  (presented  by 
A.  Davis,  Esq.,  f.e.g.s.),  A.  Murray's  *  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  Mammalia,'  Marcoy's  'Voyage  a  travers  I'Amerique  du 
Sud,'  and  moat  of  the  recent  books  of  travel. 

The  Library  Committee  have  held  uumeroua  meetings  during 
the  year,  and  superintended  the  Librarian  in  the  execution  of 
his  duties.  A  grant  of  200?.  having  been  voted  by  the  Council 
for  the  pnrcLase  of  geograpliical  works,  the  Committee  have 
been  engaged  in  selecting  such  as  were  most  required,  but  a 
portion  only  of  the  grant,  namely  75?.  16«.  bd.,  has  yet  been 
expended.  50/.  have  been  spent  in  bintling  the  books,  chitjfly 
the  extensive  series  of  TransactiouB  of  Societies,  &c.,  which  the 
Society  now  possesses.  The  Librarian  is  still  engaged  on  the 
Closaified  Catalogue  of  the  Library  mentioned  in.  last  year's 
Keport 

Majy-CoUedion.  —  The  accessions  to  the  Map  Department 
during  the  past  year  consisted  of  3061  sheets  of  Maps  and 
Charts,  12  Atlases,  9  Diagrams,  and  33  Views.  All  have  been 
mounted,  catalogued,  and  incorporated  into  the  classiHed  col- 
lection. 

The  following  are  the  moat  important : — 

259G  Sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. PresenttHl  by  the  To[K)graphical  OiHcej  thix)ugli 
Sir  Henry  James,  Director. 
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66  Sheets  of  Admiralty  Charts,    Presented  by  the  Admiralty, 

through  Capt.  G.  H.  Biebarda,  R.N.,  Hydrographer, 
70  FrencJi  Charts.     Presented  by  the  D(5p6t  do  la  Murine. 

4  Sheets  of  the  Geological  Map  of  Sweden.     Presented  by 

the  Gteolagical  Society  of  Sweden. 
40  MS.  Charts  of  South   America.      Purchased ;    from  the 

library  of  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
50  Mape  and  Views,    Presented  by  Consul  T.  J.  Hutchinson. 
12  Photographs  of  Scenery  in  Abyssinia.     Presented  by  the 

Topographical  Office. 

2  Views  of  the  Storming  of  Magdala.    Presented  by  tlie 

War  Office. 
95  Sheets  of  the  Land  Revenue  Survey  of  India.    Presented 
by  the  India  Office,  through  C.  R.  Markham,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

Pilot  Cluirt  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (5  sheets).  Presented  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office. 

Atlases  of  Brazil,  viz.,  one  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  one  of 
River  San  Francisco,  and  one  of  River  Velhaa.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Brazilian  Embassy. 

Photograph  of  a  Mf)del  of  Victoria.  Presented  by  C  D. 
Liger,  Esq.,  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria. 

Turkistan,  on  4  sheets.  By  Col.  J.  T.  Walker,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  India,  Pn> 
sented  by  the  India  Office. 

9  Photograplis  of  Sinai.     Presented  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Hollnn<l. 

5  Sheets  of  Abyssinia,  showing  the  March  of  the  BritiKli 

Army  from  Annesley  Bay  to  Magdala.     Presented  by 
the  Topograpliical  Office. 

3  Atlases  and  25  Maps.     Presented  by  Sir  R^  L  Murchison, 

President. 
Atlas  of  Peru,   by  M.  T.  Paz-Soldan.     Presented   by  tlio 

Author. 
A  Bust  of  R.  Lander,  Esq.,  Gold  Medalist,  has  been  placed 

in  the  Map-Room.    Presented  by  Mrs,  Elsom. 


Graids  to  TraveUers. — In  the  estimate  for  the  year  there 
appeared  under  this  head  two  awards,  one  of  100^.  to  Mr.  E,  D. 
Young,  and  another  of  50L  to  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  LiAiugstouft 
Search  Expedition,  given  in  consideration  of  the  ability  and 
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success  with  which  they  carried  ont  their  mission.  Besides 
these  sums,  300?.,  and  14Z.  8«.  6d,  for  instruments, '  have  been 
granted  to  Mr.  G.  S.  W.  Hayward  in  aid  of  his  journey  to 
Eastern  Turkistan,  and  50^.  towards  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
portions  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  which  was  undertaken  during 
the  last  winter  by  Captains  Wilson  and  Palmer,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  James.  The  difference  between  the  total 
of  these  sums  and  558^,  16«.  6rf.,  the  expenditure  for  expeditions, 
is  44/.  Ss.y  the  balance  of  Mr.  Beid*s  salary,  which  was  refunded 
by  the  Admiralty,  as  shown  on  the  Debit  side  of  the  Balance- 
sheet. 


Bepart  of  the  CoundL 
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Iflirars  Dlegulations. 


L  The  Library  will  be  open  every  day  in  iho  wook  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  10*30  in  the  morning  to  4*30  in  the  afternoon,* 
except  on  Now-Year*B  Diky^  Qoitd  Friday  to  Eastor  Monday  inclu- 
sive, and  Chriatmas  week  ;  and  it  will  bo  oloited  one  nn-inth  in  the 
year,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  oleaned,  viz.  &otu  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  September. 

n.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  is  entitled  (subject  to  the  Rules)  to 
burrow  as  many  as  four  volumes  at  one  timo. 

Bjcoeptvms  : — 

»1.  Dictionaries,  Encyclopeedias,  and  other  works  of  reforenoe 
and  cost,  Minute  Books,  Manuscripts,  Atlases,  Books  and 
Illustrations  in  loose  sheets.  Drawings,  Prints,  and  unbound 
Numbers  of  Periodical  Works,  u;U^  inith  the  special  written 
order  of  the  President, 
2.  Maps  or  Charts,  unless  by  special  sanction  of  the  President  and 
Council, 
3.  New  Works  before  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  reception. 

"  in.  The  title  of  every  Book,  Pamphlet,  Map,  or  Work  of  any 

icind  lent,  shall  first  be  entered  in  the  Library-register,  with  the 
borrower's  signature,  or  aucompauied  by  a  separate  note  in  his 
hand. 

IV.  No  work  of  any  kind  can  be  retained  longer  than  one  month ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  or  sooner,  the  same  most  be 
returned  free  of  expense,  and  may  then,  upon  re-entry,  be  again 
borrowed,  provided  tliat  no  application  shall  have  been  made  in  the 

,      mean  time  by  any  other  Follow, 

V.  In  all  cases  a  list  of  the  Books.  &o.,  or  other  property  of  the 
Society,  in  the  possession  of  any  Fellow,  shall  be  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  \st  of  Jxily  in  each  year, 

TI,  In  every  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  any  volume,  or  other 
■JWoperty  of  the  Society,  the  borrower  shall  make  good  the  same. 

VIL  No  stranger  can  be  admitted  to  the  Library  except  by  the 
iutrodaction  of  a  Fellow,  whoso  name,  together  with  that  of  the 
Visitor,  shall  bo  inserted  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

VIIL  Fellows  transgressing  any  of  the  above  Kegulations  will  be 
reported  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Council,  who  will  take  such  stepa 
M  the  caae  may  require. 

By  Order  of  the  Council. 


N 


On  Saturday  the  Library  is  closed  at  2*30  p.m. 


ROYAL    GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 


HEB    MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 

Vicc-iJatroji. 

H.R.H,  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 


COUNCIL. 

(KLECTED  Mts  may.  IMS.} 


MLmcBi90!«,  Sir  Roderick  T.,  Hart.,  k.c.h.,  o.c.st.a.,  m^.,  d.c.l-,  ir.F.s.s.,  o.s.,  and 

i.,B.,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italv,  Din^ctor-nenerfil  of  the 

Geological  Survey  of  Grcnt  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ifrujt.  Krit.  Mdr-.  Hod, 

Mem.  U.S.  of  Ed.,  r.i.a..  Foreign  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Science*. 

Paris.     Mem.  Acad,  St.  Petersburg,  IlerliDp  Stockholm,  Brussels, 

and  Copenhagen,  Corr.  Ins,    Fr.,  Sec.  Sec. 

Back.  Admiral  SirG.,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,vVc.   I    Rawunson,  Maj.-Ocn.SirH.C  k-cb. 
Galton,  Francis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  &c.    I   Wacom,  Gen.  Sir  A.  Scott,  p.b,8. 

Crtasurtr. 

C0CK8,  Reginald  T„  Esq. 

{ETrutftrrfl. 

nocoHTos,  Lord. 

TttEVELVAN.  Sir  Walter  C,  Bart.,  &c, 

Eaq.,  rs-A.        |    Major,  Richard  Henrj-,  Esqn  f.9u. 
dTortfgn  ^rcrtuni. 

Graham,  Cyril  C,  Esq. 

{Hembcr^  of  Council. 

Inoixfield,  Admiral  E  A.,  c.b^  rit.s. 
JuSEft,  CapL  Felix. 
McClistuck,  Capt.  Sir  F.  L.,  r.n, 
OsBOBN,  Capt.  Sherard,  c.b.,  m.s. 
RicHABiJS,  Capt.  G.  H.,  iln.,  r.s.s. 
RiGBT,  Major-Gen.  C.  P. 
RusBELi^  A.  J.  E.,  Esq.,  M.r. 
Tromsdec,  Thomati,  Esq.,  m.d. 
VEBNEr,  Sir  Harry,  C,  Bart., 


Mahb-HAM,  Clements  R 


Addinoton,  Right  Hon.  H.  U. 
Hrodbick.  Hon.  Geo.  C. 
GoLUNfloN,  Admiral  R.,  c.d. 
FKBGCTSflON,  James,  Esq.,  p.r^. 
FiHDLAT,  A.  G.,  Esq. 
Freuantle,  Right  Hod.  Sir  Thomas 

F.,  Bart. 
Fhere,  SirH.  Bartle,  k.c.b. 
Grst,  Sir  George,  b.c.b. 
Gbakt.  Liettt.-Ool.  J.  A..  CD. 
Gbaxt  Doff,  M.  E..  Esq.,  m.f. 


,  F.B.S. 

M.r. 

Wkllinuton,  His  Grace  the  Dnke  of. 
WniTE,  Charles,  Eeq.,  j.p. 


Messrs.  Cocks,  BiDDtTLPn.  and  Co.,  43.  Charing-cross, 

Stftitdinitt  i&rcrctan>  nnll  fflritar  of  STrandctcttontf^ 
U.  W.  Bates,  Esq. 


(       XT       ) 


HONORAET,  AND  HONORABY  CORRESPONDING 

ilEMBERS. 

11th  January,  1870. 


HONORABY, 


H.1.  U.  Dom  Pedro  II.,  Gmperror  of  Brazil. 
Bii  Utjart;  Charloi  XV.,  Lqou  EugvM, 

King  of  Swe^ra  and  Korwnj. 
fill  Majdtj  Leopold  U.,  King  of  the  Bel- 

panA, 
Hk  Imperul  Highneu  the  Ex-Giand  Duke 

of  Toaouj'. 


Hi«    Imperial    Highoeis   the    Gruvl    Dake 

Cooatantine,  Vim.  Imp.  Geo.  Soc  of  St. 

Petersburg. 
EU  Royal  Higbaw  Uie  Dokt  of  Edio- 

burgh. 
Uis  Imperial  HighoeM  Imuul  Paiba,  Vk»- 

roy  of  I^ypt, 


HONORARY  CORRESPONDING. 


Abch,  Dr. William  Hermann,  St.  Petenbnrg 
ASULL,  Geo.  Carl,  Topo.  Corps  of  Sweden, 
Stockbola 
AuoilDA,  Dr.  Candido  Mendes  de 
Bin,  CbflT.  de  K.  E.,  Mem.  Imp.  Acad,  of 

Sdenoe      St.  Fetenburg 

BiLBi,  H.  Eog^iie  de Milan 

Bisni!!,  t>t.  Adolph Bremen 

BauuuB,  FroT.  Heinrich    ..      ..     Berlin 
BimtKinxR,  Dr.  HemiaiiR,  BuencM  Ayim 

<^ux,  Prvf.  Paul       Genera 

CoKLLO,  Duo  Frucboo        ..      ..  Uadrid 
Diu,  Prefewor  James  D^  New  Harcsk. 

Coaoaotlout 

I^^Anuo.M. Faria 

DovooR,  Oeiu.  Director  of  tbe  Topo.  D»- 

pH,  Switserland tienera 

DWiTSTER,  M.  Henri  Para 

^BunntOi  C.  P.*  For.  M3.  aod  L.B., 

BctUd 

Eiaujr,  Prof.  Adolph Berlin 

fiiI>B£R&E,  Genial  L.,  G^n^ral  Commun- 

dialkBnn*      Algeria 

^UjUtliREf  Command.  Jorgtf  Ceaar,  Lubon 

'('•CaHAMMCB,  Prof.  p.  W Kiel 

"■"■WT,  General New  York 

QwasriLL,  Eanry,  Eaq.  t.p.  Geogr.    Soc. 

«* New  York 

*5°*0T,  PtoC,  LL.» ,  Princeton,  New  Jeraey 
BAiwsota,  Dr.  William,  v.p.  Imp.Geogr. 

Socflf      Vienna 

H*ftntui,  Prof.|  For.  M.R.S.     ChrtotiAnia 


Chief  of  tlie 
Stockholm 


HAZELmB,  M.-Gen.  J.  A. 

Topo.  Corps  oTSwaden  .. 
Helmeiuen,  CoL  p.     ..  St.  Potanborg 
HociiSTETTKR,  Dt,  Ferdiftuid  von,  lYes. 

imp.  Geopaph.  Soc  of  ..      ..      Vienni\ 
UtiOEL,  Baron  Ch.  too     ..      ..     Bnuaela 

IBMIHOER,  Rear-Admiral  C.  L.  C,  n.n.x. 

CopcohAgen 

JaxsEM,  Capt.  M.  H.,  D.B.n.,  Delil,  HoUand 

Jocsirus,  Field  Marshal  Lieutonant  Bazoo 

yieona 
Kenxelly,  D.  J.  £jq.,  P.R.A3. 

KiiAMUEOr,  M Paris 

KiEfSBT,  Dr.  H Berlin 

Leal,  Hii  Ezc.  Senhor  Fernando  da  Costa, 

Goremor  of  Moxambique 
Leal,  Joatf  da  Silra  Mendes,  Minister  of  the 

Colonies Lisbon 

Lisa  If T  Pasha      Alexandria 

LiviyaffTONE,  Darid,  Esq.,  h.d.,  ll.d. 
LuTKE,  Admiral  F.  B.,  Pres.  of  the  Imp. 

Academy  of  Sciences     ..  St.  Petersburg 
MacedO,  J.  J.  da  Coata  de  . .      . .    Lisbon 

Madoz,  Don  pBscual Madrid 

Maltb-Bkum,  M.  W  a,  Hod.  Sec  Geogr. 

Soc  of Paris 

MAimr,  Commodore  M.  F. 
Mt'SziHOER,  Werner,  Eaq. 
Nardt,  Monslgnor  Francesco         ..   Ronio 
NBaKi.CheTalierCristofbro  ..      ..   Turin 
Petermamw,  Dr.  Augustas  ..      ..  GoUi* 


XTl 


List  of  Honorary  Corresponding  Members, 


Phiuppi,  Dr.  Rodulfo  Armando    ..    Chill 
Platen.  Hu  ExoelleQcy  Count. 

R AlMONDT,  Don  A  ntonio Lima 

Ranuzzi,  Count  Annifaale  ..      ..  Bologna 
ROppbll,  Dt.  E.,  For.  1C.L.B. ..    Frankfinrt 

Salas,  Don  Satnrnhus  Pres.  Topo.  Depart. 
Argentine  Repab.  . .      . .  Buenoi  Ajrres 

SCUEDA,  Herr  Ton,  Director  of  the  Imp. 
Inat.  of  Military  Geogr.  ..  ..  Vienua 
SOHERZEB,  Dr.  Karl  TOQ  ..  ..  Vienna 
SOLDAN,  Don  Marino  Felipe  Paz  Lima. 
SoNKLAB,  Lieat-CoL  the  Cher,  de, 

Wiener  Neustadt,  Viema 


Strttve,  Prof.  Otto,  Imp.  Ohsenr.  of 

Polkowa       St.  Fetersborg 

Stdow,  Lt.-Col..  Eroil  tod  (Chief  of  the 

Geographical  I>epartment  of  the  Staff  of 

the  Prussian  Army),  Behrenstrasse,  66, 

Beriin 

TCHiiiATCHKF,  M.  Pierre  de     ..      Paris 

TscnoDi,  HeiT  T,  T.  TOO     ..      ..  Vienna 

Vahder  Maelen,  Mr.  Ph.       ..  Bmaela 

Vasconcellos  e  Silt  a.  Dr.  Alfredo  Ouri- 

miro  de        Rio  de  Janeiro 

Vebseuil,  M.  E.  de      Paris 

ViLiiATiCEKCiOi  Don  Manuel  Guayaquil 
Wranoell,  Adm.  Baron..  St.  Petersburg 
ZiEQLBB,  M.  J.  M Winterthar 


FELLOWS. 

(To  Utu  jASOAKr,  1870.) 


SJB,~  Those  htning  *  preo^dmg  their  names  Kaw  eompowuM  for  life. 


iBsa 

lfl85 
18«0 
1851 
1605 
1805 
1861 

ies3 

18S0 


1830 
1858 
1880 
1880 

1842 
1»38 
19d& 
1857 
1830 

IMi 


Abbolt,  fvfitU  G.,  H.U.  Consul.     Odetnu 
•Abbott,  Wm.,  S.  D.,  E*q.    28,  Pemftritlje^reseeHt,  W* 
Ahdj,  RcT.  Albert,  m.\.    Linsiade-pioarage^  LeighUm  DiutarJ, 
X  Beclfett,  Aithur  M.,  Eiq.,  fjucae. 
Ablnger,  W.  F.  SmrUtl.  Lord.     Ciwrtf*  Cfc6,  ^.IT. 
Aberc-rombjr,  Hon.  J,     4^  DaUalvm  Rifie  lirifjude,  CheHer. 
Acheson,  Frederick,  Ewj.,  C.B.     7,  CoUtyeJaU,  Ilijhbunj'piirk,  North,  K. 
Adnnd,  J.  Barioo  Arundol,  Eai\.     Mowt  Petl,  Canterlutry,  New  Zeaiami,     C*irt 

of  A.  Mills,  Eaq^  »4,  IfyJe-^irh-tfafdeM,  W, 
AcUnd,  Sir  Peregrine  I'ulmer  F.  P.t  Burt.     Fairfeldt  Siftnertet, 
to'Adaud,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,   BaiU,  r.R.s.     34,  Ilyde-j'orJf^ani^iSi  W.;  and 
Kilicrtvjh  Sreter,  Devon, 
Adoir,  CoL  Alex,  Sba/lo.    7,  Audiei/square,  W, 
Adin,  VboouDt     ClaarveU-cQUti,  Cokford^  Qlouceitershire, 
Addington,  Right  Hou.  H.  U.    78,  Eatifnrplace,  8,  W, 
Addisoo,  Col.  Thoraa-s  C.B. 
Aiodie,  Col.  H.  Krancii.      Surlingttm-chitinbers,   ISO,  Piccaditty,   ir.;   and 

United  Service  Ciub,  S,  W, 
*Aiu»worth,W.  F.,  £■<{.,  F J. A.   £aMnacourt-t:Hia,Neic*rvQd,  SatHMer9mith,W, 
Airlie,  David  OrnbiW),  Earl  of,     Jfolly^hc^,  Kensittgitjnt  W, 
Aitchison,  David,  Esq.     ISO,  PiccudiUij^  W. 
•Albemarle,  George  Thomac,  Eari  of.    II,  Gro«vnor-S7iwr^,  H*. ;  QHiddenham» 
halt,  L'lrlityjfQrd,  Norfoit: ;  and  £tvedon'hail,  S'ifolk, 
ao  Akock,  Sir  RnlheifonI,  K.aiu     Alhenaum  Club,  S.  W. 
*Aldani,  WiUinm,  Esq.     Fricklet^-kallf  near  Donciister, 
Aldom,  JoMpb  R.  1:^.,  U.A.,  PH.  dr,     Scd\oay-hoMe^  Leylon,  Essex. 
Aldricb,  Captain  Robert  D.,  R.N.      WinJmitl-roadj  Croydon^  Surrey,  S. 
Alexander,  Colonel  Sir  Jaa.   Ed.,  K.C.L.fl.,  F.R.AJ.,  F.R.8.B.,  etc.,  14tli  Rpgt, 

Uniltd  Service  Club,  5.  \V.;  and  Waster  totfhouse,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 
Ailan.  C.  H.,  E«i.     Lloyd's,  E.C. ;  arid  31,  Park-street,  Stoke  NevingtM,  N. 
AUao,  0.  W.,  Esq.    Moss  Park,  Tortmtot  Canada^   Care  of  Qen,  /.  ff.  lefro^, 
lUA-,  28,  Qu.-eH's'yate,  W. 
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xviii  List  <ff  Fellows  oftja 

TmtoI ■ 

ElMUoa. 

1858  All«i,  Jas.,  Esq,    1^22,  l^nd^tihaiMmt^  E.C. 

1867  All«a,  AUermau  Wm.  F.    6,  Pdcnhmi-ierTacff,  South  Kensingtont  W. 

1865  Allen,  Jama  Tftirec,  Eki-     13,  W^iertoo-place, S,W, 

1854  30  Aoconfl,  J.  S.,  Esq.     S,  John-atrevt,  Adelphi,  W.C, 

1860  Andeittoa,  John  Edtnu&d,  Esq.    lTcaln*k-Ji9we,  Taftnion,  Somerset, 

1867  AndfitftoD,  Sir  Henry  L,  K.c.n.     India-o^cef  S,Wl 

1862  Aodfinoa^  Jamov  Esq,     I,  BitHier-Ofitrt,  City^  £.0, 

1861  Anderson,  John,   E«q,     JSeiati*  W,  K.  Adanuan  and  Co.     Sftangltau     Cart  of 

Messn,  Jno.  Burd  and  Cb.,  Beruj  Eottg,     Per  Afesirs,  Ad-tin^  Thomson,  and 
Cq,,  +S,  Litnestrcet,  EJC^ 

1868  Andemm,  John,  Esq,     CoMcrvaiite  ClM^f,  ^.W. 

1868  ATwIerwii,  Jowph,  Esq,     7,  Clevdand-^qmr^f  Jl^dt-jMrk,  TT. 

1856  •AndMw,  William  P.,  E^q. 

1867  ADdrwrs,  G,  H.,  Esq,     Th<'  Ckdarit^  Xcv;  L'retiifonI, 

1866  Andt**ra,  John  R.,  Esq,     E>i3t-hiIi«hoH9r^  Wimhlvdon,  S^W. 

1868  40  Aagw,  Gforjfi  F.,  Ei<q*    72,  Pifrii<m&>-ot3d,  A'otliTuj^m,  W. 

1861  Anneslej,  Col.  the  Hon.  Kusb,  M.r,    25,  Norfolk-i^tet,  Pttrk-iane,  W,      ' 

1860  *Abioo,  Sif  Jolia  Wiilmm  Hamilton,  B.irt.     5.5,  Fortlaad-piace,  S.W. ;  ond 

Sheflft^^tise,  Crofjflon, 
1853  Arurted,  Prof.  D.  T„  si,a.,  r.n.s,,  clc.     'dd,  Brunsicick-t^Mort,  W,C.;  Athemum 

Cfuhj  S.  W.  ;  and  Chnteau  Viffnx,  ,S't.  Lmnm-df  Botdo^jru^suf-Jfiyy, 
*An!t*?7,  Chishalm^  Esq,     Bombay.      Turc  of  MaSTf.  KiJUJ  and  Co. 

1857  A(iatnither,M.-<J«Q.  PhilifvCH-.  Mndj-ai  Artil  AirtA^ostk^hi^  Fatkirk,  A'./?. 
1864  Aftslnitli^r,  Lieut  R.  L,,  Rifle  BrignJe.  Sluf-colieffft  Fambon/statumt  Uanta. 
1830           *Antrobus,  Kir  Edmund,  Bart.       146,  Piccadtflf/^  n^;  Lqklt  Cheam,  Epsom, 

SiuTCif;  and  Amcibnrtft  Wilts, 

1863  Arbcr,  Edward,   Eiq.,  a,k.c,      Admuvll>/,    W.C;    und  O,  Queen* a-sqwtre, 

Uloomshiffj^   W.C, 

1858  Arbqthnot,  Gporgp,  Eaq,    2t1,  H*jdc-park^ardcn»,  W. 

1862  50  Airbathdot,  Itiyor  George^  ii.n.A.     Coimi^A,  SmniiufOak, 

1861  Ardwr,  Grnrcs  Thoa.,  Esij.    1,  EnnUmwc-phce^  PiinceU-^nie,  SAW 

1866  Arconatj,  The  Mnnjuis  Giarmmirtino,     Cam  Prtai,  Piaa^   Care  of  J/r.  Bernard 

QmrilcAf  15,  Pkcadiilf/,  W, 

1855  *Arden,  PJelmrd  Edward,  Ew^,     Sttnbio'tj-parkf  Middlesex,  S.W, 

1858  •Armistend,  Ker.  Chfirlca  John,  m.a,  P.a.A.     United  ITnifersiiy  Oith,  S,W. ; 

and  Natkml  Cittb,  S.  IVI 

1863  Armitag*,  Edward,  E.^.    3,  ffaii^rwidt  St  Johi's-iwod,  K.  W. 

1867  AnniUtead,  e«3.,  Esq.,  Bf.P,     Erml-park^  Errol,  KB^ 

1857  Armstrong,   AlclHTiiiiT,    Esq,,    jf.n.,   n.K<,   P.n.CLP.,   Director-General  of  llic 

IJavT  M®Iical  Department.    Admiratty,  Sonariet-hovsc,  W.C, ;  aiirf  Jmior 
United  Servks  C/uA,  l?,  W. 

1830  *ArrQw»inUh,  John,  Kaq^  F,n.A.a.    ,15,  IlerefQrd-sqim-e,  Old  Bivmptont S.W. 

1863  Arthur,  CuptaiB  Willinin,  ILK.     J^^-  Pnbry,  Ifnthcrhead. 

1869  60  Athbee,  Edm«Dd.M'nu,  Esq.,  r.c.s.  17,  MQntingion-vrcsnnt,  Rc^jeftt'B-parh,  A',  m 
1863  Ashbm-toD,  Alc¥»  Hugh,  Loitl. 


1868 
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*A«htoo,  R.  J.  Esq.    iTattoii-MMr^,  Thr^miimdStttrttit  EX, 

*AchircU,  Jjiraes,  Esq.,  M.A^  r.OX 

*Atk{a»,  John  Pellj,  Eiq.,  F.S.A.     HaigUd.plaMt  fwor  StPtmaii, 

Atlee,  CWlcs,  Esq.     The  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

Attwdl,  Prorcsaor  Henrj-.    Barnes^  S,W, 

Aiild,  TbCTiBU  Hciii,  E*q.     3»,  Po/(/  tml-flace,  W. 

Austen,  Copt.  Henry  H.  Godft-in,  2+th  Foot,  Trig.  Survejr,  Panjab.    Jmior 
United  Scrcict  Cluby  S,  W. ;  onJ  CAiViwrtA-mafwr,  Guiidfimi,  Surretj. 

Austin,  John  G.,  E«q.  Car4  e/ Oia Coloniai  Company,  IC, Leadfrthallstrfft,  E.C. 
70  Ayrton,  Acton  S.,  E«q.,  u.p.   3,  Euex-court,  Tcmpta,  E.C. 
•Ajrton,  rietlerick,  E«j. 


1890 


1837 


^2  I 

IS47 

I 


'IkUngtoo,  William,    Esq.,  23.  FuUuuti-place,  Unuh-^ilt,   West,    W.i    and 

Btmny  Rivtr,  W'ost  Coawt  0/  Afrioa, 
*Bick,  Adminl  Sir  Geo.,  i>.c.L.,F.ii.s,    }09,  OIouce$ter^lac€tPcrtman-sq.t  W. 
Dw»D,Gto.  Wuliington.  Esq.     V2l,  Strarul,  W,C, 
B«()g«r,  Rer.  Gfo.  P.     21,  Leamin/jion'road'vUlas,  WtHhtrniK-park,  W. 
Ikgot,  Chrbtopber  N.,  Ekj.     Orientnl  Ctul,,  W, 
Bagot,  Cipl,  L.  H,    Oi«  0/  C  5.  5*;of ,  JS^.,  40,  ChanceryAana,  W.C. 
Bail«y,   L.  C,   Evj.,  SUiff  Comm(Uid*r,  a.s.      Topoijrophical   Department, 

2few-strcet,  Spring -gardens^  S.  W, 
Boillie,  LU-Colonel  John,  fiengul  Staff  Corpn.    22,  Palace-ffardem^terrace,  A>ji- 
rintjton,  W, 

8o  BaillJe,  Williani  Hetiry,  Esq.     2,  Glouceater-rwd,  lltref^ird-square,  l^.\\\ 

Bairns,  Thomoi,  Esq.     dm  0/  Jfri.  Dainest  14,  l/nwo'ttreett  Amy's  Zynn, 

•Baker,  John,  Esq. 
Bflkcr,  Capt.  Robert  B.    Oriental  Cbib,  ITanooer'iquan,  W, 
Bnker,  Sir  Sunucl  White,  Posha.     IfedmMcm-han,  Bmv/at/,  Norfolk;  ow/  118, 

Belgrtivc-road,  S,  W. 
Bnker,  Major  Wm.  T.,  85th  Regt.    Junior  United  Serrke  Club,  S,W*;  <md 

31,  Grostennr^place^  Bath, 
BaUwin,  William  Charla,  Esq.     leylmd'tkanigej  Preston. 
Balfour,  David,  Ekj.     Bitl/mir~castle,  Kirkiralt,  A.fi. 
Balfour,  MflJ.-Gcneial  Grorgc>  n.A.,  C.n.     C,  CUtehnd-gardeta,  Iltjde-park^  W. ; 

and  Oriental  Ctttb^  Ifanoverstptare,  W, 
Balfour,  John,  £.4q.    New  SotdA  Wales;   and  Colinlon^  Qaeemtimd}   39,  St, 

Jfone^'s'Strect,  S,  W. 
90  Balfour,  John  Onbora,  Esq.     1,  The  Common,  Wootttnch, 

Bfllfoar.  William,  Esq.     1,  QlmMone'^iQas,  Wulmer-rvad,  Deal,  Kent. 
BaUiiluml,  the  Right  IToti.  James  Carnegie,  Lonl.     Kinntiird-cajtte,  Brechin. 
Ball,  John,  E»q.     Oxford  and  Catnbrtdje  Ci«6,  S.W. 
Bamforth,  Rct.  J.,  Princinl  of  Dovoton  College.     Madras, 
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Baji.-rort,    Capt.   W.    C,    16th   liegt.      ^wfc   <ir   Camp   nmi    MUitanj    Sec., 

JCinj't  NoHse,  Jamaica  ;  M'Gntijor  and  Co^  OtaHes-street,  S.  W. 
Banks,  Georgt  F.,  £m]..  Surgeon  R.«. 

Baiinemuui,  Sir  AlezamJer,  Bart.     46,  Oivscen(»^aC€,  5.H', 
IWbfr,  CapUin  Harby,  J.  A.     55,  Parliantent'ttrKt,  S.W4 
Barchaixl,  Fnincis,  K»q.     HorUed-pIacc,  Vckfieki. 
too  Barford,  A.  H.,  Kaq.,  U.A.     1,  ConmaU-teirace,  RcQent s-park^  A*.  IT. 
*Buing,  Jolm,  Esq.     (hiimood^  Citickeiier, 
^Baring,  Thorons,  K&q.,  ll.p.     41,  XTitper  Grostenor-atreet,  W. 
Barlec,   Frederick   Palgrave,   Eaq.      Pert/i,    Wfstern  Auatralui,     Cure   of  G. 

Laurence,  Esq.,  12,  Marlboro* •road,  Lee,  S.E. 
Barlow,  Ka-Ji'iick  Thomas  P.utt,  Esq.     20,  liatliind-tjaief  S,W.  ' 

Barnctt,  H.  C,  Esq.    Care  of  Ah-ic,  Whytockt  Esq^  9,  Oearge-strect.  EdinUtr<jh, 
•Bttiui,  Johu   \V.,  Ksq,      Shatculportt   Panjauh,   Lidis ;  and    J/ijftar   Tottnt 

Suckfatt'eigh,  Dcnrn^ 
Barratt,  Jomei,  K*j.     Lyituie^aU,  near  Ifitrrutgton,  C^iafiire. 
Ban-ington,  Lord,  M.P.     19,  Ihtifcrd-strevt,  Mivjfuw;  TV". 
Ban*iiigtoa  Ward.  KInrcus  J.,  I-liq.,  o.a.,  fx.s.,  &c.     Ciifton-coUagf^  Bfiatot; 

and  14,  Aifrcd-stitet,  Uctfiut. 
llo  Barrow,  John,  Ksq.,  K,K.s.,  F.3.A..    17,  BuMter-terracc,  Regent' $-parh,  .V.  ir> 
Bnny,  Alfi-ed,  E^q. 

Biutiiolomevv,  Jolm,  E^.     IT,  iZ/vton-j'yuar^,  Edinburgh, 
Bartlctt,  licrbeit  LewU,  lilftq.     Union  C/u5,  £.  ir. 
Bartno,  Alfml,  l-l^q.,  m.d.     ff.impton  Court, 
Buevi,  Capt.  J.  I'.,  B.1J.     100,  Belgrave-road,  S,W.i  Uasra,  Gt'indluy  ^  Co.^ 

I'arliamcnt'Strcct,  6'.  W. 
'Bateman,  James,  Esq.,  F.II.S.,  L.8*     Kni/peraley'hailf  Stafordahirt, 
Batcmon,  John  F.,  Esq.,  c.c.     16,  Great  GtSinjc -street,  W'cutmihMtcr,  5.U". 
Bates,  Henry  Waita,  Ksq.,  P.Z.8.     15,  Whitehatt-placc,  5.11', 
Batcson,  Qeoi-ge,  Esq.     Ueslintjlon'huU,  Yo4-k. 
1 30  &nlteu«  John  II.,  Esq.     Ak<rnc-)tHl,  J'enzanci ;  and  Orietdal  Club,  //a/)oc«r- 

aquare,  U'. 
Biu,  CnpL  llmiy  G.    2f-SusseT-pl<ice,  Tlyde-parh^gnt'deMs,  W, 
•Biutcr,  Sir  I>aviJ,  Bnit.     Dundee ;  o,  Iforay-phicc^  Edinititrgh ;  and  Kitmarotf 

coiile^  CujMir,  Fife. 
Baxter,  lUcIurd,  Eh|.  (Barrister-nt-Law).     l^,  Leinsier^-gardeM,  Baj/swaier, 
Bnxendflle,  Jowph  H.,  Esq.     78,  Brook-Street,  H*.;   and  ScotVs'brid>je,   m 

JiickiwtMuwtht  Herts. 
Btiylcy,  Clioj.  Jno.,  Khj.,  CD.,  h.a.    51,  Victoiia-^ro^,  KcntingtQn,  W, 
Kiylry,  H.  Es(|.     BlacIMaUi-parht  Kent, 
Bnyly,  Uout.-CoI,  John,  n.E,    Otdmmce  Stbtcij  OJfieci  131,  St,  Gcoi^e'i-roiaf, 

Vimlko,  S.  W, 

Bttynw,  Lieut.-CoK  R.  Sluart,    Armif  and  Kdvy  Chdi,  S.W. ;  arid  38,  J&wtfn* 
ttreet,  S,  W, 

BuyLtun,  Cnpt.  Ednrtrd,     Tra/tJJgar-Mgf,  Shirleyt  Southa^pt<m, 
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130  Baunuh»  CttpUin   H.  H.,  n.y.     Care  of  Me»n.   ffaihtt  anJ   Co.,  7,  Si. 
M>irtiA'»-pl(UX^  TT.C. 

Bcnrdmore,  NiUianitfl,  lijq.,  C.E.    30,  (7rffrti  CwA/tf-ji.w/,  WoiUnmater^SAV, 
Beaufort,  WilliAm  Morris,  Ksq.,  Bengnl  Cirll  Srrriiv.     Itenijnt. 
IkAumoDt.  John  Auj..  Esq.      WimttMcm-park-houv,  W'itabledo*,  S.W,;  mui 
50,  Rfrjad-strtvt,  \V, 
•Beaiinionl,  Wentworlh  B.,   Ewj.,  v.r.      144,  /'icvri/rfly,   W. ;    DyveU^hnUt 

Xevcaitlf'tipoH'  T;/ne ;  atui  Bretton-park,  W'akffiitld, 
BfMeJey,  jUcmtidtr,  Ejmj.,  C.E,     Emjitu^m'  O^e,  Triniiy-fiouWf  K.C,^ 
•brtucley,  Micliwl,  E»q.,  u.l.C.E,      Trinity  Worh,  Pcmantc^  0>mwaU, 
tWbb,  Horatio,  EHq,     13,  Gtoaceit^r-ptacr,  W,  ;  a$td I^amimjtim, 
Bi^kctt,  Jamec  K.,  Esq.,  StiifT  Commnndfr  R.N.,  f.r.s.a.      6,  I!ofjn4'-tcrrace, 

Xottitfj-fnUf  W,     Care  of  Orptnin  0<fOiye, 
Bcckfoni,  Fronci*  I.,,  Ewj.     7?iij-/**y-/ofi;tf,  Eshrt;  Surrey, 
I40*Uedf«rd,  Kear- Admiral  O,  Angufctus, R.K.     South-PteKf  Widittort^'roadj  Bn>tnUy, 
Kent. 
llKllngfeM,  Felix,  Esq.     i?f/orm  C/m6,  S.  U".  ;  a»iJ  41,  Ciar>je§-strcett  W, 
•D«gbi%  James  Esq.     17,  Tnnit'j^squtirc,  Twrvr-AiV/,  A'.C, 
n«jrbte,  Thomas  Stirling,  Em).     4,  Mutniim-houit^tcef  K,C, 
r>eke,  Oinrles  Tiktone,   Enq.,  pii.   DR.,  F.S.A.,  &c.      J7irier«6(nim(;-Aoiuc,  near 

Canterbnry, 
Belcher,  Kct.  Brytner.     St  Gabrtcr*,  Pimlico,  S,  W. 
•Belcher,  Vioe-Adm.  Sir  EdwnrJ,  K.C.D.,  F.H.A.S,    22a,  Connaughtsquat'e,  »'. 
Beldam,  F^w.,  Esq.     £oys/<Mi,  ITffrh, 
Bdmore,  Thu  Earl  of.     Carlton  Ctvb,  S.  W. 
•Bell,  C.  DaridMn,   Eft<|,,  .Surreyor-Ocneml,  Cape  of  Gnod  Hupe,     Cope   Tovm. 
Cure  of  the  S.  A.  Piift.  Lthmrtj^  Cnpe  Ibam,    Per  Meters.  U.  $.  Kiruj  a>\d  Co. 
150  Bell.  James  Chrutiaa  C,  E»q.     42,  Wtfft6olt^fu^/tfrra<v,  IV. ;  and  15,  Antjet- 
court*  T/irogTnortoa'itrect*  /T.C 
Bdl,  WiB.  A.,  Esq.  Bjk„  M.D.,  18,  Uerifordstreei,  Mayfjir,  TV, 
BelUmy,  Edward,  Ejq.     10,  Dnke-$Lrett,  St.  James's,  S.\\\ 
•Bennett,  John  JoeepS,  Esq.,  P.R.R.     British  J/u5<rum,  W.C. 

BenDfti,  J.  I^cdoQ,  Esq.,  M.D.     15,  nnsburys^juare^  E.C. 
'BcDsoa,  Kobert,  E«q.     IC,  Cr<tTen-hHl-yardene,  Baytvuter,  IV 
•BoLKin.Willlani,  Esq.,  Barruter-at-Lnw.    16,  Cmren-^ilf-^jitrdens,  Cai/sKater,  W, 
Bentlmm,  Gaoi^,  Esq.,  Pru.  L,6.     25,  WUton-phce,  S.  IV. 
Beotlirr,  George,  E*q,      Upion-pwk^  Shiujfi. 
Bentley,  Richard,  Esq.     Neto  Btirlington-etreftf  W. 
160  Berena,  H.  Hutse,  Esq.     Sidcroes,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent. 
Bemaid,  P.  N.,  Esq.     16,  Leadenhntt-strtet,  E.C. 

Berriilge,  F„  Esq.     I^'inchesier-hovse,  Vnncheetcr'road,  Adelaidc'road,  K.  \V. 
Berry,  Josiah,  Esq,     Ifi,  Hetfent-square,  W.C. 
Bat,  William,  Esq.     3,  Be/lt>rue'pface,  Southampton. 

I.  Friakf:lin-strcct,  New  York, 
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Bethune,  AlMander  M.^  £<q.     OtUrbanif  H<mUet*road,  Upper  Noneood;  attd 

122,  LtodffnUai^street,  E.C. 
•  Bethunu,  K.-Adm.  C.  R.  DrinkwaUr,  c.  B.  4,  Cromwlt-i-d.,  South  Ketuiwjton,  W. 
•Kttts,  E.  L.,  Vmi.     PresU>n-htiU,  MaiJstOM,  Kent, 
UetU,  John,  Bsq.     115,  ^'trand,  W.C, 
170  B«Tan,  Gcorgf)  PfaiUi|M,  £«<i.    Jimior  Afh4nannn  Ciub j  ttnd  4^  Svffoth-fjuarct 
CMtenham. 
Beniu,  William,  £sq.    8,  Cadan-^wui,  Cinpkam-oomNxon^  S, 
Bit^ker-CaartcD,  P«tcr,  Esq.    30,  Jiotthtoniwtami'piaeet  Ba^awiter^  M'. 
Bicknell,  Alg«raan  S.,  I':Eq.     37,  OnA>^B^^tpMr€,  8.W, 
Bitlie,  0«o.,  Esq.,  M.D,,  &C.     Madras  Eatablb^hment^  Madras.     Care  0/  Mctsn, 

If,  S.  Kimj  fitid  L'u, 
IWawell,  Charles ToII,K«q.  Garrieh  (Uttb,  :i5,  Kiwj-xt.^Covent  QiV-den,  IV.C. ;  and 
28,  Orostmor^t.t  £a£wtsq,,  S.  W,    Care  of  John  Bultmtl,  £sq,f  Foreign-office, 
Bidder, G.pHTker,  Ksq^CE.  24,  Gf.CcwyM/.,  5.  H''.;  aiK/Jtf«fcAa»i,yurrry,5. 
Bigga,  Fn-derick  W.,  E«i.     Debdett-haU,  Saffron  Woidcn. 
Biggs,  C.  H.  Wnlker,  K*q.     2,  Alexandra-terrace,  licaditvg, 
Bigaby,  Juhn  J.,  Ks().,  m.d.     89,  Qloucestcr^hce,  Pottman'iqfutref  W, 
t8o  Birch,  Augustas  F.,  Kiu].,  U.A. 

birah,  H.  W.,  Esq.    46,  WetbeGh^ttraett  CavcndisAsqitaret  W, 
Birch,  John  Wnitnm,  Esq.   9»,  AVic  5road-j(.,  J-S.C;  and  '27,  Caccndisft^.,  H'. 
Birch,  Ca(it.  Thoinoi,  R.K.      Cnitcd  Service  Cltib,  S.W, 
•Birchill,  Capt.  B.  H.  H.     Otd-lodjc,  //artfield,  runbri<h}cvcUs, 
*BJN:ho[r»h«im,  licuri  Louis,  Esq.     7,  Graf  ton-street,  ^^^  Hond-streett  ^V. 
Bbhop,  George,    )ist[.,   r.n.A.l.     Union   Club,   S,W,f    and  7%0  Jlleadotts^ 

Twickenham,  S.  IK 
Biisbop,  James,  £«].     1 1,  Portland-phce,  W. 

Bi&son,  Fredk.  S.  .ie  Carteret,  Ki«q.  (LieiiL  K.I.W.).     70,  Uemei-B-strect,  W. 
•Blaauw,  William  H.,  Eaq.,  m.A.,f.8.A.,  p.z.9.  Jifcehlands,  near  Uc^f  eld ,  Sussex. 
i90*Biack,  Fi-ands,  E*q.     6,  North-bridge,  KdinbHrgh. 

Black,  Thomos,  Ksq.,  Superintendent  P.  and  0.  Steam  Navigation  Cuniimn^*! 

Dockyai-d.     Oru:Htal-piiic«,  Southumptom. 
Blacker,  Louis,  E»q.     J'lovinmead^  Wimhtalon-purhj  S.W, 
Blackett,  Henry,  ICsq.     in,  Great  ifarlboroti.jh-strect,  W, 
Blockie,  W.  Grnliatn,  Esq.,  wr.  DO.     36,  Fretirrich-strcct,  Gl<w/ov), 
*Blackstone,  Frederick  Elliot,  L-sq.,  d.ci..     Vritish  Jfruetun,  WX, 
Blaine,  D.  Robcrton,  Esq.,  B.nrriater-at-Lav.    3,  P<jper-buiidmgs,  ^'umptc,  £,C, 

and  8,  Souihtcick'phcep  Jlgdc-parA'Sqiiarc,  W, 
Blaine,  Heuiy,  En^.     79.  Uchitc-park-gardens,  Uampsfend. 
Blftlr,  Wiliwm  Edwani.  Esq.     Wind/uun  Club,  S.  \V, 
Blake,  Brig.-Geu.,  H.  W.     MaulmeiHf  British  Biirmtth. 
ioo*Blak«,  WollostAD,  Esq.    S,  Devons/tire-piacet  W, 

BlakistoD,  Matthew,  Esq,     IfobUrfcg,  JCtttitsfordj  Cheshire. 

BlnkUlon,  Crtptnin  Thomas,  r.a.     28,  Wdlington-streeti  HWtffcA,  S.B, 
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*BUkanef ,  WillUm,  Esq.,  B.K.    ffydrographic-o^,  S.  W, 
Blanc.  Henry,  Ksq.,  JI.D.,  &c     Care  of  Maars,  Jf.  S.  King  and  Co.,  45, 
PaU-mali,  S.  W. 
♦BUnihafd,  Ileaiy,  E«q.,  F.R.A.8. 

•Blanahard,  Henry,  Yjq.  7S,We9iboiunie4erraee,  TT. ;  andbS,Chancery4ana,W.C. 
Blaiuhard,  Richard,  Esq.     FairfUldy  Zymingtcn,  Hants, 
Bluall,  Fi-ai.  H^  Esq.,  1I.D.     Tendring^  near  Colchetter, 
Bl*enc<iwe,  \V  Kohm-t,  Esq.     The  ffooJtt  Levies, 
3X0  Blenkiii,  William,  Esq.    AdiSedcnet  Surrey. 

•Blewitt,  OcUrJan,  Esq.    4,  A'hlphi'temi>:i;  Strand,  W.C. 
Blore,  K4wa.rd,  Esq,,  p,cj..p  F»h.S.,  r.B.Jk.,  &t'.    4,  Manchester'Squaret  W. 
Bknr,WniinmWi»lioa,  E*i.   ^2,  WiiftR^restrcet,  W. 
Bloxsome,  Oswald,  juo.,  Esq.     Wherstead-p'trh^  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Blumberg,  George  F.,  Esq.    4,  LadbriAc^^Ariff  Kensington-parky  W, 
*Bluut,  Jos.,  Esq. 
•Blunt,  Wafred,  Esq. 
BIjrth,  Philip  P.,  Esq.  (j.P.  for  Middlesei).    53,  Wimpolcstreety  \V. 
Bohn,  Henry  G.,  Esq.   Tork-streety  Covent-garden,W.C. ;  and  Norlh-end-house, 
Twichcttkam,  S.W. 
320  Bollaert,  WillijuB,  lisq.    2iA.f  Niinorff'Sfj'fin't  W. 
Bdton,  Cnpt,  Fmcck  John,  12th  I!egt     Chatham.  I 
Bompaa,  George  Coi*  Esq.     15,  Sttinieij^jitrJ^tvi,  Kensingtonrpark,  \V, 
Cone,  John  William,  Esq.,  B.A.,  P.BJ.L.,  F.8.S.     26,  Bedford-place y  Russell- 

square,  W,C. 
Bonney,  Charles,  Esq.    Adelaide,  AwtraJia. 
Bonnor.  Giiorge,  Esq.   49,  Pall-mdll,  S.  W. ;  and  2,  Bayswater-len\y  Kcnshigtvn- 

square,  W, 
Bonwick,  James,  Esq.    St.  KUda,  Melbourne.     Care  of  W,  Beddow,  Esq,,  22, 

South  Audieij-streety  W. 
Booker,  Wm.  Lane,  Esq.     Oare  of^,  B.  Alston,  Esq.y  Foreign-office. 
Borough,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.    4,  Kassau-sireet,  Dalflin. 
•Borrer,  Dawson,  Esq.    Altmont  Ballon,  Co.  Carlow,  Ireland, 
330*Botcherby,  Blackett,  Esq.,  il.A.    174 ,  Bi-ompton-nnKl^  S.  W. 
•Botterill,  John,  Esq,     Flower^bank,  Burley-road,  Leeds. 
Boustead,  John,  Esq.     34,  Cratcn-aired,  Strimd^  W.C. 
•Boutcher,  Emanuel,  Esq.       '2,  Urford-squfire^  Ifijde-park,  W, 
BouTerie,  P.  P.,  Esq.     32,  HUl-strcet,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Boret,  Charles,  Esq.     135,  Camden^road,  AMT. 

Lowell,  Wbj.,  Esq.      Chandos-house,  Hereford;  and  Gatcltouse  Gramnar* 
sJioolf  Hereford. 
*Bow«np  Charlet)  Christopher,   Esq.     Christchurch,    Canterfmry,   JVca  Zealand, 

Care  of  A.  0.  Ottyvell,  Esq.,  16,  C/taring-crosSt  S.W. 
*Bowen,  Sir  George  Ferguson,  K.c.M.a,,  m.a.  Governor  of  Xeie  Zealand, 
Bower,  Anthony  Maw,  Esq. 
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340  Boivte,  John,  \^\.     Conaervative  Chib,  S.  W. 

iSovk«r,  Jumcs  Hetiry,  Kiw{.     Dusufutand,  S0u^^^  Africti.     Care  vf  Mcsars.  Kituj 

onrfCo^CVnAiV/,  A'.C 
Bowly,  Willinm,  Esq.     Cirencester^ 
Bowman,  .Jolin,  Esq.     9,  King  WUluini'street,  E,C. 
Bovnt,  E.  C.(  £«q.i  CommiitsioQer  of  Maritime  Customii.     NiwjjVt  Cii'na. 
Bowring,  Joha  Charles,  £«q.     Larhbcore,  Ex4ter, 
Buwring,  Samuel,  Ksq.     1,  Wettboume'parA,  W, 
Bowsor,  Alfred  T.,  l"Uq.     CromircH-fiO'iWt  Il'icknnj,  NJJ, 
Boyoe,    Iter.  W.    B.,   Secretary  to  Wetleyaii   MiMiiotiaiy  Society.      Wcslay<m 
Mittion  Ifotisc,  Itisftopn'jate^treett  i'.C 
*Boy(l,  Kdwiird  Leuuox,  I^.|  f.s.a,    35,  Ciectland-nquaret  II^-p<trkt  W. 
1665  :  250  Boyle,  Frederick,  Esq,      The  Firg,  Bebiagion,  Chmftire, 
1 869  Boyle,  Kichand  Viou-s,  Esq.,  M.i.c.K.,  &c.    9,  SUmfutfC'phtcet  Ifydc'pnrhf  W. 

1856  Boyne,  G.  IlAiiiilton-Russell,  Viscount,    22,  Itcl/jravc-ftjuare,  S.W. :  Z^rcmcc- 

1  peth-CiiatUt  Ditrham ;  and  ItunrartoU'hUit  LttdhiCf  Sniop, 

1851  I  Braoebridge,  Charles  Holte,  Esq.    Atherstorut  Warmck. 

1862  Bnilhwait«,  Ikuic,  Esq.    68,  Otd  Broad-street,  E,C, 

1863  I         •Craraley-Mocre,  Jolm,  Esq.     Langley-loJ'je,  Gerrard's-^^ro^  BxtcKs. 
1858  I         •Brand,  Jamm,  E»q.     lOi*.  FcnchwcK^treet^  £.C, 

IStiS  Bnrnd,  Jas,  Ainsworlli,  E*|.  42,  Momin'jiQn-road,  Betjent'»~park,  N,W, 

18t)7  Bnin«n».  Dr.  D.,  p,us.     Director  of  Fotests,  G'kuffa,     O/rc  c/  IV.  Jf,  AUcn^ 

I  JCs'i^  13,  Wa(erloo-piac€,  S.  W. 

1880  I  Brawey,  T.,  Esq.    4,  Great  Qeorije-tireet,  S.  IT. ;  and  5G,  LoicnJes-aqMore,  S.  H*. 

1830  !  360  Bmybrookc,   Philip  Watson.    AsMotant  CoUmiat  Secrctnnj,  Ceylon,     Mesut* 

I  Brifc  and  Co.,  Craten-ttrcnt. 

1801  ♦Bronchky,  Julius,  Esq.     Oxford  and  Cambridge  CltAj  5.U*.;  and  Miigaie,  ntiv 

I  Mtndstottr^  Kertt, 

1846  Urercton,  Mev.  C.  !>.,  U.A.     titttd  Mttuimjhitm,  Houifkam,  Korfolk, 

1833  j  •Brereton,  llov.  John.  LU.D.,  P.8.A,     Bedfoi-d. 

1834  *Brcton,  \Vm.  Henry,  Esq.,  Commd.  k.n.,  m.u.t.      15,  Ctmuf en-crescent,  B'lih, 
1862  Brett.  Charles,  Esq. 

1867  ,  Bridge,  JoHd.  Em).    Attrincham,  Cke^Mre, 

1853  Bridges,  Nathaniel,  Esq. 

1852  ♦Brierly, Oswald  W„  Esq.  8, LidiingtoH-plu  Harr'm'jlon-sq,, Hampstcad't'd.t  A 
1865  Briggs.  Mnjor,  J.  P. 

1861     370*Bright,  Sir  Clwrles  T.,  P.it.A J.    6,  WnimiMter-ckambert,  Ficfarid-fff/vef,  S.  IK; 

,  and  69,  L<mca$t«r-ffate,  W» 

1668  Bright,  Henry  Arlhiir,  Esq.     Aehfield,  Knotty  AaJ*^  Litirpool. 

18C0  Bright,  James,  Esq.,  ii.n.     12,  WeUington-tqHare,  Chsltenham. 

1854  Brine,  Major  Frederic,  n.E.  k.t.s.,  Executive  l-jipiicer,  Punjaub.   Athenirvm  CttA^ 
I  S,  W.  ,*  Aitny  and  Navy  Cl\iby  S.  W.    Care  <^  Mra,  F.  Brine,  EdgcwnbCf  Torquay^ 

1856  Brioe,  Capt-un  LiDdetay,  iln.     Army  and  Nmy  Clnb,  S,  }V. ;    All  Samts^ 

I  Bectory,  Axminster.    Care  of  Mfur$.  Waodhead. 

1881  Bristowe,  Henry  Fox,  Evj. 
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BroAdwater,  Robert,  Esq.     3,  BUtHtr^vpinrft  FoKhnrdt-'iirtH,  E.G. 
Kro-lie.  G.  S.,  Ym\,     27,  PttHbridge-wjunrf,  W. 
BroJK>,  Walter,  E«i.     lo,  DeUaner^Utracet  Jf^c^park,  W, 
Brorlie,  WHILim,  E^q.     F'otboftmff,  Sttmer, 
SSo'Brodriclt,  Hon.  Oeorwe  C.     32a,  Afa'ait-^iiTett  W, 

•Rnwke,  Sir  Victor  A.,  Bivt.     CoMiro'ikt-p'ti'h,  Co.  Fermfmngh^  frfl/md, 
Brookes,  Thonias,  Esq.     Ifdttock'hne,  £aUikj,  W. 
•Brooking,  George  Thomas,  Esq.     25,  Stittes-ganl^nSf  fftjdg-jxvk,  IV. 
•Brooking,  Mamiadiike  Hart,  Enj.     U,  Monifuju-phtce,  Srynnston-a^ifU'c,  W, 
•Uroughnll,  WJllfara,  Esq.     Brncuthcatert  Down,  TvmhnJge-ieclls. 
Bro\rn,  Col.  Duriil  (MiKlras  SlnirCoqa).    14,  St.  JiJinea't-i'jiiare,  S,\V. 
•Brown,  Daniel,  Esq.     The  Elttit,  T^arkhail-^iMi,  Chji't'tm^  S. 
Brown,  Edwin,  Eni.,  r.fi.S,     ll'trton-on- Trent, 

Brown,  Ceo.  H,  Wiliton,  Esq.      Victoria,  Vancouver  lahnJ,  Drithh  Coiumhia. 
Cixre  of  If,  C  Beaton,  £rq,,  5,  Houf-churchjarJ,  E.C. 
390  Brown,  James,  E»q.     Ronhigi'm^  Yorkxhire. 

Brown,  Jjinies  P.,  E»q.  Cocoff,  BraiiL     dre  of  Mr.  C.  Wiilimt,  25,  PouUry, 
E.C. 
•Blown,  James    R.,     K^q.,     r.n.s.K.A.    Cnpenluig^n.      5,   Lnu^ham-cfinmbert, 
LoTkiftam-ptitcr,  W. 
Brown.  Her.  J.  C,  U..D.,  kc     HadiHngton,  Scothnct, 
•Brown,  John  Allen,  Esq.     TUrf  LawMi,  TV  JKirfli,  EnHivj^  W. 
Brown,  KIchnnI,  Ekj.,  C.e.     115,  Langdovne-rond,  Kottin'j-hill^  }V. 
Brown,  Robert,  Esq.     4,  Qt<idi(07ie-tcrrace»  ITop^pnrk^  Edinburgh, 
•Brown,  Sninuel,  E*q.     11,  Lomhanl-st.,  E.C;  mtd  Tft«  Etms^  LarhAuH-rist^ 

Chpham,  8. 
•Brown,  Thomas,  Esq.     8,  ITyd^park-Urracgf  Tt>jd«-pirk^  W. 
Brown,  William,  Esq.     lMit*i-road,  Chpham-parht  S. 
|0o  Browne,  IT.  11.,  Esq.    70,  'WaUfOtinwpark-tiliag,  IIarrotc~ri.,  PndJit\gt<m,  TV. 
Browne,  John  Comber,  Esq.,  Superintendut  and  Inspector  of  GoTcmmrtit  :^chooU. 

Port  Lvuis,  Miviritiiu. 
Orowne,  Pnmm'l  Woolcott,  Esq.     77,  Glo-tccstar'terntM,  ITi/do-p<tr/:,  W. 
•Browne,  Oipt.  Wade,     6,  Char Icssi red ^  lierkeUt/'Squnre,  IV. 
Browne,  William  J.,  Esq,     Jfarston-lodje,  PitrUle^  Cheitcnh'Wi. 
Browning,  Oeorge  Frederick,  Esq.      Weston  Seftooi,  Path. 
Browninc:,  H.,  Esq.     73,  Grosvenor-strcctt  G royvenor-tquarCf  W.;  ami  Old 
Warden-park,  liujtflrs^t^i  uie. 
•Browning,  Thomas,  Esq.     6,  Whitehall,  .9.  W. 
hnut,  Henry  Attstin,  Esq.     Ihtfftyn,  Aberdare,  GtamartjamJiire. 
Brtmtnn,  J<>hn,  Efq.,  M.I.G.C,,  r.GJt.      Caro  of  Messrs.  Willis  <nrrf  Sotlicran^ 
Chartng^TOtt,  S.  W. 
jio  Bryant,  Waller,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.n.cs.   7,  liaihur$i^treet,J/tjde'p<trh'fjnrde»s,  W. 
•Bucban,  John  Hitcbcodc,  Esq.      The  Grote,  HanweU^  U'. 
■Bucrleoch,  his  Gmce  tbp  Duke  of,  K.O.,  r.R.8.   Dalkeith  Pakioe,  nmr  Edinburgh  ; 
and  MontiguJwme,  WTtitehaU^  S.  W, 
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1859  Backlaul,  Edward  C,  Esq.    36,  LaTudotme'road,  Koiting^iU,  W. 
1869  Buckley,   John,   Esq.     Citre  of  Messrs.  Dalgety,  Da    Croz,  and   Co.,    52, 

Lon^bofd-Ure^'t,  £.C. 

Buiitl,  J,  Palmer,  E^,      Care  of  J.  J.  Miiford,Eaq.t  13,  Auslm-friars^  E.C. 
•Bulger,  QipL  Gwrge  Emett,  P.LJ.,  &c  Care  of  Mr.  Booth,  307,  Hegmt'St,  W. 
*Iiul!,  Willkm,  Enq,,  f.us.    JCing's-rmd,  Chelsea,  S.W, 

BiiJIi?]-  Sir  Edward  M.,  Brtrl.,  M.P.     Old  Palace-yard,  S.  W, ;  and  DUhom-haltt 

BuUer,  Waller  L„  E*q.,  FJ-S.     Wanganui,  Sea  Zealand. 
320  BuUock,  Commander  QiarJea  J,,  K,N.     Hydr&jnypkic-o^KO,  S,W-, 
•Bollock,  Ticar*AdniinJ  Frederid,     TVbo/wicA,  S.E, 

•Bunbury,  Sir  Charles  James  Foi^  Bart ;  f.r.8.  Barton-hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's., 
Bunbory,  E.  H.,  Esq.,  m.a.     35,  St.  Jameses-street,  S.  W. 
Bundock,  \\  V^i.     WimV^atn  Club,  S.  W. 
Burges,  William,  Esq.     Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary. 

BuiTgGss,  Jame^  Esq,,  M.R.A,8.,  Principal  of  Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy's  Pnrsee  B.  Institution. 
JJomby-row,  Bombay.     Care  of  J,  McGlashan,  Esq.,  31,  Ess^st.,  Strand, 
W.C. 
Burgoyne,  Capt.  Hugh  Talbot  h.x.,  v.c.   8,  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Burn,  Robert,  Esq.     5,  Clifton-place,  Sussex-square,  }\\ 
♦Bums,    John,   Esq.      1,    Park-gardens,  Glasgow;    and  Castle  Wemyss,  ty 
Greenock,  N.B. 
330*Burr,  Higford,  Esq.   23,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. ;  and  Aldermanston<ourt,  BerhJtire, 
Burstal,  Capt.  E.,  rn.     6,  Park-vUlas,  Lotf€r  ^Van/'ow?,  S. 
•Burton,  Alfred,  Esq.    36,  Marina,  St.  Leonard's. 
•Burton,  Decimus,  Esq.,  P.n.s.     37,  Gloucester-gardens,  Ilyde-park,  W. 
•Burton,  Capt.  jlichd.  Fnu.,  18th  Kegt.  Bombay  N.I..  H.B.M.  Con4ul  at  I)ara:is- 
cus.       4^  St.Jamesssqxtan;,  S.W,     Care  of  li.  Amudcll,  Esq.,  Admiralty, 
Smner$et-h<fliK,  IKC. 

BurtCQj William  Siimud,  Emj.    South-villa,  Hegcnfs-park,  N.W. 
Bury,  Williara  CoutU,  Viscount.     48.  lUtlaud^tjair,  S.  W. 
Bush,  Rev.  Robert  WTicler,  u.A.     1  Miltier-siptare,  Islington,  X. 
Busk,  William,  Esq.,  ai.C.P.,  &c.     28,  Bi^suftoyottjh^jmJcns,  S.  }\\ 
Butler,  Chailesj  Esq.     3,  Conna^ght-p(aCl.',  Ilyde-park,  W. 
340  Butler,  E.  Diiijfks,  Kaq.     Geographical  Department^  British  Museum,  W,C. 

1860  j        ♦Butler,  Rcr.  Thomas.     Jiedor  of  tangar^  Noiiinghanislwi\ 

1862,         •Buxton, Chas,,  Esq., M.P.  7   QrQs^emr-creiQent,S,W-;atid  Fox-u>arren,  Surrey. 
186D  Buxton,  Henry  Edmund,  Esq.,  B.A.     l\,  Ihiwr^r-tinucc^  Regent* s-park,  N.W\ 

♦Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowcll,  Bart.    Brick-lane,  X.E. 
Brass,  Robert  B.,  Esq,    Melville-park,  Tunbridge-tcclls. 
Bylhesea,  Capt.  J..  a.N.,  v.c.     20,  Grosvcnor-place,  Bath.     Care  of  G.  J, 
Xoel,  Esq.,  Admiralty,  S.  W. 
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•CVbbell,  D.  B.,  E»q.,  M.A..  J-.Rj.,  rj.*.     1,  Brki-cowt,   Temple,  EX,  ;  52, 
Pariitrnd-jjlucc,  H', ;  urui  AUiwick^  Saates. 
CiUtMck,  Capt,  J.  B,  (P,  RD.I  0,  Sup.  at  AJenl.     17,   HVar   if-j//.   Cli/t'Jii, 
and  122,  Leadcnhail-ttrect,  £.C.    Care  of  ifrs.  OUdbech,  76,  trujlijieid. 
roadi  -V. 
CAlUghan,  Thoc  F.,  ^.    Oatridt  Ciulft  B'lC. 
}50  Cftlliiorf^  the  Hon.  Augustus  Gou\;h.    33,  Growfnor-^Qtktret  W, 
•Calthorpe,  F.  H.  Gough,  Lonl.     33,  OronmorHquarc,  H". 
Cftlvert,  FrtJeric,  Esq.,  Q.G.     5,  Tinteff'^rattf  Park'iatur^  IV'.;  and  8,  AVw- 

CAmeroo,  Capt,  Charles  D,     Care  <^  £.  Iferhlet,  Evq^  Ftjrtijn^ffici',  JS.W^ 
Cameron,  Donald ,  K«q.,  M.P.    AMchnacany,  fHvemesshirc, 
Cameroii,  UAJor-G«ncnU  Sir  Dunoui  AI«xnnd«r,  R.i\  o.ii.     Sow  Zcahntd. 
Cuatrem,  J»  Esq.    Singapoi'a.    Care  of  Messrt.  II.  S.  Ki»j  and  Co. 
Gainaroa,  R.  W.,  Eiq.     Statan  laltrnd,  AVw  Turk.     Cnre  t^f  Metgrt.  Brooks  ufft/ 

Co.,  St.  Peter'xhaamiMrs,  ComhUi,  E.C. 
OunpUll,  Capt.  Frederick,  H.S.      12,  CoMiamjU-pUtci,  Jlijtk'park,  W. 
Campbell,  George,  Esq.    (K),  St.  Gf^rfje' ifvptare^  Pi/rJicOf  S.  W*;  and  At^crurum 
Club,  S.  W. 
36o*CaiDpbeIit  James,  Esq.     Groce-ftoute,  Ifendon,  MiddUte^ ;  and  37,  Scfpti'jW' 
street,  W. 
Campbell,  James,  Esq.,  Surgeon  &.X.     Harujf^tk,  Siam,     Cart  of  Mtrssrs,  If,  S, 

King  and  Co, 
*Campbel],  Jumcs,  Esq.,  jun.     Unmpton-cotu-t-yrecn^  S,  TV". 
^Campbell,  James  Duucau,  Esq.     Pchin»j,     Care  of  II,  C,  H.ttcJiohr,  IJfff.y  165, 
Cmium-strt^f  E.C. 
CAmpbell,  Robert.  Esq.,  J.r.      31,  Lovnde^-Bqit'in',  S,W.;  and  liuKotjmrk, 

Zechhde,  GlawMiUrahire. 
Campa,  WiUiacir  ^i  V.D.    84,  Pwlt-ntreets  Oroacmor-stimtre,  W, 
CAnaiD^,  Sir  Samuel,  C.K.     Tfnf  i/dnor-Ziotuv,  AUxtto  Lan^l^yt  ncttr  Watford^ 

StrU, 
QumoD,  Jc^n  Wm.,  Esq.     Qt$ih-grove,  Titam. 
Canoon,  I.ieut.-Geoeral  R,      10,  Kensingtoi^jtudent^terrace^  W, 
•Caniwell,  Right  Hon.  Edward,  M.K     74,  Etittm-aqnare,  S,  W. 
17o*0aiew,  II.  Russell,  Esq.,  J.r.     Curpendcrs-p'trhj  WiUford^  UcrU ;  and  Oriental 
CMh  W, 
Carvy,  Ker,  Topper,     fifieid,  Bacant,  Salitt/wtj. 
Car^Il,  John,  Kw].,  Member  of  the  Lqjtfilativo  Assembly  of  New  2!ea[nnd  and 

Li^fttiitlve  Council  of  Otogo.     Dunedin,  Otmjo^  New  Zealand, 
•Cai^ill,  Wm.  W.,  Esq,    4,  CbiMaii{;A^-/)/aoir.  Hyde^rk,  W. 
'Cannichae],  L.  M.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  5th  Lancers.     Oxford  and  C<anltrid>je  Club,  5,  W. 
*Came^,  DsTid,  Esq.     £^islbui-y,  6y  Watford,  Herts. 
Ctrneglei  Commander,  the  Hon.  J.,  R.X.     26,  PnU-mall,  S.W. 
W  i        Crit,  William,  Esq,     Bene-park,  near  TtmOridtjc. 
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Cnm'Dgton,  R.  C,  Esq.     AJauraltij,  S.W, 
Oirtrr,  Cn|)IniD  Hugh  llonham,  Coldslrmm  GiiAitU.     Gitnnis*  C7ii6,  F.W.;  atid 
1,  CtiriiaU'phcc^  Victoriastrcctf  S.W. 
380  Cirter,  Thoinns  Tiipjwr,  E»»|.,  Lt.  II.E.     Owe  of  Masra,  //,  S,  Kmj  and  Co., 
45,  rall.,naH, 

Cnrtvrri^hU  Capt.  lUnrf,  F.S.A.     Uar^Soan-ltxI^e,  Oloucmter. 
Cortwright,  Col.  Iltnry,  Grenadier  GunnU,  M.p.    1,  7*iiMy-strtetf  Parh'atirci^ 
Givsvcnor-tqvftret  W. 
•Cirvcr,  tlw  Itcv.  Alf;-«.l  J.,  D.r».,  Mailer  of  Dulwich  College.     J^w/tpicA,  S.K. 
Cn3*i\h,  Loiiii  r.,  K*!.  'iU,  If'itlon-g<mlcn„  E.C. ;  and S^ulh-^jrmCt  Jlvjhffnte,  iV, 
CuT«,  Amnft,   K«q.     109,  NetO'road,  Kenniiyfton'park,  S.  ;  and  Jiathbonc-pfact^ 

Ox/orJ-atrcet,  IF. 
CaTv,  CapU  Lniiraiice  Trent.     75,  Che9ter*-»qvare,  W, 
CaT«,  Right  Hon.  Slqihed,  M.P.     33,  WUton-plac^,  S.  W, 
Cluil!i»,  John  llfiiry.  Esq,     Jt'eform  Ctuh^  8.W, 
ClismUjr's,  Charles  Hnrcourl,  E*q.,  51.4.     2,  CAtrsAitm-p/ftcc,  S,\V, 
59^  Chnmben,  Duvid,  E«q.     Pa^tfnws/fr-rotr,  E,C, 

Chnmpion,  Johu  FiiincU,  E»q.     JUfffi-itrect,  Shrevsbttry. 
•Oluindless,  \\*m.,  E?q.,  li.A.      I,  Ghticester-placr,  Portnuin'sq^urrc,  W, 
Chapman,  Jamn,  Esq.     OiifHi  Totrn,  Ctipe  of  Good  Htjpc^ 
•Chnpmnn,  Spencer,  Ksq.     liocfiimpion,  S.  W, 
Chflrlcmont,  Lord.     Ch'trf^iMmt-hoitx,  Dublin. 
Chtmock,  Richard  Stephen,  Esq.,  MLD*.,  P.8.A.  8,  CmyVmn-STWirc,  H'.C; 

Tht  Grow,  Jlitmme/smith. 
Cheadte,  Walter,  K»q.,  D.A.,M.o.Canib.    2,  J/yde^parh-ptace,  Cuthbtrhmd-gitte,' 
Cbeetham,  John  Frederick,  Esq.     Easttrood,  SiaUyhridgt, 
Cheshire,  Edwai-d,  Esq.     Coasercaiice  CTu6,  S.  W. 
4O0*Chc«uej*,  Mnjor-Geneml  Fi-anci»  lUn-don,  It. A.,  D.C.I..,  F.R.S.     At/ientrtrm  Ch 
S,  W, ;  and  Bailyai-dle^  Do^-n,  Irei-tml. 
Chetwodc,  Augustus  L.,  E«q.      7,  Sufolk'Street,  PaU-maU-eastt  S.W.; 

CMltmt'housc,  Tfmme,  Oxfordshire. 
Childers,  Right  Hon.  Uu;;hC,E.,>i.p.    17 ,  Prw^'g-^farderu,  W. ;  amiAustt 
ChUd^rs,  John  Wnlbanke,  Esq.     CuHtle<j-hall,  near  Dotucaster. 
•Chimmo,  Commr.  Willinm,  R.N".     Jffjdix>fjraphio-c^ce,  S.  \\\ 
Chlnnouk.  EredTkk  George,  Esq.    37,  Porttand-pUics,  W. 
•Church,  W.  H..  Esq. 

Churchill,  Lord  Mficd  Spencer.     16,  JixdUind-^ate^  S.W, 
Chorchill,  Ch.irles,  Ksq.     Weifhrid-je-park^  Surrei/. 

CUrendoD,  George  Willinm,  Ear]  of,  K.G.,  «,c.n.    1,  Grosrenor'crc$ccnif  S, 
Th«  Grove,  Watford,  ISciia;  and  /lindon,  Wilts, 
410  Clark,  Lieut.  Alex.  J.     14,  St,  Janus' S'S*j'utre,  5.11'.;   and  t'vesiccll-Uatt 
Jfahtdee,  Xctcport,  ilonmotdhshire^ 
Clark,  J.  Hownrth,  Esq,     Cheetham  CoUegiatt-schoott  Manchester, 
•Clark,  Sir  James,  Burt.,  w.d,,  r.R.S.     Pofjshot'pcuk,  Surrey, 
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CUrk»  Jolm  Gilclirist,  Esq.     SpedtUtcht  VumfritSy  Diat\fric%Jiire^ 
CUHe,  Latimer,  Esq.     1,   Vktwia-ttreeit  Wt9lmv\Ucrf  S.SW;  and  C^iiiv, 
CUrk,  WilUam,  E»q.     TA*  C*rfir»,  South  yorvood. 
Clark,  Rer,  W.  Geo.,  U.a,     Tfitultj  CotUife,  ComUruije. 
Clark,  W.  H.,  Kaq.     G,  Lainater-terrace,  ffi/deyark^  W, 
Clarlte.  Cupt.  A.,  E.E.     Arui;/  md  Haty  dutf,  S.W, 
"Clarke,  ReT.  W,  B.,  m.a.    Jt.  Leonard's^  Sijdruy,  AVw  &ii(tA  HuZc**.    Ci/*  o/ 
Menrt,  Ridutrdn/n,  ComAUl, 
420  CUrke,  W.,  Esq,     15,  Loditruk^-gruve,  W, 

Claude,  Eugene,  Esq.      VUU  JletcHia,  Cur/^on-roaJ,  Tti/HfU-park,  X. 
•Clareriog,  Sir  William  AIoy»iuf,   llait.,  m.a.      EThiY^t/  CuieertUy  Ctub,  S.  W, 
Xx\cett-p-trht  n«'tr  Qate^Jtcad ;  timt  GrccHcrofl,  Durlutm, 
CInrton,  Cnpt,  John  W.,  late  I5th  HuKars.     H,  Pwtman-tqMarf,  W. 
Clayton,  Si-  W.  It.     ffarleyford,  Great  Murtoic,  Jiuch. 
*Clci;h(mi,  Hugh,  Esq.,  1I.I>.,  Coiuervntor  of  ForaU,  Uadnu.     Strut  Hhy,  Si. 
Andrem's. 
Clenwnts,  Rer.  H.  C,     United  Un'tixnUn  CAuh^S,  W. 
Clerk,  Capl.  CUude.     Hilit  tnj  Prltan  {QuavtCs  i?fncA),  SuvUiwark^  S» 
Cleimoiit,  Thonuw,  Loiil.     liaKensdaic^park,  Nt«nj^  hishmd. 
•ClcvplftoJ,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of.    Cicvehnd'house,  \7,St,JaniCi'$-S'jiiare,  S.W 
430  CUtTord,  Sir  Ctiarlea.     Cwnpden-4tOU$e,  /irotiirurciy,  Won  esUrsJtire, 
Cltirord,  Chai  les  Carendi»h,  Enq.     }/oum  of  Lords,  S,  \\\ 
ClioUin,  Loni  Kdwnrd.     Ariafj  and  Xacy  CiuJj,  S.  JK, 
CUpperlon.    lloWrt   Charles,    Ksij.,   II.B.ai.    Coniul,    Kertch.      Care  of  T.  G. 

SUict'lci/,  E*q.t  Forcijn-officr,  S.  W. 
Cllre,  Rtr.  Arclier.      WAitJUid,  ITertford, 
Clowes,  E.,  E»q.     SatislMi-yvi'Mrf,  FUet'Street,  E.C, 
Clowffl,    Geor^,    Eaq.      Duke^ireel,    Stamford^irect,    Bhckfriors,    S.E.; 

CJuiriiuj'cross,  S.  W. ;  and  Sarbiiw^  Sunri/, 
Clovm,  RcT.  George,  B.A.     StirUton,  Smre^. 
CtowM,    William.    Esq.      VaJie'strc^l,    Stamfo^-d-sirectt    BUckfrutn,   S.E, ; 

Chtiring-cro$%,  S.  W, ;  and  51,  Gloucester-terrace^  Ifi/de-park,  W. 
Clow»,  William  <;hftfle«  Knight,  E»i.,  M.A.     Diihe-sirettt  Stamford- street, 
Btackfriirt,  S.E.;  (i«d  Surbiton,  5urrt^. 
440  CoUioI  J,  Johu  Chevalier,  Eaq.    Athenatun  Club,  S.  W. ;  and  Tpsickh,  Sktffolk, 
•Cochrane,  CapL  the  Hon.  A.,  R.K.,  c.».    Junior  United  ServitS!  Ctub,  5.  W. 
Cotkbinu,  Captain    Jmue*   Gwrge,    I'owul  Piodce,  Bengal.     C^-e  of  (htonet 

Qjckljiim,  Jfracon  AsA,  Xoricich. 
Cotkerton,  IlJchard,  Esq.     12,  Vetersham-tcrrace^  ^oath  Ketisin>jtoit,  U". 
Cijcklv,  Captain  Gt'orge.     9,  IhUon-jmitcna,  South- Kenshhjf on,  11'. 
C<>vk»,  Colonel  C,  l.fgoii,  CoId:iti-eain  Giianla.     Crcditon,  Deeon. 
Cocks,  Major  OcUviua  Trnke.     180,  PicciMtilt;/,  W. 

•CoL-ki,    Reginald     Thistlelhwajle,     E«q.       43,    CA^rtttfj-ct^oss,    S.W.;     attd 
22,  Utrtfvrd-itreet,  Mayfair,  W, 
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Coghlan,  Edward,  Esq.    Training'irutituiion,  Oray's-inn^nadj  W.C, 
Coghlan,  J.,  Enq.,  Engr.-in-Chief  to  the  GoTenunent.     Bumoa  Ayre$.     Care  of 
Messrs,  J.  Fair  and  Co^  4,  East  Induxtcenuet  Leadenhail'Strfet,  E,C, 
450  CogUan,  Migor  Gen.  Sir  William  HL^  k.cb.,  b.a.    Mamsgattf  Kent, 
Colchester,  Reginald  Charles  Edwatd,  Lord.    AU  Souls*  College,  Oxford. 
Cole,  William  H„  Esq.     23,  Portland-place,  W. 

Colebrook,  John,  Esq.     15,  St.  Leonards-terrace,  King*»-road,  Chelsea,  S,W, 
*Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart.,  F.R.A.a.    37,  South-et.,  Park-laite^W, 
Colebrooke,  Lt-General  Sir  Wm.,  K.A.,  K.O.,  C.B.,  K.H.,  F.B.A.8.     Datchet, 

near  Windsor;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W, 
Coleman,  Ererard  Home,  Esq.,  F.R.A.8.     Registry  and  Record  O^ee,  Adelaide- 
place,  Zondon-Mdge,  E,C, 
Coles,  Charles,  jun.,  Esq.     86,  Great  Tou:er*street,  E.C. 
*CoUett,  William  Rickford,  Esq.     Carnarvon ;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.W, 
Collier,  C.  T.,  Esq.  (Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple).     Cedar-villa^  Sation, 
Surrey  ;  and  Oriental  Cluh^  W, 
460  Collinson,  Henry,  Esq. 

CollinsoD,  John,  Esq.,  c.E.     9,  Clarendon-gardens,  Maida^ill,  W. 

CoIIinson,  Yice-Admiral  Uichanl,  c.b.    Haoen^lodge,  Ealing,  W,;  and  United 

Service  Club,  S.  W. 
Collison,  Francis,  Esq,    UeniC'Ml,  Sturey,  S, 

Colnaghi,  Dominic  E.,  Esq.     Care  of  F,  B.  Alston,  Esq,,  Foreign-office,  S.  \V. 
Colquhoun,  Sir  Patrick,  H.A. 
Colqtihoun,  Sir  Robert  G.,  K.c.B.      6,   Ulster4errace,  Regent* s-parh,  K,W, 

and  14,  Arlington'Street,  W. 
Colvill,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Surg.  H.M.  Ind.  Armr.     Lawn-bank,  ITampstead; 

and  Baghdad. 
•Colrille,  Charles  John,  Urd.    42,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. 
Colvin,  Binney  J.,  Esq.     71,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
470  Colvin,  Captain  W.  B.    Shirley-cottage,  Croydon, 
Combe,  Lieut.  B.  A. 

Combe,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.A.     University  Press,  Oxford, 
Commerell,  Commr.  J.  E.,  B.K.,  v.c.     Alverbank,  near  Qosport, 
Conder,  John,  Esq.    Ifallbrooke-hoitse,  New  Wandsvcorth,  S.  W. 
Coney,  Rev.  T.,  M.A.     Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  Chatham. 
Constable,  Capt.  Chas.  Gelding,  i.K.    68,  ffamiUon-ter,, St.  .JoJm^s-irooil,  X.W, 
Cook,  Edwai'd,  Esq,     Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cook,  H.  Esq.,M.D.,  &c.  Care  of  Messrs,  Forbes  and  Co.,  12,  LcadenJtaU-st.,E.C. 
Cooke,  Lt.-Colonel  A.  C,  r.e.      Topograj^iical    Departtnent,  4,  Kew-street, 
Spring-gardens,  S,  W. 
48o*Cooke,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  P.R.S.,  p.l.s.,  p.z.8.,  p.o.s.,  Accid.  Bell.  Art,  Venet. 
etHolmSocius.  Gtcn-Andred,  OroonAridge,  Sussex,  and  Atltenarim  Club,  S.W, 
Cooke,  John  George,  Esq.     18,  Pelham-place,  Brampton,  S,W, 
Cooke,  Rer.  J.  Hunt.     Victoria-houu,  SmUhaea,  Hants, 
Cooke,  Kathaniel,  Esq.     5,  Ladbrooke'terrace,  Notting-hiU^  W, 
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Cooke.  Robt  Fo  Esq.     50*  Albmart»HtrM»  W. 

C<K)keT  WUliaiQ  Hennr,  Giq.,  B«rrUter-at-Law.     4,  Eln-eourtf  Temple,  E,C» 
Cooler,  WiUiam  Deiborongh,  Esq.     13,  Colicge^lncet  Camdm-tovn,  N.  W, 
Cooper,  Sir  DaoieL     20.  Prmcc't^ardfrts,  Jftfde-parJt,  S,  W, 
Cooper,  Ll.-Col.  EJvanl,  QrenxiiurOumrds.    5,  Bryanttnn'^qtuvrCt  IK. 
Cooper,  Lt.-Col.  Joshua  H.,  7lh  Fu&ilior*.     Vutibodefiy  Mtdtingat', 
490*Coote,  Cnptain  Robert,  R.X.    ShaUi,  BxtUm,  Soidhampton, 

Cof*,  Waller,  ULb  ttM.'a  Charge  d'Affiiire  at  the  Eqmidor.     14,  TU  Terrace, 

Copley,  Sir  Jowph  William,  Bjirt.    SprothorQxujhf  DoitoOiUr, 
Cork  and  Orrwy,  Earl  of.     1 ,  Oraftoi^-^rttt,  W, 

Cork,  Katfaaniel.  E*q.     Ivy^odge,  9,  Warwick-road,  Vffpcr  Clapton,  I^.E, 
Corner,  Willnro  Af.,  K^,    Cobden-hcntse,  LtytoMtone ;   atid  104,   Lfttdcnfuili- 
ftrttt,  E.C. 
•Comfih -Brown,  Chnrles,  Esq.     7,  LaRsdtwne'ptaotf  C?i//ofl,  Bridot, 
Conitliwaite,  Rcr.  T.,  M.a.     /or«i,  WtdOumatow, 

Comwell.  James,  Esq.*  PH.  dk.      JV«*rr-6yn,  Dnrinyoulh'parh^Forest-hiH. 
"Commce,  Frederick,  Esq.     Parkham-'hall,  Wickham  Mtfrket,  Suffolk, 
500  Cory,  Fi-wlmc  C.,  E«q.,  M.o.     fl,  Ntuxtti-plact,  Commercial-nkid,  S. 
Coster,  GaiUaiiroe  F.,  t«q.     11,  Park-crescent,  Jiegent's-park,  N,  W. 
•CoinrsT,  WiUiam  HallJday,  Esq.     Oxford <md  Cmahrid^  Ctuh,  S,W» 
Coarieanj,    h.  W.,  F^.      British   Post-office,   Coiuiaittviopte,      Cart  0/  /?. 

Wood,  £i^.,  139,  Fleei^retl, 
Cowan,  John  E.,  Esq.     58,  DeiAigh'-streett  S.  H*. 
CovanJ,  WilUnm,  Esq.     7,  Southtca-terrace,  Southaea,  Portsjnoutb. 
•Cosreil,  Major  Sir  J.  C,  K.C.B.,  n.E.     Buckingham-palace,  S,  W, 
Cowley,  Norman,  Etq.     4,  Jfonta^fu^place,  Afontagu-aqtuirCf  W. 
Cowper,  Seilg^wlck  S.,  E»q.     /iookwood,  Pockhampton,  Queenahnd. 
Cdx.  Mr.  S<rif;)!iitit,  Barrister-at-Ijiw,    Kccordcr  of  Fnlmnuth.      I,  Kaaex-caurt, 
Temple,  EX.;  and  Moai-TMtmt,  ffigh-uwtd,  MildUsex, 
510  Coysli,  John  S.,  Esq.    LoMini-hoiisc,  Si,  B^elen'a-piace,  E,C» 
Crane,  leonanl,  Esq.,  SCD.     7,  AWewirle^itreety  W. 
Cmufiird,  I. i cut. -General  Jamri  Robertnon,  Grenadier  Ouattls.    TrmeUers*Chht 

8.  W,  ;  and  36,  Prince' stjardau%  W. 
Crawford,  Hobert  Wigrara,  E»q.,  m.p.     71,  Old  Brcadtireet,  E.C. 
Cravfnnt,  0.  J.,  Esq.     Athcnawn  Cft**,'5.ir. 

Creswell,  Rev.  S.  F„  ¥.A.      771^  Grammar  School^  Dariford,  Xorth  Kent. 
•Crvyke,  Oipt.  Richard  Boralon,  R.x.     Ulcerstone,  Lancaahire. 
Crvker,  T.  F.  Dillon,  Esq.     19,  PetHam^acfy  Brampton,  S.  W. 
CroU,  A,  A.,  Esq.,  c.e.    SottlAteood,  Soutft\eood-lane,  Ilighijate, 
CpjU,  h\n^  F^.     16,  The  Boltonx,  Brompton,  S.  ir. 
$10*Croikef,  J,  Rodney,  Esq.    Eoreat-houae,  JTigh  Beechf  Esser^ 

CrcMM,  thft  RcT.  Thoroiu,  d.cl.,  lc.R.A.9i     I/ostingg. 
1  Cranaaa,  Jones  Hiscutt,  Eaq.    Bolh-park,  (^igwelt,  Eitex. 
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■ 

H 

•CiDwiier,  Thoa.  MoaUj,  E«j.,  U.A.     Tftomtftn-haii,  Bedak,  iorkaMire, 

H 

Cromljr,  Jainca,  E«q.     17  ^  Serjeant' uitui,  E.C.                                       ^H 

H                  1859 

Cull,  Riclianl,  Escj.,  pj.a.     13,  Tttvistock-streett  Bed/ord-tguare,  \\\^^ 

■ 

Curnmiiig,   William    Fullarton,   Ksq.,  M.D.      atA^mviun    C/iifr,  ^.11^ 

Kineikm,  Edinhurjk, 

H            isao 

Cualiflb,  Roger,   Enq.      24«  Zowbard-strect,  E.C;    and  10,   Qii«ai> 

Soutk  KewiJujion,  W. 

H                 1864 

Cunaiogham,  H.  Esq. 

H 

CuDningham,  John  Wm.,  tiUq.,  Sec.  Kind's  College.    A>i]W/M<-AouM,  W.Q, 

Murrvw,  iV,  U'. 

H 

5J0*Cunynghnme,  Mujor-Geo.  A.  T.,  C.B.      CoiamotidiHQ  VubliH   Dirmcmt  I 

Earrach,  Dublun, 

H 

Cure,  Cupel,  E»q.     51,  Orwtnor-ttreet,  W, 

H 

Cun-ie,  A,  A.  Hay,  Esq.,  c.L.     Tho  Manor-hous^,  Tmbt-idge-wdU, 

H                  1843 

•Cuiaetjtw,  Maiiuckjee,  E»q.,  F.tt.s.:(.A.     TiV/a-Zfycu//a,  i/umtay. 

H 

•Curtis,  Timothy,  Esq. 

H 

Curtoii,  Hon.  R.     2i,ArUn3ton-areet,  W.;  and  Parhim-paTh,Sleynu\g,Svi 

Cuttamv,  John  Fnis,  J.,  K«j.     Ctcvtlawl-JwMe,  OrcdUe-roadt  KHhurtk,N,\ 

in 

H 

Dnllos,  A.  0.,  Esq.     3C,  Damfort-gardeM^  W,                                   ^^| 

H 

•Dalgety.  FreJ.  <.i.,  Y^i\.     8,  Jlydc-park-Uirrttce,  TT-                               ^H 

H                  lii65 

D'AlmvIJu,  W.  IS.,  E»q.     19,  Grtcn-park,  Bath.                                   ^H 

H                  1863 

$40  Diilfym{jle,  I>uniiM,  l^Uq.     Thorpe'todge^  Huncich,                                 ^^H 

H 

llmliymple,  Geo.  Elphiufctcuc,  Esq.     Logkt  ElphinstonCt  Ab€r%lccnshirt»        1 

H 

Daltoti,  D.  Foster  Grant,    Esq.     ShatJuJuiust,  near  \yincanUm,  Someneu 

H             ib:>9 

Dalyell,  Sir  Kol.t.   Alex.  Oaborii,  liait,     7/.Jr.'«   Conaal  at  Jasstj ;  amf  j 

Bcigraic-road,  S.  }V\                                                                             ^^M 

H                 18d& 

Dalzivl,  SVillUm  K.,  Esq.     5,  QreslMm-jiark,  Brixton,  8.                   ^H 

H 

Datncr,  Lt.-Col.  Lionel  S.  Diiwton.     2,  Chapet-^trcet,  Grmvewjr-tqtaar^^^^ 

H                 18G2 

lAuTdU,  John  Bayly,  E*i.                                                                      ^^ 

■                 1838 

'Darwin,  ChArles,  Esq.,  U.A.,  F.R,8.  0,  Q»mt  Jfinc-<frc0/,CtiCtfn(/u/cS</ttarJ 

H                   IBGQ 

Duent,  John  Bur^-,  Esq.     23.  IVaricwA-nxw/,  ilaidM-hiU,  W.              JH 

H                   1863 

Dnriet,  R.  II.,  Esq.                                                                                      ^H 

H 

550  Davis,  Edmund  F.,  Esq.     0,  Cork-street,  Bcnd'^tr^ct,  }\\                            \ 

1                 1868 

Dans,  Dr.  Francis  William,  Sargeon  it.N,     J/.M.S.  'AUrt;'  a»d  Elm-I^ 

St.  AtUi's'hUi,  WitndiicortK,  S,  W.                                                            | 

1                 1866 

Uvi»,  FiiHlerick  E.,  Esq.     20,  Bland/ordsq^tare,  2f.  IK.                                 J 

H 

lUvts,  Kiclianl,  Esq,     U,  St.  Helen  a-pl^fie,  E.C.                                             1 

H                 18G1 

D»Ti»,  Stiff-ComnMndcr  John  Edwanl,  R-N.  Hydrogixtphic^ffice,  AdmiraHjf,  i| 
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Dftvi*,  Sir  John  Knncia,  Dart.,  c.c.n.,  r.B3.,  r.K.s.X. A«   ^U^iMVum  C7«ft,  S.  \V» 

and  J/olIjfWQijd,  near  Briilot. 
*DnwiiAj,  the  Hon.  rnjroa.     Hcninghorovg/t-huUt  AVirfow  lfwi-0»i»g|  ToriiAirr. 
Ddarjr,  Her.  Thomas,  u.a.     35,  Momi^xct,  W, 
Drimifantn,  WillUtn,  £Uq.     3,  fvrvlittttr-tqwsn,  ffyde-fork,  IT. 
n«  DLiquierc,  John,  Lord.    9,  Stix^ordF-fitieet  W, 
S6o  [le  Boof^bo,  T.J.,  e«q.    6,  CAoniv-oroi*.  ^.IV'. 
De  CrMptgny.  LieuU  C,  n.2r. 

l^c  G(!X,  William  Praucis,  E«q.     ^,  THroifmorUmHtrtet,  E.C, 
I>e  Ur«r  ana  TtipoD, CmrgQ  Krcirnkk  Suuud,  Ewl.     1,  CariUm-fftrdentf  S,W,f 

*md  Siudley  Roytil^  Jiipon, 
Ik  Lubi,  A..  Esq. 

!.)«  Lnm,  Dr.  Ilnnaitel.     13,  IIoHund-viHa^TOiMl,  AViu^fon,  Bl 
IVll,  ^^''illiIIn,  Kiq.     Mf»arM,  Cpoilit,  Det-'fitld^  and  Co.^  L<m^  Acre. 
neahnm,  Adiu.  Sir  Uear^  Miiogles,  R.X.»  K.C.B,    31,  Gir/itoft-rvai^  MftiJd'VtU,  W. 
htaoKm,  AlficJ,  Eac^.     G,  AWemarto^trtci,  W, 
•DenitoD,  Sir  William  "nwiMi,  KUJ-B.,  Lietit*Col.  B.E.,  r.ll.8,     OtMrvatory, 
Aojif  SheeH. 
570  DiBDioaa,  near-Admiml  the  Hoo.  Joupb,     Cvmmandir'm-C^ef,  Pacific;  and 
17»  EiitOH-Urrace,  S.  W. 
*D*rbf,  Edwai-d  Hfnrj-,  Karl  of,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  D.c.u     23,  8L  Jama's-tquarc, 
5,  W.  ;  and  Knot^sky-parkj  VreyCotij  Limcashirt* 
De  SoIia.Col.  fiodolph,  C.B.     123,  Pati-malt,  SAV. 
Do  W^easrlow,  Lieut.  Fnis.  0.  SimiikinAon,  a.K.      55,   Vl^oria-4treti,   VTeai- 

mrRitcr,  S.  \V. 

*D<raur,  Alexander,  Eiq.     2,  AteniU'roadt  lUgmfi^park,  iV.  TT. 
*I>eron»hir«.  WiUiara  Cavmaisli.  Duke  oC^  I.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  Jl.*.,  r.B.S.  I^CTOHsfu'rc 
Aoiuf,  Pkciditl'j,  W,  ;  and  //a/x/icicAc-Aj//,  Ucrbyshirc 
Iiick,  A.  H.  Em].,  3(.a,,  f..r.,B.     Free  Church  Ji'onnal  College,  Gtiugow. 
Dick,  Oipt.  Charles  CrmiiciDd*     Exeter^  Devon, 
•Dick,  Fittwilliam,  E.«q,,  M.p.     20,  Curzoihatteei,  Hajifair,  W, 
'    Dick,  Itobert  Kerr,  lCs.i„  Bcngnl  Civil  Serrice,     Oriental  Ckb,  W. 
$80  Dick,  WiUiflin  Grome,  Kof^.     29,  Leuider-t^Mtrtt  W, 

*Dickenaon.  Sebaatioa  Stewart,  l£jq.,U.P.,Barnstcr-al-Law.  Broun' »-hilt,SttVMdt 

GloHcestershtre. 
*Dlcida«>n,   Fnuicii   Hcarv,  I'lsq.,   V.s.A.      119,  SU  O^orge's^tiOre,  PindieOt 
^Y. ;  and  KinijicestuH-pork,  Somerset. 
Dicktoson.  John,  K«q,,  jun.     ^,  £taex^aart,  7i»np/r,  £.C. ;  and  Abttott's'hiUt 

J/emtl-fffmpitead, 
Dlckion,  A.  Beuson,  Eiq,    i,  Kett^/uaret  Linooln'a^nn,  W.C, 
Dicki.au,  Clutrlea  Haumer,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Silkoizi  Kflle,  Black  Sea.     Cart 

of  J.  ilnrray^  Esq.,  Foreign-vjfke,  S.W. 
DicLi,  BiiTiiiiJ,  Ksq  ,  of  Algoa  Bbj-,     3,  J?or»et-»iputre,  IK 
Digbjr,  G,  Winsfield,  K^r\.     Sherlnmc-ctatfef  Ihrtct, 
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Digbj,  Lieut.*CoI.  John  Almerus.     Chalmington-hoitsCf  Cattstock,  Dorchester, 
Digby,  Kenelm  T.  Eaq.,  M.P.    Shafteshwry-housey  Kensington^  S,  TV. 
$90*Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  K.p.     76,  SUxme-street,  S,  W. 
DiUon,  the  Hon.  Arthur.    17,  Chrges^treet,  W. 

DixDsdale,  J.  C,  Esq.     50,  ComAiil,  E.C.;  and  52^  deteUmd-tquare,  S.W, 
Dix,  ThomaA,  Esq.     10,  Amaellstreet,  W.C, 
Dixon,  Lieut-Colonel  John.     18,  SeymouT'Streetf  J^wiman-^quare, 
Dixon,  W.  Uepworth,  Esq.,  F.9.A.  6,  St,  Jame^ ^terracXy  Segenfs-park,  N,  W. 
Dobie,  Robert,  Esq.,  u.D.,  B.N.  7,  BbugkUm-pl.,  AmpthiU-sq.^  ffampstead-rd^  N.  W, 
Dodson,  John  George,  Esq.,  M.P.    6,  Seamore-place,  Jfajjfairf  W. 
Domrille,  William  T.,  Esq.,  H.D.,  B.N.    Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.  W, ;  A'aral 

Dockyard f  Malta. 
Donald,  James,  Esq.     20,  Melville-terracet  Edinburgh, 
6oo  Donne,  John,  Esq.     Instow,  North  Devon, 

Doran,  Dr.  John,  F.S.A.     33,  Lansdoume-road^  Notting-htU,  TT. 
Douglas,  James  A.,  Esq.     14,  Porchester-square^  W. 
Douglas,  John,  Esq.     Angas-lodge^  Portsea, 
Douglas,  Capt.  N.  D.  C.  F.     Quitrds'  Cbtb,  S.W. 
Dover,  John  William,  Esq.     132,  Stanley'StrcH,  Belgraoia,  S.W, 
Doyle,  Sir  Francis  Hastings  C,  Bart,     Custom-house^  E.G. 
•Drach,  Solomon  Moses,  Esq.  F.RA.S.    39,  Ifowiand'Street,  Fitzroy-sqiiare,  W, 
Drake,  Francis,  Esq.,  F.0.8.     f^icester. 
Drew,  Klajor  H.     14,  St.  James' s-square,  S.W. 
6io  Drummond,  Alfred,  Esq,     Charing-crosa^  S.W. 
Drummond,  E.  A.,  Esq.    2,  Bryanstor^^quare,  W. 
Drummond,  Lieut-General  John.     Tl^e  Boycct  Dymookt  Gloucestertltire, 
Drury,  Capt.  Byron,  iln.      The  United  Service  Clubf  S,  W, 
*Du  Cane,  Major  Francis,  R,E.    64,  Lowndes-square,  S.  W, 
♦Ducie,  Henry  John,  Earl,  F.R.8.    30,  Prmce's-gate,  S,  W, 
Duckworth,  Henry,  Esq.     Hbhnfield-housef  Aijbtirth,  near  Liverpool. 
*Duir,  Right  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphiifttonc  Grant,  m.p,   4,  Queeris^ate-gardenSt 
South  Kensington,  W, 
Duff,  Wm.  Pirie,  Esq.     Calcutta.     Care  of  Messrs,  John  Watson,  and  Co.,  34, 
Fenchurch-street,  E.G. 
•Dufferin,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.P.,  K.C.B.  Dufferin*lodge,  Fitzroy'park,  Bighgate,  2f. 
620*Dugdale,  Captain  Henry  Charles  G.    Meremle-hatl,  Atherstone,  Warwich, 

*Dugdale,  John,  Esq.     1,  Ifyde-park-gardens ;  and  Llwyn,Llanfyllin,  Oswestry^ 
Dunbar,  John  Samuel  A.,  Esq.     28,  PembridgC'Crescentf  Baymcater,   W;  and 

4,  Barnard's  Inn,  Jlolhom. 
Duncan,  Capt,  Francis,  R.A.,  M.A.,  F.E,8.    32,  The  Commonf  Woolwich,  S.E. 
♦Duncan,  Geo)^,  Esq.     45,  G<»don-square,  W,C. 

•Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Sir  David;  Q.c.     13,  Kin^s-Bmch-walk,  Temple,  E,C. ; 
and  Ochtertyre,  Stirling, 
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Dunell,  Heiuy  James,  Esq.     12,  Sfyde-park-aquaret  TV. 
*Diiiilop,  R.  H.  Wallace,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Ihdian  Civil  Service.     Lakefield,   Qlen 

Urquhart,  /ncffnwss-sAtfV. 
*I>aiiinore,  Charles  Adolphua  Hurray,  Earl  of.    24,  CarHon-hotae-Urraeef  S.  W. 
Dann,  Capt  F.  J.  A.       P<niillon,    Tburs,    France,  and  4,  Can^irian-grove, 

Graveaend,  E.C, 
650*Dmiraven,  Edwin  Bichard,  Earl  of,   F.B.8.     Aiare-manOTt  Limerick  ;  and 

Danraoert'Caaile,  Glamorganshire, 
Daprat,  Cheralur  Alfredo.    H,M,T.  '  Arbitrator,*  Cape  Toum,  Cape  of  Qood 

Hope.     Care  of  Jos.  Searight,  Eaq.f  7,  Eagt-India-aventie,  EX. 
Darfaam,  Edward,  Esq^  Beaia^utmp'fwtset  K^noorth,  near  Leicester, 
D'Urban,  M.-Gen.  W.  J.   Deputy  Quariermaster-Oeneral,  Canada ;  U.  8.  Clvb, 

8.  W. ;  and  Newport^  near  Exeter, 
Datton,  F.  S^  Esq.    Eeform  Ctub,  8,  W. ;  and  Adelaide,  Australi 
Dattcm,  Frederidc  H.,  Esq.    45,  Dover-street,  W, 


1867 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1863 
1862 
1862 
1864 
1866 

1861 
1862 
1862 
1858 
1863 
1867 
1866 
1868 
1865 
1861 
1860 

1853 


Eadie,  Robert,  Esq.     Slaydon^on'Tyne,  Durham. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  Capt  A.  P.,  R.N.,  o.B.    Deptford  Dockyard,  E, 
Eardley-Wilmot,  Major-Gen.  P.,  M.II.A.    22,  Victoria-rd.,  Chpham-common,8,  W, 
Eastwick,  Captain  W.  J.    12,  Leinster-terrace,  ffyde^ark,  W, 
640  EatoD,  F.  A.,  Esq.     New  University  Club,  St,  Jcmies*s^treet,  S,Wf 
*Eaton,  H.,  Esq.     16,  Prince' s-gaie,  Hyde-park,  "W* 
♦Eaton,  Henry  William,  Esq.,  M.P.     16,  Princess-gate,  Hyde-park,  W, 
•Eaton,  William  Meritoo,  Esq.,  16,  Prince' srgate,  Hyde-park,  W, 
Eatwellj    Sargeon-Major    W.   G.    B.,     m.d.       17,    Kensington'park-tcrrace, 

NoUing-hUl,  W, 
Eber,  General  F.    33,  St,  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 

Ebury,  Lord.    107,  Park-street,  Qrostenor-square,  W. ;  and  Moor-park,  Herts, 
Eden,  Vira-Adm.  Charles,  C.B.     20,  Wilton^lace,  S.  W, 
Edge,  Rev.  W.  J.,  m.a.     Benenden-^icarage,  near  Staplehwst,  Kent, 
Edgeworth,  M.  P.,  Esq.,  BENO.  C.8.    Mastrim-Kouse,  Jnerly,  8. 
65o*£dward,  James,  Esq.     Balruddery,  by  Dundee,  N.B, 

♦Edwardes,  Thomas  Dyer,  Esq.    5,  Hyde-park-gate,  Kensmgton,  W, 
Edwards,  Rev.  A.  T.,  U.A.    39,  D^er  Kennington-iane,  S. 
Edwards,  G.  T.,  Esq.,  11.A.     Deton4odge,  Alexandra-road,  London^  N.  W. 
♦Edwards,  Henry,  Esq.     53,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Edwards,  Major  J.  B.,  B.E.     United  Service  Clttb,  S.  W,     Care  of  Messrs,  H.  8, 

Zing  and  Co,,  65,  Comhill,  E.C. 
Egerton,   Captain   the  Hon.  Francis,  B.N.,  H.p.    Bridgetcater-houae,   S.W,J 
and  H.M,S,  *  St.  George: 
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Elder,  A.  L.,  Esq.     Carli^e^use,  ffampstaad, 
*Elder,  George,  Esq.    Knock-cattle,  Ayrshire. 
Eley ,  Charles  John,  Esq.     Oid  Bnmpton,  5.  W. 
66o  Elias,  Ney,  Jun.,  Esq.     64,  Invemes9*terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 

EUenboroof^,  Edward,  Earl  of,  O.C.B.    Swtham-houM,  near  Cheltenham, 
Ellertoo,  John  L.,  Esq.     C,  Coimaiight'pkKe,  Hyde-park,  W. 
EUiot,  G.,  Esq.,  X.P.,  C.E.  The  ffaii,  ffoughton-ie-Springf  near  Fence  Uwees^ 
Jhtrham, 
*£Uiot,  Capt.  L.  R.    La  MaHleraye-gur-Seme,  Seme  IpfHiewr*,    Care  of  J,  X. 

Emu  Esq.,  10,  Connaught-place,  W, 
*£Ulott,  Rer.  Charles  Boileaa,  1I.A.,  F.B.S.     TiUtingaUme,  Suffolk, 
Ellis,  C.  H.  Fair£u,  Esq.,  Lieut  B.A.    Shoeburyneu,  Essex, 
Ellis,  W.  E.  H.,  Esq.    Jfasfield^ectory,  Gloucester;  Oriental  Chb,  W.}  and 

BycuUa  dub,  Bombay. 
Elphinstone,  Major  Howard  C,  B.E.    Buckmgham^alace,  S,  W, 
Elsey,  Colonel  William.     West-lodge,  Ealing,  W. 
670  Elton,  Sir  A.  H.,  Bart.  Aihenatum  Club,S.W.}  and  Cleted&n-court,  Somersetshire. 
Ely,  John  Heorj  Wellington  Graham  Lofkus,  Marquis  of.     9,  Prino^s-gaie,  W, 
•Emanuel,  Harry,  Esq.    8,  Clarence-terrace,  Regents-park,  N,  W, 
Emanuel,  Joel,  Esq^  F.A.S.     Xiorfolk^Ua,  LansdotmeToad,  ifottrng-hUl,  TV. 
Emslie,  John,  Esq.    47,  Qrai^s-inn-road,  W.C. 
Euderby,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.B.8,,  F.L.S.     13,  Great  St.  Selen*s,  E.C. 
Enfield,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.8.A.     19,  Chester-terrace,  Regent* s-park,  N.  W, 
Engl^eart,  Gardner  D.,  Esq.     1,  Eaton-place-souihf  S.  W, 
Erskine,  Admiral  John  Elphinstone,   u.p.,    c.D.     II.M.S,    'Edgar  j*   1  L, 
Albany,  W.;  and  Cardross,  Stirling,  N,B, 
•Esmeade,  G,  M.  M.,  Esq.    29,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W, 
680  Erans,  Colonel  William  Edwyn.    24,  Great  Cumberland-place,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Erana,  ¥,  J.,  Esq.,  Staff  Captain  K.H.,  F.R3.,  f,r.a.s.     4,  Wellington-terrace, 

Charlton,  Blackheath,  S,E. 
^Evans,  Vice- Admiral   George.      1,  Nevo-street,   Spring-gardens,  S,W.; 

Englefield-green,  Staines. 
Evans,    Thos.  Wm.,   Esq.      1,   Dartmouth'stieet,  Westminster,  S.W,; 

Allestree-wall,  Derby, 
•Evans,  W.  Esq. 

Evans,  W.  Herbert,  Esq.    32,  BeHfordstreet,  May/air,  W. 
Evelyn,  Lieat.-Colonel  George  P.     84,  Onshu>gardens,  Brompton,  S.  W, 
•Evelyn,  William  J.,  Esq.,  f.8.a.  Evelyn  Estate-office,  Evelyn-street,  Deptford. 
•Everett,  James,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 
Everitt,  George  A.,  Esq.     Knotcle*hall,  Wancickshire, 
690  Ewing,  J.  D.  Crum,  Esq.     21,  Birchin-lane,  E.C- 

Ewing,  John  Orr,  Esq.    Zecenfield-house,  Alexandria,  Dambctrt&nshire. 

Eyre,  Edward  J.,  Esq. 

Eyre,  George  E.,  Esq.    69,  Lomdn-^quoret  Bnmptcn,  S.  U'. 
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Ejn,  M)ijor-C«).  SlrTincent,  o,u,     Mhmavm  CM,  8,W,;  and  33,  Thwhc* 

vptarCt  8.  W. 
Kairboini.  Sir  Willuun.  Bart.,  O.E..  r.n.s.     Haneheiter* 
Fairfax,  CapUio  Henrf,  it.ir.     Army  and  Aiury  C/iifr,  8.  W, 
Fftirhohnc.George  Knlglit,  Emi. 
Fatrauin,  tdwnrd  St.  John.  £«q.,  ?jQS.,  fro.     874,  Via  Santa  Maria,  Fi»a. 

Car*  of  H,  Fiiinium,  E$q> 
Falconpr.  Thomai,  Esq,     Usk,  MonmouifaJtire, 
•/do  Falomwr,  Willinm.  iUq.     23,  UadmkaU-^rtrd,  S,C,t  md  43,  UiUdrop-ntadt 
Caniden-^ew-towix^  N. 
Falkland,  LacKu  Bcntiock,  Viaconnt,     Bk\titeTiftetfef  Tork»Air€, 
•Fsm«haw«,  Admiral  E.  G.     63,  Eaton-dquare^  S,\V. 
FarqahanoD,  Lieot-Col.  G.  M«B.     Junior  United  Sarvica  Club,  S,  W. 
•Farter,  W.  Jas,,  Enq,     2*,  Boltonrttrett^  PxccadiUji,  W. 
FaalkDer,  Charles,  Ecq.,  F.S.A.,  TjaJL     Deddington^  Oxmu 
•Faiiulhorpf,  Rev,  J.  P.,  m.a.     Thxining-coil^c,  B*dtersta» 
Fawoett.  Oiptain  Edward  Boyd,  K.A.     Vunollt/t  Tor<jv<i>j* 
Fawcett,  Hcnrjr  E«q.      Wainjiford,  Lymin>jton* 
•Fajrer,  Joseph,  Esq.,  M.D.     Calcutta,       Citrt  of  General  Spent,  14,  Drum- 
mond'plaee,  Edii^tmjh. 
710  Fanlterley,  J.  N.,  E«q.     17,  MotUcyju^lrttt,  Portntan-squaref  IV. 
feUcin,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Jun.,  r.ZJ.     Beckon,  near  Nottingham. 
FergtisMD,  J,,  Eaq.     6,  GtoitcfsUr-a^tore,  ffi/d^-park, 
*FergUMon,  Jamn.  Esq.,  r.R.s.     20,  Lmgham-phoe,  W. 
Ferrtira,  Baroo  De.    12,  Olovcestfr-placf,  Portman^fitaref  W, 
Ferro,  Dm  KAmon  de  Silra. 

Field,  Hamilton,  Esq.     Tftomton-road,  Chpham-park, 

Kiodlny,  Alci.  George,  Eaq.    53,  FlcH'sinet,  K.C, ;  and  Duheich'tccod-parh,  S, 
FlnnU,  TboiDM  Quat«d,  Ekj.,  Aldennan,     Wanstcadj  Essex,  N.E. 
tTsher,  John.  E«q.     60.  St.  J'lmet's-streef,  S.  W, 
;3C  Fitch,  Frederick,  Eaq.,  P.R.JC.8.     UodieUjh'houte,  IJifMrn-nev-park,  A', 
•Fitzclarence,  Commaoder  the  Hod.  George,  it.M. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  F.  V.,  Esq.     11,  Chester^sqitare,  8.W. 
FUigeruM,  Cftptiiin  Kwine.    2,  Porilimd-placa,  W. 
rilx-Patrick,  Lieut  Frandi  Skelton,  42Dd  Kcgt.  Madras  Aimr. 
Fitawilliam,  the  Hon.  C.  W.,  m.p.     Brooks'  Club,  St.  Jatnes'sstreet,  S.  U*. 
*Fitnrilliam,  William  Thorna.s  Karl.    4,  Groaomor-aipiarv,  W,;  and  Wentimih- 

AoHW,  BoOttrham,  TvrkiMre, 
*FitowUliBin,  VS'm.  ti.  Eiq.     28,  Ovingion-tquaret  ^romjoion,  8.W, 
Fleming;,  G.,  Ijq.     Bi-ompton  Barracks,  Ckatham, 
•Fleming,  John,  Esq.     18,  Le^rdenhaiMmt,  E.C, 
730  Fleming,  Fler.  T.  S,     Roftroe-phcf,  Gtapdtctcn-rottdf  L^tds, 
•Flarofng,  Rer.  Francis  P. 
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Fletcher,  John  Charles,  Esq.     Daie^park,  Arundel}  and  EaUni'-pUKe,  S.  IV. 
Fletcher,  John  Tbompsou,  Eaq.     15,  Uf^r  JIamiit(m~terrac9f  St.  John^s-tcoody 

N.W. 
Fletcher,  Thomas  Keddej,  Esq.     Union-dock^  LtmehousCt  E. 
Flood,  John  Edwin.  Esq.     126,  ffighrttreet.  Poplar,  E, 
Flower/^Capt.  L.     Banatead,  Svrrey;  and' Queen's  United  Service  Clvh,  &W1 
Foley,  Col.  the  Hon.  St.  George,  c.b.     24,  Botton-^reet,  W, 
Foord,  John  Bromley,  Esq.     52,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 

Forbea,  Commander  Charles  S.,  R.N.     Army  and  Naty  ChA,  8,  W,     Care  nf 
Messrs.  Woodhead. 
740  Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Smith.     5,  ffatch^treet,  Dublin, 

Forbes,  Geo.  Edward,  Esq.    Union  Chb,  S.  W. ;  1 1,  MelvxUt-street,  Edinburgh  ; 

New  Club,  Edinburgh. 
Forbes,  Lord,  KJL.     Castle  Forbes,  Aberdeenshire, 
Ford,  Col.  Bamett,  Goremor  of  the  Andaman  Islands.    24,   Upper-park-road, 

ffampstead, 
Forater,  Hon.  Anthony.     Newsham^range,  Winston,  Darlington,  Durham, 
Forster,  Rev.  Charles,  B.D.     Stisted-^ectory,  Essex, 
•Forster,  William  Edward,  Esq.    Burley,  near  Otley, 
Forsyth,  T.  Douglas,  Esq.,  c.b.  (b.c.S.),  Commissioner,  JuUundhorj   VuDJab. 

Care  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  and  Co,,  65,  ComhiU,  E,C. 
Forsyth,  WUliam,  Esq.,  M.P..  Q.C.     61,  Rutland-gate,  S.  W, 
Fortescue,  Right  Hon.  Chichester  S.,  M.P.     7,  Cajltonrgardens,  S,  W, 
750*Fortescue,  lion.  Dudley  F.,  M.P.     9,  Hertford'Street,  Mayfair^  W. 
Foster,  Ebenezer,  Esq.     19,  St.  Janus's-place,  St^  James's^  S.  W. 
Foster,  Edmoud,  Esq.,  Jan.     79,  rortsdoicn-road,  Maida-vale,  VT, 
Foster.  H.  J.,  Esq. 

Foswr,  Capt.  W.  J.    Sttibingdon-house,  Fareham,  Hants. 
•Fowler,  J.  T„  Esq.     Gocemment  Inspector  of  Schools,  Adyar,  Madras,  India, 

Care  of  Rev,  A.  Wiison,  National  Societtfs  Office,  Sanctmiry,  Westminster, 
•Fowler,  Robert  N.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  m.a.     50,  CorvJiill,  E.C;  and  Tottenham^  N, 
Vox,  Lieut.-CoIonel  A.  Lane.     10,  Uj^>er  PhUlunore^ardens,  Kensington,  W, 
•Fox,  Lieut.-General  C.  R.      Travellers'  Club,  8.W.;  and  1,  Addiaon-road, 

Kensington,  W, 
Fox,  D.  H.,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Santos  and  St.  Paulo  Railway.    St, 
Pauh,  Brazil. 
76o*Fox,  F.  E.  Esq.,  b.a.    Elmslea,  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 

Fox,  Samuel  Crane,  Esq,     Longmoor-viUay  Rontford-road,  E, 
•Franks,  Aug.  W.,  Esq,     103,  Victoria-^eet,  S.W, 
Franks,  Charles  W.,  Esq.    Local  Qovemment  Act  Office,  8,  Richmond-terras, 

Whitehall. 
Eraser,  Edward  John,  Esq.   (Solicitor).     1,  Percy-villas,  Campden^ill,  Ken* 

sington,  W, 
Fraser,  Capt  H.  A.,  us. 
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Frawr,  Thod^  Esq. 

Fnuer.  Capt.  T.     Olwjo^  Xeit  ZetilanJ, 

Frator,  AlexAoJcr,  luiq.     Canton,     Car^  of  T^omaa   ^M«r,  £$q,i  !ftiii<maS 

i^eincifU  Bank  oj  h'ttglanj^  JSr^cm^  WaAr«, 
Frelco,  ThomiLi  U«oi-g«,  R^q.     1,  CnnuocU-^tKit  Kenw^ton^  W, 
770  Freeuuui,  litutiel  Alrx.,  E*q^  Bamsteixit-Uw.   Ptov4cn-bmUiisvjit  TempU,  E,C, 
Krceoun,  Hvnry  W,,  £^,     Junior  Athenaum  Ciuii,  S.W. 
FrfJuaDtlc  Lieul.-Col.  Arthur.     Gitards  Cinby  SAV, 
Framantle,  C'uptaUi  EJmimJ  Iloberl,  B.Ji.    4,  Upper  Ecelntoi^treet,  S,  W, 
Frcnuuillc.   Uu  Hon.  Sii-    Thonus  F.,  Bart.     4,    (Tpper  EccleMttm-tlrett, 

lidjrfice-sqmtrtt  S.  W, 
Frpfoe,  Mnjor  James  H.     WreniiMU^htnutt  Shropshire  f  tmd  Army  and  Navif 

CM,  S.  W^ 
Krere,  Bartle  John  Utorie,  E«q.    45,  Bedford-^tare^  H'.C 
•Frere,  CiMPge,  ¥m\.    C^tpc  of  Gooil  Hope.     Care  of  tf>«  ForeUpt-o^'e,  S,  W* 
Frcre,  Sir  Hy.  BaiLle  yAw,^  K.C.B.,  O.C.  fitar  of  India.     44,  Prince  x-iptrdenM^  IK. 
Frere,  Willmm  Edw.,  E«i.,  r.R.AA     Thd  Itectory^  Biiton^  Gloucfstenhirf. 
780  Fryer,  William,  Ejtq.     3a,  Miirilorough-hiU-gnrdtnt,  St,  John'a-Mfood,  X.  W. 
Fuidge,  William,  K*q.    5,  J'ark-ruw,  BriittoL 
FussctI,  Rer.  J.  G.  Cun^.     IG,  Cudogan^Iacet  S.  W. 
Fyfe,  Andrew,  l>q.,  m.d.     112,  BrrjinpUm^'oacl^  SAV. 
Fjrne^  Cliotoa.  Hew  Cliarltii  .1.,  u.a.     3,  MoHtOQitfiace,  RutHit-9quarej  W,C,i 

ami  Cnmneellf  Notts. 
Fjtcbe,  Colonel  Albert.    lieform  CM,  S.  W. 


•Gabrielli,  Antoine,  K*q.     0,  Quccn'sijite^errucc,  Kcnsmjtoit,  W. 

Gai»for\l,  Thoiuua,  Esq.     TravtlUrs'  Cl*th,  3,  W. 

Gallngher,  Johii,K^l.,M.D.  IieformCl*tbiS,W.;  and  109,  Wfsthoitm^-itmicCt  W» 
*GaUowajr,  Joha  James,  Kftq. 
790  OaUwortb}-,  Fnderick  Thonuw,  Eaq.     8,  <?M(Wn'»-j(rf(f,  JTydt-jxirk,  W. 
•Galfon,  Capt.  Doughw,  tt.B,     12,  ChttUr^rogt,  Gromcnor-phce,  ti'.W. 
'Galton,  KniDci«,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.n.s.      42,  RiittoTtd^jats,  S.  W.;  and  5,  Dciitc- 

terrdcc,  /.etimin'jtvn. 
•Gftoiroell,  JIajor  AiiJri-w.     Drttmtochhjf  Kincardineshire f  H.B, 

Garden,  Robert  Joues,  Esq.     30,  Caihart'road,  S'ttth  KensiTujton,  #V.  W, 

GardDer,  ChriAtopber,  T.  Eaq,     3,  St.  Jomss't-i^rracCf  Pcuidington,  W. 

Gardner,  Cipt.,  G.  H.,  n.ir.    7,  J<tme»-^r^  Wettbowrne-torrKKse,  W. 

Gardner,  John  Donn,  K*^.     19,  Park-street,  Park-tane^  \V. 

Gascoigne,  Frederic,  Esq.     Pariiofjton,  I'orkshire. 
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*Gauiot,  John  P;,  Jun.,  Esq.      6,  Sussex-ptace^  JicjetWa-park^  N.  W. 
8oo  GastrcII,  Lieut.-Col.    James   E.  (B.  Staff  Corps).     Stincjjor'Gcnerars  Office, 
'      Calcutta,     Care  of  H,  T.  Oastrell,  Ksq.^  36,  Lincoln* s-im*Jields,  W,C. 
•Gatty,  Charles  H.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Felhridgc'park^  East  Grinstcnd^  Sussex. 
Geor^,  Rev.  H.  B.     New  College,  Oxford. 

Gerstenbcrg,  Isidore,  Esq.    Stocktey-house,  Xarth-gatc,  Hegent's-park,  K.  11' 
•Gibb,  George  Henderson,  Esq.,  13,  Vtctoria-street,  Westmiitstcr,  S.W. 
•Gibbons,  SUs  John,  Esq.,  Alderman,     13,  Upper  Bedford-place,  HusseB'Squtre, 

W.C. 
•Gibbs,  H.  Ilucks,  Esq.    St.  DimstarCs,  ncgenCs-parh,  N.  W. 
Gibraltar,   Right  Rev.  and  lion,  C.  A.  Harris,  Bishop   of,      Gibraltar  Palace, 

Malta. 
Gibson,   John,  Esq.     2,  Piccadilhj,  Bradford,  Yorkshire ;  and  British   Con- 
sulate, ffankote,  O'lina, 
Gillespie,  Alexander,  Esq.     Heathfiald,  Walton-en- Thaincs,  Surrey. 
8io*Gille«pie,  William,  Esq.  {of  Torhane-ZiUl).     46,  Mflmllc-strcet,  Edinburgh. 
Gillespy,  Thomas,  Esq.     Brabant-court,  Philpot-lane,  K.C. 
•Gillett,  Alfred,  Esq.     113,  Piccadilly,  W. ;  and  Banbury,  Oxon. 
•Gillett,  WUliam,  Esq.     GL,  Albany,  W. 
Gilliat,  Alfred,  Esq.     Exton-house,  liishop^s  Waltham,  Hants. 
Gillint,  Algernon,  Kjq.     FcrnJiilf,  near  Windsor;  and  7,  Eorfolk-crcscgit,  U'. 
Gillies,  Robert,  Esq.,  c.K.     Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Gisbome,  Fred,  N.,  Esq.,  Engineer  and  Electrician.    445,  West  Strand,  ll'.C. 
Gladdish,  Col.  William.     Bycliffes,  Gratesend. 
Gladstone,  George,  Esq.     Clapham<ommon,  S. 
820  Gladstone,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Th.D.     17,  Pembridje-square,  W. 
•Gladstone,  Robert  Stuart,  Esq. 

♦Gladstone,  WUliam,  Esq.     57^,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C, 
•Ghwistone,  W.  K.,  Esq.      39u,  Old    Bond-street,    W. ;    and    FiUroy-park, 
Bighgate,  N. 
Glascott,  Commander  Adam  Giffard,  n.N.,  Acting  Commi&sioncr  on  the  Tiirko- 

Persian  Frontier.     Messrs.  Chard,  3,  Cliffords  Inn,  Fleet^street,  E.C 
Glass,  H.  A.,  Esq.     4,  Qray's-inn-sqvare,  W.C. 
Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.,  m.a.     Chaplain-General,  Chelsea-hospital,  S.  W. 
Glen,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Mem.  Geogr.  See.  of  Bombay,     Oriental  Club,  W. 
GIoTer,  Commr.  John  H.,  R.N.     Lagos ;  and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.  W. 
Glover,  Robert  Reaveley,  Esq.    30,  Great  St.  Helenas,  E.C. 
8}0  Glyn,    Richard  H.,  Esq.      10,  King' s-arms-yard,  E.C;   and  Oriental  C/u\ 
S.W. 
Glyn,  Sir  Richard  Geoi^e,  Bart     Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.  IT, 
Goddard,  James,  Jun.,  Esq.     14,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Goldney,  G.  E?q.,  M.r,     40,  I/ill-s!reet,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  Francis,  Bart,,  M.p,     Inner-circle,  BegenCs-parh,  N.W. 
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GolJimiJ,   Lt.-Coloncl   Frederick    Jolm.      /Mc/tw-oti-M^i// ;    So«Oil>or(ntgh, 

Kent  i  am!  UmU-d  Serviee  Clultj  S,  \V, 
GDldnnid,  Julian,  £•<).    49,  Orotrtnof^rect,  <5.Iff'. 
GoliUworlhv,    Mnjor    W,    T,      Driii^h    Service    Club,     4.     Park-i'foce,    St, 

Jamei9,  if'.  W\ 
GmwIj,  Tbomm  [.ongrhlge,  Eiq.     Team-lodgs,  Saltutll,  Oate4fteatt-en-Ty»e, 
GfloitalU  Gpor^,  Etq.     J^*$»rt,  Cot  ttnd  Co^  Cra^*»<o*wt ;  awl  Junior  Ciu-Uf/n 

Cluh,  W. 

840*Goo(lenoiigh,  Frrd.  AilJiitgton,  Esq.     Care  of  F.  Jenaiajt,  Btq.^  34,  Caiuioii- 
strttt,  /:.c, 
*Goo<l«ttoush,  Capt.  J.  0.,  itK.     U.  S.  aub,  S.W,    Ca^  of  Mcw$.  SttlKtlt, 

22,  Arujtdelstrfd,  Strand,  W.C. 
♦Goodenough,  Lieut.-Ci'I.,  b.a.     Ffl'tltrnj,  1*W  BriijaJ«,  i^Qnal  ArtHfery,  Mnud- 
aiyui,  Boni^tatf,     Oirt  of  Mtura,  Car  unj  Co,,  Craitft-iMirt,  S.  W. 
GooIdJD,  Josoph,  E#q.     18,  LniKogter-^ate,  W. 
*Goollen,  Cfmrlei,  flsq.     United  Unicertiti}  dab,  S,  IT. 
•Oonioo,  Colonel  the  Hon.  AlfxniidcrH.,  C.B. 
Gordon,  Iliurj*  Ccorj?,  Ksq,     I,  Cdfton-pltK^,  IlifdC'park'^jardens,  ]V.;  and 

Kifliechiiui,  DitnMti,  Perthshir<t, 
GorJoD,  Admirnl  the  Honotirnhlti  John.     28,  Queen  Jtme-itrcvt^  W, 
Gordon,  Viee-Adrairal  Ttobcrt.     Uniti:J  Sfrcice  Ciuh,  S,  W, 
Gore,  AngasUu  K.,  Efq.,  (Toltmiol  Sccretiry.    Jtar^doif. 
850  Gore,  RIchsrd  Thomas,  Ksq.    6,  Quaen^tptare,  Bath, 

Gosling,  Fr«d.  Sollr,  Esq.     1 8,  Xcic^streft,  Sprinj-gardcns^  S.  \\\ 

GoiB,  Somoel  Day,  Etq.,  M.D.     Ill,  Ke»nitujton'piirh*roati,  S. 

Gough,  Hugh,  VIseoant,  r,t.8,    Jjough  Cutni  Caj//c,  Goii,  Gt,  Qatitajf. 

Gould,  L]«ut. -Colonel  Fntndit  A.    Buntitvjford,  Jhrtg, 

Gould,  John,  Esq.,  r.ft.?.,  F.ua.     2C,  C/taHotte^treet,  IJcdfoni-9»itutirt  W.C. 

Gowen,  Colonel  J.  £. 

Gnbbam,    Michael,   F^.,   u.it.      ifadcira.     Care  of  C.  Jl,   Bland'j,  i.«'/., 

25,  CfUtchefl'friart,  K.C. 
GrvciM,  IL  M.  S^  Eeq.    Junior  Aiherurum ;  and  Fast  India  U.  S.  CTuft,  S,  W, 
Gnhjun,  Androw,  Esq.,  Stnif  Surg.,  rj».    Army  and  A'uvtf  Ciuh,  S.W. 
660  Giahnni,  Cjrril  C,  Kiu|.    9,  CUvekuyUroUtSt.Jamts^S.W,;  and  /Mrof-AoNsr, 

Watford^  Ifrrtu 

'Graham,  Thnniu  Cuuioghiunc,  E^q.     Carlton  Clubt  S,  TV";  and  J)taUop^owCf 
Ayrshire. 
Grmot,  Alexander,  Esq.     OaJifeld-hmae,  ffomaey^  N, 
Grut,  Daniel,  Eaq.     11,  Warvick^road,  Upper  Clapton^  K, 
•Gniot,  FrancU  W.,  Esq.     Army  and  Xavy  Club,  S.  W. 
Grant,  Liflut.-Col.  Jani»  A.,  c.n.,  cs.i.     E,  India    U,  S.  Clxtb^  S.  IF. ;  and 

7,  Park'fqvare,  Be^ent's-park,  N,  W. 
Grant,  Lteat.  J.  M,  (hite  a5th  Re;.)    Klimdi  Port,  Otpe  of  Good  Hope.    Cure 
of  Meisr9.  liidgyrfty  and  Som,  2,  Wtiter loo-place,  S.W. 
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1830 
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1862 
1863 
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1858 
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1866 
1837 
1864 

1868 
1862 

1861 
1839 
1863 
1836 
1867 

18U9 

1855 
1861 
1858 
1857 


Grantham,  Capt.  James,  R.E.    Royal  Engineers'  O^cCt  Sfieemess, 
Graves,  Rev,  JohD.     Underbarrow  Parsonage,  MUnthorpCt  Westmorelatid. 
*Gnjt  John   Edw.,  Esq.,   PH.  dr.,  F.B.S.,  z.S.  and  L.S.     British   Musctn 

870  Gray,  Lieut-Co!.  Willtam,  M.P,     26,  Prince' s-gardens,  W. ;  and  Darcy  Leec 
hcM,  near  Bolton. 
Grcathed,  Lieat.-CoIonel  WUberforoe,  W.  H.,  c.B. 
Greaves,  Rev.  Richard  W.     1,  WhUefutll-gardens,  W, 
Gnaif  Capt.  Francis.     89,  Eccleston-square,  S.W. 
Green,  Sir  W.  H.  R,,  E.c.S,i.,  C.B.    36,  St,  George* s-road,  Ecdeston-squot 

S.W. 
Greene,  Thomas,  Esq.      Whiiiington'hanf  near  Burtofit  Westmoreland, 
•Greenfield,   W.    B.,    Esq,      59,   Porchester-terrace,   Hyde-parkt    W,;   a 

Union  Club,  S.W. 
Greg,  W.  R„  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  H.M.S.  Stationery  Office,     Wmbledm,  S. ' 
•Gregory,  Augustus  Charles,    Esq.      Surveyor-General ^   Brisbane,    Queen^ 
Australia. 
Gregory,  Charles  Huttoo,  Esq.,  C.E.     1,  Delahay-strect,  Westminster,  S,W. 
88o*Gre^ry,  Francis  Thomas,  Esq.    Queensland. 

•Gregory,  Isaac,  Esq.     Chorlton^ll,  Victoria-park,  ZlancJiCster, 
♦Grellet,  Henry  Robert,  Esq. 

GronfcU,  Henry  R„  Esq.,  M.P.     15,  St.  James's-place,  S.  W. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe  St.  Leger,  Esq.    Maesteg-kouse,  Swansea. 
Grenfell,  Riversdale  W.,  Esq.    27,  Upper  Thames-street ^  E.C. 
•Greswel),  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     39,  St,  Giles,  Oxford. 
Grey,  Charles,  Esq,      13,  Carlton^ouse-ierrace,  S.  W. 
•Grey,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.     Colonial  Office;  and  Grosrenor-mansions,  S,W. 
Grierson,  Charles,  Esq,     Alexandria.  Care  of  Hev.  W.  Grierson  SmUh,  Ashh 
by'Haxick,  Scotland, 
890  Griffin,  Daniel,  Esq.     3,  Crescent-place,  dapham-coTmnon,  S. 

Griffin,  Jnmes,  Esq.     2,  Eastem-parade,  Soutlisea ;  ajid  The  Hard,  Port 
Hants. 
•Griffith,  Daniel  Clewin,  Esq.     20,  Gower-street,  W.C, 
Griffith,  John,  Esq,     16,  Finsbury-place-south,  E^C. 
Griffith,  Sir  Richard.    20,  Ecclestonsquarc,  S.W. 
Griffith,  Richard  Clewin,  Esq,    20,  Govoer^street,  W.C. 
Griffiths,  Captain  A.  G.  F..  G3rd  Reg,  (Major  of  Brigade,  GibralUr),     Car 

E.  S.  Codd,  Esq.,  35,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Griffiths,   William,  Esq.,  j.p.    24,  Great  Cnmberland'place,   U',  ;    tinti 

Welkin,  Lindjield,  Sussex. 
Grindrod,  R.  B.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c,     Totcnsend-Hottse,  Malrem, 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Richard,  M.P.    33,  Upper  GrosvenOT'Strcet,  "IT. 
900  Grote,  George,  Esq.     12,  Savile-rov,  W. 

Gruoeiscn,  Charles  Lewis,  Esq.    16,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C, 


Rot/ai  (hograpkical  Society, 
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1S«1 

1550 

1857 

1862 


Jmy  md  Jfmf  CM,   K.TT.; 


itanBell,   Comnuiiider  Edmrnid   H.,  ajr. 

21,  ArgyU-nad^  Campdcn-hUl^  W, 
•Garwtf,  John  ]!.,  £cq.    Matldm,  TblM. 
Guni«T,   Samuel,    Ecq.    20,  ffatuxtr-terrttee,  £e^en£thp9rkf  W. 
Guthrie,  Junes  Ateiander,  Vm\.     oO,  ForihouUplact^  W, 
Gwyther,  John  H.,  Ecq.     Meudovaofl^  Lowr  SyiUnfiam,  S,!.', 


1663  HiulilrU,  Wm.,  E«q.     11.  Im>erne*9-rou{i,  W, 

IMft  ,  Hadl^,  Hairy,  Eaq^  H.D.     Smdwod-hdgt,  Baf/'t^itl,  Chettmhim, 

]g63  Hndow,  P.  D.,  Kaq.     Sudbwy^priory,  Mvidleux, 

1865  910  Bftluombe,  Rev.  J.  J.     ChoHer-hoMst,  B.C. 

166fl  H&Iu,  Ker.  £>lw«rd,  ujl.     iTfon  OoUtgc;  and  United  Unitersity  Clubf  S.W. 

18S5  Halp.  Wureu  S.,  £cq^  Aldonnnn.    71,  Quem-ttrtet,  Chtapsido,  E,C. 

I960  Haliday,  Linit-CoIontJ  Willutm  Rnl«rt.     United  Sern>.e  Chh,  S.  W. 

1&53  tUUEu,    Vifcoant,     o.c.U.       10,   BeUjrace-vjruvc,    S.W.;     und    J/iUition, 

Torhthire, 

1S53  *]iAlkett,  R«r.  Dunbar  S.    LiitU  SookAam,  Swrfy. 

US3  •Halbtt,  Lieut  Peter  A..  R.K. 

1861  IIaU,  aurla  Iloll,  Esq,   WaUrgate-JutUM,  I'mswarUi. 

1803  Wall,  Hairy,  t^q.     109,  Victona^itreet,  S,  VV. 

1863  Hall,  Jaroo  Kebbutt,  E»q.     Fore^tnet,  LimthouM,  E, 

1863  920  lUll,  Thomiu  F.,  ilsq.,  r.CA     "29,  HortrtcA-s^Kar,  S.  VK. 

1853  Hall,   Adminl  Sir  WllliAm  HntchMon,  K.C.B^  p.ILS.      £/»{(«<  iSAvictf  Ctub 

S,  W. ;  and  4S,  PhUlimore-^cwdens,  Kcn$ingion,  W. 

1865  Hallrtt,  Lieut.  Fraud*  C.  II.,  R.h.a.    Junior  United  Smice  ChA,  8,  W. 

1858  llaflonui,  ArOior  B^  Esq.     '^^  Alhart-temic^,  St*  LMMrd\  Kxetcr. 

IBO'i  HamiltOD,  Archibald,  Efiq.     iSoutA  Barroit,  Brom^,  JTnt/,  £'.£'. 

IgM  lUmilloo,  iCear-Admiml  C.  Biiilie.     50,  Wanoick^tquare,  S.W. 

1861  Hamilton,  Lord  C1au>I«,  u.p.  19,  Katoa-aqiujre^  S.  W. ;  <nd  Baron$-coiui^  Otnnty 

Tyrone. 

IgSO  *U«Dultou,  Capt  Henry  G.,  R.K.     71,  £ccteston-^quare,  S,  It'. 

1880  Hatniltoo,  Capt.  KicbnH  Ves*-)-,  a.N.     30,  FWor-w-ro-iti,  CAar/fon,  S'.i'. 

ISGl  Hamilton,  Col.  Robert  William,  Grenadier  Guards.     18,  EcdAyton*»juare,  S.  W. 

1863  930  HamilioD,  R.,  K»q.     Cara  of  J.  Forstcr  HtimiltoOt  Esq,,  32,  Seto  Broad-etrcetf 

E.C. 

1830  Hamilton,  Terridc,  Ettj.     121,  ParA-sirac/,  Gro*ortiOi*-ji7Kiirt,  IV. 

|g44  Hamilton,  Rear'Admiral  W.  A.  hnillie.     Macariney-humef  Blackheatht  S.E, 

1853  •Hand,  Admiral  George  S.,  R.K.,  CD.    United  Scrtict  Cluhf  S,W.:  and  TfM.S, 
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YflMOf 

1860 


IB66 
18«1 
1857 
1837 

1S50 
1810 
18G4 
16G4 

18S4 
1864 
1601 
1802 
186i 
1868 

tsss 

1860 

1859 
1865 
1863 
1605 


18S8 
1868 
1854 

1863 
1885 
18C5 

1867 

1864 
1864 
1866 
1864 
1858 


*H«ii(il«y,  Eonjamia,  Esq.  CAowfcs-roarf,  Stratford  ;  and  Gntfton  Club,  Gr^fUm^ 
street,  W. 
HanhuDf  Commr.  T.  B.,  B.N.    JrofuCoii-Aoittf,  near  BUmdfordt  Dortet. 
*Haake]r,  Bloke  Alexander,  Koq. 
Haakey,  Thoncwon,  Esq.    45,  Porlhnd-plaoe,  IT. 

*H.inmer,Sir  J.,  Bart,,  U.P.,  F.R.S.  Hanmer-hnU  and  Bettisfeld-parkt  FlintiMrt, 
•IUn»ani,  Henrr,  Eitq,     13,  Great  Qitent-sircH,  W,€. 
940*  Hnrcoiirt,  Ejjerton  V^  Ek|.     H'Ai^imW-Ao//,  York. 
•iUrdie.  Gftvin.  Eaq.     113,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Harding.  Ciiptain  CharlM.  f.r.r.l.,  f.m.,  r.A.ft.L.     Ora/ton  Ciuh,  10,  Qrafttm 

ttreet,  Piocadilly,  W. 
Haniing,  J.  J.,  Em].     1,  Bamtbwy'parkt  HtioQton,  .V. 
Hajtlingii,  Cji|»t.  E.,  Tl9.     32,  ffyde-park-vjitart,  U'. 
Hardinge,  Ilenrj,  Ecq.,  ILD.     18|  Orafton'Strcet,  BottdMrtet^  IV. 
Hardnun,  Willmm,  E«|.,  X.A.     Norbiton-htll,  Kin(jstim-on-Tftame$, 
Hardwidc,  B.  Enq.     157,  FtnchtircK^reet,  K.C, 
Harper,  J.  A,  W..  Eeq.     23,  Groncnor-road,  PiailkOt  5.W.;    out  Ltoy^^, 

K.C. 

Harris,  Admiral  the  Hon.  E.  A.  J.,  C.11.      ff.B.M.*i  Enxoy  Extraordinary 
and    Ifini$ter    Ptenipotcntiary,   LtgoUon    Britannique,   Berne,      Mean, 
Woodkead, 
9(0  Harris,  Lieut.  (*.  F.,  SOth  Regimrnt.     Care  of  Cohnel  ffarriSf  28,  LeUktAtf' 
roadt  Dublin, 
Harris,  Capt.  Henry,  ii.c.8.    35,  Gtouoetttr-ierraee^  ITyde-pnrkt  W, 
Harrii,  John  J!.,  hjq.     12,  fTolland-ferrace,  ffotland^roadt  Kensington,  W. 
Hnrrison,  C'Imi.,  Kmj.     Lawrit-ptrk^  Sydenham;  and  3,  Great  Totctr-sf.,  E.C. 
•Harrison,  William,  Esq.,  r.s.A.,   r.cj.,  ^<     CtMuervative  CA*A,  8.W. ;   Rpyol 
Thames   Yacht  Cl'th,  7,  Albemark^reetf   W. ;  and  Samhsburf-hali,  peat 
Preston,  Lancashire. 
Hnrrowby,  Dudley,  Earl  of.   Sandon^o,t  Lichfield;  andXot^ojit  Qtoueestershirf, 
•Hart,  J.  I...  Etq.     20,  Pcmhridje-fiwire,  W. 

'Hartland,  F.  Dixoti,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.     14,  Che^amphctt  SAY,;  and  the  Oak' 
imts,  ncitr  Cheltenham, 
Ilarrey,  Charles,  Esq.     Jiathgar-cottage,  Streatham,  8* 
Harrey.  C.  H^  Esq.,  «.n.     17,  Whitchnlt-ptuce,  S.W, 
9^0  liarvey,   Edward  H,  Ewj.    HiU-grme  hoitte,  Benibridge,  Tale  of  Wight;  and 
CarUon  Ctuh,  ii.  W. 
Hnnrey,    James,    Esq.    (Solicitor).     Etk-streei,  fnttrcargiil,  Souihiand^  JITeit 

Zealand.     Care  of  the  Banh  of  Ohfjo,  Old  BrtMut-Mlreet,  £\C, 
Hsnrey,  John,  tUq.     IckveU  Bury,  Biggtetvade, 
Harrey,  JaKn,  Esq,    7,  Mincing-lane,  K.C. 
Hnrrey,  Uic^anl  M.,  Esq.     15,  Portmim-street,  IV*. 
Harvey.  W.  D.,  Esq.     52,  Xotting^ai'tqitare,  8.  W. 
lUwker,  Edward  J.,  Esq.     37,  Cadogan^ace,  S.  W, 


i 
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!**■>-*  Hawkins,  Kiaiicis  liisst-l,  Ksij.,  ii.u.,  F.u.s.     -9,  Uy^icr  Jlarkysiicct,  \V.;  auJ 

LeiceU-lodget  Da-cherier. 
Hawkins,  Capt  Fmnk  K.,  R.X,     Army  and  Katy  Club,  8,  W,     Car*  of  Messrs. 

Woodhead. 
*Hawkiiu,  John,  Esq.  *- 

970*HAwkiiu,  Col.  J.  Summerfieltl,  R.B.      Woolwich,  3S, 

Hawkslcf,  Thomas,  Eaq.,  c.E.     14,  Philiimor«-gardens,  Keiuingttmf  S.}\\ 
Hkworth,  Fmbrick,  £«q. 

*flij,  Rear-Adminl  Sir  J.  C.  DaliTiDple,  Bart.,  M.P.,  r.R.8.    108,  St  Otorg/s- 
»qtare,S,W.j  U.  S,  Club,  8,W. ;   Dwragit^  Qlenluce ;  and  Harrwc'-cn'tkv- 
kai,N.W. 
*Haf ,  Lord  John,  m.p.     15,  Camwell-road,  South  Kennngton,  W. 
Har.Lonl  William.     2,  Cteveland^mo,  S.W. 
Hay,   Major  W.  E.     7,    W«<m»irf«r-c/*am6er»,    Fjctorta-roorf,  S,\\'.;    and 

aamck  avb,  Garrkk-streetj  W.C 
Hajrsman,  David,  Esq.     Porttcay-houset  Weston^  Bath. 
Hajimas,  Jamas,  Esq.    Burdett-houte,  Burdett-road^  E, 
Haad,  Alfred,  Esq.    13,  Croom-AiV^anJCTU,  Bayswater,  W. 
980  Hwdlam,  Right  Hon.  Thomai   E.,  X.P.      27,   Aahley^lace,   VMoria-slrcet, 
S,W, 
Heath,  J.  Benj.,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  F.9.A.,  Consul  for  Sardinia.    Zl,  Old  Jewry, 

E.C. 
Heathfield,  W.  E.,  Esq.    20,  King-streei,  St.  Jam4$%  S,W, 
Hector,  Alennder,  Esq.    6,  Staidey-gardefa,  Baytwater,  W, 
Hector,  James,  Esq.,  M.D.     Care  tf  E.  Stafford,  E»q. 
Hemana,  Geo.  Willoaghbj,  Esq.,  o.£.     WeetnUiuter-^uanbers,  Vkloria-street, 

a,w, 

^Henderson,  Jama,  Esq.    LUtlewood-parh,  Forbes,  Aberdeenshire, 
Henderson,  John,  Esq.    2,  Arldigtonstreett  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hendenoo,  Patrick,  Esq.     Care  of  George  Reid,  Esq.,2U  Abcharch'lane,  E.C. 
Henderson,  R.,  Esq.     7,  JfuKing-ianet  E.C, 
990  Henderson,  William,  Esq.     5,  Stanht^-street,  ffyde^park-gardens,  W, 
*Heneage,  Edward,  Esq.    Stag's-end,  Semel  Hempstead, 
Heon,  Rer.  J.,  B.A.,  Had  Master  of  the  Manchester  Commercial  Schools.     Old 

Trafford,  Manchester, 
Hennessey,  J.  B.  N.,  Esq.     Isi  Aaat,  Trig.  Survey  of  India,  Vehra  in  the  Dhoon, 

N,W,  Procinces,  India,     Care  of  Messrs.  ff,  S.  King  and  Co. 
*Henrf,  Wm.  Chas.,  Esq.,  1I.D.,  p.b.8.     Maffield,  near  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
'Hentj,  Don{>s,  Esq.     Chu^Mier, 
Herd,  Csfttain  D.  J.    2,  Ifoneay^use,  Ltmehouio,  E. 
Hertslet,  Ediranl,  Esq.     Librarian,  Foreign-Office,  S.  W, ;  and  Belle-vue-house, 

Siehmond,  S.  W, 
Heaaey,  James  Aogustus,  Esq.     Manningford  Bruce,  Pewsey,  Wilts* 
Ifaogh,  John,  Esq.     Tunbridge-icells, 


1857 

1S40 
1858 
1861 
18G0 
1852 


1863 
18G5 
1859 

1868 
1864 
1862 
1863 

18&6 

1863 
1861 
1861 
1862 

1837 
1853 

1866 
1864 
1832 
1844 
1861 

1860 

1838 
1861 
1857 
1858 

1841 
1861 
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Vwof 

1840 


laco 

1853 
1867 

1MC8 
1856 
18'i7 

185-( 

1801 

1858 
1862 
1840 
1801 
1B08 
18G8 

1855 

1830 

lacd 

1850 
1801 
1857 

186a 

1S5G 
1808 

1865 
1839 
1867 
18»a 
1861 
1863 
1862 
1868 

18G1 

1801 
1835 


iooo*H€ywood,  James,  Ksq.,  F.BJ.    Mhenmim  CTiift,  S.W.  j  and  2B,KensmgUm- 
pahcc-jiViUnSt  TV, 
Hcrworth,  Capt.  LfivreQce,  4th  Royil  ljueashire»    Junior  United  Soviet  C%*b, 

S,W. 
Hickey,  Edwin  A.,  Esq.     116,  PiccadUIj/,  W. 
HigginH,  Edmund  Thomas,  E«q.,  M.B.C.8.    \22,  Eituj  JfenryU'road,  ffanenUKh- 

hill,  y, 

lliky,  Rev.  W^  H.A.     3,  CamlfriJgc-fjnnkm,  liuJimonJ-hitl,  S.W. 
Hill,  Arthur  Bowdler.  Esq.     South^roadt  Clapham-park^  Sutrej/^  8. 
Hill,  O'Dell  TniTcrs,  E*q,      1,  Landxiovrw-intku,  Bridtje-road-vestt  Bai 

S.  \V. 
Hill,  LitfuL-Colouel  Stephen  J.,  Governor  of  Antigua.     Army  ttnd  Naoy  Club, 

S.  TV.     Cjrit  of  Cupt.  E.  Sarruit,  H.N.,  14,  Wobum-sguare,  W. 
HillianU  Majitr    George    Towers,    MadrM  Staff  Corp*.      11,  iowdoumtf-raK/. 

Xensijtgton-park,  Xotting'fiillt  TV. 
Hindilifr,  T.  Woodbtaf,  Eiq.,  Borruter-aULaw.    64,  Lincoln' s-irm-fietds^  WA 
toio*IUnde,  Samuel  Ucdtj,  Evq.     Windkam  Qub,  8.  IV. 
'Hindmarah,  Frederick,  Esq.    4,  Nevc-innt  Strand,  TV.C 
ilu.ire,  Doane  John,  Ktq.     Royal  Thamst  Yacht  Chb,  AlbfrnarU^trtet,  W* 
Huiirf,  Samuel.  E-'q.,  m.a.     1,  Upptr  Byde-parh-stretit  TV. 
liol«wi,  Stvpbun  James,  Esq.     32,  iV"cAo/u«./anir,  Lornbard-strtei ;    mvl  10, 

Ucijetd'i'park-roadt  JV.TV. 
Hobbs,  VVm.  Geo,  Ed,,  EUq.     Bwlah-^ioUagCt  Loruhn-roadf  EnfeU,  N. 
♦Hobhoujsc,  Henry  William,  Esq,     34,  Cathfjan-phcf,  S.W, 
Iltxlges,  Henry,  Esq,     QrammaT'Schooi,  Cricklcvood,  near  KxVmm* 
*Hwlg»on,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Supennteudcnt  of  the  Austmlriin  Agricultanil  Compasr. 
*HodgBoo,  Jamas  Stewart,  Esq.     8,  BishopsgaU-atreeit  E,C, 
i03oHodgson,  Kirkmao  Daniel,  Esq.     8,  Bishvptgaic^rect,  E.C, 

Huilgson,  Willinm  n.,  Esq.   lyeasury^chatnbera  ;  atuil ,  WMt€hall-^jardens,S.W, 

Hogg,  James,  Ksq.     '217,  Pia^dilbjj  TV, 

lloldich,  Thofl.  Uuugerl'orJ,  Esq.,  Lt.  R.G.     22,  Noriatuisqwwe,  N(Mittg-h\iLf  IK.; 

and  4,  It^etc^atreet,  Sprbtff-tfardent,  3,  W, 
Hole,  Charles,  Esq.     IjoagM)Oromfh~hou3C'Sc/iooi,Ea»t  BrixUm,  S. 
•Holford,  Robert  S„  Esq.    I)or<Aester.kouse,  Park-lane,  TV. 
Holland^  Rer.  Fred.  Whltmore.     6,  Portsta-place,  CvHmimjht'sqwxrCt  W, 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.D.,  ».B,8.     25,  Xokvt  BrxfokMreci ,  IV, 
HoHnnd,  Colonel  James.     Soiithsuli;  T/te  Park,  Upper  Norwood,  tfJST, 
HoHiutd,  T'Oton,  Esq.     6,  <^f«I^Vt;l7?a5,   TVtWsor, 
iO|oHolU&d,  Kobert,  Esq.     StanmortAalt,  Great  Slanmort,  Middle$ex, 

Holland,   Major   T.   J.,    CD.        Topo.   Dcpt.,   Wtxr^fficc ;    The  Park,   Vpfte 

Noneood ;  Eaxt  India  U.S.  Chti  ;  and  CVwft  of  Wertem  Jndui,  Pooua. 
"Hdlingsworth,  John,  Esq„  M.R.C.8.     ifai<2eM<m«-Aouw,  (rrvmWcA,  SJ^, 
Holme,  J.  WJlsou,  Esq.,  M.a.     Boumsieood,  Beeken^am,  Kent,  SJ^. 
^Holmes,  James,  Esq.     4,  New  Ormond'^treet,  Qveen^quare,  W.C, 
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*HolroTd,  Arthnr  Todd,  £«q..  31.0,,  fxa     MtaUr^B^fioe,  Sydney,  New  SinUh 
Waits.     Cart  of  Eiigar  Uomlty  £8'f,»  3,  St.  PauCa-churcfiyardt  E.C. 
Holroyd,  Henry,  E«q,  Barrister^t-Lair.     2,  j?/m-«>urt,  Tar^U,  E.C, 
*HoUtdn»  The  Marques  tie  iSouza.     Luhon.     Care  of  Mtwt,  Kmentler  "m/ 
JUietiiic,  12,  ^iytf/.0>ttr(,  E.C, 
Tlolt,  Gforgr,  E«|.     /  'itioH'$treetf  WUUnAaii, 
nolt,  Vesey,  Eiq.     17,  WhiUKaU'pUice,  S.W, 
tO^oHomfraj,  William  Henry,  Esq.     ti,  Stontt/'»-*/atf^  8,  W. 

Honjwood,   Kobert,   Ill«].      ifaMr'/MUJie,   Wethcraftldf  Brttintrtti    Windham 
Cl^,S,W, 
•Uood,  Sir  Alex,  Acland,  Bail.     St.  Andric's-parkt  Bridgtvata-y  Somenet, 
Hood,  Henry  .Sdmbock.  E»q.      War^ffio^  8.W.;  and  10,  KtMinffUm-park- 

yorclna,  IV". 
Hood,  T.  H.  OocJcbunt,  K«q.    SlowidtfCf  BonckktfUre. 
*Hood,  William  CWIm,  E^q.,  si.D.     BetAhhetnJtospitfil,  S, 
*Uooker,  Joarph,  Ulnq.,  at.u.,  F.n.3..  r.LJt.,  ^..  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardims,  Kcw. 
Hooper,  MC.j  Esq.      Fait-Hgtii,  Upper  SydaJiom. ;  oiwf  30,  Moonjate-atrect,  E.C. 
Hiipcraft^  Oeorgr,  1^.     3,  BUliler-'square,  E.C, 
♦Hope,  Alex.  James  Beresford,  E*q.   Arkhto-ho'uf,  Connaught^plocct  ffydt-purh, 
W.  i  ttnd  Bedg^try^)ark,  Hurst^reen,  Kmt. 
lOSoHope,  Capt.C,  Webley,  R.X.    ff.M^, '  Brisk,'  AvMraOa;  dfatrt.  JlaUttt  4r  Co, 
Honic,  Charles,  Esq.,  H.M.  InJ.  Civ.  S*nr.     **  iHtiinfiiil,"  Biui'ih-hill,   Upi»cr 

ITori*!,  Tlieopliilii-s,  Vsq,     18,  Connaiuj/it'squaref  Jlydc-paik,  W. 

Hort^n,  JiinocK  Africaoiis  B,,  Eaq.,  M.D,,  &c.     Cttre  of  Sir  John  Ktrldtituif  17, 

WhiiehaU.piace,  S.  W, 
HotkiDs,  Capt,  A.  H.,  R.N.     Army  md  Navy  dub,  S,W.     Otire  of  Ifems. 

WoodJuad. 
Hoakym,  Chaudot  Wrtn,  Esq,     H>axW/-a6Aey,  WiUvicksAirc, 
Houghton,  Lord.    16,  l/ppcr-brook-sireett  W.  i  The  I/aUf  Bafctry  {  and  Frygion^ 

haii.  Ferrybridge,  Vorknhire. 
Horell,  William  Hilton,  Esq.     Gwlbum,  .AVio  Sout/t  Watts,     Cart  of  Mr.  U1 

ChmrAeriin^  7-4,  ITeet-sttvet,  E.C, 
Howard.  John.  Eitq.,  C.E.     Extnouth^  Dtvon, 

Howard,  Sir  Ralph,  Bart.    17,  BtlffriioC'tg.,  S.  W, ;  awl  Buahy-pnrk^  Wioktov, 
lo8ollo«md,  Sainuel  Lloyd,  Esq.     Goldintjs,  LoHijhton^  EtMx. 
Howell,  W.  G.,  Esq. 

'Hubbard,  J.Oellibrand,  Esq.     24,  Prince* i-ynte,  J/ydc^park,  .V. H'. 
'Uublttnl,  WiUlAin  Egeilon,  Esr|.     St,  Leonard* s-lodye,  Honham. 
*Hubbtid»  William  Egertno,  Esq.,  Jun.,  B.A.    St.  LtonartTs-Iodge,  Horsham. 
Biighes,  Capt.  Sir  Frederic.     Ely-fumte^  Wexford, 
Wo^ta,  William,  Eaq.     4,  Zavfordrvcul,  Keniith-loKn^  N.W. 
*Hiinie,  Edraoiid  Kent,  Esq, 

'Hume,  Huitilton,  Esq.     Cootna   I'ow,  Nevi  South   Waitt,     Care  of  Btv,  A, 
Humtt  34,  Fitidarcftct-ttrtett  Zivtrpuof. 
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Hiuit,  George  S.  Lennox,  Ksq.,  H.B.M.  Con&al,  Pemanibvtco, 
i07oHuut,  John  PeicivJ»  Ksq.,  ii.D.     Great  Ousebuntt  near  York,  Torksliire. 
Hunt,  Joseph,  Esq.     Cave-house  Uxbridjtt  Middlesex. 
Hunt,  Oipt.  Thomas  r.h.a.     TJie  Barracks,  Maidstone. 
Hunt,  Zacharin*  Daniel,  Esq.    Aylesbury. 
Hunter,  Major  Edward,    Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.  W. 
Hunter,  Henry  Lannoy,  Esq.    Beech-fUll,  Readiwj. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  R.  IL    12,  Famkaea-inn,  I/olbom,  W.C. 
Hutchmson,  Thomas  J.,  Esq.,  F.B.S.U,  F.K.S.,  F.A.S.U,  H.U.H.  Consul.  ^o» 

Afyentine  Republic,     Care  of  J.  B.  Alston,  Esq.,  Foreign'Opce. 
Huxley,  Thomas  H.,  Esq.,  P.U.S.,  &c     26,  Abbey-place,  St.  Jofm's-wocd,  X 
•Hyde,  Captain  Samuel.    8,  BilUter-squarCf  E.C. 


lo3oIIIingworth,  Rev.  Edward  A.    3,  Machlenbutg-atreet,  W.C, 

lllingworth,  llichard  Stonhewcr,  Esq.    9,  Norfolk-crescent,  Ifydt-park,  W, 
*Imray,  James  Frederick,  Esq.    102,  Mtnories,  E. ;  cmd  Beckenham,  Kent,  i 
luce,  Joseph,  Esq.,  T.U3.,  &c.,  &c    26, 5/.  George* 8-place,  Hyde-parkrcoma; 
*Iugall,  Samuel,  Esq.     Forest-hill,  Kent,  S.E. 
Ingilby,  the  Ilev.  Sir  Henry  John,  Bart.     Hipley-castle,  Bipley,  Torkskiix. 
Inglefield,  Admiral  Edward  A.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.     United  Service  Ckib,  S.W.; 

10,  Orove-enJ-ro.id,  St.  John's-wood,  X,  W. 
Ingram,  Hughe*  Francis,  Esq.     University  Club,  S.  W, 
Inman,  Uuhert  Matthew,  Esq.     licdbounie,  Herts, 
•Inskip,  Staff  Commander  G,  H.,  K.s.     H.M.  Surveying  Vessel '  Porcupine  f 
6,  Fark-placC'west,  Suixderland. 
l090*lDskip,  llev.  Ilobert  Slills,    8,  Boon*s-place,  Phjimuth. 
•Irby,  Frederick  \V.,  Esq.    Athen<Bum  Club,  S.  W. 
•Irving,  John,  Esq. 
Irving,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Irwin,  James  V.  H.  10,  Nottinglaanplace,  Euston-ro.idj  X. 
Ives,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  b.a.     St,  John's  Scfiool,  Limehouse,  E. 
Izard,  Frederick,  Esq.,  70,  Xcw  Bond-street,  W, 


1866  Jackson,  liobert  Waitl,  Esq.     28,  Tnvernas-road,  Jfi/do'parh,  W, 

1855  Jackson,  William,  Esq.     44,  Portland-place,  W. 

1862  Jacomb,  Thomas,  Jan.,  Esq.     23,  Old  Broad-street,  Qresham-house,  K.C. 

1857     ilooJaines,  Colonel  Sir  Henry,  R.i:.,  i-'.ii.s.    Director  of  the  Ordnance  Stux 

Southampton. 
1861  I  James,  WiUiam  Bosrille,  Esq.     13,  Bloinfield-road,  Maida-hill,  TT. 
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JmnieMm,  Rkhard  AkxauiJer,  Eiq.,  n.a*    8t.  Ltti^t,  Cotk;  and  cart  of  J,  P, 

HWfon,  £17.,  83,  OraacAurcfi'Streett  E.C. 
JaiDMioci.  Hugh,  G#q.    Juniot'  CaHton  Clvh^  SAW 
'Jaqnn,  L«oau-d,  Esq.     Wtnlhridgt'kirtiu,  PunUfroGi,  Torlu^tiit, 

*jArdu)e,  Aul1i«w,  Eiq,      Zaurich-Castle,  Stirlayj, 
•Jtnline,  Kobert,  Eiq.,  «.r.     Ciuthmiik,  Lockerby,  ^\B, 
JtifTenoa,  Kich«n],  E«q.    A4,  The  Mbany,  W* 
Jc&«rs,  J,  G.(  Efq.     2o,  Detonthir^^face,  W, 
*JiJwbhoj,  Sir  Junwljee,  Uart.     JSombay, 
1 1  loJeUicoe,  Charles,  Esq.     I'i,  C>tvcmiisfhjfiac€,  W. 

JenckM,  n.  Diedrich.Etii.    1,  Srick-court,  TempU^EX.;  and  2,  Tork'ttrraC€, 

Upper  Sydenham,  S.  E. 
Jenkins,  Capt.  Grinith.  i.x.,  c.Q.    Etui  India  Ciubt  St,  Jame^t-tquartt  8,W., 

<md  V^rtBen,  W<hh  PoqK  M<Mtgomery»hiM. 
*  JenUns,  n.  C^iXt,  Esq.     Saachlfy^  luar  Ok^uUfw, 
^Jconingi,  WilUain,  Eiq.,  M.A.    13,  VietoHchatMat,  Weatmitutett  S.W. 
Jermnij  llvwlAnd  Fonnbr,  Esq.     IFor-ojpce,  S.  W. 

JeiHpp,  Rer.  Aaguitas,  a^..  Head  Master,  King  Edwird  YI.  SohooL    Naneidi. 
*J«ik,  Henrf,  Esq.     Lloyds,  E,C» 
Vtja,  K.  Fo  Esq.     CoiUe-hiH,  Ealing,  W. 

Joliitton,  EdiuundCbu.,  Ei^.   12,  WUionstreet,  Bel^rav^-aqwrt,  S,W. 
1 1 20* JoboMD,  Henrj,  E&q.     J/fssr*.  Joknv/n,  7,  Bed/ord-roWf  Wifrihmgt  Sia$cx, 
Juliiuoa,  John  Uugh,  Etq, 

JohuoD,  William,  Eaq,,  R.X.     Junior  CaHitm  CM,  8,W. 
Johnaon,  W.  H^  E^q.,  Ciril  Awtstnut  G.  T.  S.  InUitt.      Dfhra  Dun,  NAV. 

Protinccft  India, 
JobnstoD,  AIci,  Keitli,  Esq^  r,ius,E,,  Hod.  Mem.  Barl,  Owg,  See,,  &c.  March- 

hail-park  ;  and  4,  St.  Andr€u~^uar€,  Edinburgh, 
*Johiutou,  Alf^ander  KeiUi,  Esq.,  junr.     74,  Strand,  W.C. 
Joliiuton,  A,  K.,  Esq.,  r.ius,     Itcathcrkg,  Sandhurd,  near  Wokingham,  Berkt, 
Johnston,  J.  Brookes,  E»q.    29.  Lombard-itreeij  E,C, 
Jobnstoa,  Thonuis,  i^\.     13,  Ciimden-piaeCf  Bath;  and  King  Edward    IT. 

Orinnintv-ichool,  Bath% 
Jwhn<ttoiie,  Colonel  H.  C.     Min'ree,  Punjab,  India.     Cart  of  Messrs,  IT,  S, 
King  and  Co.,  Comhili,  E.K 
]l30*Johiutonp,  John,  Esq.     Ciu/Amm u-Ziouk,  MorHake,  8.  VT. 

Joocs,  Capt.  Edward  Sloiiekton,  'JOth  ff^gt.     Sandhurtt,  Wokingham,  Ba'ka, 
Jooea,   CapUin   Fdif,  liitc  I.N.     Femnde,  Church-road,    Westovt-hiBj    Upper 

Koiaood,  S. 
Jones,  Cap!.  H.  M.,  v.C.     CarevftJte  Foreign-office,  S.W. 
Jonr«,  Lt.-Colocel  Jeukiii,  Rojal  tCnglneeis.     1,  Lennard^placf,  CircH»»ro*id^  St, 

JoJini'^rood,  JV.  W.  ;  and  India. 
Joues,  JobD,  Esq.     3:i8,  Strand,   W,C. 
Jones,  John  Pryct,  Esq.     Ofooe-park-achooi,  Wrejeham. 
Jon«s,  Sir  Wiltoiighbj,  hurt.     Crunmer^allf  Fakenham,  Xor/Jf:. 
Xi 
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Jonea,  William  S.,  Esq,    2,  VenUam^uUding»t  Qray'sUany  W.C, 
•Jordan,  Wm,  Leighton,  Eaq.     1,  Poaissquare,  JVottwj-Aitt,  W. 
iHoJoahoa,  Mon,  Esq.    Mtlboume^  and  22,  Cliftm-yartUtu,  MaidaMU^  W. 


KantKov,  Capt.  H.  P.  de,  Bjr.     UniUd  Service  CM,  8.  W, 

Kay,  David,  Esq.    19,  Tipper  PKiUiaore^lace,  KensingUm,  W. 

Kaye,  J.  W.,  Esq.     India-o^,  8.W, 

K«ate,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Lieatenant-Qorenior,  Trinidad* 

Keating,  Sir  HeDiy  Singer,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  ofCommoD  Pleas. 

1 1 ,  Prittc^a-^ardens,  8.  W. 
Keene,  Rer.  C.  E.  Ruck.    Swynecombe-park,  ffeniey-vpon'lltames. 
Keir,  Simon,  Esq.     Conservative  Clvb,  5.  W. 
•Kellett,  Rr.-Adm.  Henry,  c.B.     ClonmeU  Ireland. 
Kellie,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of.     28,  Eaton-place,  5.W. ;  CarlUm-Clvb ;  and 

AUoa-park,  Scotland. 
ll50KeIljr,  William,  Esq.    Eoyal  Thames  Tacht  C/uft,  7,  Albemarle^reet,  W. 
*KembalI,  Col.  Sir  Arnold  Burrowes,  C.B.,  Indian  Army.     2,  Oxford-square, 

W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  5.  W. 
Kempster,  J.,  Esq.     1,  Portsmouth'phce,  Kenningion-lane,  Storey,  S, 
Kennard,  Adam  Steinmetz,  Esq.     7,  Fenchurch-street,  £,C, 
Kesnard,  Coleridge  J.,  Esq.    14,  Lombard-street,  E^C, 
Kennard,  Robert  William,  Esq.     37,  Porchester-terrace,  ffyde-park,  W. 
Kennedy,  Edvard  Shirley,  £^. 
Kennedy,  Rer.  John,  m.a.    4,  Stepney-green,  E. 
Kerr,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Staff-Commr.  R.N.     Bydrvgraphio-office,  S,W, 
Kerr,  Robt.  M.,  Esq.,  (Judge  of  the  City  of  London  Coart).     7,  Chester-terrace, 

Regent s-parh,  N.  W. 
ii6oKerr,  Lord  Sdiombei^.     15,  Bruton-street,  W. 

Kershaw,  Wm.,  Esq.  16,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, ;  and  Suffolk-lodge,  Brixton-road,  S. 
Key,  J.  B'mney,  Esq.     Oriental  Club,  W. 

Keysell,  Francis  P„  Esq.    Sycamore-villa,  35,  Carlton-kUl,  St,  John*a<DOod,N,  W, 
•Kiddle,  W.  W.,  Esq.     East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
Kimber,  Dr.  E.     Murchison^iouse,  Dulwich,  8,E. 

King,  Lieut.-CoIonel  Edward  R.,  36th  Regt.    Junior  United  Service  Club,  S,W. 
King,  John,  Esq.     Compton-field-place,  Ouildford,  Surrey, 
King,  Major  W.  Ross,  Unatt.,  FJS.A.  Scot.      Tertowie,  Xinell<Vy  Abenkenshire ; 

and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.  W, 
Kingsley,  Henry,  Esq.      Wargrate,  Henley-on-VwmeSj  Berks  (  and  'Oarrick 

Club,  W.C. 

ii70*Kinnaird,Hon.Arthnr  F.,  m.p.   2,PaU-mallrea8t,  S,W^ 
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Kinuairri,  Gaorga  Williuii  Fox,  Lord,  k.o.    JhstCe-priory,  Inchtvurt^  N.B,  ;  and 

Kioiu,  Sunuelt  Esq.,  rii.  DB^  r.B.A4.     HigJ^mr'j-Hcwparh  Cotlege,  Ji", 
Kirk,  John,  Esq,,  M.o.     45^  Qnry^^quare,  EdirUfttrgh, 
Kirke,  John,  &q.,  BwriBter.     C.  Thoroid,  Esq.,  WeOum,  Jteiford,  Notts. 
KirfcUud,   Sir   John.      17,    Whitthaii'piautt  S,W.i    tmd   FiMt's^cray-phcf^ 

Kisch,  Daniel  Montagu,  Bsq.     1,  Dewm^drc-pioGC,  Sncn  Sisterf-road^   Upper 

'Kitaoo,  JamM.  Jan.,  Tjk[.     Ilantwtr'^quarc,  Leeds, 
Kitto,  Richai-a   L.  AliddlctoD,  Eiiq.       Church-JaU-tUia,  Fnf«rtt<Mii,  FicCOTMi, 
Anutralid, 
*Kjaer,  Thomaa  Aodrcau,  Esq.  Hjomet  of  Kongins  NyvUM  vg  QaUttrtgodsn,  No, 
36,  3J  5tiA/,  Copenhagen, 
XlBoKnight,  Andrew  lUUey,  Esq.     76,  Weatbovrw-icmvsf,  Byde^park,  W, 

Knolljrs,  LieuU-Genemt  Sir  William  T.,  C.C.B.,  V.-Pre».  Council  of  Military 

Educflliun.     Eatoit'S^tiare,  S.  W, 
Knox,  AIm.  a.,  Kk\.    01,  Victoria-street,  Wesimuuter,  8.W, 
Knox,  Thomas  G^  Eiiq.     India,     Cart  of  Msstn.  It,  S,  King  and  Co.,  45 

PalUnmll,  S.W. 
Kopxh,  Henry,  Eaq.     Cuat'on-house^  Shamjhtti,    Care  of  H,  C,  Baichelor,  Eeq,^ 

165,  Gmnon-streetf  E.C, 
Kyd,  Hayes,  Esq.,  ic.E.as.     Wad/^tridge^  Cormtcali. 


Labrow,  Lien i.-Colo net  Valentine   H.,  r.SJk^  F.03.       Mitre<ourl-cftamber$t 

Temple,  E,C, ;  and  Ciuh-ohamba%  S.  W. 
•LnJTan,  Capt.  Uobfrt  Michael,  r.e.     Army  and  Navy  Club,  S.  W, ;  and  Otham^ 

lodggf  Kent. 
Lamb,  Hon.  Edward  Wllltam.     Brisbane,  Qiumufonrf,  A\tstralia. 
Lamb,  Lieut.  Henry,  LN.     H.M,  India  Store  Department,  Belreder&^oad^ 

Lambeth,  S. 
I  r^o^Lambert,  Alan,  Esq.     Ifeath-Iodge,  Putney-titath^  S.  W. 

Lambert,  Charte^  Eaq.     *2,  Queen'Street'ptace,  Upper  Thamea-strcet ,  E.C. 
Lambert,  Francis  D^  Esq.    20,  Deconshire-place,  Portland-placf,  \S\ 
Lambert,  Wm.  Blake,  Eiq.,  c.B.     3,  Morden'road,  Blacltfieatk,  S^, 
Lamert,  Gtpt.  G,  F.     20,  Albetnarle-ttreet,  W. 
LamoQt,  Jaroet,  Esq.     Knoekdo^t  Oreenoek,  K.B. 
Lamproy,  John,  Eaq.     16,  Camdensquaref  N.W. 
Lamprey,  Jonea,  Esq.,  m.b.,  67th  Regt.     Waterford,  Ireland. 
Lampson,  C.  M.,  Esq.     64,  Qf»een^streei,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
*  Lance,  John  Henry,  Esq.,  r.US.     The  Hobnwood,  Dorking. 
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*Lang,  Andrew,  }Lan.     Danmore,  ZTun/ffr-niwr,  Netc  Sotth  Watei 

T^ignmouth,  Dnon.  t 

•Unge.  Daniel  A.,  Ksq.     21,  RejaU-street,  W,  i 

LoDgUuds,  John,  Esq.,  Engineer.     Melbovme,  AHttraiia.  I 

Lnngley,  Edward,  Esq.      WeU-hali,  Eltham,  KeiU.  J 

*Laugler,   Jotio  R.,  Evq.,   d.a.      Weileyioi   'Ihiining  Coiiege,  Wettmiiuttr ;  ana 

Oothic-oiUas,  2,  Dridijo-road'icat,  BatterMO,  S,W.  " 

*Larcom,  Maj.-General  Sir  Thomu  Aiskew^  R.E.,  K.an.,  r.R.8.    Coiih,  Dabtith  j 

Lardaer,  Col.  John.     UnitwJ Service  Club,  S^W,  i 

Lamach,  OoaaM,  Esq.     21,  KtHsitufton-palact-gardeHS,  W,  I 

I.atrobe,  Cfa,  J.,  Esq.     Clapham-housc,  Lta:e$,  Sussex.  J 

iSloLaughton,  J.  K.,  Esq.     DetUan-Jtf>use,    Victona-road,  S^uihaea;  and  EOjfm^ 

Nacal  ColiegCt  SouthampioH, 

*Uw,  Hon.  H.  Spencer,  u.a.    40.  £ut<m-piace,  S,W, 

Lawrence,  Edward,  E«q.    Beechmontt  Aijburth,  LiterjpooU 

Uwrie,  James  Ekj..    63,  Old  Broad-eirtH^  E.C. 

LawwD,  Win.,  E»q.     21,  Waiham-jn)^,  Faiham^  S,W. 

•Lay,  HonitJo,  N.,  Esq. 

Layard,  lUght  How.  Atuleti  U.,  D.C.L.     130,  Piccadiffy,  IT. 

*Lajard,  Lieutenant  Brownlow  Villicrs  (3rd  W.  India  It^.)-     ^^)  Upper  Mit 

ttrcet,  Dubiin;  and L<jnt'$-^oteit  1,  St.  Albana^iacc,  S,W. 

Laybournij,  Augustine,   Esq,      9,  Eing-iireett   FUulrurjf'Sjwtre,    E.C,  I    tfM 

Loughion,  Essex. 

•Leaf,  Cbos.  J.,  E»q.     Old-change,  E,C. ;  and  The  ByUmdi,  AVicood;  8, 

13 30* Leaf,  F.  H.,  E^q.     Buriingion-lod'jet  Slreaiham-comt/umt  S,W, 

*Leannonth,  Dr.  John.     11,  G loucester-gardentf  Hyde-park,  W. 

Labour,  G.  A.,  Esq.     C,  Addismiy:re9centf  Keitwigton,  II'. 

•Le  Breton,  Franda,  Esq.     21,  SttsseX'ptace,  Hegmfs'park,  N.W^ 

L«  Couteur,  Lt.-Col.  J.  lUlkett,     17,  ChapcUatreeU  Melgrace^equare,  S.W, 

Le  Feurre,  W.  H.,  E«q.,  c.E.     9,  DotDgatC'hiii,  Cannon^gireet,  E.C. 

Leckie,  I'alrick  C,  Esq.     7,  Palace-road,  liOupcU-park,  Strealham,  & 

Lee,  John,  E&q.     30,  Berketey-vUhs,  Loughborough'parkf  3. 

Lm,  Sir  Geo,  Philip,  BarL     28,  Bryanston'Squaret  W. 

Lee,  Thomaa,  Esq.     Jioyai  Imtiiidiofif  Alhemarla-street,  W.  { 

Iljo*Lefe\Te,  Sir  John  George  Shaw,  m.a.,   d.C.l.,  P.Il.8.,  Vice-Cliancellor  ofU 

University  of  London.     18,  Spring'g'irdcnSt  S.  W. 

Lefroy,  Genei-al  John  H-Dry.  n.A.,  r.u.s.      82,  Queen' s-gatc,  W. 

Leggalt,  Clement  Davidson,  Esq.     43,  Jncem«$9'terrace,  W, 

Legh,  Wm.  Jolin,  Eaq.     37,  Lotavies-tquare,  S.  W*  i  <Md  Lyme-fiOrk,  Cfitskirt. 

•Lehmonn,  Frederick,  Esq.     139,  Westbmtme-terracet  W. 

l.eigh,  John  .^luddy,  E»q.,  F.G,8.     8,  Old  Jeter  if,  E.C. 

Ij:  Hesui-ier,  Henry  P.,  Eaq.,  C.K.    St.  Martinis,  Guenwy* 
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Le  MeMurier,  M.-Geo.  A.  P.     2,  OanAopf-C^rroctf,  Ifyde-park,  W, 

UsMe,  the  Hon.  G.  W.     4,  ffarUy-$trwt,  W. 
L'E*trBnge,  CmHod,  Ewj.     Car«wi  Chh,  S,  W, 
1 340*Lcttft,  Tbomaa,  Kaq.     8,  JCoya/  Exchange,  E,C, 
UrtMUXf  E.  H.,  E<q,     25,  Ths  C<d.ir»,  I^vtney,  8.W, 
Urmon.  Georg*  B.  C,  Kkj.     73,  Giouoftter^terrace,  Ifydt^aa^  IT. 
Levesoo,  Edward  J^  Ek|.     ?^aehtuti,  fitftkiJ^un^  S.K. 
Leriek.  Joseph,  Esq.     8,  OrtiU  Wmchater-*tr0$t,  Old  BtikuUirtet,  EX, 
LeTinge-Swift,  Ridianl,  Eiq.     Lecinge^odge,  Ricknu/ndr  Surrey. 
Leriosohn,  Loaii,  E«q.     Vfrnm-hoaat,  Chrendon-ffai^dena^  Maidn-hiU^  W. 
Lirj.  WLUiim  Hanlci,  Ecq.    /lultlu^ibn  o/  t4tf  Aiaooiaiioti  for  tht  Weifare  of 

the  Blind,  210,  Oxford-strttt,  W. 
LcjOHter,  Captain  Rdmuiul  51.,  n.y.     5,  Donfg'il-terraee,  .S'fuAf,  DtocMpttri. 
Lc^land,  Lnke  Sirallow,  flaq.     7^  Lc^lmids,  Haifitid^  Ooruuuter, 
l3$oLichfield,  Thomu  Gmrge,  Karl  of.    Shngboroughf  Siaffordahvt. 

Ligar,  C.  W.,  Eiq.,  Surrejor  Genttml  of  VicUtrifi.    4,  Royal  Rechange<a9enuef 

E.i\;  and  MribournCy  Avttralia. 
Litfoni,  Thomas  Lyttleton  PrtiryB,  Lord,     10,  (7 roir«nor-pJ<ictf,  W. 
LindsAj,  H.  Hamilton,  Ecq. 
Lindsajr,  M«jor-GeiiernI  thf  lion.  J.,  Greaodier  Guards,  1tl^.     SO,  Portmam' 

tqwntf  W. 
•Liadsaj,  Col.  Rob«ri  3.  L^  U.P.,  T.O.     Loo^aigt'kowf,  Wantttyt,  Btrh;  atui 

2,  CarltOHiJiirdeM,  S.  W. 
*Lindnf,  Wrn.  S.,  Esq.    Mamor-howt,  S^iepperton,  Middlesex^ 
LindKr.  Mark  John,  Esq.    32,  L^uitjai«-hUU  E.C;  and  Sitrnt'Oah-hn^,  Le9t 

JTm'f. 
Linton.  Robert  P.,  Esq.,  Surg.-Hi^r.     M,  St,  J<me9*»-*q\tar9,  5.  W, 
Lister,  John,  £«(. 
i2£oLittl«,  Archibald  J.,  E«q.     34,  Bfook-sirttt,  Grosvenor-sguarej  W, 
•Lloyd,  Oeorg*  A.,  Esq.     (Jwrpf-yorrf,  Ijrmhard-strcet,  £M. 
Llojd,  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  Bart.    United  Univeraity  CM,  S.  W, ;  and  SrDna'yddt 

Carmarthen, 
Llojrd,  W.,  Esq.    Mo&r-haU,  near  Sution  CoUfeid. 
Lloyd,  R«T.  Wm.  V,,  M.A.     16,  Lancaater^at€,  Wi, 
LluelljTi,  CapL  Richard.    20,  Montagu-aquare,  IV. 
Lludlyn,' Captain  William  R.,  B.A.  ^^Army  and  Navy  CTW,  8,W, 
Loblqr,  James  L.,  Yaq.     50,  Lansdovme'tond,  Kenaingtvri'pariit  W. 
Loch,  George,  Esq.     12,  Albemarle-itreet,  W. 
Loch,  Henrr  brougliHro,  Esq.     QirvemmetU'home,  /$le  of  Man. 
jI^oLocb,  John  Charles,  Kvi,     12,  AtbemarU'Sireet,  W.;  arui  //on{/'Kotig. 
Lodi,  William  Adam,  Esq.     8,  Oreat  Qeorge^treet,  Wesiminster,  S.W. 
Locke,  John,  Ekj.     S3,  Adduton-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Lockhart,  William,  Esq.,  F.R.C.9,   Park-cillo$t  Orancille-park,  Blaekheath,  S,E.  t 
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Lockwood,  James  Alfred.      Unitrnt  Arts  CUtb,  Hanowr-tqmre^  IT. 
*Logiui,  Sir  WiUiun  KdmoDdt  v.a.B.     Montreal,  Canada. 

LoodesborouglijWiD,  Henry  Forester,  Lord.    3,  Oron0nor*sqwtrc,  Wi 
•Long,  G«oi^,  Ksq.,  M.A.     2'2,  Buckinghamstreet,  Brighton. 
*LoDg|  W.  Bccston,  Ksq. 
Longden,  Uurrell  D.,  K«q.    4y  3Cnnisn\ore-pho9t  JTyde-park,  6\  W* 
I38o*Loogley,  M^or  George,  B.E.     60,  Prince' y^jate^  W, 

Longman,  TIios.,  Ksq.  Patenuxter-rov!^  E.G. ;  and  8,  SusatJMq*,  Htfdcpark,  W, 

Longnua,  William,  Esq.    36,  Syde-parksiiwrty  tV. 

Lonsdale,  Arthiu*  Pomberton,  Ecq. 

looker,  WiUiam  Robert,  Esq.     MelhwrMt  Australia,     Care  of  Mr,  JjAAurai; 

16,  BiahopagatC'Street-ioithinf  £,C, 
Lorett,  Phillips  Cosby,  E»q.  Liscomlx-ho.,  Liaoombc,  Lcightan  BtUMord,  iSifcih 
Low,  Alex,  F.,  Ksq,     84,  We^boume-terraM^  W* 
Low,  liobert,  Esq.     17,  Wobum-syuare,  W.C, 
Low,  S.  P.,  Eaq.     55.  Parliamcni^trcet,  S.  W. 
Lowden,  l£er.  Civorge  liouse.    Brent-vilh,  HamctUf  Middle*e:g, 
ilQoLowe,  C^.  W.  Drury.    Myria^  Bfttuss-y'Coed^  LtawKat,  Iforth  WoUm, 
Lowndes,  E.  C,  Esq.     84,  Eaton-ptace,  S.  W, 

Lowry,  Joseph  WLIsod,  Esq.    45,  Bobert'Street,  HampsUad-road,  N,W^ 
Loyd,  Col.  W.  K,     Union  aub,  5.  W. 
Liiard,  Wm.  Charles,  Esq.   Liandaff-house,  Cardiff;  and  Athenaun  CM,  8.  Wt 
Lunuden,  Rev.  Robert  Comyn,  1I.A.     Cheadle,  MattcUster. 
Lmih,  Kobert,  Esq.,  Q.c.    Baitnorai-howu,  Aoouui'roadf  Btgm^s-parkf  If*  W, 
LyduU,  J.  H.,  Esq.     13,  SouthampUmrimUdingSf  Chtmoery-lane,  W.C. 
Lye,  Juhu  Guuiit,  E»q.     18,  Prino!  of  Wales-l^nraoi:,  KeustngUM,  Wl 
*Lydl,  Sir  Chailes,  Bart.,  bi,a.,  LL.U.,  F.a.t>.     7i},  Uarley-it.j  CaecmiisMr»q^  W. 
i30o*Lynob,  Capt  H.  BLosw,  i.K.,  ao.,  F.iui.s.    Athentttan  Clutt,  S,W. 
*Lyiich,  Thomas  Kerr,  Esq.    31,  Clctxhndsqiurct  llydt-purk,  W, 
Lync,  Fmicij,  Esq. 


•Maotrthur,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B.     27,  Prince  S'^jar  dais, 
UaobrBLrt!,  Janics,  E«q.     Brvadmeadows,  Beneick-cn-Ticesd, 
MattJonald,  Cbessborough  C,  £iq.     32,  BeUiu-parkj  Uamfnttods  H.  W» 
Uaodoaoell,  Sir  Richard  Graves,  C.B.,  late  Governor  of  S.  Australia. 
Uaciarlan,  John  G.,  tisq.     dyde-rilia,  AnerUy^ill,  Upper  Norwood, 
Hacfie,  ]Eev.  M.     MoscUtj'roadt  Birminffham. 
MacOrcgor,  Cupt.  C.  M.     Simla.     Care  of  Messrs.  Qrindluy, 
ijxoMackiatosh,  Alexander  Brodie,  Esq.    Oriental  Club,  W. ;  and  Dimom,  SoUl 
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*Mtcuitxre,  Patrick,  £*q.,  P.S.A.,  Ofl'.  Aaoc.  Intt.  Act.     I,  Maida-hiU,  W.> 
ftlaclcay.  Dr.  A.  E.,  U.S.     Admiratty,  Somerset-huuse,  W,C. 
yiavka.y.  Her.  Alexander,  IX,D.     I,  ffaHxm^jyliU'e^  Graruje^  Edrnfitttyk, 
'Mackean,  lltos.  Vi'.  L.,  Esq.    BanA  0/  British  Cof^Mt^jut,  5,  ftiW  /wiia-«ir(ti»iitf. 
Mackenxi«,  Right  Hon.  Holt,  F.R.A.8.   Athffurum  Club,  S,  W.j  ar«/  28,  Wiiojwfc- 

•Mackenzie,  Jamei  T^  K»q.     09,  Z/mbord^trcft,  S,C, 

Mackeaxie,  Jobn  H.,  £eq.      Wa//t'7h/(ofl,  CfirihtiUon,  Surr^j/. 
'Mnckeaon,  Edward,  Kiq.     59,  iMColn's^inrt^/ielrU,  W,C. 
MackJilop,  J&mei,  £cq.»  r.ujk.s.     30,  flnutvnor^Tuafv,  IV'. 
IjaoMackinlaj-,  D.,  Esq.     Oritrntitl  Club,  W. 

Mftckiolay,  Jolui,  tUq.,  J.P.,  M.l.o.c,  Chief  Engineer  and  Iiwpector  of  Moclii- 
Mrjf  ll.JI.  Doekjard,  and  Surveyor  to  the   I'ort,  Bombajr.     Cant  of  CKarU$ 
Btmnennan,  £»q.,  193,  Otmb^vpcU'neyr-rvod^  AVnuiiu/Zon,  8. 
Mackinuaa^C.  D.,Eaq.  CareofJIItnr».J,ClinchaniiSofu^'M,Abcfturcfi-t<mie,JS^C. 
MackiimoQ,  LndiliiD,  E»q.      MentAiihj,  Par-Coi-nicnU ;  ttnd  Heform  Club,  8,W, 
*MackJDaon,  Wm.  Alei.,  Ksq,,  m,p„  F.RJ.     4,  If;/tit-park'pliice,  W^ 
•.Mackinnon,  W.,  Esq,     Btdinnkiel-ly^Harhcrt,  ArgyU^ut. 
Mockinly,  M.-Goi.  Elliot,  Of*il»  Rgt.     V.  S.  Club,  S.  W. ;  and  Tonghoo,  Sinnah, 
Maclean.  Wilii/im  Crighton,  Esq.,  F.0.8.    S\,Catnperthicn-pl,fOreai  rarmoiUA, 
BlacLeaj,  Oeor^,  Esq.     35,  I/i/d*-parh'^ardm»,  W. 

Mocloughlin,  Dnrid,  Esq.,  M.n.,  Merolicr  of  Legion  of  Honour,  &0.  23,  Maddox- 
atreet,  W. 
I  J3oMadui^,  Andrew,  £»q.  Macture,  Macdofiald,and  Macgr^jor,  37,  WaUirooh,  E,C. 
Madura,  John  Wilttam,  Esq.     Fallowjidd^  nttir  MaHchaUr^ 
MaomUlaa,  AleK.,  Eaq.     16,  Btdford-slreet,  Coz€nt-<j<tnict%,  U'.C. 
UacnaU,  JohOj  Esq»     findiat-er'tofijfi.  Trinity,  near  £dinbunjh, 
Macnair,  Gttu  Esq.     Orient/it  Clith,  Uttnotcr-sqwjre,    IV. 
Maq^heraon,  William,  E^i.    32,  Lancaster^jaU,  W. 

'Mocqueen,  James,  Esq.,  K.O.  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal.    li\  IloniUtti'&ircttf 
Kensington,  W. 
UactAggart,  Moluatni,  Eiu\.    Sjjiineij,  New  South  Walas. 
McArthur,  Alex.,  tj»q.     }ialcigh-iaU,  BrixUM-rise,  Brixton,  S. 
McArthar,  William,  Esq.     1,  QuyderAomSBS,  Brixton-riM,  & 
r54oMcCUDUK:k,  Capt.  Sir  Krauda  I.co[ioU,  R.N.     United  Service  C/h6,  S,  W, 

*McCouncll,  W,  K.,  Etq.,  Barristcr-at-Law.     12,  A'iny Vi^ntcA-icaM,  £.C, ;  ohd 

amrlevtll^,  Belfast. 
McCobb,  John,  E&q.,  u.o.     /umor  UnUed  Service  Club,  S,W, 
*U*Clare,  Admiral  Sir  Kobert  J .  le  H.,  cb.    ChipperfUld,  Berie ;  and  Mhcnmm 

ChA,  s.  ir. 

McDonald,  James,  Em^.     Orietit'U  Club,  JTanoMr-A^ikifV,  IT. 

McEuen,  D.  P.,  Esq.     "24,  Pemfjridjesqjiara,  Saijncater,  W, 

McEwau,  Jamca,  Esq.     30,  HolUmd-park,  Kensington,  \V, 

McGregor,  Duncan,  Eaq.    Board  of  lyade,  S»  W. ;  and  Aihenaum  C7u&,  S,  W, 
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McGi«gor,  DuQcan,  E«q.     Ciyde-phcct  Gbttgow^ 
MrGrigor,  Alexander  BeimeU,  E»q.     10,  ^yood$iie*Urractl,  GUisjov, 
I350*McIvor,  W,  G.,  Ksq.,  Stipen'ntendcnt  of  ChinohtMa  Plantatioru,  Ooitact 
Madras. 
McKerrell,  Robert,  Vm{.    45.  lnv€rne»4crract,  W. ;  and  Manaritim. 
MoLBren,  llobcrt,  Esq.     6.  KSckniti-platzt  Dresden.    Care  of  ifevrnr.  Me 

iinJ  Co.^  &,  South  Manacer-stfeet,  Glasijov. 
McLean,  Frank,  Yjt{.,  H.A.,  C.C.    23,  Great  Oeonje^treet,  Wesbninater,  &W. 
McLeiiii.  Hon.  Joho.     Oamnru^  Seut  Zeahnd*    Quv  of  Messrs.  Sed/ern,AkM»\ 

andi:i\  intd  Co.,  3,  Great  WutrJiestcr-strect-buildiitQ/i,  E,C* 
M'L^,  Walter,  Kt^q.   /fend MaaterofVte  Hoyal MiUtary As^tnm^CMBtOtS.W^} 
McNair,  Cnpt.  .Ti>hii  V.  A.,  rt-A. 

N'N«U|  The  Kiglil  Hon.  Sir  John,  g.c.b.     Granton^  mar  Fdmburgh, 
MnitlancT,  Geo.  Gammle,  G»q.     Shot^er-hoitse,  yVheailcyf  Oj:<m. 
•JiHJor,  lUch&rd  Henry,  Esq.,  F,fl.A.     British  Mnsewn,  \\',C, 
l36o*MakiQfi.  Heniy  F„  Ettq.     19,  Prince  of  Wales-itrrace,  Kcnsiryftwptsiatie^  tV.tj 
and  liefonn  Chb,  S.  IT. 
ilwUiy,  JuliD  Waller,  Esq.    13,  Riohmond-viUaSt  Ser^n-aistirs-rd.t  JloHoua^,  A', 
•Hjlbf,  Thomn*,  Esq.     ii,  Park-zUlas^  Secca^ters'-roadt  BoUovsay^  *V. 
*Maloolm,  Oipt.  Edward  Donald,  B.E.     Chatham, 
Maliolm,  Jai.,  E«j.     22,  Pnnce*S'gatef  K'nighUbrid»jet  TV. 
•Malcolm,  W,  E.,  Esq.     Burnfaot^  Lamfhotme^  near  CarlisU, 
*Mn)let,  Chjirles.    Eiq.      Audit-o^cet    Wt\i\;     and  7,   Queen^roifijh-ten'aott 
Jiajfltcnter,  W, 
Maun,  Junes  Alexander,  E»q.,  ujt,A^    Brecon  and  Meithyr  Ttjdcil  Soiiicajft 

BreooH. 
Mann,  Kobert  Jamee,  Esq.,  x.D,      1,  J)oHgias-vUias,  Sitrbitoti^Ul,  and  1.\ 

Buckinghaia'Streett  Stnmd^  W.C, 
MnnDei-s,  Geo.,  Esq.,  rj.A.     Lansdovne^road,  Crojfdm. 
f  J7oMauuen-SultuQ,  Ginham,  Esq.,  7,  atoaceMer-tcrrar^,  Ifyde^pork^  W* 

Manning,  Kroderick,  Esq.     Byron-lodtje^  LeamiiujUm;  ondB,  Dowr-Ure^t,  H' 
•Maiuell,  Ctpt.  A.  L.    Bydrographio-ofke,  Admiralty^  S.W, 
Mantell,  Six-  John  Vcv.    3,  Pump-court,  Temple,  E.C. 

Mantell,  Wnlter  Baldock  Dumut,  Ebq.     Wellingtons  New  Zealand,     Care  of  £. 
Stanford.  E%q. 

Mnrch,  Eilward  Bernard,  E«q.,  H.M.  Coniul,  Kyi  UUnds.   12,  ^ucAwjA'fm-ifcvrt, ' 
Strand,  W.C. 

Marietbr,  Prof.  Alphon«,  M.A.    27,  5/.  Stephen' s-squme,  Snyntater,  W. 
Markbara,  Clementa  Robert,  E«q.      India^gicef  S.W.  i  ancfSI,  Ecckstontq-^ 
S.  W. 

Marlborongh,  George,  Duke  or.   Blenheim,  Woodstock.   CarvofE,Stiinfonit£9j- 
Manden,  Uev.  Canon  J.  H.      Ifigher  Bronghton,  MatK^iSittr, 
ijSoMawb,  Mfllthew  Hrnij,  E»q.     Oxford  and  CamhiHdge  Club,  S.W.;  antf  41 
Buttand-gatet  3.  W. 
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ManhaU,  Ctpt.  J.  G.  Dod.      Dotcnton,  WUU. 

3I«r«liall,  Jamtts  Garth,  E»q.     IhvuSiiujietj^  near  LHd$;  and  Monk  ConiiUn, 

Marahall,  WiUiuin.  K«q.     i,  Ptq?or-fn»ldingSt  Inner  Tcmpie,  E,C. 
•Monhim.  the  Hon.  Rolxut.    S«  ChetttrfiM-atrg^t,  Unfair,  IK 
Manhmui,  J.  C,  E.«q,     7,  KenMiHgton-pf^ttc^-^ardrnt^  W^ 
Mnrihin.  autU«rnio   VL.   dp,  Consul-Gfaenl  Dnltod  Stat«i  of  Cohirabia.     \'i, 

Omhard-itr^f  Purtnutn-tqwtM,  W, 
Martin,  Fmncii  P.  B.,  ICsq. 

Martin,  llenrjt  K»<1-    SusKX-hotigf,  Hiijhbunj-netC'parh^  X. 
*3UrUu.  JUdinnl  Biddulph,  Esq.     Chreuv.d,  lik/Jey,  SS^ 
iQOMartin,  Tlianus,  C«q.     5,  Citfupion^erract,  X, 

Martin,  \Vm.,  E>q.     37,  Ckvtkxnd-tquare,  PadUin(/to»t  \V, 
Muarrun,  Wm.  H.,  L«q. 
*Matheson,  Sir   James,    Bart.,  r.B.8.     13,  CUcetaitd'roWt  8.\V, ;  mtd  JcAtiny, 
JttrttoT'britije,  SutherlanJshv-Vt  t^c, 
Mathi«<oo,  Jame^  Kwing,   Em|.     77,  LcnAard'-ttrMt,  £.€.;  and  16,  QucmV 

ijardena^  Baysvater^  IV*. 
Mnmlf,  Col.  KniDcis  Cornwallif,  k.a.,  v.C.  &c.     vtrwy  and  iVury  CAi^,  5.  IT. 
Marmgordato,  M.  Luca-s     JieLp'avc-uvttttUms,  Groiiecnor^ardfnt»  S.  W. ;  mid 
Metira.  Haili,  Iirothers,  25,  I-'iju'iurtj-circfiat  JC.C. 
•Mmw(.1I,  Sir  Willi*m  Stirling,  Bart,     US,  PtLh-^treH,  OfOfVfnor-sqiknr.  W, 
May,  Daniel  John,  Esq.,  u.s,,  SlafT-Commr.      Core  of  Case   and  Louden- 

tacJt, 
Majer,  Joaepb,  Esq.,  VJB.A.    66,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 
poMnycn,  William  S.  F.,  Esq.,  IntArpreter  to  H.>[.  Consulate.    Shai^hau    Citte  of 
F.  J.  An-jkr,  /Zsg.,  12,  Geo/ye-i/ard,  Lombard-^rrct^  E,C, 
Ma7heur,  Ijev,  .Samoel  Martin.     158,  New  AVnZ-rotirf,  S. 
Majne,  Cnptain  I:iuhard  Charles,  U.N.,  c.n.     80,  Omter-aquarCt  S*  W, 
ItUyo,  Oi})L  Jotin  I'ole.    Army  and  A'avy  Ctuhf  S.  W. 
AlayMQ.  John  S.,  Esq.  (J,  P.  for  county  of  Lancaaliifo).     OakltiO,  Palh^fiei't^ 

UMtr  ManchesUr, 
Meade,  the  }[on.  liobert  Henry.     Poreijn-office^  S,  W. ;  and  3,  BtUjrato-aquarc, 
S.W. 
*Medtycott,  Ltcnt.  Mervyn  B.,  R.X.     Care  of  M<!ur$,  Wooilhead, 

Col.  i^lr  Peter  Mclrill,  Mil.  Stc.  to  the  Bombay  Gor.    37,  Patmeiru- 
',  Brvjhtciu 
Mttlritl,  Philip,  Kxq.,  P.K.A.S.     Hthy^home^  LoitwUhkt,  ComKatt. 
Merewether,  Col.  Willinfr  I.ockypr,  c,n,     KurrachM, 
oMercier,  Rev.  J.  J.     IfttntrcU.  W. 

'Merirale,  Hennaa,   V-aq.,  c.B.,  Under  Sec.  of  State  for  India.     fndia'Officf, 
8.  W. ;  and  26,  \\'e$lbonrftc-Urracf,  W, 
Meailer,  Charle*  A.,  Esq.     Itanrick,  near  Teocil,  Somersft. 
Metalfc,  Frederic  Morehouse,  EUq.     Wiabech,  Cambridj^f^ire^ 
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1837  I        *Mexboroagh,  John  Chai.  Geo.  Earl  of.     33,  JDovcr^treei,  W,j  and  M^Ukf- 
I  parht  near  Leeds. 

1865  '        *MicfaelI,  Lieut-Colonel  J.  E.,  R.H.A. 

1868  Vichell,  Robert,  Eiq.     17,  King-etreet,  St.  James'8,  8.W, 

1863  *Michie,  A.,  Eaq.     26,  Aiatinrfriare,  B.C. 

1848  Bfiddieton,  Rear-Adminl  Sir  QJ^,  Broke,  Bart,  HM.8.  *  Her^*  Skcemeu  ;  tad 

Brolce^Kall,  Suffolk. 

1868  *Hiers.  Jno.  William,  Eiq.,  O.K.     74,  AddiaoH-road,  Ketumgtm,  W. 

1859  i430HUand,  John,  Esq.     Ckdroiltet  Latudoum^road,  WmbMom, 

1866  Uildmay,  Capt.  Herbert  St.  John  (Rifle  Brigade).     19,  aiarie9-0ireet,  B^rhhf- 

equatVf  W. 

1860  MUes,  Rer.  U.     Bingham,  NoOu 

1861  *MiIler,  Comniandflr  Henrj  Matthew,  B.N.      The  Grooe,  Exettr;  tmd  Jmuor 

United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
1868  Miller,  Robert  Alontgomerie,  Eaq.     Calcerden^rovet  Tunbridge-weUt. 

1853  *Miller,  Capt.  Thomas,  R.N.   BM.S.  *  Royal  George;*  and  Omted  Service  CM, 

S.W. 

1861  MtUigan,  Joseph,  Esq.     15,  Northwnberland-ttreet,  W.C, 
1857  Mills,  Arthur,  Esq.    34,  Hyde-park-gardena,  W. 

1863  *Mills,  John  R.,  Esq.    Kingtvoood-hdge,  Tunbridge'icelU. 

1864  Mills,  Rer.  John.    40,  Lonadale-equare,  K. 

1863  i430*Milton,  Viscount,  x.p.     34,  Curzon-etreet,  W. 

1860  Milmau,  Capt.  Erenrd,  Rojal  Hone  Artillery.     5,  Waterden^^retceiU,  Stoke, 

QuUdford. 

1866  Milne,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alex.,  K.C.D.     United  Service  Club,  S.  W, 

1867  Milner,  Rer.  John,  b.a.     Chaplain  of  H.M.8.  <  Oatatea* 

1860  Mitchell,  Capt.  Alexander.     6,  Great  Stanhope-street,  Park-tone,  W, 

1862  *Mitchell,  George,  Esq.     22,  BoUon-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1864  Mitchell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  C.E.     Oldham. 

1859  Mitchell,  Sir  William.     6,  ffyde-parh-gate,  ICensington^ore,  W, 

1865  Mitchell,  Wm.  H.,  Esq.    Junior  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

1851  *MocattA,  Frederick  D.,  Esq.     35,  Gtoucester-place,  Portman-tquare,  W. 

1853  :  i44oMoffatt,  George,  Esq.     103,  Eaton'Square,  S.W. 

1868  i  Moffitt,  John,  Esq.     5,  Canning^place^  South  Kensington,  W. 

1861  '  Mollison,  Alexander  FuUerton,  Esq.     Woodcote,  TunbHdge-ycelk. 
1842  I        *Montagu,  Major  Wllloughby.    Clapham-common,  S. 

1862  *Montague,  Capt.  Horace.    24,  Chapel-street,  Park-lane,  W. 

1830  ♦MoDte6ore,  Sir  Moses,  Bart,  r.B3.,  F.R.8.N.A.     7,  Grosvenor^ate,  Park-lane, 

W. ;  and  IJast-cliff-lodge,  Ramagate. 
1859  Montgomerie,  Capt,  T.  G.,  Engrs.,  1st  Assist.  Tiig.  Sunref.    Care  of  Messrs. 

Alexander  Fletcher  ^  Co.,  10,  King's-arms^ard,  Moorgate-street,  E.C, 
1865  I  Montgomery,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.D.     7,  Cornwall-gardens,  Quecn's-gate,  W. 

1839  ,  Moody,  General  K,  C,  K,E.     C<iynhim-house,  near  liUdhir,  Shropshire., 
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*MDor,   Etr.  Alleo  ?..  V.A.,  r.B.ji.i.     5ii6-Wiirdm  ^.  AvgiutiM  OotkjjVt 

X45oMoon,  H.  Byron,  Esq.     Survcif  Office,  MettoHme,  Avtiraiia,     Car4  pf  Mr* 
WadetOh,  lOO,  SU  MaHm't-taiu, 
Moore,  John  Can-ick,  Km].     Ortwail,  Wigkmi^irai  Gtologioai  Soctttj/t  W.C^t 

ami  7i,  JMUm^rtet,  W. 
Moore,  Major^eoerml  W.  T.      Unitad  Service  Clvb,  &  H'. 
ytont  R.  Jasp«r,  E&q.    tininj-tiaU,  Salop, 
*Uorgaii,  LVlnur,  (^.     5,  A'«uilii7to»^rardlm»<s7uai*tf,  W» 
Morgan,  D.  L„  Ceq.     J/M.S.  *  Ewifnlut: 

Uoi^an,  Jonius  Spencer,  Esij.     Ill,  I'fince's-fftite,  fftfde-parht  S,  H. 
Morgno,  Wniiom,  Esq.,  B.N.     1,  S\a$iX-ptaM,  Snuihteat  Hants. 
UorUttd,  Lieut.  Henry,  tate  i.M.     Assistant  Deckmasttr,  4'C't  Dombaij. 
*MorTii,  Charle*.  Ecq.     UHVccrntu  Club,  S,  W, 
i46oMorTw,  Eugttuv,  Enn.     y/irc'Aieood,  SydenJuwi,  Kctit. 
MorriKW,  CoL  J,  D.     7,  Atb«mari&<ttr€ct,  W. 
HormoQ,  Majtlo  C,  Esq.     134,  SktMUr'a-Jtitt-roaJ^  BtackKeaih, 
Morriwn,  Peonon,  Esq.     Af*fjto-Itaiiim  Mining  Co..,  52,  Mcoryttte^strcct,  E.C.  ; 
Btonon,  T.,  E«q.     124,  SotLthampion-rouf,  Jiussetl4iphare,  W.C. 
Uoair.  Itobert  Junes,  Etq.     45.  Btxlford-sq^uirf,  W.C 
Mott,  F.T.,  Eaq.      I,  Da  Montfort-strcet,  Ltrkcater. 
'Uotut,  Fralerick  J.,  Esq.,  m.d..  Surgeon- Major  im-I  Insp<vt/"r-Gcnn«l  ofrrUou^, 
Bengal  Army,  &o,   Athcwrtun  Ctub^  8.  W. ;  and  45,  At-mtdel'ijariicni,  Xuttiwj- 
hm,  W,     OxreofMtwi,  A,  C,  Ltpagt  ^  Co.,  1,  WMefriurt^nxi,  Fleets 
ftreet,  E,C, 
*VoutiKy.  Aug.  Htinry,  Esq.    Briiiah  Legation,  Fkrtnce.   Cutq  of  /*.  Jt,  AtHon, 
ii'j7.,  J-orei*jn-cfficCt  S,  W, 
Mudie,  Charles  Edward,  Esq. 
f47oMneller.  Ferdinand,  I'Uq.,  M.D.»  PH.  DR.    Director  of  the  Jiotauicai  Gardens^ 
Ueihourue.     Cant  of  Maasrs.  DtUati  and  Co,^  37,  £<>Ao-^rujrv,  W, 
Mttir,  Fninm,  Esq.,  Lt..D. 

Muir,  Thomas,  Esq.     24,  Torh-tarrace,  Regent' s-park,  N,W, 
*Miiir,  Tbomw,  Esq.,  Jan.    Madeira ;  and  24,  Vork-turrace,  Regent* s-park^  N.  W, 
MoUer,  Albert,  Esq.    EiUoh<ottagej  South  Norwood,  S, 
Mondella,  A.  J.,  E»q.     Jfottingham. 

Mtintoo,  Knuds  Kerridg^  Esq.     21,  MonUK/U'Street,  littgsett-aquare,  W.C. 
*MurchUoo,  John  U.,  Esq.      Sitr^iton-hiU,    Kingston-on-Thames;   and  Juniur 
Cartton  CMt,  S.  W, 
Murehlson,  Kenneth  It.,  Esq.     Mftnor-fumsct  Bathford^  Bath. 
*MnrchiKn,  Sir  KodeHck  Inipcy,  Bt,,  K.C.B.,  O.0.ST.A.,  u.a.,  d.c.l.,  v,i'.Et.s., 
a.9.,  and  L.9.,  Grand   Oflici*r  of  the  Order  o^  the  Crown  oC  Italy,  Director- 
<ieneral  of  tJie  Geological  Siurey  of  Gi-wat  Britain  and  Irelnnd,  Trust.  Brit. 
Mas.,   Hon,    Mem.  R.S.  of  Ed.,  ll.t.A.,  Foit-ign  Mem.  of  the  Acideiny  of 
Heiences,  Paris,  Mem.  Avad.  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  BruMclii,  .irid 
Copenhagen,  Con*.  Ins.  Fr.,  etc,  etc.     16,  Belgrart^uare,  S.W.i  and  28, 
Jermyn-street,  S.  W. 
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348oMurchi8on,  CnpL  R.  M.     120,  Ebuty-sbvett  PimHcOt  S.W, 

♦Murdock,  Thorass  W.  C,   E»q.    8,  Park-ttrcH,  Wciiminacr^  S,M\f 

Rntr^bank,  Putney,  S,  W, 
MumiT.  GMrg«  J.,  Esq.    PurbrookJMUtet,  CoAiim,  Hants;  and  Junior  CS 

aui,s,w. 

*}&umj^  Heary,  Ksq.     Ilong  Kong,     Can  of  Mcnn.  JantiM^  ^atheto^ 

Co.,  3,  Lomfsird'Streel,  E.C. 

•Murray,  James,  E*q.    Foreign-o^ce^  S.W. 

Murray^  Joho,  Esq.    50,  AtbemarU-etreet,  W,  J  and  Ncvitead^  WmM^daUt  A 

•Murray,  Lt.W.,  68th  Benp.  N.  Inf..  TopQ.  Assist.  G.  Trig.  Sarrey.     Mum 

India.    Mean.  II.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Muuy,  U.  G.  dc,  Esq.,  ll.D.    4,  CatgjidieA-phce,  W. 


Nnirne.  P.  A.,  E«q.    2,  Oi-ocf-^itt,  CambtrwU,  8. 

Xapicr,  Mnj.-Gencral  G«o,  Thonut  Conollv,  C.B.  Jwn,  Unit fd Service  Cki^, 

Care  of  Sir  J.  Kirkhnd. 
i49oN'apier,  ofMAgtUUft,  Lord,  O.0.D.1  F.B.8.     49,  C(^eland-squaref  S,W, 
Napier,  William,  Eiq. 
*NAHnyth.  Copt.  David  J.,  Ist  Auist.  Trigonometrical  Surrey.     Bhooj^  Boi 

and  h,  ChwlotU-ttroet,  KdinlMrgh. 
•N«bitt,  Henry,  Eiq.     I'J,  Victona-villaa,  Kilhwm^  K.W. 
Neville,  LieiU.-Col.  EJwarJ.     30,  Clarges^treet,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Newhalt,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  F  J.8.,  &c.     7,  VKarage-gardms,  Campden^tiU, 
KewdigaU,  Lieut.-Col.  Francis  W.  (Coldstream  Guards).     S*frkft]f4odg4^ 

xcood  Forest,  Burton^pon-jyent. 
Newmnn,  Thomns  Holdsvrorth,  tJsq.     43,  Oreen^trtet,  Qrcsvenor-tqtiar^ 
Nicol,  Geo.  WtlUain,  E»q.     Care  of  Messrs.  Otyn,  Mills,  and  Co.^  67, 

street,  E.C. 

Nicoi,  James  D.,  E«j.,  M.P,     13,  ilyde-park- terrace,  C»mbcrland^€Ue,  19 

i$ooNivol,  Robert  Esq.     Psform  CitA,  S.W. ;  and  }Vestmin^er'paiae&-MttM,l 

NicoI,  William,  Esq.     41,  Victoria^reet,  8.W. ;  and  Fntcsyds,  Ktnatf^ 

cardinc. 
•Nichols.  Robert  C,  Esq.     5,  Sus$6x-piace,  W. 
NiobolMO,  Sir  Charles,  Bnrt.,  D.c.t..,  ChanoeJlor  of  the  Unirendty,  Sydn^ 

Ikvonshir^-phcc,  Portlmd-place,  W. 
Nioolaon,  Renr-AdmirnI  Sir  Frederick  Wm.  Er&kine,  Bart.      15,  WUHaim 

towndessquare,  S.  W. 
Hlmea,  H.  A.,  Esq.     Mark-lane,  E.C. 
Nil,  John  H„  Esq.     77,  Lombard'strcei,  E.C, 
Noel,  the    Hon.    Roden.      11,   Chandot'Strtct,    Citcndish-tjuarc,    Wm 

ExUm-hail,  Oakham,  Rtdlandshire, 
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•Nullolh,  CnpUia  Uattbew  S^  R..v,     13,  Noith-itrraee,  CamUneittt  &ff.;  out/ 
rnif«(i  Sfixioe  ChA»  5,  TV. 
Korroan,  H.  J^  Esq.     106,  /V«cAiircA-»frcri,  r.C. 
1 5  toXorris,  Hnny,  Eaq.  Col<miaI-<ifficf,  S.  W. ;  onJ  4,  £«£/«  51.  /awf/j-rfi-wt,  8,  IT. 
Korth,  Alfml.  E«q.    20,  Hoyal  }'ork-<re$cent,  Clifttmt  Bristol. 
Xorthuraberlftud,  Algernon  George,  Duke  of,     Ar,>rtA«i(»Ao7«ww/-Aotiw.  S.  W, 
Kotnum,  Ileury  Wilkes,  E»q.     7,  (vrtfat  MarHjorou^jh-itreet^   IV. 
Noone,  Benrj,  £«q.     CofWfi-Rtfiw  Chih^  8,  W, 
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•Otikeley,  H.  Bonner,  Eaq.     KUnvsronauj^  Intetftrtj,  ArtpjUghire,  X.B, 
O'firien,  Jiines,  Esq.     109,  £W</r(ii«-roai/,  PiWwo,  .5.  U'. ;  rtn</  Cfare,  Irehr^, 
(yCoiuor,  Uajor-General  Luke  Srojrth,  c.b^  Iftta  Gorernor  of  tb«  Gunbla. 

Opirie,  Edwani  D,  Esq.     Tulgillar,  CiartnU^rieer^  Keut  South  Ha/rt.     C<tr4 

of  MfUTi^  Marrynt  and  Sons,  Laurmcc  Powitne>j'l<me,  E.C, 
Ogilry,  Col.  Tho*.     2:t,  Grafton-sbed,  rioondilij,  W;  and  J?«(Awm,  Forfar' 
shire,  Ji.B. 
iS^oOgilty,  Thoi.,  Esq.     62,  Princt'a-gnU,  ffyde-park,  W, 

OlJenhav,  Opt.  liobert  Piggott.     74,  Wannci'square,  Beljrdvt^road,  S.W» 
Oltphant,  Laarence,  Esq,     Athmmtm  Clut^  S.  W, 

OUrcr,  LiniL  S.    P^   12th  Brigulc  ILA.     1,  Bvckin'jhatn-tUias,  Brockhutst' 
road,  Gosport,  ffantt, 

*Ommannef,  Adml.  Enwmas,  C.B.,  r.n.x.s,    6,  Tallot-tquartt  Ifjfdfpark,  W,; 

and  Unittd  Service  CUh,  S.yW 
*Omiiutiiney,  H.  M^  Esq.     BtackAeatK,  S.K. 
Onuthwutc,  Jobn  Uenii-Walsb,  Lord.     28,  Berkeici/'aqnare,  W. 
0*born,SirGeorgeR.,Bart.  Travelers' Club,  S.W.;  and  Oiichsand-priory,  Beds. 
Oebom,  Capt,  Sberard,  B.K.,  C.B.,  Officier  <le  L^ion   tl'Uonneur,  etc.     Aihe- 

twwn  Cfub.  S,W. ;  and  U9,  Qfowxtter-UrrQce,  W» 
Oxbomc,  Licut.*CoI.  Willuugbbv*.     Politica!  Agent,  BhapaU  Sohira,  India, 
15  3oO'SIi.nughne»y,  Richard,  Esq,     12,  CormeKdi-ffardtAB,  SmUh  KcntiHgtm^  IT. 
Oswell,  Williiun  Cotton,  Em]. 

Otwfty,  Arthur  John,  Esq.,  M.P,     Ann*j  and  Naiy  Club,  5,U', 
•Oarry-North,  the  Rer.  J.     Enti  Acton,  Middlesex,  W. 

'Orentone,   Samuel,   Lord,  ll.A,,    M.iu.       2,    Carltowgardcns,   S,\\', ;    and 
Wickfiam-parf:^  Surrej/, 
Owden,  Thomai  8.  Esq.     ^founi-plaatant,  PhU^lisne,  TottenJtam, 
Owf>n,  Capt.    Chos.  Lanyon  (Adj.  R,  M.   Light    Inf.,  Portamootli  Division). 
Gicndsfttom^hdge,  Zfiu-y-rom',  Gospori, 
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pjtgf,  Thomis,  Kaq^  a«.,  F^A     S,  Adelpki'i^rracit  W.Cf  and  TbtMr  Omy. 

Pikinpton,   Uight  Hon.  Sir  John  Somerael,  Bart.,  «J>.     41,  F.td(m-»4fmn» 

S.  W.  i  and  WeatfEooit'parAf  Vroitiiicht  Worcstterthirt. 
Faliologui,  WillBun  Thotnu,   Em).     Core  of  Metva,  MeOttgcr  and  0^17. 
Charl€$-stntt.  S.  W. 
X540P&lmer,  Major  Ediii.,  R.A.     Boxhilt,  rennycrDss,  PttpnoMk. 

•Palmer,  Commaader  George,  R.N.     If.M.S,  *  Rovtrio^*  A»straUa;  and  Crnff^ 

Palmer,  R«t.  Jordan,  H.A.,  F.8.A.,  Chaplain  to  St.  Ann'a  Rojal  Sodcij.  Streaikim, 
♦Palmer,  .*^araael,  E»q. 

•Papcn^outh,  Oswald  C,  Eiq.,  CU  46,  EH38«U-9<iuarf,  W,C, 
•Paru,  H.It.H.  U  Comt*  de,     ChrantmU 
Parish,  Capt.  A.     ChisUhnrsl,  Kent. 
*PitrUh,Capt.  JuhnK.,R.x.  Armif  atkiNiwyCtub^S.W,  Cart  of  Uet$rB.SUliMU, 
*  Pariah,  SirWnodbinr,  R.C.H.,  F.RJ^,  &C.    Onorry-Aoitv,  St.  LMmar^tHmStiu 
Parker,  Capt.  Francis  G.  .S.,  T.o.s.,  a.i.c.E.     BartncJtM,  fifffaat. 
iSSOParker,  Kobert  Deane,  Esq.     Unton  dub,  f?.W. :  ami  Barham,  CanUrbtuy, 

Paikca,  Sir  Harry  S..  C.B..  $cc.     Oriental  Chh,  W,  ;  and  AtXen/mni  C/m6,  S.W. 
•Parkyns,  ManaBeld.  £«).,  rX£.    Arthur's  Clubt  St,  Jamtt't-^treei^  S.  IT.  ; 
Woodbormigh'halU  SovOuwU. 
Paaletir,  Marc  Henry,  Eaq,     38,  Ifincinff4anef  E.C, 
Paterson,  John,  Kwi.     19a  Colwrrtan^reet,  City,  E.C. 
PatdD,  Andrew  A.,  Esq.     H,B,M*»  Vice-Canmlt  Miatolwghi,  Orwee, 
Pattinion,  J.,  Em}.     21 ,  Brcadtlrtet^  E,C, 
Faol,  J.  Q.,  Eaq.,  nJ>.    CamherveU-hcmse,  Cambenetii,  S. 
Paul,  Joieph.  Ecq.     0rmond&4mi»e,  Rydt,  Ists  of  Wijht, 
Payno,  Captain  J.  Bertrand,  M.R.I.,  r.n.sx.,  Mem.  Geognipli.  Soc.  of  Fi 
CtMservQiiw  Cl\ibj  S.W,;  Royal  Thamei  Tacht  Ctub,  W,;  and  Tirmfitft 
Amur,  Th9  Orange^  Brampton,  VT. 
i$6o*Paynteri William,  K5q„F.R.Aji,    21,  Btlgrav€-$gvarf,  8tW,;  tmd 
hottM,  Ridimond,  Surretf,  8,  W, 
Peacock*  Gwrge,  E»q.    Stmwota,  near  Exeter. 

P«w«e,  Capt.  R.  B.,  R.lf.     Arthw't  dub.     dire  of  jVrtirs.  Woodhtad. 
Pwnoa,  Fred.,  E»q.     13,  Cleveland-aquart,  W, 
•PeckoTer,  Alexander,  Eaq,      WisbeacK 
•Peek,  Henry  WUUam,E»q.,  w.i*.     Wimblcdan-h<fU$0,  8,W, 
Peel,  Archibald,  Esq.      The  Oennyn,  Wrexham,  A.  Wales, 
Peel,  Sir  Kobert,   Bart,  M.P.     4,  Whitehall^ardenM,  S,W.;  and  Drayi 
manor,  Tatnuvrth. 
•Pender,  John,  E»q.     18,  Arlitujtun-streety  W. 
•Pennant,  Col.  S.  S.  Uoaglas.     I'enrKyn-cattle,  Bangor,  N^, 
i57o*Peiirhyn,  Lord,     Penrhyn-^aMtUf  Bamgor» 

Percy,  Major-Gcoeral  Ifac  Hon. Lord  HeniyH.  (Ooarda).  40,  Eaicit*sqMcHt8» 
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Penin,  Fnnciflco  E^  Esq.     Care  of  Meftrs,  Hu^iardaonj  13,  Pall-maU, 

Perkini,  Frcderu^,  £aq.     Mayor  of  Southampton, 

Ferkhu,  William,  Esq.  Sotario,  Argentine  HepubUc.  Care  of  W.  Bolhert,  Seq. 

Perry,  Sir  Enkiiie,  Uember  lodian  Council    36,  Eaton-place,  S,  W, 

Perry,  Gerald  B.  Esq.,  British  Consulate,  Stockholm.     Care  of  K  HerUiet,  Esq., 

Foreign-office,  S.'VfT. 
Perry,  William,  Esq.,  ILKU.'s  Consul,  Panama.    Athenofum  Oub^  8.W. 
*Perr7,  William,  Esq.     9,  Wamnck-road,  Upper  Clc^ton,  N,E, 
Peter,  John,  Esq. 
i58o*Petert,  WUiiam,  Esq.    35,  Nichoka-lane,  Lombard-etreet,  E.C. 
'Fetfaerick,  John,  Esq.    ffenUy^n-Thamea. 
Peto,  Sir  S.  Morton,  Bart,     12,  Kewingfon-palaee-gardens,  W» 
Pstrie,  Alexander  S.,  ^.    4,  St.  Mark*»-aquare,  N.  W. 
Petrie,  Major  Martin,  97th  R^ment.    Sanover-lodge,  KenxingtonrparkjW, 
Pharazyu,  Robert,  Esq.     WeUingtoUy  New  Zealand.     Care  of  Messre,  Scaks 

and  Rogers,  24,  Mark-lane,  E.C. 
Phayre,  Col.  Sir  Arthur.     East  India  United  Service  Club,  8,  W. 
Phelps,  William,  Esq.     18,  Montagu-place,  Xuseeli-tquare,  W.C, 
Thai4,  John  Samuel,  Esq.,  F.G.8.     5,  Carlton-terrace,  Oakley-street,  8,  W, 
Philip,  George,  Eaq.     Z2,  FUtt^street,  E.C. 
i59OPh0ipps,  Edward  B.,  Esq.     105,  Onslow-8qaare,S.W. 

Phillimore,  Capt.  Augustus,  B.N.   25,  Upper  Berkeley-st^  W, ;  and  UJS.  Club, 

8.W. 
Phillimore,  Chas.  Bagot,  Esq.    India^ffice,  S.  W.;  and  25,  Upper  Berkeley-st.,  W. 
Phillimore,  Wm.  Brougb,  Esq.,  late  Capt.  Grenadier  Guards.     5,  John^treei, 

Berkeley-Square,  W, 
Phillips,  Major-General  Sir  B.  Trarell.     United  Service  Club,  5.  W. 
Phillips,  Edward  Augustus,  Esq.     19,  ElgmTOad,  Maida-vale,  W. 
*Phillipps,   Sir  Thomas,   Bart.,  X.A„  F.B.8.,  r,S.A.      Middle-hill,  Broadway, 

Worcestershire* 
Phillips,  John,  Esq.,  Solicitor.    Bastings, 
Pierce,  Charles  A.,  Esq.    South  Kensington  Museum,  W, 
Piggot,  John,  Jan.,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  &c     The  Elms,  Ulting,  Maldon,  Essex, 
l6oo*P^u,  F.  A.  P.,  Esq.     Dartford,  Kent. 

Pigou,  Ber.  F.,  M.A.     14,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-maU-east,  S.  W, 
Pike,  Frederick,  Esq.    44,  C%ar%-crott,  8,  W, 
*Pike,  Captain  John  W.,  lUT.    United  Service  Club,  8.  W. 
Pilkington,  James,  Esq.     Blackburn, 
Pilkington,  William,  Esq.     War-office. 
•Pim,  Capt  Bedford  C,  T„  B,K.      Belsize- square,  Hampstead,  N,W,;  and 

Senior  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  8.  W, 
Hnoott,  James,  Esq.     Telhan>hou9e-8chool,  Brixton-hiU,  8, 
Pinney,  Colonel  William.     30,  Berkeley-squaret  W, 
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riant  I  Xathnutd,  ^\,     J/olct  £xc/iar^r,  £h  de  Janeiro;  and  De  Mo 
huuse^  Leicester. 
l6loPlarer,  John,  &q.    24*  DtiJiess'tttad,  EdgbfUtOiif  Birinitvfhitm. 

riayfiiir,  Litfut.-Col.  Hobcrt  Lambert.     II.B.M.  Conaul-Ucncrali  AlgicnT 

of  E,  /Tertatetj  l^sq,,  Forcifjn*c^ce* 
Plowden,  Chorles,  C^  Esq.     Beltjravt'mansiijna^  Gron^nor'gai-dms,  S.  W\ 
•PIow«,  John  henvjf  L»q.     39|  Ti/rk-t^rracCf  Jic^mt't-park,  A*.  H' 
•FoUexfen.  Capt.  J.  J.    India, 
'PoUingion,  Jno.  Horace,  Viscount.     33,  Doccr-sireet,  W. 

Pollock,  General  Sir  George,  g.c.d.     Ci^ipham-cvmmon,  fiuiray,  5, 
•Ponsonby,  Hon.  Frederick  <J,  E,     3,  Motmi-strectt  Grvsvenor-square^ 
Pook,  Cnptain  John.     6,  Col/e's-oiilaSj  LetfiMhan^iilt  S,E. 
I'ope,  Cui'tuin  Wm.  Aguew.     12,  J^Umhope-pUtcc,  JIyd€-f>arkt  W* 
i6:o*Pon;her,  Cuptiiu  Edwin  A.,  U.X.     3,  Mvntaju-iquare,  W- 

Porter,   Kdwd.,  Esq,     Athcncetun  Club,  S,W.;  md  26,   Stifolk'ftreH, 

man,  S.  JV. 
Portugal,  Cbev,  Jooqaim  de, 
Potter,  ArchibAld  OjlchrUi,  Eiki.     WooJham'iodga,  Lacmdef^dtt,  Wtt 

S,XS\ 
I'otter,  Wm.  HeniT.  Esq.     DunadcH'lodget  Sownntfj,  near  Banding, 
*Poiiiidcn,  Cdptiiin  Lonsdale.    Junior  United  Sanicc  Ciui/,  S.  Vr. ;  and  Z^'-ol 
KuoJ,  Co.  Wexfoi'd, 
PoTah,  Rev.  John  V„  M.A.     11,  Endslrijjh-xtrcct,  W.C. 
•Powell,  P.  S.,  Esq.     1,  Cati^ridjasi/uaref  Ift/de-parKt  11' 
Power,   E.  rUwdoii,    Esq.       Jtetired  LUt,    Coylon  Civil  5t>iiric«.      fTt 

lodtjt\  7V»'>y,  South  Wai.rs  ;  and  ThntrJied  House  Clufj,  S.  ^r. 
Power,  John,  Elsq.     3,  GMe*j«-t€rrace,  Ciunbrtdge'road,  JJitmifternHith,  Vft 
i6}oPowcr,  John  Arthur,  E«q.,  it.i,,  B.M.    5*2,  Burton-crescent,  W.C. 
Pownnll,  .Johu  Fuller,  Es<i.     6S,  HusstiisqUitrc,  W.C. 
Powyi,  tlie  Hon.  C.  J.  F. 
Powys,  the  Hou.  E,  U. 

Powjs,  Hon.  Leopold.     17,  ^ontwjU'Streett  Portnumsquatft  W» 
Price,  Clmilea  S.,  E*.].     Bryn  Denrfn^  yeatK 

Price,  F.  G.  U.,  E*<i.     IJ,  Upper  IlerkvU'y-street,  Vorivwn'-tqwut,  H', 
Price,  Jauius  Glvnic,  Esq.,  Borrister-nt-Lnn-,     14,  CleiMnVsHim,  W.C. 
iVichiird,  Iltudu»  Thoioas  E«|.     29,  G nmviUc-park,  Btackhodft,  S.E. 
*Piickett,  Kev.  Thomas  WUIiurn,  )d.A„  vm.a, 
l640pridi<aui,  W..  K.  Estj.,  Bonihiy  8taffCoqii.  13,  Acaiue-road,  Kcjeid'i-ph 
•Pringle,  A.  Fjm].      Tair,  &dliirk,  N.D, 
•Pringle,  Thomaa  Young,  Esq.     Ueform  Club,  S^W. 

•Prinsep,  F^lwr.  Aug.,  Esq.,  k.cj.,  Commistionw  of  Settlements  in    tb»  fi 
Uiiiritttv:     Care  of  Messn.  II,  S.  Kimj  and  Co.,  65,  CornKiBf  E,C. 
Pritchard,  LieQt.-Col.  Gordon  Uougliu.    CMithain, 
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Pryce,  Jitmes  E.  CoiiIUiur>t.  Esq,     CoiueTa/dp  o/  tht  Port  of  ffombay. 
•Piodip)!*,  I^or.  EdwiD.     Tha  Jtectory,  A'jvtt  St.  J'dtr't,  fferh. 
I'roat,  John  William,  Ufeq.,  U.A.,  BuTi«tciHit-Law.     AthtniBttm  (^tth,S,\\\; 
and  Xeiud<m,  JJiddiacx,  N,  W, 
*i*uget,  ilajor  J.,  8th  Hussan.    2>ttndalht  Ireland, 
Puller,  Arttiur  Gilu,  Eiq.    AtJimavm  C'uA.  ^.  W.  ;  Arihiir*it  CM,  ^,  If. ;  and 
Towuf^burj/t  Ware, 
:6$oPaTccn»  Edward,  E*).,  ll.d.     '2,  Matf-hiiiy  Gricnfcick^  S,E, 

Punlon,  Lieut.  Oeurgc  Frvdeiio,  r.x.     Woodiittida,  BrackneUt  Bcfks, 
*Piuef,  Sldoej  E.  Boareric,  Esq.    7«  Qreenstrcfif  Grosvenor-nituref  W, 


Qtua,  Francis  Beftufort  VVyadhum,    E«q.      Wtst<xnswic&*hott$e,  near  Market 

Drat/ton,  Salop. 
Quia,  hurd  (Jeorge.     15,  Bettjrate'eqtutre^  S.  W.    ' 
Qalo,  Jotm  1*1105^  Esq,     Care  of  Mi:  LambMn,  £paoin. 
*Quin,  A'Imlral  Micliael.     Senior  United  Seroica  Cluh^  S^W,}  and  18,  Albion- 

villus,  ASiion-rQiidf  hlintjton^  If, 
Quid,  T.  Fraocui»  Eaq.    9»  Ora/ton-A^uuiv.  Claj}ham,  8^ 


"lUdctook.  Grarill*  Augustus,  Lord.    30,  Brt/aastoti'Squttre,  W, 
Rar,  Edward,  E«q.     Oaujhion,  near  BirkenAead, 
x66o*Rm^  Jsmes,  Eaq.     32,  PMUirnore-^ardene,  Keneingtoa,  W. 

lUv^  John,  Esq.,  V.D.     'J.  Addieon-gardens-eoui/i,  BQlland-vUlas-rood,  Ken- 

ninffion,  W, 
fiklei^,  Rer,  A.,  d.d.     Arran-Muset  llvjhbiu^y-new-park, 
Kamray,  AIm..  Juo„  Esq.    45,  Korhnd^tpmre^  NoiUng-hiU^  W. 
*Bunsay,  Aaroiml  G.     United  Service  Club,  S.  W, 

RnDMT,  John,  Esq.    Itl-vj,  N.B, 
•Hamsar,  Ucir-.-Vdniiral  Wm.,  C.B.,  r.n.AA    Junior  United  Service  Clab,S,W,  ; 

and  -3,  Ainslie~pl*ice,  Edinburgh, 
•P^wmden,  Ilichard,  Esq.,  B,A.     Gimp-hill,  Ifuneaian,  WtmrichsMre, 
Knndall,  ThonLti,  E«i.     St.  Mtirk'a  CoUejje,  Cheleea,  S,  W. 
IlAnkin,  William,  Esq.     Tiern-thtyw,  Camdonagh,  DonffgaL 
l670]iai)som,  Edwin,  Esq.     Kctnpttone^  fieitr  Bedford, 

Bftiam,  Horrciuzi,  E>q.,  Aisistaot  Political  Etesident,  Aden.     CW0  cf  Meih^i. 

King  and  Co.,  45,  Pall-maB,  S.W, 
Ratdiff,  CharlcB,  Esq.,  vjsa,     KaOonal  Clttb,  S.W,;  Kdgbaston,  Birmingham  ; 
and  DoMtning  College^  Cambridge, 
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Kate,  Lachlan  Macintosh,  Esq.    9,  South  Audleystreeit  IT. 
RaTensbaw,  £.  C,  Esq.,  U.K.A.S.     Oriental  Clvh,  W. ;  and  36,  EatM-aq.t  TV. 
Rarenstein,  Ernett  G.,  Esq.     Topographical-depdtt  SpHng'^ardens,  8.  W. 
RawUnacm,  Sir  Christopha-.    Satthcouri,  Upton-oti'Sevem.      United  Vhioenitif 

CltA,  8.W. 
*Rawiiiuon,  Maj.-GeDeral   Sir  Henry  C,  K.O.B.,  d.CJ..,    F.B.B.    Athenawm 
Club,  S.W.;  and 21,  Charletstreet,  Berkeleif-square,  W. 
Rawson,  His  Ezodlency  Rawson  Wm.,  C.B.,  Colonial  Secretary.    Bar^iadoe9. 
Ray,  Capt  Alfred  William.     The  Lodge,  Brixton^wcd,  S, 
i68oRay,  W.  H.,  Esq.     Thom-houae,  Ealing. 

Read,  Col.  William  Fitzwilliam.    Jvmior  VhiUd  Service  Club,  8.  TT. 

Reade,  W.  Winwoode,  Esq.     Conservative  Club, 

Redhead,  R.  Milne,  Esq.     Springfield,  Seedley,  Manchester ;  Conaervaiite  ClvSj, 

8.W.  i  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  8.  W. 
*RedmaD,  John,  B.,  Esq.,  c.e.    6,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S,W, 
•Reid,  David,  Esq.     95,  Piccadilly,  Tf. 
Rees,  L.  E.  R.,  Esq.     3,  East  India-avenuCj  E,C. 
Reeve,  John,  Esq.     Conservative  Club,  8,  W. 
*RehdeD,  George,  Esq.     9,  Great  Tower-street,  E.C^ 
Reid,  Henry  Stenart,  Esq.,  Bengal  GvU  Service. 
i69oReid,  Lestock  R.,  Esq.     Athenceum  Club,  S.W,j  and  122,  Wes&toume-ier,,  W, 
Reilly,  Anthony  Adams,  Esq.     Belmont,  MuUingar. 
*Rei&s,  James,  Esq.    7,  Cromwell^road-houses,  South  Kensington,  W. 
•Rennie,  Sir  John,  C.E.,  P.B.8.,  F.8.A.     7,  Lmcndes-square,  S.W. 
*Rennie,  John  Keith,  Esq.,  m.a.  Camb.    56,  Gloucester'terracef  Byde-park,  W, 
*Rennie,  M.  B.,  Esq.,  c.e.     Care  of  James  Rcnnie,  Esq.,  9,  Ifotcombe'Street, 
Belgrave-square,  S.  W, 
Rennle,  W.,  Esq,    14,  ffyde^park-Square.  W, 
*  Ren  wick.  Lieutenant,  ii.B, 
Renter,  Julius,  Esq.     1,  Hoyal  Excfuxnge-buildings,  E*C, 
Reynardson,  Henry  Birch,  Esq,    Adwell,  near  Tetsu>orth,  Oxfordshire.  i 

lyoolUiodes,  Arthur  John,  Esq.     24,  Kidbrooke-park'road,  Blackheath,  S,E, 
Richards,  Alfred,  Esq.     Lamb's-buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Richards,  Capt  George  H.,  R.N.,  F.U.S.    Admiralty,  Whitehall,  8,W,;  and 

12,  Westboume-terrace-road,  W. 
Richards,  the  Rev.  Geoi^e,  d.d, 

Richardson,  F.,  Esq.    Park-lodge,  Blackheath-park,  S,E, 
Rickards,  Edward  Henry,  Esq.    4,  Connwght-place,  Hyde-park,  W, 
•Rideout,  W.  J.,  Esq,    51,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square,  W, 
Ridley,  F.  H.,  Esq.     11,  MoHimer-road,  KUbvm,  W. 
Ridley,  George,  Esq,     2,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
•Rigby,  Major-Geoeral  Christopher  Palmer.     Oriental  Club,  W, ;  and  14,  Km* 
field-street,  W. 
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1862 
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i7ioRigbj,  Joseph  D.,  E«q.     AV**r,  Surrey;  and  JTtfus^JVtfii,  Sttrrfy,  W. 
Ra«T,  C»pt,  Charif*  Henry.    Junior  XJniUd  Scrvkt  (M,  S.  W, 
Rintoal,  Robert,  EUq.     Windham  Club,  S,  W, 
*Rob^  Hi|j.-GeneiiU  Pr«I.  Holt,  C.B.      UniUd  SerdM  Ciubt  S.W,;  and  10, 
Paiaoe-ijftrdciu-taTace,  AVnnn^toPt,  W. 
Roberts,  Chru-leA  W.,  liUq.     Penrith-MuM^  JSfiV-road,  Briitomt  S. 
Roberts,  CnpL  K.  Wynne.    Junior  Cartion  Club,  S,\V,;  and  18,  Great  Camber- 

iand'tU-e«t,  Ilyde-park,  W, 
Robertson,  A.  StuArt,  Ksq.,  M.D.    Honeich^  ntar  Bolton, 
Robertson,  P.  Brooke,  Est),,  K.R.AI.'a  Conml.    Canton,     ff.  S.  King  aitd  Co, 
'Robertson,  Gr&hjim  Moore,  Esq.     21,  Cier€tiuui'9quarCj  II\fde-park,  W, 
Bohertson,    Rer.  J.  S.  S.,  X.4.,  F.R.AJ.      i>Mieni&-oaf£2ff,    i^uncnil^^rA, 
/>iimMf7,  PertJuhire,  N.B, 
ly^oRobertKin,  R.  B.,  E»q.     H.M't  Legation,  yohahama^  Japan.     Care  of  Capi* 
Brown,  R.W.,  10,  PorthiKi-terractf  Sovt/tseaf  ffofUt. 
*nobinsoi],  Reai^Admiml  Cbarlctt  0.     12,  Wormbi-rXNiJ,  Maida-^iii,  W. 
Itobinxon,  Lieut-Col.    D.   0^    R.K.,  Director-Geo.   of  Tdagiujih*  in    InJin. 

Roblnwn,  H.  0.,  t>q. 

ni>bt[u>on,  Sir    Hercules  G,  R,       Governor   of  CeijUm,     Masrs.  Burnett^  17, 

Smrvy-^reet,  S,\V. 
Robinson.  J.  R.,  Eeq..  Lt-D..  r.s.A.  ScoL,  ll.d.,  F.n.8.A.  da  Nord,  Copeulisgeo, 

P.G.8.,  EdiD.  Mcmbre^ocldttf  Asintiqae  dc  Ptiris,  &c.  South-terrace,  Dewsbur^. 
RobioiOD,  Mr.  Seijnut.  8,  Ktnft-BeneffOatkf  Dmpte,  E.C. ;  and  43,  Mechlen- 

bttrgh-tqunre,  W,C. 
Hobiueon,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  John  Stephen,  Bart     Arthw'a  GUib^  S,W.;  and  10a, 

Park-hne,  W. 
Robinson,  John,  Esq.     Care  of  E.  Street^  Esq,,  30,  ComhiU,  F.C. 
Robinson,  Thomas  F.,   Esq.,   T.L.s.      9,   Derwent-road,   Sonih    Pauje-park^ 

Anerley^  8, 
l730*Robtnson,  Capt.  Walter  F.,  R.K.     15,  3fontjH;ilitr.t{tlax,  BriijUon, 
*Road,  James  liennell,  E«q.     29,  Beattfort-gnrdens,  W.  1 
Roe,  Ospt.  Jno.  Sffptimtw.  Surrryor-Genenil,  W.  Austrmlio.   Messfi.  StiiKetl^ 

Aruniel^rcct,  Straitd,  W.C. 
Rogers,  John  T.,  Esq.    38,  £ccleiton-9quar$y  8.W. 
Rollo,  Lonl.     Ihancrief-oastie,  Moffat,  N.B. 
Bonn,  M.  Herman  Ton,     21,  Kenain/jlon-park-gardenSt  W. 
Rooke,  Capt.  W.,  lUA.     Formota,  L^mington,  Hants. 
Roos,  Gustaf,  Esq. 
*Ros«,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  F.U.8.,  LUD.  4,  ffydc'park-gardens,  W.,  awl 

25,  Southampton-buildinggt  Chancery-iane,  W,C, 
Rom,  Henry,  Esq.     8,  Porchester-nq^taret  Ifyde-parH,  N,  W. 
X740R0K,  Jas.  Andenoo,  Esq.    Wandnfortht  Swrej/,  8.W.;  and  11,  SaUihmy- 

ttre€t,W.€. 
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•Rose,    Wm,  A..   Esq.,   AUerman.      63,  Upper    T/t tnes-street,    E.C;    and 
Befions,  Cravford. 
Ross,  B.  R..  Esq.   Care  of  the  Badson-ha-j  Compiajy  Ilddson-hiy-hovse,  I ,  Line- 

street,  E,C. 
Roes,  Wm.  Andrew,  Esq.    7,  AlbemarU'Street,  ir. 
Rossiter,  Wm.,  £Bq.,F.R.A.s.    South  London  Working  Mm*8  CbUtffe,  91,  Ulack- 

friart'roadf  S^. 
Boss-JohtiBOD,  H.  C,  Esq.     7,  AlbeinaHe-dreety  W, 
•Roundell,  C.  S.,  Esq.    44,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Roupell,  Robei-t  Priolo,  Esq.,  3(.A.,  Q.a    a5,  Albany,  W. 
♦Rous,  Vice-Admlr«l  the  Hon,  Henry  John.    13,  Berkeley-square,  W, 
Rontb,  E.  J.,  Esq.    St,  Peters  College,  Cambridge, 
i75oRowe,  Sir  Joshua,  C.B.,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica.      10,  Queen  Annestrect, 
Ccmendish-square,  W, 
♦Rowlands,  Percy  J.,  Esq.     India-o^e,  S,W. ;  and  24,  NoHing-hiO'tcrrace,  W, 
Rowley,  Capt  C,  R.N.     33,  Cadogan-ptace,  S.  W, 
Ruckcr,  J.  Anthony,  Esq.    Blackheath,  8.E. 

*Rambold,  Charles  Jamen  Augustus,  Esq.    Doicning  College,  Camhridge;  and  5, 
Perdval'terrace,  Brighton, 
Rumbold,  Thomas  Henry,  Esq, 
Rumley,  Major-Gencral  Randall,  Vlce-Pi-esident  Council  of  Hilltary  Education. 

12,  Cadogan-place,  S.  W. 
♦Russell,  Arthur  John  Edward,  Esq.,  X.P.    2,  AudHey'Square,  W, 
Russell,  George,  E^q.,  M.A.     Viewjield,  Southfields,  Wundsaorth  ;  and  16,  Old 

Ouxnge,  St.  Paul's,  B.C. 
•Rusaell,  Jesse  Watts,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.RJ. 
1 76oUus6ell,  John,  Earl,  f.r.3.     37,  Chesham'-place,  S,  W, ;  Pembroke-lodge,  Hicn- 
mond,  8.  TV. ;  Endsleigh-ho.,  Devon ;  and  Gart-ho„  near  Caliandar,  y,B. 
Russell,  Wm.  Howard,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

Rutherford,  John,  Esq.    2,  Cavendish-place,  Cacendiih-square,  W, 
•Ryder,  Admiral,  Alfred  P.     IT.  S.  Club,  S.  W. ;  and  Launde-abbey,  Uppingham, 
Ryder,  G.,  Esq.     10,  King*s-Bench-aalk,  Temple,  E,C, 
Rylands,  Peter,  Esq.     Bewsey-Iiouse,  Warrington, 


Sabben,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Kortkumberland-house,  Stoke  Neuington,  N. 

Sabine,  Lieut.-Genenil  Sir  EJw.,  K.C.D.,  R.A.,  Pro.  R.S.,  f.r.a.9.,  &c.  &c.     1-", 

Ashley-place,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S,  W. ;  and  Woolunch,  S.E, 
St.  Asaph,  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.Vowler  Short,  Bishop  of.  Palace,  St.  Asaph,  ilT.  Wales. 
St.  Clair,  Alexander  Bower,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Jassy,  Moldavia.     Care  of 

E.  HerUlct,  Esq.,  Foreign-office,  S.  W, 
l77oSt.Darid's,ConiiopThirlwalI,  Bishop  of.    AhergxcUy-palace,  Carmarthen, 
St  John,  Lieut.  Oliver  Beauchamp  Coventry,  r.e.     National  Club,  S,  W* 
SU  John,  R.  H.  St.  Andi-ew,  Esq.,  60th  Ri6ea. 
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St  John,  Speiwr,  Fjq.,  Omg6  d*Affiur«,  PoftHia-Prince,  Haiti.   25,  Grtne-aid' 

rocid,  St,  John't-wood,  K.  W. 
Swle,  Lieut  M.  T,,  I1.e.      The  Crefcent^  Eiigfiy  ;  nnd  O>emtjioonjfef  Pfngnt^ 
fklkcid,  Coloo*-!  J.  C,  (U.M.I.  Forces).     29,  5^  Jawsa^trcct,  S.  W. 
?a\\at,  J,  dc.  Esq.     Befyrave-mannontf  Qnavcnor^jardeng, 
•Stlnwiod.  noberf,  E»q.     I!<f0rm  Clnb,  .9.TT';  14,  Woodtitk-crMCeni,  Gtasgoit; 

tmd  Hankitaton,  PtttiMf  Ayr. 
•SJomofw,  Aldcrmflo  Sir   David,    Drtrt.,  il.P.,  r.R.fl.,   r.n.k.H,      26,    Otrai 

CvmberlanJ-ftiace,  Hyde-par h,  W. ;  and  Dromn^MU^  ntar  TuHbhdgc^tUt, 
•Sail,  Henry,  Eiq.    29,  Gonhn'tquare,  W.C, 
1 73oS(UUng,  William  SOTwin.  Kki,     60,  St.  Jamei'tstr^fft,  S.  W, 

•Sftiidbach,  Wm.  Robertson,  R«i,     10,  Priaa^s^ate,  Htf^te-park,  S.  W, 
Smdnniin,  David  George,  HJiq.,  Gtm/jridfff^ause^  PiocndiUyt  W. 
SaaApl,  Mojor  Henrj  A  vahford.     20.  CSiCster^trtei,  Gvotitmor-piacc,  SY. ;  ti»U 

Xynefutad'^x>urtf  }\'fllirujtoHt  Somenet, 
Sorel,  Lieut. -Colonel  IT.  A.,  Htli  l.auccrs.     Army  aitd  Xavy  CMjf  S.}K i  ont/ 

Su-good.  F,  J^  Ciq,     Moonfttti^trett'^itdirtg$,  E,C, 

Strll,  John,  Eaq.     £ngUfieid'ftovst,  De  Beauvoir-tQwn,  N, 

S«rtoru,  Alfred,  Esq.      Abhottatrood,  StoiC'On'tht^WoId, 

Sannurex,  Ctiptaia  Tliomu,  R.y.     TV  /Irs,  Jertey. 

Sionden,  Jamea  Ebniezer,  Esq,,  f.l.s,.  F.O.S.,  r.R.A.s.    9,  /*iru&iiry<i>tnu ;  and 

GratwUle^par/:,  lilackheath,  S.E. 
l79oSatinn,  Adioiml  E,     Prince's-ffatt,  S.W, 

Savjer,  Col.  ChArl«s,  6th  Diiigoon  Gnard*.     50,  SvsseX'Squarg,  Kemp-tovn, 

Sriffhton, 
:>carlelt,  Lieot .•General  the  Hon.  t'ir  J,  Yorke,  K.c.n.     PoiUtwdh, 
Schenlej-.  Edward  W.  U.,  E«q.     U,  Prmct'a-gate,  S.W. 
Sooll,  Adam.  E«q,     10,  NorthstreH,  FimAury,  E,C, 
Scott,  Arthur,  Esq,     Tra^Uers'  Club,  S.W. 
Scall,  I^rd  Henry.     3.  Tihty^trect,  Park-iane,  W. 
•Scott,  Hercules,  Esq.     Drotherion^  near  Montrtae^  N.B, 
Scott,  AdmimI  Sii*  Jame»,  K.CB.      l/nited  Slwrictf  CM,  S.  W, 
Scott,  Joliti,  E^q.,  M.n. 
iSooScDtt,  William  Cumio,  Esq.     Mayfieid^otaet  BlackfiMth-parkf  SJ!, 
Scorell,  George,  £aq.    34,  Grontnor-ptacet  S,  W, 
Sffthgltt,  James,  l!>q.     80,  LantngtcT'fjaUf  W. 

Searle,  Fnnk  Furlong,  Esq^  M.K.O.S..  &t.-.     26,  Cidhedral-yard,  Kreier. 
SeatoD,  Cvl  the  lOght  Hon.  Lord.     D  3.  Albany,  W. 
Setloa,  Joseph.  Esq.,  u,d.     }1alUford'hou$c^  Sunbvry^  Middte$ex,  S,W. 
*S«dgirick,  the  Rev.  A.,  Woodwardlon  Lecturer,  XJi.,  P.R^.  At/taunnn  Clu 

S.  W. ;  and  Cambridge. 
Sedgwick,  John  Bell,  Esq.     I,  St.  Andnrv't-ptaeer  Begent'i'park,  N.W. 
Seeminn,  Berthold,  Esq,,  ph.  pr,,  f.l.s.     57,  Ifindwr-rcorf,  ffoUoicay,  JV. 
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Sendall,  Walter  T.,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Cejrlon.     Coiinnbo  ;  and  Ckil 
Service  Club,  S,  W. 
xSloSercombe^  Edwin,  Esq.     49,  Brooh'tireeU  Gr09t>€nor'9qmre,  W* 
•Scrocold,  Charles  P^  Esq.    Brewery ^  Liquorpond-street,  E*C. 
Serin,  Charles,  Esq.    155,  Fenchvrch'Street,  E.G. 
Seymour,  Alfred,  Esq.,  M.P.    47,  Eaton^square,  S,W, 
Sejmour,  George,  Esq.     54,  Lime-streci,  EM, 

Sevmoor,  Admiral  Sir  Geo.  F.,  K.C.B.,  o.c.li.    115,  Eatonrgquare,  S.  W, 
•Seymour,  Henry  Danby,  Esq.    39,  Ufpo"  Groscenor-streat,  W. ;  Knoletf-BiM/diMt 

WUU  ;  and  Qlastotibury^  Somersetshire, 
*Shadwell,  Admiral  Charles  F,  A.,  C.B.     Meadou-bank,  Meiksham,  WtUa. 
•Shadwell,  Lieut-Colonel  Lawrence.    9,  Queensberry-piace,  CromveO-road^  Ken- 

singtont  W. 
*Share,  StafT  Commander  James   Masters,  B.K.     TAe  Wilhws,  Wyke  Segis, 
Weymouth,  Dorset, 
l82oSharp,  Henry  T.,  Esq.     102,  Piccadilly,  TT. 
Sharp,  Peter.  Esq.     Oakfield,  Ealing,  W, 
*Sbarpe,  WOUam    John,   Esq.      1,  Victoria-street,    Westminster,  8,W>;  and 

Noncood,  Surrey,  S, 
*Sbaw,  John,  Esq.    Finegand,  Otago,  Keva  Zealand, 
Shaw,  John  lialph,  Esq,    Arrowe-park,  Birkenhead, 
Shea,  John,  Esq^  M.D.,  Surgeon  R.N,     84,  Btackfriar»-road,  S. 
Sheffield,  George  A.  V.  C,  Earl  of.   20,  Portland-place,  W.;  and  Shef  eld-park, 

Sussex, 
Sheil,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Justin,  k.c.d,     13,  Eaton-place,  Belgrate-^uare,  S.W, 
•Shelley,  Capt.  G.  Ernest.     32,  Chesham-placc,  W, 

Shephard,  Chas.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Surg.  K.N,    Jf.M,S.  *  Valiunt,*  Foyncs,  County 
Limerick, 
icIjoShcpherd.  Chas,  \Vm.,  Esq.,  31.A.,  F.Z.S.     Trotterscliffc^  Maidstone. 

Sheridan,  H,  Brinsley,  Esq.    Sellejield-house,  Parsons-green,  Falham, 8,  W, 
Sheridan,  Kichd,  B.,  Esq..  M.P.    48,  Grosoenor-pluce,  S.W, 
Sherrin,  Joseph  Samuel,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  PU.  DB.     XjeytonJiouse^  ZeytoH-cre$oent, 
Kentiah-town,  N.W. 
•Shcrwill,  Lieut.-Col.  W,  S.,  f.o.8.      Professor  of  Surveying,  CivU  Engineer^ 

College,  Calcutta;  and  Perth,  N.B. 
•Shipley,  Conway  M.,  Esq.  Twyford  Moors,  Winchester;  and  Army  ctnd  JAxvy 
Club,  S.W, 
Shirley,  Lionel  H.,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c.    Baieigh  Club ;  and  The  Zypiutts,  Cheltenham, 
ShoU,  Charles,  Esq.,  C,E. 

Shuttleworth,    Sir    J.   P.    Kay,  Bart.      38,   Gloucester-square,    W.;   and 
Gavothorp-hall,  Burnley,  Lancashire, 
•Silva,  Frederic,  Esq.     12,  Ctevehndrsquare,  Bayswater,  W, 
i840Silver,  the  Kev.  Fred.,  m,a.,  F.R.A.S.    Xorton-rectory,  Market  Drayton,  Satcp, 
•Silver,  Stephen  Wm.,  Esq.     66,  Com/iUlf  E.C, ;    and  Sorvood-hdgc,  Lower 
Nonoood,  8, 
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Sim,  John  Cofagune,  E*q,     13,  Jamfs-Hreft,  BvckinghitmrgaU,  S^W, 

Siramoas,  Edward  R.,  Esq.,  BunsUr-nl-Lnw,   4,  I/iide-porh-gaUt  S.  W, 

*Sitnaions  Major-Genenl  Sir  John  L.  .\.,  n.E.,  KC.U.     Lintt'Qvcemor  ^j/at 
Jlilitary  Academy,  Wooitct'rh^  S.S. 

Simoof,  Henry  M.,  Etq.     Tyinait-crttceht,  Wood-road,  Sydenham-^ill^  S.E, 

Simpeoo,  Frank,  E»q.     17,  W/atchiiU'placei  S.W, 

Simptoo,  Heoiy  Bridgvmnn,  Esq.     44,  Cfiper  Grotteiurr-tirtett  W, 
'Simpsoa,  Wm.,  Esq.     ti4,  Zincofn'i-ini»^«/d^,  TT.C 

•:?ims,  Kichanl  Piyctor,  E^i-,  C.E,     Malabar'hiil^   tSwnhay,     Cate  of  M«nr$, 
Kin.j  and  Co, 
i830Slceimer«dale,  Eilwaril,  Lord.     LatXotn-park,  Omakirkt  Lancashtro, 

Skinner,  John  E.  H..  Emj.    3,  J)r,  Johiu(m'»-buitdini/$,  Tmple,  £,C, 

Skrine,  Uy.  D.,  E«i.     Warlevjh-manor,  near  Bath, 

SlAd«n,  Bat.  Edwurd  Hunry  Mniawaiing.     Alton,  wor  Marlborougft,  Witt9. 

Slj]^  0.  J,  Browne,  Morquia  oC     14,  MatuJiaid'Htect,    W.;  and  ^^'c9tporl, 
CoWily  Mayo. 

Smedley,  Jweph  V..  Etq,.  u.x.    Oxford  ami  Cmlbndgo  Club,  S,  W. 
*Smitb,  Augoftiu  Henry,  Esq.     Ftexford^une,  OuUd/orJ. 
*5inith-Bo«aDqQ«t,  Horace,  Esq.     BroxUi^tme-horoagh^  IiudJc»don, 

Smith,  Diiunmond  SpcDccr-,  E«i.     7,  Mounl'drccl,  Jicrkdcy'Stputre,  }V, 

Smith,  Edwanl,  Esq.      Wi/uOtam  CM,  H.W. 
l86oSmith,  Frvderick,  Esq.     Tkv  Pnory,  Dudley. 

Smith,  George,  Esq.     EfMiewi-howe,  Upper  Ai'uncood,  S, 

Smith,  George  H,,  Esq.     73,  Etduifafjuart,  S.W.f  caid  Taladen-parkt  Sumj/, 

Smith,  Guildford,  Esq.     03,  CTai-i«j/-cro«5,  S.  W, 

Smith,  JcrTuiM,  Esq.     47,  Bctgrave-^uiire,  S.  W 

Smith,  John  Harrison,  Esq.     55,  Chep^tote-pttKe,  BayswaUr^  W, 

Smith,  John  Heury,   Ea<i.     1,  Lombard^riet,  £X'.i  and  Pwiey,  Croydon^ 
Surrey. 

Smith,  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  Barrtster-at-Law.  Sidney'lodije,  Win^dadonrConunon^S.  W* 
•Smith,  Jo«eph  Trarers,  Esq.     25,  Tftrw/raortonsireet,  L'.C. 
•Sinitli,  Octavius  Heury,  E»q,       ThamcS'-bankt  WeatmtHstcr,  S.W. 
|tl70*Simth,  Major  i^obert  >!.,  K.ic.,   Director  of  the  Telegra[4iiL'  Estobti&hiuent  in 
Penid,  Tehunui.     Cora  of  lite  Forcufn-c^ce,  8,  W. 

Smith.  Captain  FhUip,  Grenadier  Guardi. 
'Smith,  Thomas,  Esq, 
•Smith,  W.  CtistJe,  Exj,     I,  Gloucester^crrace,  Begent's-park^  N,W. 

Smitl),  Wm.  Grff^ory,  Esq,    I/adson^jay  Company,  Fenchurcftstrect,  E.C* 

Smith,  William  Henry,  Esq.,  M.l-.     1,  Hydc-park^strtet,  VV. 

Smyth,  Colonel  Edmund.     Elkitujtou'itall,  WeiUm-JiiU,  Lincoins/iire. 
•Smyth,  Waxin^an,  Esq^  TAB.    92,  InBernas-terraoe^  W. 
•Smyth,  Reor-^dm.  William.     Care  of  Meura,  ChUd  and  Co.,  TempU-bar» 
•Smytiie,  Colonel  William  J.,  R.A. 
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18t>3  j  iBSoSnowJen,  Fmncia,  Esq.,  m.a.     1,  Dr,  Johnson*a'huildaigs,  7>mp/«,  E,C 
1865  j  Solomons,  Hod.  Geo.     Craven  ffotelt  U1C. ;  and  Jamaica, 

1839  I         •Somer*,  Charl«,  Earl.     33,  Princ^s^ate,  S,  W,;  £astnor'Ca$tU,  Hertford' 
!  $hire  ;  and  The  Priory^  ReigatCj  Surrey. 

1862  Somenet,  Capt.  Uvesou  E.  H.,  R.X.    Care  <3f  Messrs,  Chard,  3,  CUffor^^-vaif 

Fleet-street,  EX. 

1858  •Somes,  Joseph,  Esq,     Bumttcooi-todge,  Wandsvorth-eommon,  S,\V, 

1855  Sopwith,  Thoa.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  c.e.,  f.r.s.     103,  Victoria'Street,  Wettmmtter, 

8,W. 

1845  *Sotheby,  Lt.-Col.  Fred.  S.,  en.,  F.R.A.S.    100,  Park-hne,  W, 

1 861  South,  JcAm  Fl  id  t ,  Esq .    Blackheath-park,  S,E. 

1860  •SeuUiej,  Jm.  Lo^rlher  Esq.     Crtrtf  of  Afetsrs.  Stiltcell, 

1869  SoutliweU,  Thomas  ;\ilhur  Jowp?i,  Viscount.     IViwttim  CM,  S,W, 

1865  jfl9oSpalJing,  Sumtjelj  Hsq.    7,  Upper  Park-road,  South  Hampstead, 
1850  •Spenwr^Bffll  James,  Esq.         tktojuMrC'plice,  PoriLjjvd-pUi^c,  W, 

1867  Spicer,  Edw*rd,  Esq.     WWfjwitf,  Mtt^tcdf-hiii^  JV. 

1863  Spck*mell,  Dr,  Geo.  E.,  Principol  of  Eastman's  r»ojmI  Xtval  Establubmctit. 

I^tstciii'parmle,  Sout/tsea, 

1855  •Spottiswoode,  William,  Esq.,  v.^js.     50,  Gi-OKenor-place,  5.  TV. 

1859  •Spralt,  Capt.  Thoa.  A.  JJ.,  r.s.,  c.b.     Clire-lodge,  KeeUUparh,  Tanhridg*^ 

veils  t  Kent, 

1866  Spruce,  Richard,  Esq.,  pii.  i»r.     W'elbttrn,  Castle  ffovard,  York. 

1859  Stafford,  Edward  W.,  Esq.     Colonial  Secretary  of  Xeu>  Zealand;    care  tf 

Mr.  J.  8.  Tyiler,  19,  CastU-strect,  Edinburgh. 

1868  Staley,  Dr.  Thomas   (Bishop  of  Honolulu).      Upper  Gore,  Kensington  f  and 

Honolulu,  Ilawitiiiit  hl'fu^i, 
1853  Stanford,  Edward,  Esq.    6,  Charing-cross,  S,  \V. 

1865    i90oStanhope,  Philip  Henry,  Earl,  Vtvrs.  Soc.  af  Atitiqunriw.    3,  Grosvenor-j^act- 

houses,  iit'o^en'ir-pUce^S.W.    and  Chetenintft  Savmoiks,  Kent. 

1860  •Stanhope,  Walter  Spencer,  Esq.     Curtmm-hali,  fiw-nsffy,  FprMirc, 

1856  Stanley,  Edmund  Hill,  Esq.     Crttven-htitei,  Strand   fT  C. 

1869  Stanton,  Charles  Holbrow,  Esq.  Miirc*co*irt-i,u{tiiin/j^  Inner  Temple,  E.C. 
1863            Stanton,  Geo.,  Esq.     Coton-hill,  Shrembtu-tj    aad  Con^erxatis^^  Club,  S.W. 
1807             Stanton,  Henry,  E-^q.     I,  Iii{^r~.itr^t,M*,fikltmi-^ia.we^  W.C, 

1856  Statham,  John  Lee.  Esq.     60,  Wimpok-iimtt  IV. 

1863  •Staveley.  M  ilea,  Esq.     Old  Sknin^ord-hall,  nipon. 

1868  Staveley,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charlea,  K.CB.     Gorcmment-house,  JOcwr^rt ;   and 

United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

1869  Stcbbing,  FAwnnl  Charles,  Esq.     National  Debt  Office,  19,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

1867  19  loSteel,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Lieut.  R.i;.  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.  W.  Care  of  Messrs, 

Grindlay  and  Co. 

1868  Steel,  William  Strang,  Esq.     13,  Leadenhall-strcet,  E.C, 
1830           •Stephen,  Sir  George.     Melbourne.     Careof  Mr.  H.  W.  Hacenscroft,  7,  Crajf^ 


innr^quare,  W.C, 
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1869  Stfphenson,  B,  Charles,  E«q.     12,  BoUoti-^vte,  Mayfair^  W. 

1857  Stephenson,  Sir  B.  M*cdooald,  c.E.   72,  Lancaster-gate ,  IV. ;  and Eaai-cotUtget 

Worthing. 

1868  Stephenson,  Henr)-  P.,  Esq.    8,  St,  Mary-axe^  E.C, 

1866  Stepnej,  A.  K.  Co  well,  Esq.  6^  St.  Georges-terrace,  KnightshridgCf  W. 
1860  SterUng,  Col.  Sir  Anthony.  South-lodge,  South-place,  Knightsbridge,  W. 
1863  Sterry,  Henry,  Esq.    7,  Paragon,  Southwark,  S.E. 

1869  Steturt,  Col,  T.  R.,  Bombay  Aiiny.    Esjair,  MacJiynlleth,  Waka, 
1855  i93oSteTens,  Henry,  Esq.,  P.8.A.    A,  Trafcdgar'Square,  W.C. 

1841  *  Sterenson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.a.A.    37,  U^per  Grostenor-street,  W, 

1366  Stewart,  iter.  Dr.  James.    Lotedale^  Alice,  South  Africa,     Care  of  Sohcrt 

Toung,  Esq.,  Offices  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinhwgh, 

1860  ♦Stewaii,  Major  J.  H.  M,  Shaw,  Royal  Madras  Engineers, 
1869  Stewart,  J.  L„  Esq.,  1I.D.,  Forest  Department,  India.     Kevc,  W. 

1868  Stirling,  the  Hon.  Edward.    34,  Queen' s-gardens,  Hyde-park,  IV. 

1860  Stirling,  Capt.  Frederick  H.,  R.N.  HM.S. '  Hero;*  and  United  Service  Club,S.  11'. 

1863  Stirling,  Sir  Walter,  Bai-t.    36,  Portman-square,  W, 

1868  Stock,  Thomas  Osborne,  Esq.,  li.p.     20,  King-street,  St.  James's,  S,  W. 

1860  Slocker,  John  Palmer,  Esq.     93,  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park,  W. 

1845     i930*Stokes,  Rear-Admiral  John  Lort.    ITnited  Service  Clvb,  S.W. ;  atui  ScotchtccUy 

Haverfordwest  I  Wales. 
1868  Stone,  David  H.,  Esq.,  Alderman.    Sydenham-hill,  S. 

1867  •Story,  Edwin,  Esq.,  m.a.  3,  King  Edward* s-terracc,  Zicerpool-road,  TsUngton,  N. 

1868  Storin,  Rev.  Charles  F.    8,  Grostenor-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
1866  Strachey,  Colonel  Richard,  B.E.,  F.U.8.    29,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-parh,  W. 

1861  Strange,  Lieut.-Col,  Alexander.      India  Store  Department,  Belvedere-road, 

Lambeth,  8. 

1858  Stratford  de  Reddide,  Stratford  Canning,  Viscount.    29,  Grosvenor-square,  W, 

1864  Straton,  Rev,  N,  D.  J.    Kirkby-wharf,  Tadcaster. 

1860  Strickland,  Edward,  Esq.,  C.B,,  Commissary-GeDeml.      Halifax,  Kova  Scotia. 

1868  *Strode,  Alf.  Rowland  Chethnin,  Esq.     Dunedin,  Otago,  Xeto  Zealand.     Care  of 

J.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.,  47,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-squarc,  W. 

1865  1  i94oStrong;,  F.  K.,  Esq.,  k.h.     Hamburg,  Germany;    8,  St,  Martin's-place,  S.W. 
1853  Strousberg,  Dr.  Bethel  Kenry.     70,  WUhelm-strasse,  Berlin.     Care  of  Messis. 

Asher. 
1853  Stratt,  George  11.,  Esq.,  f.u.a.8.     Bridge-hill,  Belper. 

1858  Stmtt,  Captain  Hammal  Ingold,  f.r.a.s.    Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

Southampton. 
1853  •Straelecki,  Count  P.  E,  de,  c,b.,  f.r.s.    2^,  Sacile-rotc,  W. 

1859  Stuart,  Lieut.-Co!.  J,  F,  D.  Crichton.     25,  Wilton-cres.,  Belgrave-sg.,  S.W. 
Ifc61            Stuart,  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  John.  11  am/ 12,  Old-buildings,  Lincoln' s-inn,  W.C; 

5,  Queen*s-gate,  Hyde-park,  W. ;  and  Grushemish,  Isle  of  Skye,  Inverness/tire. 

1866  Stuart,  Major  Robert.    Janina,  Albania.     Care  of  Messrs.  Bull,  Hunter,  and 
I  Co.,  52,  Wigmore-street,  W. 
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1858 
1857 
1865 
18G9 
1862 
1862 
1861 

1869 
1869 
1857 
1836 
1862 
1863 
1851 

1864 
1852 


Sudele^,  Lord.     5,  Seamore-phce,  Curton^treet,  W. 
Suliran,  Rear^Admiral  Sir  Bartholomew  J.,  R.N.,  E.aB. 
l950SaUiTiui,  Capt.  T.  W.>  C.B.,  R.N.     Kimpton,  Weltoyn,  Hert$, 

Sttmmerhayes,  William,  Esq.,  H.D.     18,  SandringHanhgardenat  JEatuig,  W, 
Surridge,  R«t.  Henij  Arthur  DUIon,  U.A.    21,  Bemers^treet,  W. 
Surtc«,  Capt.  Charles  Frerille.     Oiakott-houset  Long  JHtton,  Surrey, 
'Sutherland,  George  Granville  William,  Duke  of.    Stafford-homCf  SU  Jam 
Palace,  S.W. 
Sutherland,  Robert,  Elsq.     Egham-ri^t  Surrey,' 
Sutherland,  Thomas,  Eaq.     u  3,  Albany,  FiccadUly,  W, 
Swanzy,  Andrew,  Esq.    Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

*Swiubume,  Rear-Admtral  Charles  H.     Capheaion,  near  Ifevocastle't^pon-T)/! 
*Swinbum^  Lieut.  Sir  John,  Bart.,  B.N.     C<^[)heatonf  i^ewoasile-on-Tkfne, 
296oSwinhoe,  R.,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Coosnl.     33,  Oakley-equare,  S.W. 

Sykes,  Colonel  William  Henry,  u.p.,  y.R.s.,  Hon.  m.r.i.a.     AthmiBUtn  C 

S.  W. ;  and  47,  Albion-street,  Hyde-park,  W, 
Symonds,  F.,  Esq.,  m.d.     Beaumont-street,  Oxford. 
*SyDge,  Col.  MUlington  H.,  it.K.     Alverclif,  Alverstokc,  UanU* 


1852 
1839 
18G6 

1864 
1857 
1867 
1801 
1861 

1869 
1865 

1865 

1863 
1867 
1854 
1863 


Tagart,  Courtcnay,  Esq.     Rockleaxc  Pointy  BurdKam  Down,  near  Bristol, 

Tagart,  Francis,  Esq.     31,  Craven-htll-gardcns,  Hyde-park,  W, 

Taintor,  Edward  C^  Esq.  (Impl.  Chinese  Customs).     TieiUsin,  (^ina,     Ckn 

H.  C.  Batchelory  Esq.,  155,  Cannon-street,  E,C, 
Tait,  P,  M.,  Esq.     38,  Belsize-park,  K  W. ;  and  Oriental  Club,  W. 
♦Tail,  Robert,  Esq.     14,  Qtteen  Aime-street,  W» 

Talbot,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Gilbeil.    Ballinclea,  Kingstown,  County  DtMn, 
l97oTalbot  de  Malahide,  James  Talbot,  Lord.     Malahide  Castle!  Co.  Dublin, 
Taylor,  Commander  A.  Dundas,  i.n.    2,  Gtoucester^Uas,  Upper  Eglinion-ro 

SJiOoter's-hill,  8.E. 
Taylor,  George  N.,  Esq.     3,  CUxrendonrphce,  Hyde-park^  W, 
Taylor,  H.  t.,  Esq.    Beform  Club,  S.W.  j  and  23,  PhUlimore-gardau,  £• 

sington,  W. 
Taylor,  Rer.  Jta,  Hudson.     Ningpo,  China,     Care  of  Mr,  Berger,  Saints 

East  Orinstead, 
Taylor,  John,  Esq.     The  Birches,  Kxngston'kUl, 
•Taylor,  John  George,  Esq,     H.B.M.  Consul  in  Kurdistan,  Diathekr, 
*Taylor,  John  Stopford,  Esq.,  h.d.     1,  Springfield,  St,  Anne-street,  Lioerpoa 
Taylor,  Col.  R.  C.  H.     16,  Eaton-place,  S.  W, ;  and  Carlton  Club,  S,  W, 
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ia57 

1863 

1865 
1800 
1857 
18SO 
1865 
1863 
1854 
I8ti4 
18<^ 
I860 

1854 
1863 
X8«3 

184tt 

18(>0 
1861 

1854 
1885 

1803 
1867 

1847 

IfluS 

I8«a 

l«o4 

18(SI 
1859 

1865 
1804 
1861 

1()68 
3839 
]8<)3 
lb6b 
1853 


Taylor.  W.  R^  Efcq. 
l98oTe«(UIe«  Joho  M.,  Ecq.    EUAnm^otm,  Eit^am,  8JB. 

Tegg.  Wm^  K«i.     13,  Dougkty-attwU  Mcekldtburff-sjaitrt,  W.C. 
TfimpI^  Sir  Ridurd,  B.C3.I.     Oriental  Ctub,  W. 
Templetoa,  Jgho,  E«q.     24,  Dudje-r^jr,  E.C, 
T«niniit,  rrofMur  JaiMt.     149,  Anmif,  fV.C. 
•Thatchw.  Colonel  EJ^ 
Th«d,  Willuun  S^  Ek^.     18.  CatUtle-tirrace,  Kmiington,  H', 

ThoDiiis,  Henry  Barriogtnn,  E*).     B,  Omuic^^cretcmt,  Batk, 
Thomu,  J.  R.,  Ecq.,  StAfTAuict.  .Stiix-    CoAtk-hilt,  KiA^Honl.  Pembrukeihirt. 
xOl^riionus,  John  Hcuwood,  Esq.    Eoat  IniiU  Dept^  Cutiton^^ome,  E.C, 

Thompnoa.  Hcary  YaUid,  K«q.     Vit^-rtgal  Zodg*,  2)ultlin;  'J,  CZtftw^nJ-roir,  5f. 

Jama/s,  S.W. ;  and  ThitvjwaU'parktnaar  Lioeqtooi. 
Thompson.  William  C,  Eaq. 
Thonuon,  Junes.  Esq.     /7itfu(a6Js-Aoiu#.  Jiichiitond, 

Thonuon.  JaniM    Du&cu,    Esq.,   Portuguou  Coosul.      St,   Peicr'^^hiWtUra, 
CbmAiW,  E.C. 
•Thonuon,  J.  Turobull,  £sq.,  Chief  Survejor.     Offu/o.  itr«u  ZeaiawL 
ThouttOD,  John,  E«q.     CW«  of  John  Latter  £«^.,  21,  Ctmnoti-af/wt,  EX, 
'ThuioMn,  Ronald  Ferguton,  Esq..  lit  Attacbtf  to  the  TcrUiLn  Uitsluu.     Otrf  of 

I'.  B.  AlaUM^  Es'i.,  Eoretifn-o^ice,  S.  W. 
'Thamsoo.  Thomas.  E*}.,  m.d.,  f.ils.     //qpc-Aoiuff,  A'mr,  W, 
ThoniMO,  W.  T.,  E«q.     AHanj'houu,  Ktiiroas, 
3000*Thorn«,  Auputu*.  E«q.    4,  CuUttmstrtetf  Oittj,  E.C. 
Thnniton,  Edward.  E*q.,  C.B.     Jlarrovr. 
ThorntoD.    Rer.    Thomu   Cooke,   1I.A.,    U.R.I.      Brock-HaU,   near    Wwihn, 

SorUmmptoruh  ire, 
Thorold,  Rev,  A.  W.     10,  Ittdford'4qtiare,  W.C, 

Thorold.  Alexander  W.  T.  Gmnt.  Eaq.     MedtUi/f  Gr&it  Gritn^jtft  titwoinsMre, 
Thorold,  Ilenrj,  Eaq.     Ctav^ld,  Lincoimhirtt 
Thmpp,  John,  E«q. 
Thiultier.  Lt-Col.  U.  L.,  Sun-rj-or-Goienl  of  India.    Ctibnata;  HaaMrt.  Grittdlii\f, 

find  Co.     Cure  of  J,  Waliwr,  Esq.,  IiuIm  Office. 
Tharbiirn.  C.  A.,  Em}.     29.  Qiicntiborwigh-4erracf,  Kensington-fjardms,  W, 
*Tburburn,  Hi^h,  E«q.     103.  WeMAoi$mt-iemux,  W. 
3oioThtirlo«r,  th«  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Horell.     Uritish  Embasti/,  TV  UoQm,    Care  </ 
J.  It.  AUttm,  Etq^  Eoreijn^fficot  S.  \V. 
TUley,  Henry  Arthur.  Eiq*     Ilanscta^  Middlesex^  W. 
•Tinne.  John  A.,  E»q.     Jtriarlcjf,  Aigburihj  near  Liverpool, 
Todil,  John,  lUq.  StjdMsi/,  Mntn.  ISlljK  and  IfarbotUe,  1 ,  Aldannatv-wtikt  E.C. 
Todd,  Iter.  John  \V.     TitJor-hoU,  Foreat-AUl,  Sifdenhvii^  W. 
'Tomtin,  Georg«  Toddy,  Esq.,  r.B.A.     ComU-hxime,  Dartonfeidtt  Canterburjf. 
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1853  I  Tomline,  Geoi^,  Esq.     1,  Carltcn'houte-terracet  S.W. 

1835  I        •Tooke,  Arthur  Wm.,  Esq.,  m.a,    Ptrmer-hUl-house,  near  Watfordt  Uiiidl» 
1856  Torrance,  John,  Eaq.     5,  ChesUr^lace^  Hyde-park-squaref  W. 

1866  Torrens,  Robert  Richard,  Esq.      2,  Qloucesler-placet  Hyde-park^   W.; 

The  Cott,  Bblmt  near  A$hburicm,  South  Devon, 

1659  202oTowDaend,  Commander  John,  R.X.    Lona,  Wetton-super-Mare. 

1866  Tovruon,  Wm.  Parker,  Esq.,  b.a.  Cantab.    Care  of  Mtae  Totamn,  AAJtc 

Caton,  near  Zancasten 
1846  *TowT7,  George  Edward,  Eiq. 

1858  Towson,  J.  Thomas,  Esq.    Secretary  Local  Jifarine  Boards  Lkerpooh 
1864          *Toynbee,  G^t.  Hy,     25,  Inoerneu^roady  Kensinffton-gardena,  W.        ^ 

1863  •Tozer,  Rev.  H,  F„  M.i.    Hxeter  College,  Oxford, 

1864  Tracy,  the  Hon.  C.  H.     11,  George' s-ntreett  W, 

1863  •Travers,  Arch.,  Esq.    Addiaon^roc^  (opposite  the  Napier^road),  Kcnsmjltm, 

1867  Tremenheere,  Col.  C.W„  b.e.     Bombay. 

1859  Tremlett,  Rer.  Francu  W.,  M.A.,  D.CL,  HON,  PH.D.  of  Jeaa.     BcUixt-p 

Hampstead,  N.  W. 

1660  2030Trench,  Capt.  Frederic.     Kavaiand  Military  ChA,  Piccad^y,  W* 

1865  •Trench,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Le  Poer,  B.E.  32,  ffyde-parh'gardens,  W. ;  and  Ordiu 

aurtey-o^e,  Pimiioo,  S.  W. 
]  g63  Treenail,  Rer.  Frederick.    Stanmore-villa,  Beviah-MU,  Upper  Kontood,  S. 

18*j2  Trerelyan,  Sir  Charles  Edward,  k.C.b.     8,  GrosvenoT'Creacent,  S.W, 

1830  Trcvelyan,  Sir  Walter  Calrerlj,  Bart.,  k.1.,f.8.A.,  V.L.B.,  F.R.s.ir.A.,  &e.  4 

naeum  Club,  S.  W. ',    Wallington,  Northumberland  j  and  NettUoombe,  Sam 

1864  Trimmer,  Edmund,   Esq.      Care  of  Mesere,   Trimmer  and  Co.,  Kea 

chtonbers,  BiehopsgatC'Street,  E.C. 
1867  Tritton,  Joieph  Herbert,  Esq.     54,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 

1869  Trotter,  Lieut.  Henry,  B.E.     11,  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  W, 

1867  Tryon,  Oapt.  Geoi^,  B.K.,  C.b.     Army  and  Naoy  Qub,  S,  IV. 

1862  Tuckett,  Fras.  Fox,  Esq.    Frendtay^  near  Bristol 

1835     3040*T»ckett,  Frederick,  Esq.     4,  Mortimer-street,  Catendish'Square,  W, 

1865  Tuckett,  Philip  D.,  Esq.     28,  Cleveland-gardens,  Hyde-park,  W, 
1852  Tudor,  Edward  Owen,  Esq.,  P.8.A.     80,  Portland-ptace,  W, 
1857  Tudor,  Henry,  Esq.     80,  Portland-place,  W, 

lgg4  Turabull,  George,  Esq.,C.E.,F.K.A.8.  2Z,  Comuxill-gardens,  South  Kensingl 

1834  *Tumbull,  Rer.  Thomns  Smith,  F.B.8.     University  Club,  S.W.f  and  Bl 

Norfolk. 

1863  Turner,  Thos.,  Esq.     Quy's  Hospital,  Southwark,  S, 

1867  Tweedie,  Capt.  Michael,  K.A.    Care  of  £.  W,  Tueedie,  Esq.,  5,  Lincoln' 

fields. 
18G4  *Tw«ityman,  A.  C,  Esq.     Tettenhall-ttood,  near  Wolverhampton. 

1863  Twentyman,  Wm.  H.,  Esq.     Bavemworth,  St.  John*9-u:ood-park,  N.W, 

1863     ?050*Twiselton,  Hon.  E.  F.    Butland-gate,  S.W, 
1849  Twiss,  Sir  Travprs,  d.cl.,  f.R3.    19,  Parhlane,  W, 
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Twyford,  Capt  A.  W.,  2Ut  Huswrs.     Htform  Club,  S.W, ;  and  Co$Kam-hou$e, 

Coakam^  EcaOs.     Can  of  Mr.  Murray,  1,  WhiUKaU-piace,  8,  W. 
Tjer,  Edward,  Eaq.,  C.S.,  rJCAJB.     15,  Otd-jewry-c/uanhers,  E,C, 
*Tjler,  George,  Esq.    24,  ffoBoway'place,  ffoUoKoy-road,  N. 
Toiler,  Capt.  W.  Fraser.    Aldomrit,  Inverness, 


Underdo  WD,  G.  M.  £sq.,  3,  Kin^a-Bench-wUk^  Tenytle,  E.C* 

UnderiiiU,  Edward  Bean,  Esq.,  ll.d.     Derwent-lodge,  Thurhwrwtd,  Hamp* 

stead,  jr.  W. 
Unwin,  Howard,  Esq.,  C.E.     24,  Bttcklerabury,  E.C. 
Unher,  John,  Eaq.    Arthw*s  Ct^,  St.  JameiS'^eei,  S.W, 


2o6o*V'acher,  Geoi^,  Esq.     Manot'hoiae,  Teddington. 

•Vander  Byl,  P.  G„  Esq.,  M.P.  Care  of  Mr.  H.  BlyVi,  17,  Graeechwch-H.,  E.C. 
Vane,  G.,  Esq.     Ceylon.    Messrs.  Price  and  Boustead. 
*Vaag1iaii,  James,  Esq.,  P.B.C.S.,  Bombay  Army.     BuHth,  Breconskire. 
Tanghan,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  Asast  Bes.  CoondUor  aod  Police  Magistrate  of  Singapore. 

Oxre  of  J.  Tupp,  Esq.,  4,  Lancaster-road,  Notting-hiU,  W, 
Vaux,  William  S.  W.,  Esq.,  Mjk.,  P.a.A.    British  Museum,  W.C, 
*TaTaaoar,  Sir  Kearj  M.,  Bart.     8,  V^per  Orosvenor'Street,  W. 
Varaaiear,  James,  Esq.    KnockAoIt,  near  Sevenoais,  KetU. 
Tomer,  Capt.  Francis  Jolm  S.     DUstonF-Kouse,  Upper  Koncood,  8. ;  and  Elm- 
bank,  near  Worcester. 
*Verekar,  the  Hon.  H.  P.,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Consol  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     1,  Port- 
nua^-square,  W. 
30;oVemer,  Edward  WingfieU,  Esq.,  u.P.     The  Aske,  Bray,  County  Wicklow. 
•Vemey,  Edmond  H.,  Commr.  ».»,     32,  Soitth'Street,  Orosvenor-square,  W. 
•  Vemer,  Major  Sir  Harry  C,  Bart.,  1I.P.,  f.r.a.8.    Travellers'  Club,  8.  W.  ;  32, 
South-street,  Qrosvenor-square,  W. ;  and  Claydon-house,  Bucks. 
Verrey,  Charles^Ksq. 
Verulam,  James  Walter,  Earl  of,    Oorhambury,  near  St.  Alban's ;  Barry-hill, 

Surrey  ;  and  Messtng-hall,  Essex, 
Vile,  Thomas,  Esq.     75',  Oxford^terrace,  W. 
•Vincent,  Minos  C.,Esq.,  C.E.     Drankfort,  Ohio,  U.S.;  and  127,  Strand,  W.C. 
Vincent,  John,  Esq.    4,  Granviile-park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Vines,  William  neynoUs,  Esq.,  P.R.AJ.     Care  of  R.  P.  HoUyer,  Esq.,  hy 
Garth,  Sftreut^inj-ianef  SHooter's'hill,  Pkmstead,  S.E.;  and  4,  ITiotJiw-wm, 
ffolbonhhiil,  E.C. 
Vivian,  Major  Quintus,  late  8th  Hussai-s.     17,  Ciieslutm-street,  S.W. 
2o8o*VyTyan,  Sir  Richard  Kawlinson,  Bart.,  f.r.s.     Trelovcarren,  Comvull* 
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1852 

13G4 

18G3 
1853 
1869 

1863 
1867 
1864 
1866 
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1861 
1863 
1863 

1859 

1830 
1861 
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1863 
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1861 
1861 
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1863 
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1865 
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Wade,  Mitdiell  B.,  Esq.    6G,  Smth  John-9trtet^  Liverpool, 
Wade,  R.  B,,  Eiq.     13,  Sc^rrumr-iftrf^tt  PortTtion-iqua/tt  W* 
Wade,  Thoi.  F.,  Eiq.,  aB.,  B.BJL  Secretary  of  Lotion.     Pekuk,  China. 
•Wngstafl;  Wjiliam  Ilacster  Esq.,  lf.D.,  U.A. 
Waite,  rh^rlra,  t:&].,  ll.d^  Principal  of  St.  John's  College.     Weightoii-road, 

South  Penge-fxtrkf  S.E, 
Wait*,  Hemy,  Esq.     3,  Vicioria^reet,  Pimlioo,  8,W, 
*Wiute,  Rev.  John.    48,  TorringtotMquaret  Shomaburyt  W.C, 
Waktlield,  K.  T*,  J-jq.    40^  Peti^ridge^iilas,  Bay$tcaUr,  W. 
Walker,  Alexander,  Esq.     Pn-stfyif,  Kithb^tifi,  near  Dm^ries. 
3090 Walker,  Cot.  C.  P.  Beanchamp,  CB.     97,  Onsha-tqwre,  S.  W, ;  and  OkMte 
Servict  dub,  S.W. 
Walker,  Edward  Heniy,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Cagliari.     Kewton^iani,  Chester, 
•Walker,  Frederick  John,  Esq.    Alltyr  Odyn,  Lhuultjxfii,  CimKtrtfttm,  Wo^es. 
Walker,  James,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  Uadiu  Railway.     23,  Camiridgt- 
square^  Hyde-park,  W. 
•Walker, LL-CuL  Jdmciij Ikjoibny Engineers.    Murree,nearSawui Pindd, Pv^ 

Care  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  King  and  Co.,  Pall-man,  S.W. 
Walker,  John,  Esq.,  Hydrog.  India  Office.     9,  Caatle-sireet,  ffolbon,  W.C. 
•Walker,  John,  Ewj.     60,  PorrhcKter-it^rracc,  W. 
•Walker,  Captain  John,  H.M.'s  66th  Foot.    Broom-hUlf  Colchester, 
Walker,  R.  B.  N.,  Esq.     Care  of  Mr.  Blissett,  m^SmOi  dstle-st,  Ztverpool, 
•Walker,  T.  F.  W.,  Esq.     6,  Brock-streety  Bath ;  and  AikeTuvtm  Clvh,  S.  W. 
JiooWalker,  Captain  William  Harrison,  H.C.8.     3,  Ghwxster-ierract,  W.;  ami 
Board  of  Trcde,  S.W. 
Walker,  Rev,  William.     Gfi^mruxr-school,  Hardey  Castle,  Vpton-mi-Setcm, 
Walker,  Rev.  William  Henry,  ic.a.     Necton-rectory,  Shipham,  Horfolk. 
Walker,  William,  Jisq.,  r.&.A.    48,  ffilldrop-road,  Tufnell-park,  N. 
Wnlkinshaw  Witliam,  Esq,    74,  Lanctist€r->jaie,  Uyde^park,  W, 
Wallace,  Alfred  KiifiaelJ,  Ksq,     9,  St.  Mari's-creMi.cfit,  J^egent^s-pat^k,  X,W, 
Wallace,  Rev.  Charles  Hill,  m.a.     0,  JLirlftj^flacf,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Waller,  Major  George  Henry.     16,  Eaton-square t  S.W, 
Waller,  Rev.  Horace.    St.  John*s,  Chatham. 
Waller,  Sir  Thos.  Wathen,  Bart.     10,  £*jton-i^mrtf  S,  W, 
2ll0Wft!lich,  George  C,  Esq.,  M.D.     11,  Earrs^eirace!,  JCenjiington,  W. 
WnlmHley  Joshua,  Government  Resident  Agent.     Xiatal. 
Walpole,  Cnpt.  the  Hon.  F.,  M.r.     Travellers*  Club,  S.W.;  and  Bainihorpt 

halt.  Long  Stratifm,  Korfo^h, 
Walpole,  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer,  M.P.     Craf ton-street,  W.;  and  Ealing,  W, 
Walter,  Henry  Fraser,  Esq.     PapplevDich-hall,  near  Nottingham, 
Walton,  H.  C..  Esq.,  c.e.     26,  Savile-rwc,  W, 
Walton,  J.  W.,  Esq.     26,  Savile-row,  W. 
Walton,  R.  G.,  Esq.,  C.E. 
•Ward,  George,  Esq. 
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1365 
1869 

ms 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1BS9 

1869 

186d 

1862 

1867 

1867 

1852 
1862 
1859 
1860 
186! 
1868 
1867 

im 

1857 


1661 
1868 
1858 

1663 
1836 

1865 
1864 
1858 
1866 
1860 

1851 

1853 

1864 

1863 


\N';ii*J,  Admiral  J,  Hamilton.     0:i''.f.cld,  ^V,l.l'.■U\!■Jn-]MH•/:,  ,-•'.  U'. 
3i3o\Vardy  STmbanie,  £aq.»  Civil  Commissiooer,    Seychelles  Islands. 

Ward,  Gtpt.  the  H<m.  Wm.  John,  R.N.     ffjf.  Legation,  Waskington,     Care 

of  the  Jmmcan  Department,  Foreign^fficef  8,W. 
Ward,  WOliftm  Kobeii,  Eaq.    22,  Thurhe-ejuare,  8,  W. 
Wudkw,  J<^  Eaq.     57,  Prince*8^aie,  Kensington,  W, 
Waidkw,  Col.  Bobert,  CA     United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
Wanier,  E^  Esq.    49,  Qrosoenot^ce,  S.  W. 
Warn,  Arthur  B.,  Esq.    109,  Onahw-square,  S.  W, 
Warn,  Col.  H.  J.,  C.B.     United  Service  Club,  5.  W. 
Wtma,  Charles,  Esq.     17,  ffanover-gtreet,  Peckham,  8.E. 
Warren,  Ciqrt.  Richard  Pelham.     Worting-fwuse,  Basingstoke, 
ll3oWashhoani,  B.,  ^.,  ujt,,  &c    Eaatgate-home,  Gloucester. 

Waterhouse,  Geoige  MandeD,  Esq.     Care  of  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Co.,  Pkilpot- 

lane,  E.G. 
Wattioa,  John,  Esq.,  f.b.c.8.,  f.s.a.   2,  Fakon-square,  Aldersgate'Street,  K.C. 
YfAtaey,  Jdm,  Eaq.     16,  London-street,  FencHurch-street,  E,C. 
WatKm,  Jamea,  Esq.    24,  Endsleigh-street,  W.C, 
WatMQ,  James,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     13,  Circus,  Bath. 
Watwm,  John  Harr^n,  Esq.  28,  Queen^)orough-terrace,  Kensington-gardens,  W, 
Watson,  Robert,  Esq,     32,  Invemess-road,  Baysuxder,  W. 
Watson,  Robert  Spence,.E8q.     ifoss  Croft,  Qateshead-on-7S/ne, 
Watts,  J.  King,  Eaq.     8t,  Ives,  ffuntingdonshire. 
3l40*Wangh,  Maj.-General  Sir  Andrew  Scott,  Boigal  Engineers,  P.R.S.,  late  Surreyor- 
General  and  Superintendent  Great  Trig.  Survey.     Athenavcm»Club,  S.W.j 
and  7,  Petersham-terracet  Queen* ^ate-gardens,  South  Kensington,  W. 
Way,  Arthur,  Esq.    Jshtott-4odge,  Ashton,  near  Bristol. 
Webb,  Edward  B.,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c.     34,  Great  George-street,  8.W. 
•Webb»  Capt,  Sydney,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover-sguare,  TV. ;  and  2^,  Manchester' 

square,  W. 
•Webb,  WUiam  Frederick,  Esq.    Army  and  Navy  Club,  8.  W, 
•Webber-Smith,  M^j.-General  James,  95th  Regiment.     23,  Detxmsliire-ierrace, 

Byde-park,  W. 
Webster,  Alphonsos,  Esq.     44,  Mecklenburg-square,  W,C, 
Webater,  E.,  Esq.     liorih4odge,  Ealing,  W. 
Webster,  George,  Esq.,  k.d.    Duhoich^  8.E. 
Webster,  George,  Esq.    40.  Fiwfyury-drcus,  E.C. 
3i5oWegneItn,  Thomas  Matthias,  Esq.,  M.p.    Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Moorgate-^treet,  E.C. 
Wdler,  Edward,  Esq.     34,  Red-lion-square,  W.C. 
•Wellington,  Arthur  Richard,  Duke  of,   Major-General,  D.C.L.    Apsley-houu, 

IT.;  and Strathfieldsaye,  Hampshire. 
WeDa,  Sir  Hordaant,  late  Chief  Puisne  Judge,  Bengal     107,  Victoria-st.,  8.  W. 
Wells,  WUliam,  Esq.    22,  Brttton'Street,  W. ;  and  Bedleaf,  Penthvrri,  Kent, 
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1863 
1853 
1853 
18G2 


Yfir  oil  ■ ' —    .    —         .  ,  —  .  , 

1863  Welman,  Chas.,  Esq.     Norfothmanor,  Taunion, 

1808  Wentwortli,  William  Charles,  Esq.     Combe-lodjCt  Pangbourne,  Berks. 

1857  '  West,  ^ieut.-CoIonel  J.  Temple. 

1801  West,  Rev.  W.  De  Lancy,  d.d„  Hcail  Master,  Grammar  School.  Drentuood,  Essex. 
•WestUke,  John,  Esq.     16,  Oxford'Sqiiare^  W. 

3i6oWestmacott,  Arthur,  Esq.     Athcnaum  dub,  S.W. 

Westop,  Alci.  Aud«i:doL],  Esq.,  u^4.     18,  nutUtui^gjU^  fftfde'park,  S,  W. 
Westtvood,  John,  Esq.      8  and  9^  Qaecn-streei'plicCf  SoutAvark-hM^e,  EX, 

1863  Wett*Ei,  CliaEDpioDf  Esq*    Souicrset^hUlf  J^orKnj, 

1830  •Weyland,  John,  Esq.,  p.r.8.     Woodrismj-hia,  Norfolk, 

1866  Whamcliffe,  Lord.    U,  Cur^oji^iretij  W. 
TS61  Wharton,  Itev.  J.  C.     WiJiaden-t^ic^rage,  KW, 

1858  Wheatley,  G.  W..  Esq.     150,  LendfinhatUytrod,  E,C* 

1859  Wheelwright,  W(lli;\m   Esq.     Glt^vccder-latlje^  I^cgi^tt^s-ptuki  N,  W. 
1853  j        *Whinfield,  Edward  Wrey,  Esq.,  E»A      JSoitih  Efkington^ticmfje^  Louth, 
1839    3l70*Whi«haw,  James,  Esq.,  F.8.A.     Orkuhi  dith^  W. 

1867  Whitaker,  Thomas  Stephen,  Esq.     EcerthGrpi-/mit,  East  Yorkshire;  and  Om- 

servative  Cluh^  S.  W. 

1868  Whitby  lier,  Thomas,  U.A.,  8k.    Si.  JohrCs-terrace,  Woodhotue  Moor,  Leeds. 
1857  White,  Arthur  D.,  Esq.,  sr.D.     56,  Cfmuccrtj-lans,  W.C. 

1865  White,  Lieut.  Arthur  Welleslcy,  tt.A.     KingstoH,  Canadj.    Cars  of  Capt,  T.  P. 

WhitSt  B.E.,  Ordnance  Survey^  Edinburgh, 
1855  •White,  Charles,  Esq.,  J.p.     10,  Lime-at.,  B.C.;  and  Parnesfield-hovse,  IhrU 

ford,  Kent. 
1857  White,  Henry,  Esq,     5,  L-jncastcr-gatc^  Ilydc-pot-kt  W. 

1862  White,  Col.  Henry  Dalrymple,  ciJ.     S'J,  Loicndcssquaret  S.  W. 

1869  White,  Robert  Owen,  Esq.     The  Priory,  Leicis/iamj  S.E. 

1866  I  White,  W.  A..  Esq.     Care  of  E.  IlcrtsleU  Esq.,  JhreigR^ffice,  51 W.     CkS 
I  Servu^e  Chh,  S.  W. 

1852  '  2i8o^Vhik',  WJlliiim  Foster,  Esq.     Treasurer,  Si.  Bartholomeic's  Hospital,  E.C. 
186:;  I       'White,  William 0.,  Esq.    10,  li.nC'streci,  E.C;  and  Bar nsfield, near Dartford, 
!  Kent, 

1802  I  Whiteliouse,  William  Mattlicw  Mills,  Esq.    46,  (yifpHoie~p!ace,  Bayetcater,  H', ; 

and  Iloi-dicicke-fiouse,  SttuOey,  Wandckshire^ 
1862  Whitmore,  Wiiljatu,  Esq.  i^H,  Oxford-square,  W.;  and  Bcckenkam,  Kent,  S.E. 

1800  Whitty,  John  Irwmei  Esq.    I>.CJ«,  LL.r>.,  M.A.,  C.E.,  &c.     94,  Lover  Biiggot' 

street,  Dublin',  Bicketstoicn^hall,  Co.  Carhw;  and  Protidcncc-covrt,  Qucen*e 
'  Co.,  Ireland. 

1865  I  Whympcr,  I-Mward,  Esq.     7'oicn-.'(0i«<r,  Ilaslemere. 

1864  Whyte,  51.  B.,  Esq.    115,  St.  George' s-road,  SAV. 
1869  I  Whytt,  Kbenezer,  E^q.     The  Grove,  I/ighjate,  N. 

Wilkins,  J.  E.,  Esq.     Odessa,  S.  liussia.     Care  of  T.  P.  Cobb,  Esq.,  9,  Craven" 

hill-gardens,  Hyde-park,  TV. 
Wilkinson,  Alfred,  Esq.     U,  Ehatton-place  South  Kensington,  W, 


1867 
1866 
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^o^WUkiiuon,  Major  A.  Eutfield,  B.A.    Oudh  CommitiUm,  India  ;  7,  Cavndhh" 
plactt  Brighton  ;  and  Armtj  and  Kavy  Club,  S.  IF, 
Wnkituon,  Fr«di*rkk  E.,  Esq.,  M.D.     8y<Umkam,  Kentt  S.E, 
Waidnson,  Dr.  G.     4,  St,  JoAn'^-^oorf-rifilfM,  St.  Joitn's-wood,  JV,  W. 
WakUuoa,  J.  J.,  Esq.    31,  S^iitffji^td-road,  St,  Jok»*9-wod,  JV.  W. 
*WilkiaMa«  Sir  John  O&rdaer,  D.C.L.,  v.R.s.      Itrsfltfietd-fumt,  ReynoUvton, 
GoueTi  Qtamonjan. 
Wtllcinsun,  Joiues,  J.  E^q. 
Willcock,  J.  \V„  E<q.,  Q.c.      6,  Slme-huiidiRgi,  Zntoo/itWiHi,  W.C.;    and 

Rotrn^ead^  Jomu^-rtxuft  St,  Johii!$'\eood^  N,  W, 
WtUianu,  Cbarte*  Utarj,  E^x,     CUurchiU-hiMie,  ChurdiiU,  Som^mitifike, 
Williams,  Frederick,  G.  A.,  £«!.    Ckipet-^tairSf  Lincoln' »-*mt,  W,C. 
WjIIiuns,  Heurr  Jonctf,  Kiq,      10,  Ilerfford^icft,  Parkriane^  W;  and  82, 
A'i/y  Wiltiamftircett  JC.C, 
llooWilliaroi,  Ueury  K.,  E»q.    183,  Camdai-roud,  X. 

W.tliflOka,    MAJor-GeDcml    Sir  Wui.  F.,    Bart.,  K.C.ii.}  P.C.L.,    Comnumikf-iu- 

Chicf,  CaiuMb.     Army  and  Niivy  Club,  S,  W, 
VVaUaiu»,  W.  Rhys,  K*q.,  U.D.     Royal  BethMi^m  Uowpital,  S, 
*WiUuiDi>,  ^lichiiel,  K«q.      TrityuUmc,  ^corritr,  Corntailt, 
•W^illiani*,  F.  U.,  Esq.     Ooonvrta,  Pcaan^  4ruw(Aa/,  Cot-nvmU* 
WtUoughby,  Heorf  W.,  Esq.     ^5,  Montagu^quare,  W. 
WilU,  WiUJJun  n«nnr,  Esq.  (J.  P.  for  citf  aud  countjrof  Driitol).    ITiinitkomdcn, 

Qiftoh  iA)ic)i,  liriatoL 
WiUon,  Alesaikler,  Emj.     24,  Ifig^bury-placet  AT, 
Wil-on,  Captain   Anthour.      55,  Moorgatt^streetj  E,C.;  ai*d  U,   Chfpdovi- 

viihst  Soyawiitcrf  W, 
WiUon,  Capt.  Cbarle*  William,  e.e.    4,  Xeir'strntt  Sprmg^ardetxs^  S,\\\ 
ISioWilson,  E.,  Emj.     Hayti'yiace,  ilromley,  Kent. 

Wilsou,  Ciipt.  J.  C,  R.5.     Car€  of  Messrs.  WoodKead  ami  Cb. 
•WiUoD,  Robert  Dobie,  Eaq.     15,  Grecnrstrtet^  Gro9Dinor-aquBV€,  W, 
WiUoD,  Samuel  Kinif,  Eaq.     .1,  Portlttml'torracitf  Regent'a'path,  AT.ffl 
WiboD,  I'u!r.  T.  Giveu,  n.A.     The  Paraonage,  ffaisttadf  £saea» 
VViUon,  CaptAiD  Thomas,  XLV, 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Eiiq.    3,  Sit.  Q§otge'$^'iiiiUf  Crkhtfeld-rcadf  lowtr  Ctapttm, 

Wiltshire,  Rev.  Thomas,  m.a.,  r.GJB.,  r.L,9.     13,  Graavilk-park,  LeaiaUam, 

•Winoh,  W.  Richartl,  Esq.     Cfti$l9hur$t,  Herd. 

•WiiiLberter,  Kight  Ker.   Snmuct  VTilber force,    Lord   Bisliop   of,    F.R^.,    F.8,A. 
26,  PaU-maU,S.W. 
naoWindhom,  Capt.  S.  Smyth. 

Wing,  Commr.  Arthur,  R.N.     Cart  of  Messrs.  Com  and  Londmuack, 
Wiugate,  T,  F.,  Esq.     7,  Down-Street,  PvxadHly,  W, 

Wiflgfield,  Sir  Charles  John,  m.I'.     Commiist'Qner  in  OtuI«,  10,  Great  Cumberm 
tand-alrectt  Ryde-parht  IV. ;  afiJ  Athenawn  Ctttb,  S.  W, 
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18ti4  \V(k1c}ioii5c,  J.  H.,   Esq.,   H.M.'s  Commissioner  and  Conxul-Genenl    for  ih 

•     j  Sandwich  Islands.     Care  of  F.  /?.  Alston,  Esq.,  Foreign^ffice. 

1865  I  Wolfe.  Capt.  William  Maynard,  ii.a.     Arts  Club,  ffanmer-square,  W. 

1866  «Wolff,  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  e.cm.g.     15,  Rutland^ate,  8.W.  ;  and  Atkt 

natm  avb,  8.  W. 
1868  Wood,  Capt.  John.    Oriental  Club,  W, 

1863  Wood,  Hf.,  Ksq.     10,  CleveUmd-aquaret  ffyde-park,  TF. 

1865  Wood,  Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.,  R.H.    4,  Hyde-park-terraoe,  Citmberkmd-gate,  W, 
1868    iijo^Wood,  Richard  Henry,  Esq.,  fj.a.     Crumpsaltj  near  Manchester, 

1 857  Woodhead,  Major  H.  J.  Plumridge.     44,  Charmg-crost,  S.  W. 

1867  Woodifield,  Mathew,  £sq.,  x.i.CE.     General  Colonial  Manager,  Cape  Coppti 

Mining  Co.,  Namaqwxland,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1862  Woods,  Samnel,  I^.     Michlehamj  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 

1864  Woolcott,  Geo.,  Esq.     7,  Palace-gardens-villas^  Kensington,  W, 

1863  •Worms,  George,  Esq.     17,  Park-crescent,  Portland-place,  W. 

1845  Worthington,  Itev,  James,  d.d.    27,  John-street,  Bedford-rote,  W.C. 

1856  Worthington,  J.  Hall,  Esq.     Alton-hill,  Oxton,  near  Birkenhead. 

1866  *Worthington,  Richard,  Esq.     7,  Champion-park,  Denmark-hUl,  S, 

1 857  Wortley,  Rt. Hon.  Jas.  Stuart,  Q.C.  29,  Berkeleg-sq.,  W.;  and  Sheen,  Surrej/,  S, 
1861     334oWortley,  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Stuart.     15,  Curxon^street^  Mayfair,  W, 

1866  Wotton,  William  G.,  Esq.,  m.d.     15,  Clements-inn,  W.C. 
1839          'Wyld,  James,  Esq.     Charing^cross,  W.C. 

1863  Wylde,  W.  H.,  Esq.    Foreign-office,  8.W. 

1868  Wyllie,  John  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  M.p.     14, St.  Jameses-square, S.W. ;  ofuf  37 

Clarges-street,  W. 

1867  *Wythe8,  George  Edward,  Esq.     22,  Wedboume-tcrrace,  Hyde-park,  W, 
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Yardley,  Sir  William.     ffacRoic-park,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

Yeats,  John,  Esq.,  LL.D,     Chyton-place,  Pechham,  S.E. 

York,  Most  Rev.  William  Thomson,  Archbishop  of.    Bishofxthorpe,  TwK 

Yorke,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.     19,  South-st.,  Qrosvenor'Sqaure,  W 
225o*Yorke,  Colonel  Philip  J.,  P.B.8.     89,  Eatcn*place,  S.W* 
•Young,  Capt.  Allen.     Riveradale,  Twickenham,  S.W. 
*Young,  Charles  Baring,  Esq.     4,  Hyde-park'terraee,  W, 

Young,  Francis,  Esq.    Belmont-villa,  Belmont-road,  Pechham,  S. 
•Young,  Geoi^e  Frederick,  Esq.     Limehouae,  E. 

Young,  Sir  Henry  E.  Fox.,  c.n.     77,  Kenstngtcn-gardeM-tquare,  W. 
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TouDg,  John,  Esq.,  Fj.A.     VcoArvgh-jields,  Blackhaaih,  S.E. 
Young,  Eer.  R,"  H.,  D.A.    Boyal  yaval  School,  New  Croa^  8,E, 
236oYDtmg,  Wiliiam,  Esq.    7,  Vemott-piace,  Bloom^mty-Bqxtaret  W.C 

Tnl^  CoL  Heni7f  Bengil  Eagineen.    Messrs,  Qrindlay  ^  Cb.,  55,  ParUameni* 

street,  8M, 
Tale,  Ker.  J.  W.    Akxandria,  Egypt 


2363Zwecker,  5.  B..  Esq.    55,  PatsKaU'road,  Kentish4ovn,  JIT.  IF. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


AinciftALTT  (Hydrographic  Office) 
Aoiucui.TtimAL  IktciKT)  (Uo)-al) 

ASTIdDABIU,  SoCIETr  OT 
AjrTBKoPOUmiCAL  SOCIETT 

AaoumccTf,  birr,  or  Uhitisii  (Ittryal) 

A>TS,  SociBTr  or 

AsuTic  SocicTT  (Royal) 

A«rao90HicALSociETr  (Ilojral) 

Athek^uh  Ci.ua 

BaiTuii  Museum,  I.tsnAnr  or 

CAMUnirKlE  UNIVEUtilTT.     TuB  LLBBAnT 

Cou>»tAi.  OrricE 

DtsMM  Taimitv  (.'ouufxir.  LiuitAur 

GcolooicalSociety  (Trin.  Coll.) 

EDiirnuunn,  IIotal  Socibtt  or 

,  The  LiRHAUr  or  AnvonATU 

,  (JEOUX'lCAt.  SOClfTT  Or 

F.DtiCATION  pRPABTMCirrf  LlDRAKT  OF 

EndiHERiut,  InmrvTioM  or  Civu, 
RTrfNOLooiCAi>  Socirrr 
Vumtion  Urricc,  LtuitABY  or 

(JEOLOCICAL  SOCICTY 

(icoLOOT,  MuiEUM  or  Practical 
IIeh  MAJEmr  the  QtteKw,  LiBUAur  or 
HoRTiODLTunAL  Sucim  (KoyiU) 
UuDsov  Bait  CoiirANT's  Liohart 
IiioiA  Orricc,  LiniiAUY  orruE 

LAMCAaUIRK    ARI>     CDCSaiKZ,    HISTORIC 

Socirrr  or 
LiMNKAN  Socirrr 

LlTCOATUUE,  UoVAt.  SOCJETT  OT 


LivcRpooi.  LiTERAJir  Aim  Pawotorui' 

CAL  Socunr 

• MCRCAXTILE    &UKIHK 

ClATION 
*LoitU0!(    LuntAHY,  TnE 

BIakciicsteu  rncniAM  Librabt 
J^RF.E  Library 

• l.lTEHABr        ASD       PniLO* 

auriiu-AL  3oci>rrt 

MCTLOROLOUICAL  OmCE 
NCWCASTLE-CrOM-TYIJK     LlTERAnr     AMP 
PmiASOrniCAL  IliSTlTUTlON 

Oxroitp,  The  liooLEiAji  Liiiiiaut  at 

• ,  Ua DCLirrE  OB8EKVAT0RV 

•Post  OrriCE  Libhaiiy  awd  LrrERART 

AttAOCIATIOlf 
ROVAL    AiCTILLCUT     lySTtTtTTIOV,     VoOb- 

wicH,  S.E. 
ilttvAi.  DusLiM  Socierr 

UOYAL  ISSTITtlTlOX 

■  Society 

SaLTOKII   ItOTAt.  MUSEUH  A^tD  LlDKAAr, 

Peel  Park,  Saltokd. 
STArr  College,  Parnborocoh  5tTATioii, 
Statistical  Sociltv  [Hart*. 

TilAUE,   BoAHU  of,  LlBUABT  OP 
'rRAVELLKRS'  Cl.l'U 

United  Seiivice  iRrriTUTiOM  (Hoyal) 
War     BcrAHTMKNT,     Toru<iRAFUicAt 

Depot 
ZooLooicAL  Society 


EUROPE. 


Amvterdam  . 
AriiF<4s  .  .  . 
Uelqium  .  .  . 


Berlin   .  .  . 

ClIitltTIANIA 

CopsifUAtiRir 


DwoK 


T>AIUaTAOT. 
ORaDKN     .  . 

VhommticR.  . 


Royal  Acoil.  of  Sciences 
Vruveralty  I/ibrury 
Koyal  Acad,  ol"  Science 
GeoKm|)hical  Society 
Acoacmy  of  Sciences 
Geographical  Society 
Uajvcnity  Library 
llydrojrraphic  OfllcG 
Koyal  Danish  Ordnance 

Survey 
Koyal  Society  of  Sciences 
of  North- 
ern Antiquaries 
Acaddmio   net  Sciences, 
Arts  ct  belles  Lettres 
Googmphical  Society 
Statistical  Society 
Italian         Geographical 

Society 
National  Llbrory  of 
Ministry  of  Public   In- 
st  ruction 


FBANKrORT 

Geneva  .  . 


*GoTnA   . 
Uaode  (the) 


Uallb  and 

.Leipeiu 
Jena     .  .  .  . 

Leipzig  .  .  . 

Lisbon  .  .  . 
Mauuiu  .  .  . 
Milan  .  .  .  . 


Municif 


Paris 


.  Geographicul  Society 
.  Geographical  Society  of 
.  Society  uf  Natural   Uio- 

tory 
.  Perthes,  M.  Justus 
.  Koyal  Institute  for 
graphy  and  Ktlmol 
uf  Netlierland  In( 

I  German  Oriental  Society 
.  University  of 

.  Verein  vtm  Freundeader 

Jvrdkundc  xu 
.  Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences 
.  Ro>al  Acad,  of  Sciences 
.  Ix>mbardo-Voaeto    Insti* 

tute  of 
,  Bibliuthcque      Ccntr&lt 

Mi  tit  aire 
,  Royal  Library 
.  Initltut  Imperial 
.  Ac&demie  dca  Scicnoci 
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EUROPE— con/inMO?. 


Paui  .....  AnnalM  de  rAgricuUure 
et  des  B«gions  Tropi- 
ea]es(M«UiUer.M.) 

BibUoth^tie  Imperiale 

— Depot  de  la  Gaerre 

B^dt  de  la  Marine 

MiniBtere  de  la  Marine 

et  des  Coloniu 

■ Societe  Asiatique 

— ^— Sod^  d*Ethnographie 

Societe  d'Encoorage- 

ment  pour  rindustrie 
Rationale 

~-^ Societe  de  Geographie 

pEsrn   .....  Hungarian  Academy  of 

Sciences 
*Pbaods  ....  Bohemian    Boyal   Mu- 
seum 

Rom AcMdemia  del  Lincei 

St.  PsTEBSBUBO  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences 


Stockholm 


Stkasbdbo 


TiJBiiraEN 
*Utrkcbt 


St.  Pbtersbckq  Imperial  Geographical 
SocietT 
Bureau  de  la  Recherche 
GeologiquedelaSubdo. 
Royal       Academy     ut' 

Sciences. 
Societe  des  Sciences  Na- 

turelles 
TJnlventity  Library 
RoTal   Dutch  Meteoro- 
logical Institute 
Venice  .....  Armenian  Convent  Lib. 
Vienna    ....  Imperial    Academy    of 
Sciences 

....  Imperial    Geographical 

Society 

....  Imperial  Geological  In- 

stitute 

Zurich Society  of  Antiquaries 

Society  of  Naturalists 


ASIA. 


BoMBAT  ....  Geographical  Society 

— < ....  Asiatio  Society 

Calcutta  .  .  .  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 

. .  .  Geolog.  Survey  of  India 

Calcutta  .  .  .  Public  Library 
Debba  Dbooit.  Great     Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  Li- 
brary of 


kubbacbee 
Madras  .  . 

Shanghai  . 

SiNGArOBE. 


Gen.  Lib.  and  Museum 

Literary  and  Philosopb. 
Society 

Royal  Asiatio  Society 
(North  China-Branch) 

Journal  of  Indian  Archi- 
pelago 


AFRICA. 


Caibo Egyptian  Society 

Gape  Town    .  .  The  Public  Library  ] 

AMERICA. 


Albany 
Boston 


New  York  State  Library 
American  Society  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Massachusetts  State  Li- 
brary 
Public  Library 
Society  of  Nat.  History 
Historical      and      Geo- 
graphical Institute  of 
Calitoskxa  .  .  Academy  of  Sciences 

CaixJE University  of 

Uzxioo Geographical  and    Sta- 
tistical Society  of 
Yale  College  Library 
Silliman's  Journal 
Geographical   and   Sta- 
tistical Society 


Brazil 


Tirm  Hattn. 
Ned  York 


Philadelphia,  Academy   of    Natural 
Sciences 

— ,  American  Philosophical 

Society 

,  FranlcUn  Institute 

Quebec    ....  Library  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada 
♦Toronto.  .  .  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction   for    Upper 
Canada 

,  Canadian  Institute  of 

Wasbington.  .  Congress  Library  of 

.  Smithsonian  Institution 

.  National  Oiservotory 

Wobcesteb  .  .  Antiquarifin  Society 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Adelaide South  Australian  Institute. 

Melboubke Public  Library. 

• ....  Mining  Department. 

•Victoria    ....  Royal  Society. 
Kbw  Zealand  .  ,  .  Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Stdnev  ....  University  Library. 
Tashanla   .  .  .  t  '  Uoyol  Society, 
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NAMES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  TO  WHOM  THE  ROYAL  PREMIUMS 
AND  OTHEK  TESTIMONIES  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


1831.— Mr.  RicHXRD  Lander,  for  the  discovery  of  the  coiirae  of  tho  River 
Niger  or  Quorra,  and  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin. 

XH3li. — Mr.  John  Biscoe,  for  the  discovery  of  the  land  now  named  *'  Enderby 
Land  "  nnd  "  Graham  Laud,"  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

1833. — Captain  Sir  Johx  Rom,  k.n,,  for  dijtoovcry  in  the  Arctic  Regiooa  of 

America. 

1834. — Sir  Alkxaxder  Murnkb,  for  the  navigation  of  thu  River  Indus,  atd 
a  journey  by  Balkh  and  I^okharOi  across  Central  Asia. 

1835. — Captjiin  Sir  George  Rack,  r.n.,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  and  its  navigation  to  tlie  mA  on  the  Arctic  Coast  of  America. 

1836. — Cajitain  Rodebt  FitzRoy,  r.n.,  for  Die  survey  of  the  Shores  of  Pata- 
gonia, Chile,  and  Peru,  in  South  Auierica. 

1837. — Colonel  Cuesnev,  r.a.,  fur  the  poneral  conduct  of  the  "Eupbiatcs 
Expedition  *'  in  1835-6,  and  lor  accessions  to  the  geography  of  Syris, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Delta  of  Susiana. 

1838. — Mr.  Thomas  Simpsok — Founder's  Mechil — for  the  discovery  and 
tracin-;,  in  1837  and  1838,  of  about  300  miles  of  the  Arctic  shores  of 
America. 

Dr.  Kdward  RuppKU/^Patron*8  Medal — for  his  travels  and  researches 

in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Arahia,  and  Abysdinia. 

1839. — Col.  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  e.i.c. — Founder's  Medal — for  his  travels  and 
researches  in  Susiauaaud  Persian  Kurdiatau,and  fur  the  li^ht  ihrovm 
by  him  on  the  con>i>arativo  geography  of  Western  Asia, 

Sir  R.   H.   ScHOMRliBOK — Patron's   Mwial — Utr  his   travels  nnd   r^ 

searches  during  the  yiars  lH35-i>  in  tho  colony  of  British  Guayaius 
and  in  the  adjacent  i>arts  ol'  Suuth  America. 

1840, — Lieut.  Rapkb,  b.n. — Founder's  Medal — for  tlie  publication  of  his  work 

on  'Navi«»ation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.* 
Lieut.  Jons  Wood,  i.n. — Patron's  Metlnl — for  his  survey  of  the  Indus, 

and  re-discovery  of  the  soui-ce  of  tho  River  Oxus. 

1841. — Captain  Sir  Jamka  Clark  Rosa,  b.n. — Founder's  Medal — for  his  di«- 

ooveries  in  the  AnUrctic  Ocean. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  of  New  York— Patron's  Medal— for  his  work 

entitled  *  Biblical  Rcuearcbes  in  Palestine.' 

1842. — Mr.  Edward  Johh  Eybe— Founder's  Medal— for  his  explorations  in 

Australia. 
.-Lient.  J.  F.  A.  SvMOKDS,  r.e.— Patron's   Medal — for  his   survey  ia 

Palestine,  and  levels  acruss  the  country  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

1843.— Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton— Founder's  Medal— for  Lis  reaearehes  in  Asis 

Minor. 
—  Prof.  Adolph  EaUAK — Patron's  Medal — for  his  extensive  geographical 

labours. 


Award  of  the  Royal  Fremiums, 


bocxTii 


ld44<— Dr.  Bkkx  —  Fotuider*a   Mtxlol  —  for   his   extonslvo  explorationa  iu 

Abyssinift. 
M.  Chjuuju  Ritteo — Patron'*  Medal — for  hia  important  goograpbical 

works. 

1845,— Count  P.  E,  de  Strzkubcki — Founder'a  Medal — for  liia  explorations 
and  discoveries  in  the  bouLh-Kastcrn  porticm  of  AusLralia,  aod  in 
Van  Dictnen'a  Ijuid. 

' Professor  A.  Th.  MiODKNDonFF — Patrmi*s  Medal — fdr  his  extensive 

exploratioos  and  discuvcries  in  Xorthi;rn  and  £aat«rn  Siberia. 

Iti-IG. — Captain   Chables    Sturt — Founders   Medal — for    his   various    and 

extcQcUve  explorations  in  Austmlin. 
Dr.  Luowio  Ij:ichuahdt — Patron's  Medal — for  a  journey  performed 

from  Muretou  13ay  to  Port  Kusiugton. 

1317. — Sir  Jamks  Brooke,  Hajah  of  Sarawak  and  Governor  of  Labaan — 

FounderV  Medal — for  his  expedition  to  liortieo. 
•^-^~  Captain  Charles  Wii.kes,  n.8.N. — Patron's  Medal — for  his  Voyage 

of  Discovery  in  the  S.  Hemisphere  and  in  the  Antarotio  Ue^ons,  in 

^  years  1838-42. 

1848. — AtJSTEN   H.  Latard.  Esq.,  d.c.l.  h.p. — Fonnder's  Medal — for  in:i 

contributions  to  Asiatic  gcoj;ra)>hy,  researches  in  Mesopotamia,  .ind 

discovories  of  iho  rem«in«  of  Nineveh. 
Baron  Ch.  Huoel — PatronV  Medal — for  his  explorations  of  Caahmorc 

and   snrroundin^  countries,   commimicatcd    in   liis   work  entitled 

*  Kashmir  nnd  daa  Reich  der  Sick.* 

1840* — Col.  JoH\  Ca.  Fremont — Patron's  Medal — for  bis  »uccc»sful  explora- 
tions of  Ihc  Kocky  Mountains  and  California;  and  for  his  numcruus 
Discoveries  and  Aaironoinical  Observations. 

The  Kev.  Davuj  Livinostone,  of  Kolobeng — a  Chronometer  Watch — 

for  bis  successful  explorutioua  of  South  Africa. 

1850. — Dr.  Oeoeqe  Wallin,  of  Finland — 25  Guineas — for  hia  Travels  in 

Arabia. 
Mr.  Thomas   Bbunxeb — 25    Guineas — for   his   explorations    iu   thu 

Middle  Island  of  New  ZeaUnd. 

1851. — Dr.  John  liAE — Founder's  MtxJal — fur  his  survey  of  Boothia  and  of 

the  Coasts  of  Wolladton  and  Victoria  Lands. 
Captain   IIkkby  Stuacbby — Patron's   Medal — for   l»is   Surveys   iu 

West«m  Tibet. 

1852. — Mr.  FsAScia  Galtox— Foundor'a  Medal— for  hia  explorations   iii 

Southern  Africa. 
Commander  E.  A.  biOLKKiELu,  b.n. — Patron's  Medal — for  his  Survey 

of  the  Coofti  of  Baffin  Bay,  Smith  and  Lancaster  Sounds. 

1853. — Bear-Admiral  Willu.m  Henry  Smyth — Founder's  Medal — for  hia 
valuable  Survej's  in  the  Meditermneau. 

Captain  Robert  J.  M.  M'Ci.pre,  r.n. — Patron's  Medal — for  his  dis- 
covery of  tlie  North-Weat  Passage. 

1854. — ^The  Rev.  David  Livingstone,  m.d.,  etc, — Patron's  Ikledal — for  his 
Scientitic  Explorations  in  O-eiitral  Africa. 

. Mr.  Charles  J.  Akdebbson — a  Set  of  Surveying  Instruments — for  his 

Travels  iu  South-Western  Africa. 
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1856. — EusiiA  KintT  Kane,  m.d.— Founder's  Meiiiil— for  his  diaoorories  in 

the  Polar  Fosions. 
IlEiN'Hicn  R.vBTH,  PiiiL.  DR, — Patron*8  Modal — for  hU  cxploratioM  in 

Central  Africa. 
Corporal  J.  V.  CtruRcn,  of  the  Roynl  Engineers — a  Watch  and  Cliain 

— for  his  scientific  observations  while  attaclied  to  tbe  Miasioa  ta 

Central  Afrioi. 
1856. — Mr.  AuQUBTUs  C.  Gbegoby — Founders  Medal — for  his  exploration 

iu  Western  and  Northern  AuBtralia. 
lieut.-Col.  Andbew   Scoit  Wauoh,    Bengal    Engincen — Patrun'i 

Medal — for  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Jiidia. 

1857. — Captain  liicnAUD  Cou.tKsoN,  n.if. — Founder's  Medal — for  hifl  Di^ 

coveries  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 
Prof.  Alex.  Daixab  Dacue,  Sui)erinteudant  U.  S.  Coast  Survey— 

Patron's  Medal — for  his  extensive  Surveys  of  America. 

1858.— Captain  Kiciiard  F.  Rubtok— Founder's  Medal— for  hia  Explomti(m« 

in  Eastern  Central  Africa. 
Captain  John   PALLihF.n — Patron's    Medal — for  his  explomtions  i<* 

British  Nortli  America  and  the  Rocky  Muunlaiiis. 
Mr.  JoiiK  Macdouall  Sidart — a  Oold  Watch— lor  bis  Disoovorios  •** 

iSouth  and  Central  Australia. 

1859, — Lady  Fbanklin — Founder's  Medal — in  commemoration  of  Uiu 

coveries  of  tSir  J.  Fnuiklin. 
Captain  Sir  F.  Leopold  McCustock,  b.n. — Patron's  Medal — for  hi 

Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

1860. — Captain  John  Hann]>'o  Speke — Founder's  Medtil — for  the  Discovery^ 
of  the  Great  Lake  Vict^iria  Nyanza,  Kastem  AIric:i,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Macijouaix  Six-aut— Patron's  Medal — lor  his  Exploration^ 

in  the  Interior  of  Australia. 

18C1.— Mr.  UoBBBT  O'Haba  Burkb— Foundei'a  Medal— for  his  Explorations 

in  Australia. 
Captain  Thomas  Blakistox — Patron's  Medal — for  his  Burvcy  of  lliu 

Kiver  Yang-tsze-kiang. 
Mr.  John  Kreo — a  Gold  Watch — for  his  moriTfirlons  condnct  while 

attachcfl  to  the  ExiKvlition  tmder  Mr.  U,  (vHara  Biirkc. 

1862. — Mr,  Frank  T.  Grbgobt — Founder's  Medal — ^for  his  explorations  iu 
Western  Australia. 

Mr.  John  Abrowsmith — I'ntron'H  Meilal — for  the  very  im]iortaut  »er- 

vices  ho  has  rendered  to  Geographical  Sciciioe. 

Mr.  Wu,liam  Landbdobough — a  Gold  Watch— for  suooesaful  Explora- 
tions in  Australia. 

Mr.  John  M'Kinlay — a  Gold  Watcli — for  successful  Explorations  in 

Australia. 

Mr.  Frederick  Walker — a  Gold  Watch — for  successful  Explorations 

in  Australia. 

1803, — Captain  J,  A.  Grant — Patron's  Medal — for  his  journey  from  Zanii- 
Inr  across  Eastern  F>(pwtorial  Africa  to  EgApl,  in  comimny  with 
Captain  Spcke. 

— ^ —  Barok  C.  von  deb  deckkn — Founder's  Medal — for  bis  two  Geo- 
graphical Surveys  of  the  lofty  Mountains  of  Kilima-njaro. 

.  Bev.  W.  GiKKOHD  Palobave — th«  eiim  of  25  Guinens — for  the  piuchue 

of  a  Chronometer  or  other  Testimonial,  for  liis  adventurous  Jotimvy 
in  and  across  Arabia. 
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1864.— Captain  P.  G.  Montookerie,  h.e.— Founder's  Modal— for  his  Trigono* 

metrical  Survey  of  North- West  India. 
Mr,  S.  "W.  Bakes — Patron's  Medal — for  his  relief  of  Capts.  Speke  and 

Grant,  and   his  endeavour  to  complete  tho  discoveries  of  those 

travellers. 
Dr.  A.  Va'mbIJbt — the  sum  of  40  Pounds — for  his  Travels  in  Central 

Asia. 

18G5. — Dr.  Thomas  TnoMsoi?,  m.d. — Founder's  Medal— for  his  Researches  in 

the  Western  Himalayas  and  Thibet. 
Mr.  W.  Cbandless — Patron's  Medal — for  his  Survey  of  the  llivcr 

PtirOa. 
M.  P.  B,  DTJ  CflAiLLU — ^thc  sum  of  100  Guineas — for  his  Astronomical 

Observations  in  tho  Interior  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 
-^— ^  MooLA  Abdul  Medjxd — a  Gold  Watch — for  his  Kxplorations  over  tho 

Pamir  Stepjw,  &c. 

18G6. — ^Admiral  At.extb  Boutakoff— Founder's  JTcdal— for  being  the  first  to 

launch  and  navipite  ships  in  the^ea  of  Aral. 
-^^—  Dr.  Isaac  I.  IIater — Patron's  Medal — for  his  memorable  expediUon 

in  1860-61  towards  the  open  Polar  Sea. 

1867. — ^Dr.  AnotrsTtjfl  Petermank— Founder's  Medal— for  his  zealous  and 
enlightened  services  as  a  writer  and  cartofp'aphcr  in  advancing  Geo- 
graphical Science. 

■  Mr.  Gerhard  Kohlks — Patron's  Medal— for  his  extensive  and  im- 

portant travels  in  the  interior  of  Nortliem  Africa. 

— ^  rrtie  Pundit,  employed  by  Captain  T.  G.  Montgomerie — a  Gold 
Watch — for  his  route  survey  from  Lake  Mansarowar  to  Lhasa,  in 
Great  Thibet. 

Mr.  John  WiieON — the  sum  of  Five  Pounds— for  successful  compe- 
tition in  Geography  at  the  Society  of  Arts  examination. 

1868. — Professor  A.  E.  Nordekbkiold — Founder's  Medal — for  tho  leading 

part  he  took  in  the  recent  Swedish  Expeditions  in  the  North  Polar 

Region. 
Mrs.  Mart  Somerville — Patron's  Medal — in  recognition  of  the  al>lc 

works  published  by  her,  which  have  largely  Icnefitcd  Geograi)hical 

Science. 
. Mr.  John  Kidney — the  sum  of  Five  Pounds — for  successful  comiicti- 

tion  in  Geography  at  the  Society  of  Arts  examination. 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY, 

Fbom  May  27th,  1868,  to  May  27th.  lS6i), 


[  \Vfien  LoKDOTT  U  the  pl^Mce  of  pultliGation,  the  vwd  Lokdon  is  omUiod,] 

Titles  of  Books.  Dannrs. 

Aa  van  dkb,  a.  J. — NederUmdB  Oost  iDditi.    Amstcnlani,  1846.     By  PtrxcuAtf  *' 

Adams,  Reilly  A.— The  ValpelliDe  mid  Southern  Valleys  of  Monte  Rosa.    Ift5^' 

The  Aoraiy^ 

Ai»DisoK,  L. — West  Bajbary  in  1671 By  Pubchi*^ 

Admiralty. — A  Memoir  of  the  Ilydrographic  Department     18S8. 

CaPT.  RlCHAM^^ 

Hate»  of  ChronoraeteTB  on  Trial  for  porchafe  br  the  Board  *^' 

The  Admiaalt'*' 


18C8 


Admiralty. 

AraiCA. — Diialla  Langa&gc,  Go«pel  of  S.  Matthew 

Lesson  Book  '2.    CamerooDfi  River,  1847. 

W,  Spottiswoodk,  K«I- 

Afirican  Gold-Fields,  Documents  relating  to.     1867   ..  ..     J.  Robinson,  Eiil' 

Agauiz,  Alex.— Tlie  Embryology  of  Echinoderms.     1864.         The  PaiMinO'C' 

AiBY,  G.  B. — Preparatory  Arniugements  for  Ohservaliou  of  the  Transit  of  Vcnu*- 

18f.9 pRESItNTEIF- 

AMP£a&,  J.  J. — Voyage  en  Kgypte  et  en  Nubia.     Paris,  l$67.  The  Acthop-*- 

Amoor. — Reisen  im  Amoor  Laud.     BolaiiUcUer  Theil.     Si.  Petersburg,  1868. 

Utrer. — Heisea  und  Forschuugen  im  Amur  Laude.    1 854-56.   4to.    2  Totft- 

Si.  Petersburg. 

Andehsom,  (£.— British  Embassy  in  China  in  1792-94  ..  S.  M.  Dhach,  Ewt^ 
AsDKBSON,  J. — Dura  Den.  Yellow  Sandstone.  1859  ..  The  Presideir. 
ANDaEvrg,  W.  P. — The  Indus  and  its  Provinces.     1857         ,.  The  Acthm 

Aanalea  Uydrographiqnes,  440 — 141.     Pilote  de  la  COle  Occideutale  de  rUindos- 
tan.     Paris,  I  Sti8  :— 

442.  Ilea  et  les  Passages  du  Graod  Archipel  d'Asie.     Paris,  186S. 
•i35.  Maroc,  le  Sahara  et  Seneganibie.     I'aris  1867. 
447.  Mer  lie  Cbiiie.     Paris,  1b6S. 
444.  Le  Port  d'Alexandrio. 

443.  Baie  de  San  Francisco  au  Nonl.     Paris,  1868. 
438.  Pilote  de  rile  Vancouver.      Paris,  1867. 
4212,  438,  433.  L' Archipel  d'Asie.     Paris,  1868. 
453. 

Phares  Mer  Mcdilerrancc. 
Phares  de  la  Mer  Noire    ..  ..  ..  DepAt  pe  i«a  Majuiii. 


'i 


A.vson's  Expeditions  (Private  Jourual). 
Al:w>riN.  13.— L'Histoire  dliaiti.     ISj3 


!vo.     1744 


R.  Bmoob.  Eif. 
By  PoBcsAScJ 


eeesnorts  to  Libranj  of  i!w  Roijal  Geoffraphical  Socictt/,     xci 


Titles  of  Booikf, 

Argta^ae  docoments :  — 

Sociedsd  Rural  Argentina.     1867. 
L«jes,  decretos,  &c.,  de  Sanu  Fc    \We. 

EntreRios.     1864. 

Afiuario  deComos  de  la  B«pabUca. 
CoIoniAS  Aghcolu,  Ferro  Carriles,  Stc.     1  *i<l6. 
Reglameutos  de  Policla  Maritima  i^n  lc»  Puurtos. 
Codigo  Kural  de  ta  Provincia  Bueims  Aiiei. 
Rc^lamento  inurno.     Ro&ario,  ISCG. 


iHmort, 


iai>3. 


Arjunjon,  V.  F.— U  Viaggio  deUa  MngcDla,  I86S. 


Art  Trearam  of  United  Kingdom*  Rcpoi(»  uu. 


T.  J.  IIdtcjuiisox,  Ejq. 

GeDora,  )S69. 

1l  CoaiNKMO.  C.  NlUiHI. 

Moneheetert  1657 

The  Prksidemt. 

Ascoviation  for  tlie  Discovery  of  the  Interior  of  Africa.   1790        The  PnKaiDENT. 

Ati«trali«.  Aurifeniui  Drifts  in.     1368.  Pbi»e.ntei>. 

\va:xj^AKa>A,  N. — Leyes  de  Tierres  Pullicfts.    Buenos  Aires.     1B65. 

T.  J.  UUTCHIKSOK,  E&q. 

Av«i]^  A,  D'—L'Anbie  coatempomine  ei  le  Pe'lerinage  de  U  Mecque.    Paris, 
lacs TheAoTuon. 

Biiiaa.— Gold-Fieldi  of  Sooth  Africa.     1867 The  AtrrnoB. 

B»CHe.  A.  D. — DiscuasioD  of  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Otrtervntioiu'. 
Parts  II.  and  III The  President. 

BiHrsa.  J.  J. — Bistimmang  der  Meridian  Ditlerenz.    Leipcig,  ISGS. 

C.  V.  LlTTROW. 

D. — Refuge  for  Vcaaela  in  Storms  ..         ..        The  Pre«ii)Knt. 

(OWATO  (tiaoDEttiCK,  J.).— The  Soath  African  Gold-Fields.     1868. 

The  Adthub. 

rAiD  (BaousRicK.  M.). — To  Ophir  directt  with  Account  of  theTruus- 

Repuhlio.     I8(is  The  Atrraoit. 

C. — Het  ontschlag  van  J.  D.  Kruscmann,  nador  Tot'gelichi,  finivfu- 
laige,  1848  ..  ..  ..  ..  Bt  Purchase. 

'^^unx,  L.  J, — La  Topographic  (plans,  relief*).     MetK,  1869.  The  AcrnoR. 

Buuio.  p.  DKL — £1  Terreoo  Carbouifet'o  de  Coroflel  S.  Lota  I'ChiliV     l^antiago. 

Itt)7      ..  CuiUAM  GOTEHMMKNT. 

Baitholosikw,  J. — Descriptive  Uand- Atlas  of  llie  World.  18G».  The  AtrrHOR. 
U!f,  A. — Zur  Krinnenuig  an  die  Feier  dcs  vierzaUrigeu  Stiftuupsfefttes. 
fiertin  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  The  Althod. 


,Daa  Bestandige  in  den  Mensohen  Reisen. 


Berlin,  \&nr>. 

The  AUTUOR. 

Bkacclxrk.,  G. — Jotimey  to  Marocco  in  182ti.     1828  ..  By  rtmrnAsc. 

BuoxoxT,  DE  E. — Elogie  Histonque  de  C.  F.  Beautcnips  Beaupre.     Paris,  \Sfii\. 

PUKSENTCD. 

Bees,  vam  P. — Befutatiou  de  quelques  erraurs  de  MM.  d'Argout  et  La  Place. 
Utrecht,  1643  By  PuacHASK. 

BoxvL-^cxTZ,  J. — Sabtnarine  Boat  Compass,    (In  Russian)  ..         The  President. 

fijojJUOXlM,  LiNAXT  Bey  dk. — L'Etbaye,  et  lea  Arabes  Bicharieh.    Paris.  I8ii9. 

The  AiTTHon, 

BrNMotiEL,  M»  L. — luficripiioa  de  Trivea,  et  rOrigiuc  du  Langaagu>     Duhuni. 
1    oH  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         J*.  M.  DiiACH,  Ks\. 

BnwxoRC,  S.— Rnpoii  of  the  luser  Estate  in  Orcuburg.     lSo5.  Pskskntku. 


Accessions  to  the  Library 


I>onort. 

KLUGEROKf  P. — VoyapfSll^aisic  dans  Ics  13,  13.  U,  15  circles.    I73f. 

By  I'DBcnisiC- 

JJerthelot,  M.  S.— llapport  fail  h  In  Socidle  de  Gdographic,  1839.    Paris, 

By  ruHcuAS*''^ 

Bevan.  G. — Augl^mlian  Review        The  Editor- 

DiivAKt  ^-  L.-^tuJKiit's  Manual  of  Ancient  Gecgrnphy.    8vo.     1S67. 

The  PumjsHEB^* 

BiCK^gn^.  J.— Tta\'«i|Lin  !he  Kasit  Indian  Archipelago.     I8fl8.   The  Acmoi 

KlNCUA^Mr— Volcanic.  )9^|upciitt  of  ttt^llawaiian  UIaud&. 

■  ^L  ."^  Boston  Soc.  Nat,  Hisv- 

BlssACUElUlMk  LA,  M.— Etat  Xctuel  dc  la  Cochiu-Chtna.     Paris.  1812 

3^^  By  PcHcnAse- 

BlsscBOP,  A.  n!^B^hi-igvng  van  bet  Eilacd  Siut  Eastatias.         By  VvticHJ>M&- 

jJijiKc,  H.— Captivi^f  in  Abyssinia.     18C3 The  Ai-TitoB- 

QLAXDroRD. — Abyss'miau  Papers         ..         ..         ..         ..  India  Orrice- 

BUBBijG. — De  NDminuta-GeDmboB  Lingnarum.    Bonnoe,  IS.'^I. 

The  pMHSiDRtrr 

MuuinT.,  C.  It. — Toeliclitiiigen  aaugwande  de  Kasporingen  uf  Borneo  van   (}« 
Mullcr.     Leyden,  \S42. 

Deludlsfihc  Bif.     1843       

BoccARXK),  G. — Fisicadel  Globo 

BoELiiouwER,  J.  C.~  Saiotttni,  West  Kust.    GraTcnhnge,  184 


By  PuRcnASfi- 

The  PrksidrmT* 

By  Pnacniiffi 


Bombay. — Records  of  Bombay  Government.  Shikarpoor  Collection  in  Sind.   18fi?- 

I.XDIA  OmcE. 

BoBBi,  C. — Relatione  rlella  NooTa  Misaione  al  Regno  della  Coein-Cina. 

By  PimcuAai. 

BoBSAHGC.  G. —Bulletin  Bililiogrephique.    New  York,  1860.  PresetiTU}. 

Boston. — Bulletin  of  the  Public  Library.     1869 PhxskmyO- 

BouiLLKT- — Dictionaire  UuivergeDe  d'Histoirc  et  de  Gcogropbie.     Paris,  1(*CT. 

Atlas  Unirersel.     1865       ..  ..  ..  ..  By  PcaciiAss. 

BoDLT,  J. — Former  Topography  of  Liverpool.     1866  ..        Tlit;  Pau&u>tuiT. 

Bbanon,  P.— Poole  Ilarbonr.     1859 SlR  C.  LteU- 

Bkibeko,  I{.— La  Literatura  Chilena.    Santiago,  1853.       Cdiuax  GovKsxiuihT. 

British  Muscutn. — Guide  to  the  Christy  Collection.     1868  ..  A.  W*.  Fiukka,  Etq. 

BnooKf:,  J.  C — State  of  Jeypore.    See  65,  Records  of  Government  of  India*    Ctl- 

cutta,  1868. 

Bbown,  R.— Collection  of  Mossca  and  Hcpaticas.    (*SV^;  Dickie.^ 

The  Coniferous  Genus  Tbiya  (N.  W.  America).  The  Autiknu 

CoDtributioBS  to  the  Phyto-Geograpby  of  Greenland.    Kdii<bargh« 

1868 TbeAoTnoi. 

Das  Innere  der  VancouTcr-Insel.    Gotha,  1869.  The  Atmiua, 

Discolouration  of  the  Arctic  Seas.    Edinburgh,  1868. 

The  Adthos 

Geographical    BelatioDS  of  the  Pinmpedia  frequenting  the  SpU 

bergen  and  Greeolaud  Seus ..  ..  ,.  ..  Tlif  Acthob 

Notes  on  the  Cetsct-a  frequenting  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  Axrrnoi 


of  the  Bot/al  Geographical  Society 


XPUi 


TiUta  of  Dooks.  hijuttrn. 

B«ow3fE,  li.  F.  — Patagoma.     1853       Hy  P'MiCHAsr. 

Baui.iMS.  C  W.  FoasVTEBj  and  A.  Hirscb.— Berichi  Europaische  Gnulnietuuiig. 
lierlic,  1809 by  PvuciUHi:. 

'fioc'OAii,  A.— lUnily  Book  of  Meteorology.    18GS     ..  The  Autuoh 

,,-- On  the  Mean  Prcs»urtf  of  the  Atmosphere      ..  The  Airriioii. 

BowiXQB. — Der  NatarUjkeaartlrijkibeachrijving.  HimrIeui,.l64G.  ^^y  Vibciuhj:. 

Buenoi  Aires. — Ciencios  Exacios,  UuWersidad  de.     1869.    CoNauL  Uirrcuixsos. 

Udsosm,  J. — A  Vuit  to  Laimujay  UiU,  near  Pul'ttABa.     Botub.iy,  Idt^S. 

The  Author. 

BcSGESB,  R. — Kgyptinn  Obeliitks  at  Unnu*.     1865      ..  ..        Tlu»  Pri^idrnt. 

BoausTVAH  Mxnuirts  G.  M.  13.— Ncdcrlandiach  ladie.    Gravcuhttge,  1847. 

Jiy  PuncsAsi:. 

IhnHntrEH,  G. — Aualos  del  Miueo  Publico  de  Buenos  Ayres.     1808. 

The  Cliutob. 

I^cs,  J.— Scinde  and  Catch  in  1831  The  Pi.ksiuent. 

BotxsT.  Jas. — K&rly  Eastern  Navigutiou  of  the  Uussians.    IS19.     Dy  PtncuAHE. 

^QBTOK,  \L  P.— The  Uighlandf  of  the  linizils.     IStit)  ..  Uy  PuuciiAaic. 

BTEg5.—LoM  of  the  Urtz/er.     18ii2 Ity  PuKcaAse. 


18G1. 


.  Ily  Fi'ucuASic. 
Consul  IIdtcuinsun. 


JJy  PCRCHASK. 
The  PREKIUICNT. 
The  PitEMUENT. 

Hy  PuncHASE. 
J.  V.  U.  Iruus.  Eii<|. 

Piiri*.  1867.     The  President. 


Cwnacwr,  BI.— Life  of  lialwr.     1845 

^^VPBCLL,  A. — On  the  Pmviuces  of  the  La  Plata. 
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Williams,  J, — Survey  Report  of  China  Route,  1867.     Rangoon,  1867. 

Sir  A.  Phatv. 

WiLLUusoN,  A.— Notes  on  the  North  of  China.    Chefoo,  1867. 

The  PRESIDSKT. 

Wjlhok,  J.  M.— The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales,  Fl'Llabton  &  Coy 
Wi.NTEB,  C.  T.— Six  Months  in  Britisli  Burmali  in  1857.  1858.  By  PobcuaW- 
Wreck  of  the  Wintertmi  (at  Madagascar),  IS20  ..  ..      Rev.  J.  UoLoriKi' 

YoDKO,  E.  D. — Search  nfler  Livingstone.     1S65         ..  The  \\rnff^ 

ZiMMEBMAMN,  CAia.-~DDB  Kricgstheater  Rnstlands  gegen  Chiwa. 


AmcricaD  Jonmal  of  Science  and  Arts. 

Anglo-Colonial 

Artizan 

Assarance  Magazine 

Athennam  ..         • *     • 


PERIODICALS 

To  date 


The  Editw*.** 

The  Editor 

TheEoiTca* 

The  iNSTiTtrTE  or  Actitabxa 

The  Editou. 


of  the  Royal  Gcoyrophical  Socieft/.  cv 

TiiicM,  Donort. 

Au&UDd  (Dos).    Aagsburg        PurtCBAflKO. 

Bibliotbtque  ITDiTerscllc  eC  Itcruc  Suisse         .,          ..          ..  Th<!  pLnLiSHEU. 

Bookseller..           Thi)  PuDUsmnii. 

Brituh  Quarterly  lieview            ..                                 ..          ..  The  I'l'iiusbrii. 

CuiailUD  Journal  of  lodostrf,  SoieDC«,  nod  Art.  The  Ca21Adiak  iNSTiTtlTK. 

Chrifllmiu  No.  of  the  Bookseller           pDHcrusKD. 

Church  MiBsionary  Intelligencer.     To  date                 ..          ,.  The  Prm-isiiKiis. 

The  Fii^ld  ..          ..          .-          ..          ..          .,         ,.          .,  The  Puni.isiiiJis. 

lUttsrniied  Travels           The  Publishers. 

Joamal  de  rAgricultarc  des  Fajs  chaads        ..  CaiMBEB  op  Agriccltube. 

Life  Boat The  IssriTtmoN. 

M&lte-Brun's  Noavelles  Annales  des  Voyugcs  ..         ..         ..  The  Kmtor. 

Mercantile  Marine  MagaztDe.    To  date           ..         ..         ..  -The  Editok. 

Mining  Gazette. 

Katnre        The  PimLisBEns. 

Nautical  Almanack. 

Nautical  Magaxine           Purchased. 

Notes  aiid  Qiierieb  on  China  and  Japan              ..          ,.  ruitciiASKD. 
Peturmann's  Mitiheiluugen.    Gotha      ..          ..          ,.          ..M.  Jl'BTDs  Perthhs. 

Pnbliahera*  Circnlar         PciHaiASED. 

Quarterly  ReTiew              ,.          ,.          ..          .,                     ..  The  PcnLiSHER. 

Scientific  Opinion The  Pin».LSHEiJ. 

Toar  da  Monde     ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  Puiichased. 

Truhoer'ft  literary  Record         Pubciiaseii. 

Vcileyan  Missionary  Noticca The  PuiiLiBitLn. 


TBANSACTIONS  OP  SOCIETIES,  &c. 
EUROPE. 

A!pinc  Journal The  Editor. 

Anlhropf)logic4il  K'cvlew,    To  ilftte.   8vo.   The  ANTiiROl'oiX)aiCAL  Socil-iv. 
Archxologia  :  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Archsological  Society. 

The  SociETV. 
Geological  Soc.  Edinburgh         ..  ..  ..  ,.  Tue  Society. 

Rorologic&l  Joornal         ..         ..         ..  Horolocicat.  Ikstitction. 

Joamal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  I/innacan  Society.    To  date. 

The  Socrerv. 

Joamal  of  theSocitty  of  Arts    ,,         ..         ..         ..  Tiik  Sociirrv. 

Joamnl  of  the  Royal  Agriculinrol  Society  of  England.  The  Society. 

Joamal  of  the  Itoy&I  Cnited  Service  Institution        .,      The  [seTiTUTioK. 


cvi  Accessions  to  the  Library 

Titles.  Donors. 

Joarnal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lo&don.    To  date.  The  Socmr. 

Lloyd's  List  of  Wrecks  for  1866..  ,.  ..  ..  The  CoMMirm. 
Memoirs  of  Geol.  Surrey. 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  AstroDomioil  Society   ..         ..  The  Socnanr. 

Philosophical  Society  of  0  lasgow           Thx  Societt. 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The  Soacrr. 
Physical  Society  of  Edinbargh. 

Proceedings  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society        . .  The  Societt. 

Proceedings,  &c.,  of  Institolionof  Civil  Engineers.  The  Inhtitutiov. 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophic  Society  of  Liverpool. 

TheSodfiTT. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  ,.     The  iKSTmmoN. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticnltural  Society.    To  date.    8vo. 

The  Societt. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution    ..         ..  The  Institutiox. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society         ..  .  •  The  Societt' 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ••  The  SodETT. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries       ..         ..  The  SoaETT. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  Societt. 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  Acaimnr. 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  SodETT. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society    ..         .,  The  SodExr. 

Radcliffe  Observatory The  Rapcuffe  Truetsbs. 

Report  Meteorol,  Committee  Royal  Society. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education    .•       The  Comxittee. 

Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  Associahok. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Sessional  Papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  Ikstitotb- 
Transactious  of  the  Ethnological  Society         ..         ..  The  Soctett"- 

Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

TheSociBTt- 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature         ..  The  SodEf*"' 

War  Office  Library  Catalogue  Index War  Orri<^ 

I'kakce — 

Academic  des  Sciences  de  Dijon  . .         . .  The  Sod*^* 

Annales  Hydrographiques  .,  ..       Dkpabtement  dk  i.a  Marx^** 

Bulletin  de  la  Socie'td  d'Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale. 

Bulletin  de  la  Socidte'  de  Gdographie •  The  SoCffi^' 

Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences    ..  ..  The  Acade***' 

Journal  Asiatique  de  la  Socicte  Asiatique,  Paris. 

Rapport  Annuel  fait  h,  la  Socicte'  d'Ethnographie       ..  The  SodE-T*' 

Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale.     1865. 
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of  the  Roijal  Geographical  Society. 
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Dr.  W,  Kocu. 

The  SociCTv. 

The  AcAbEMT. 


Abhnndlungea  tut  Knnde  des  Morgenlnndes 

Akademie  der  Wisseoschaftcu  2a  Muuchou 

Jahnsbericfat  des  VereiD&  f.  Krdkande,     Drv&tlfU. 

Mittheilungeo  der  KAisorlich-Koniglichcn   geograpbischcn   Gcstdlsofaaft, 
F.  Foetterle  The  SiHjn-.Tt. 

Monaubehchtc  dcr  K.  Aknd.  dcr  WisMnschai^cn  2u  Berlin. 

Nottfoblatt  de«  Vercin*  f.  Hrdkondc. 

PhysikAliM'h'okonomUche  Gi'wMscbaft  m  Konig»bi*rg  Tbo  Sociktv. 

Schrifu-n  dcr  IJuiversital  zu  Kifl  Tho  Univebsitv. 

SitEtmipberichte  dor  K   U.  Akad.  dcr  Wissensdtaftcn  za  Miinchen. 

Statistics  of  Eingdom  of  Saxony. 

Veruin  f.  Freunde  der  Erdkande  za  Leipzig. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  MorgenluuUischco  Gcfellflcbaft,  Leipzig. 

The  Society. 
ZeitKbrifk  der  G«cll5cbaft  fiir  Erdkundc  zu  Ikriin    ..  The  SoaxTY. 

Zfiischrift  der  Oeslcrreicbi»ohtn  UosellKhafl  fiir  Meleorologif. 

Carl  Jklini:k. 


Bulletia  de  I'Acad^niic  BovaW  des  Sciences,  etc,  Bruxelles, 


IAnualt's  Mc'te'oroIofrtqneK.     Bruxclles,  1867. 
Annuiiire  de  rAcodeinie  Koyale . . 


Tliu  Academy. 


IBK— 


-Abhandlongen  dcr  Nattirwi!ucu«.'haftcu  zu  Urenicn. 
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KRHtT  OS  THE  Main — 
Britr.ige  ziir  Statiftttk  fler  Sladl  Fmnkfurt  am  Mj'hi  vun  der  statifiti&uheu 
AhtUeiluog  des  Vereius  fur  Geogruphie  und  S^atistik     ..     The  Society. 


iahrtjiicher  fiir  Meleorologie  nnd  Enlmfl;*ncti8mus    ..  Caiil  JKtiNBK. 

Johrboch  der  Kalserlich-Konigtichen  gcoLogischeu  Reichsanstalt,  Wien. 
IJangariaa  Academy  of  Scieoces. 
ttlzangaberichte  d.  K.  Akadem.  der  Wissenschafcn. 


The  LiORARY. 


Biblioth^oe  UniTenelle  et  Rerue  Suisie 

y^oim  de  la  Socic'to  de  Physiqnc  de  Gcnctc 
Le  Globe :  Joaraal  Geographique  de  Geneve  .. 
Sodet^  de  Qeos  de  Lettrei. 

Xat.  Gesellscbaft  sa  Zuricli        


The  Society 

The  POBLISHEB. 


The  Society. 


.Qvm 


Accessions  to  Ute  Library 


Titles.  Dunort. 

Holland— 

Christiania  Observatory  KeporU  The  OBSKHVAXonv. 

Frtdrik's  UnivcrsUtn  Ilciiorts.    Chrifitinnia      ..         ..      Tho  Umveesitt. 
Jftarbock  raa  dc  Koniaklijke  Akademie  van  Wetonechappoii.    Amntf rd&in. 

Tlie  ACADKMT. 

Bijilragen  tot  deTaal-Iantl  en  Vulkcnkundc  Nederlaudsch  Indie 

Veralngen  en  Mededeelingen  Uer  Kouinklijke  Akadciuie  van  WelenRcliappen, 


Amsterdam 
Nederlandich  Meteorologisch  Jatrbock 

PBNUAnK — 

Forhfludlingen  og  dcts  Medlemmers.    Copenhagen     .. 
Ovcrsigt  dot  Kongelige  danske  Videnskabemes  S<-)i>kabs. 


Italy- 


Atti  del  ]{ea1e  InstUnto  Lombardo.     Milan 

Bulletin.  MeteonO.  Ofisurv.  Coll.  Komnnu. 

Circolo  Gcographicu  Italiuuo. 

Disconi  di  Cbr.  Negri 

Memorie  del  Kenic  lustituto.     Milan    .. 

Jluk-iino  dulla  SocietA  Geographlca  Italiana 

NaoTi  Lincei  Academta  PontiBcale. 


Tlie  AcAur.Mv. 

OBSCRVATOaT. 

The  SociKTY. 

CopenhagPii. 
The  Society. 

The  lNSTiTin-E. 


The  AuTuoft. 

The  iMm-niTK. 

Tlie  Suc'iKTt. 


Sicily — 

AttI  detla  Academia  di  Scienei  e  I«etlorl  di  Palermo  ..         The  Acadest. 

Bulletin  ML^ldorologiqoe. 

Meteorological  Reports     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  The  Odstuivatorv. 

KOBWAV — 

Christiania  metcorolsgiske  jagllagelser  ..  Cuiiistiania  ODSEnvATOir. 

Statistics  and  lieports,  &c.  «.         ..  Curibtiakia  UNiVERfaTT. 

roirruOAL — 

Botetin  e  Annaes  do  Conselho  UUramarino. 

The  I!ovAL  Acad,  op  Sciences,  Lisbok. 

Historia  e  MemoriaB  da  Acadeinia  Ileal  dus  Seloncias  de  Lisboo,  Quse  de 

Seicncias  Moraes,  Politicas  e  llcllas  L<:ttr.-is  Tbe  Acauemt. 

Quadro  Elemenlar  das  RelacOes  Pulitlcas,  &c.,  de  Portugal. 

Acad,  or  Sciekces,  Luook. 

Russia — 

Annales  de  rOb&enratoire  central  de  Itasitie  ..  The  Obssrtatort. 

Compte  Kendu  de  In  Society  Imp(5riale  GeograpbJque  de  Bussie. 

The  SociETT. 
Jahreibericht  d.  Ntcolai-Hauplsteruwnrle,  Si.  Petersburg. 
Melanges  Physiques  ct  Cbimi'iiies  de  I'Acad.  Jmporiale  do  St.*Fe*tersbourg. 
Menroires  de»  I'Acad.  dus  Science*  de  St.-Pctcrsbourg. 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Itussian  Gingraphical  Society. 
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^^^^^^P        vfthe  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
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^H                             Tdta.                                                                Vomru                    ^^^k 

^H       Aimuuiu  del  Rnl  Obserratorio  de  Madrid                ..  The  OoaEBVATonv.           ^^| 

^V        Resumen  de  k«  Actas  dt;  b  Rval  Acadeuila  du  Ciencias  Exnctos.                              ^^H 

^^^         AlmeDach  NautJco.    Cadiz                                                     Dr.  Daa  t  Vkla.           ^^^| 

^^1        KI  ObMrvationft  de  Marina                                            ..    The  UaarjivAToHr,           ^^^| 

^^KhEW ^^1 

Acta  UniTeraitatis  Ltindcosis,  etc Tbe  UNiVKRSiTr.           ^^H 

^ft         Kougliga  Sveoska  Vetenikap^-Aca^lcniiens  HanUlingar.      To  date.      4lo.            ^^f 

^H                 Stockholm 'I'he  Acaremv.            ^^| 

HE....                                                ASIA,                                                               ^H 

narwA —                                                                                                                   ^^H 

II               Bombay  Geog.  Boc.                                                                                                  ^^H 

^K         Itomba)- Mcteorologi^I  Reports..         India  Office.           ^^H 

^H         C17I0U  Uniocb  of  Royal  A»uUc  Society                                     TIivSociett.           ^^H 

^H         China  Branch  of  [to>al  Aaiatic  Society.    SbOiigbai    ..             The  Socuerr.           ^^H 

^H         Geological  Society  of  India.                                                                                           ^^^| 

^H         Journal  of  the  East  ludia  AsMciation The  Association.           ^^H 

^H         Journal  of  the  Koyat  Asiatic  Society  of  Uengal                          Thi*  Socm-y.           ^^H 

^^B         Journal  i>f  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Madras                         Tbe  Sociktv.            ^^^| 

^^H         Madras  Jonmal  of  Literature  and  Science.                                                                   ^^^| 

^^^         Pala>ontologica  Indica.                                                                                                   ^^^| 

^H         Reports  of  Bombay  Presidency  ..                                              Ikdia  Officb.            ^^^| 

^H        Selections  from  tbe  Records  of  the  GoTcmment  of  India.        India  OrriCE,          ^^H 

rastNA—                                                           ^H 

jl Nortb  China  Braucb  of  Royal  Astatic  Socirty                        The  Socibtt.          ^^| 

^B                                                   AFRICA.                                                                 ^1 

^H        DaUeLiu  de  I'Acadifmid  d'Hippone.     Bona.                                                              ^^H 

^m          Procecdiaga  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Mauritius.          The  aociErr.           ^^| 

^^          Revue  Africaine.     To  date.                La  Socikte  Hihtoriqux  Algkrirnne,           ^^H 

^B        Tahltntux    de  la  Situation  dei  ^tablissements    Frangais  dans   PAlfferie.           ^^1 

H                                                              ^H 

^^K        American  Naturaltsl.                                                                                               ^^H 

^H        Annales  del  Museo  Publico  de  Buenos  Aires  ..                     II.  BtrRUEisTcR.           ^^B 

^V        Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  CompamriTe  Zoology.           ^^H 

H                                                                                                                       TIlL'  TuusTRtls.            ^^1 

^H         Bolctin  de  la  Sociedad  dc  Ctencias  flsicos  y  Naturales  de  C^racss.     18C8.           ^^H 

^H                 No8.  1-3          ThcSociETr.           ^^1 

^H         Boaton  Society  of  Natural  History        Tbe  SociXTT.            ^^H 

^B        CalifomiaD  Academy  of  Sciences.                                                                                 ^^H 

^1         Journal  of  tbe  Franklin  Institute          The  iKsriTUTK.          ^^| 

ex     Accessions  to  Library  of  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

Titles.  Donors. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  ..  The  Academy. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  New 
York The  SociBTY. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

The  AcAPCNT. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society    ..  The  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute         The  Institcte. 

Reports  of  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission.    Washington. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge                   . .  The  Institute. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections..                    ..  The  Instxittte. 

Smithsonian  Report.    8vo.         ..         ..                    ..  The  Institute. 

The   Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  vith  Proceedings  of  Natorol 
History  Society  of  Montreal  The  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  AcADExy. 

Mexico — 

Boletin  do  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  The  Sooety. 

AUSTIiALIA. 

Sydney  Meteorological  Reports G.  W.  Sx alley. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  ..         ..  The  Society. 

Victoria  Mining  Reports Secbetaat  of  Mines. 
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Fbom  M.\y  25tlH  IStiB,  to  May  2itli,  186'J. 


ATLASES. 


MapSy  CfutrU,  ^. 


Donori. 


Bojal  Atlof  of  Motlvrii  Geoj^pliy.     10  parU,  containing  48  maps  and  index, 
Alexaiidtrr  Keith  Johnston.     Kdinbnrgh,  ISfil. 


By 


AUu  de  Gi^ogruphiej  ■oci«'nue  et  histori(]ue.     Compo^^t 
D'Anviile  (containing  26  maps).     Par  L.  B.  D.  M. 


Royal  IllQ*tra((Ml  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  Paris  1.  8,  9.  10,  11,  la,  13,  14, 
15,  16.  17,  16,  19,  20,  and  21,  couUtDiug  45  maps,  by  A.  Fullartua  and 
Co.,  London.  The  PunLiaaKM. 

lie  Middle  Clftss  Atlas  of  General  Geography,  containing  31  maps  and  index. 

ic  SUilUng  Atlas,  coutaiaiug  15  maps. 

ite  Sixpenny  Atlas,  containing  11  maps.  By  Keith  Johnston,  huv.  Edinburgh, 
ItttiD.  The  ACTUOH. 

d'apri*  lea  cuites  de 
Paris,  18n7. 

ioir  Stieler'ft  Hand  Atlas.  By  II.  Berghaus  and  A.  Petenniuui.  Gotha,  I8ii9. 
Farts  26,  27,  and  28,  contaiaiug  9  maps,  with  index.  The  Authors, 

A  Descriptive  Huud  AiIoa  of  tlie  World.  By  J.  Burtholouiew,  f.b.q^.  London, 
186^.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  cooiAiiungS  juaps,  with  index. 

The  Pt'ULisuiiaK. 

Ltlaa  TopDin'aphiqQe  et  Mllttaire.  Qui  comprend  Ics  ^tals  dv  la  Cuuroune  du 
H«>hi.-ine  Jii  la  iNixr  Klectoralf  avtc  leurs  Frantiurcs  (contjiiitinc  01  maps). 
Par  le  S'  U.  J.  Jalieri.     Purls,  I7J8.  PuncuAbEU. 

KAflen-AlUs  xii  I>  A.  'Von  MiddeudorlTs  iCeise  iu  deni  aiusseri^tun  Norden  und 
OAt«n  Sibiriens.     (14  maps.)     St.  Petersburg,  1859.    Sir  H.  I,  MiinniitoN. 

Atlaa  do  Imperio  do  Brazil  coroprchendo  as  rcspectivas  divisoca  administrativas, 
erde&iiuiticas,  eleitorat^  e  judiciarius,  Por  Caudido  Meudu«  de  Almeida 
Kio  de  JuDfiro,  1808.     27  maps,  witli  letterpress.  'The  AuTHun. 

ibalhfH  Hydrographicos  ao  Norte  do  Brazil  dirigidof:  pdo  CapitTio  do  Fragnln 
d'A.  N.  ].  Jo»c  da  Co»ta  AKevo<]o.  Primeiros  Tra^-uu  Gyraea  da  carta  pur- 
tic'ular  do  Kio  Aniazonos  no  curno  Bra/llciru.  Lerantuda  pelo  Sr.  JcAo 
SoArcci  Pinto  Capita©  Tenente  d'A.  N.  1,  coadjuvado  dc  belem  a  leffe'  pelo 
Sr.  Vicente  Pereira  Dias,  Primeira-Tencutc  do  Corpo  d'Engenheiros  nos 
anno6  de  1862  a  lbG4.     14  nuips. 

Athu  e  relatorio  conccmeiite  aeipIora9ltadoKiodeS.  Francisoo  desden  Cschoelra 
da  Pirapi'tra  ate  ao  Dceatio  Atluntico,  Icvantado  par  onlem  do  Govemo  di> 
8.51. 1,  ('.  Senhor  Dom  Pedro  *2ud  pulo  F.upeiihoiro  Civil  Ilcurif|ue  Guil- 
htrrme  Fernando  Halfrld  em  1852,  1853  e  IS.'ii,  e  niambdo  lithographar  no 
litbographia  Imperial  dc  Eduardo  Ueusbcrg.  Kio  dc  Janeiro,  186U.  48 
leapt. 

Ilydrographie  du  Ilaut  Sau  Francisco  et  du  Kio  das  Velhaa,  ou  Itc'^ultats  au  point 
dc  H}'dr<^rsiphique  d'us  voyage  efltxiut;  dans  la  Province  dc  Miuas 
Geravs,  par  Emm.  Liais.     Paris  &  Kio  Janeiro,  13^5.     20  maps. 

Thixiugh  the  Bkazilian  Emjumy, 
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Maps,  Charitt  4c.  Donors. 

Atlas  geof^riphico  de  la  Repdblica  dtrl  Penf  por  Mariano  Felipe  Pax  SohUn. 
{Sew  edttiOD.)  Paris,  1S69,  Containing  44  maps,  28  pbtes,  andTSpaftes 
of  letterpress.  The  Autbob. 

Atlas  of  Pilot  Obarts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (5  in  Bomber).  Fabliahcd  at  the 
Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty.    London,  1868. 

The  Uydboobaphic  OmcE.  AD3nBAi;nr. 

Throng^  Ci^tain  G.  U.  Bicharda,  Bjf.,  Hydrographer. 

THE  WOULD. 

Apographon  descriptionis  Orbis  terrae  fignris  et  narratinnculis  distinetae  Mano 

Gennaiiica  opere  ni^Uiari  discotorio  circa  mediem  Saec.  XV.  Tatmlae  aeucae 

Mosei  Korgiani  Tehtris  oonsi^natae  Qaod  Camillos.    Joh.  Panlli  F.  Borgia, 

Grace  Hieroa  ornatns,  ab  intimo  cabicalo  Electoris  Bavarici,  Fatria  Oard^- 

,         nalis  exempla  imitatas  Snmma  fide,  masimoqae  artificio  ezpressnm,  recog* 

nitumqae  Eraditis  spectandum  proponit.    A.  0.  cioioccxcvn. 

I  Sir  fi.  I.  Himcnisov. 

NucTo  Planisferio  Terrestre  qae  indica  los  des  cabrimientos  Antiqnos  y  Hodernos 
las  Colonias  Kuropeas  y  las  principales  Hneas  de  los  paqae-botes,  ingleses. 
franceses  y  americanos  que  haceii  el  serricio  de  las  ciudades  marinmas. 
Por  A.  M.  Pcrrot    Paris.    Scale  I  inch  =11^°.     T.  J.  Hdtchinson,  Esq. 

THE  POLES. 

A  large  Diagram  of  the  Antarctic  Regions  extending  from  the  South  Pule  to  the 
Parallel  of  50^  South.  Staff-Commander  J.  E.  Davis,  e.k. 

EUUOPE. 
Genrral — 

Geological  Map  of  Europe,  exhibiting  the  different  systems  of  Rocks  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  researches  and  iuedited  material.  By  Sir 
R.  L  Murchison  and  James  Nicol,  f.r.s.k.  On  4  sheets,  with  letter^ 
press.  Scale,  1  inch  =  G8  miles  (geo.).  By  A.  K.  Johnston.  Edin- 
burgh, 185C. 

The  Eastern  Alps.    A  MS.  drawn  by  Mr.  Gardner  for  Sir  B.  Murchison. 

Sir  R.  I.  Mdbchuosc. 
I'ltiTisn  IsLia  — 

Ordnance  Maps— 1-inch  scale  (Kingdom) — 
ICnghnd  and  Wales — 

Sheets  101,  n.w.  and  e.E. ;    106,  N.w.  and  n.e.:  107,  n.e.;  and  109,  s.W. 

(Hills). 

Scotland— 

Sheet  38  (Hills). 

ShceU  15.  19,  22,  39,  42,  100,  and  llO  (Hills). 

Ordnance  Maps— 6-inch  scale  (Counties)— 
Ihujlatui  and  Wales. 

Co.  Cumberland,  Sheets  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  7,  S.  9,  9a,  10,  11,  12.  13,  iStf, 
14,  15.  IG,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29.  30,  .31,  ;«, 
33,  34,  as,  36,  37.  38,  39.  40,  41,  42.  44,  45,  46,  47.  48,  54,  68,  64.  and 
index. 

Co.  Durham.     Index. 

V^y.  Middlesi'x.    SheeU  1,  2, 1  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10.  14, 15,  19,  and  24. 

Co.  Northumberland.    Index. 

Co.  Westmoreland.    Index. 
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^^—  Co.  Dnmbartoo,    Index. 

^H  Co.  Forfkr.    Index. 

^H  Co.  Kincardine.     Sbeela  1,  3.  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  0,   10,  U,  12,  13,  14.  15, 16> 

^1  17,  18,  19.  20.  21,  i-i,  33,  34,  25,  26,  aud  27. 

^^       Co.  Lanark.     Index. 

Co.  Perth.  SheeU  3.4,  \  fi,  7,  9,  10.  11,  12,  1.1,  U,  16.  17,  18. 19,  20,  21, 
*2i,  33,  24.  25,  26, 27.  28,  29,  .10.  31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  58,  S9,  40,  11. 
45,  47.  &0,  51,  59,  9U,  and  101. 

OaDKAMCE  Maps — 25-incb  scale  (^Paritbes) — 
£nfjhnd  imd  TVti/tf* — 

Cornwall,  G5  sheets;  Devon,  12  sheets;  Essex,  160  sheeU:  GlamorfnD, 
26  sheets;  Hampshire,  412  bbecU;  HertfonUliire,  5shtrtrts;  Kent,  50H 
sheets;  Middlesex,  6  sheeu ;  Saffblk,  13 sheets;  Surrej,  21U  sheets. 

Bcoitamd^ 

Aberdeen.  440  sbceU;  Argyle,  211  sheets j  Banff,  182  sheets;  Elgin,  38 
sheets;  Invemesti  12  sheets. 

irtUmd — 

Dnbliu,  30  sheets. 

Obdnance  Maps— 5  and  10- feet  scales  (Towns)— 
Knghnd  mvl  WaU»--- 

Abcrdare.  20  sheets ;  Dartlbrd,  9  sheets;  Faveraham,  12  sheets;  Lyming- 
ton.  9  sheets. 

SootUmd— 
Canipbelton,  13  sheets;  Oban,  18  sheets. 

Total 2597  sheds  of  Ordnance  Sunrey. 

The  OiiDKAscE  SuBvrv  Ojuce,  Southampton. 
Through  Sir  H.  James,  R.E.,  Director. 

Londun. — Anew  Mapof  Metropolitan  Railways  ar.d  Miscrllaneaus  linproTe* 
xuents  deposited  at  the  Private  liill  Olfice,  Nov.  30tb,  li>68,  for  Session 
1869.  Scale  1  inch  -  \  mile  (stat.)  Bv  Edward  Stanford.  London, 
18(;9         '      ..         ..        TheAcTUOB. 

fttap  ibowlng  How  to  Travel  in  and  around  Jvondon  by  Hailwny. 
M.  Vigers.  London.  For  Marcli,  18G9.  Scale  I  inch  -  If  mile. 
Oji-o.) PtmciiASFj). 

Uap  of  Ireland  to  accompany  the  Report  of  the  I^nd  Tennrt*  Com- 
missiouen.  1845.  Showing;  the  Placvs  vibitvd  by  (lie  Cointuissioners 
and  the  relative  proporliou  of  the  Surface  of  each  Country  lying 
between  certain  lines  of  Altitude.     Scale  1  inch  =  10  miles  (stat.) 

Sir  It.  I.  MuRCHiso 
y«AXCS— 

Carte  Litbologique  dtt  Mers  de  France  cx^ut^  d'apr^s  les  travaux  hydro- 
graphiques,  Par  M.  Delesse.  Paris,  1869.  Scale  1  inch  =  27  miles 
(geo.) ..         Sir  R.  L  MuBcaiscv. 

Karta  Coro-oro^fica,  Politics,  Statistics,  Qcognostica,  Botanica  e  Zoo1o> 
Itica  del  Circolo  di  Trento.  On  12  sheets.  Sheet  1  only  supplied. 
Scale  1  inch  =  1  mile  <geo.)    By  Prof.  P.  Masera.    3  copies. 

Professor  F.  Maskka. 
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Maps^  Charts,  ^c.  D<moi-x, 

Originalkarte  der  sudlichen  Order  Alpen.  Yon  JaUua  Payer.  Jostos 
Perthes.    GoUia,  1869 A.  PvnotXAHM,  Eiq. 

Bavaria — 

Four  sheets  of  the  Govcmment  Map  of  Bavaria,  via,  :— 
No.  85.  Traonstein. 
„   92.  Aaerbnrg. 
„   93.  Reichenball. 
„   94.  Bercbtesgadeo. 
Scale  \{^  inch  =  1  mile  (geo.). 

Sir  B.  L  HoBCBmnr. 
Pbdsbia— 

Historische  Wandkarte  von  Preossen  znr  Ueberticht  der  territoriatea 
Entvickelung  des  Brandenbarg-Prensaiscben  Staatea  von  1415  Im 
jetzt  Von  Dr.  A.  Brecher.  On  9  sheets.  Scale  1  inch  =  10^  miles 
(geo.).    Berlin,  1869 Pubchased. 

Gbreck — 

Neuer  Atlas  von  Hellas  tmd  den  Hellenischen  Colomen,  in  ISBlittera. 
Bearbeitet  von  H.  Kiepert.  BerIiDfl868.  Part  Ist^  containing  5  sbecta 

Dr.  U.KiEPixT. 
Italy — 

Italia  di  Matteo  Greuter.  Naonuanieiite  Ristampata,  Rioistaet  Asgnmcf 
tata  da  Domeuico  de  Rossi  Heredi  di  Gio  Giocomo  de  Rosti.  KonM^ 
1695.    Scale  1  inch  —  1\  miles  (geo.).    Cbables  P.  ScaATma,  Esq. 

Russia — 

Karte  des  nordlichen  Ural  and  des  KtistengeUirges  Pae-C^oi,  entworfta 
nach  Aufnahmen  und  astronomischen  Onsbestimmnnffen,  ancgefillirt 
auf  der  durch  die  Kaierlicbs  Russiscbe  geographis^e  Gesellteliaft 
ausgertisteten  Urol-Expeditiou  in  den  Jahren  1847,  184S,  and  1850. 
On  2  sheets.    Scale  1  inch  =  15  miles  (geo.).        Sir  R.  I.  MmcBisoy. 

SWEDKK — 

Sveriges  Geologifka  Undersokning  pa  offcntlig  bekostnad  ntfurd  ande^ 
ledning  af  A.  Erdmann.     9  sheets,  viz. : — 
Sheet  22.  Kriksbcrg. 
„      23.  Nykoping. 
„      24.  Tama. 
„      25.  Siinubolm. 
„      26.  Sala. 
„      27.  R&nas. 
„      28.  Borfis. 
„      29.  I^ufsta. 
„      30.  Eggegmnd. 
Scale  1  inch  =:  0*68  mile  (geo.).    With  9  books  of  letterprett. 

Geological  Societt  or  Swiool 

TlTBKET — 

Die    EnroptuRche    Tiirkei.    Von    A.    Petennann.    Gotha,    1868.    Sodl 

1  inch  =  34  miles  (geo.) The  Avmob 

Esquisse  de  I'Herz^goviQe  et  da  Montenegro.    Extraite  des  meiUenrs 

menu  par  H.  B".  de  Beaumont.  1861.  'Revue  et  corrig^  par  A.  Boii 
Scale  1  inch  =  24  miles  (geo.).    J.  Wurster  and  Co.     wiuterthor. 

Sir  R.  I.  MoBCBiaoM. 

ASIA. 
Central — 

MS.  Map  of  the  Conntiy  between    Kashgar,  Koondoos,   Tarkaad 
Peshawar.    By  G.  W.  Hayward.  1868.  Scale  1  inch  s  S  miles  (m&V 

The 
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rrNRSR  KvpiitE— 

A  \args  Chinese  Mop  of  China.    32  parts  in  a  doth  case. 

Chiu«&'.'  Map  of  China.  Mr.  J.  S.  Covsii. 

Chinese  Map  of  ihc  City  of  Pekin         ..    ^Lavixoton  Oxenuam.  Ekj., 

St'udeut  lutcrpreter.     Pckin,  18C8. 

PIah  of  the  Tsien-Tuig  River,  from  l{aDgcho«-Koo  to  KiuL-Uow-Foo. 
N'ovemlMfT,  1867.     On  S  shevU.    Scale  1  inch  =  I  mile  (geo.). 

Mr.  Eli  AS. 

MS.  Map  of  Mancharia  founded  upou  Admiralty  Ourts  and  D'Ativiilc'i 
Map.  Scale  1  inch  =:  1 1^  mile«  {goo.).   Uy  Mr.  A.  Williamson.    18ti8. 

The  AuTH<m. 

Map  sbowing  the  Route  Survey  from  Nepal  to  Lhasa,  and  tlience  Uiroiigh 

the  L'pper  Vallej  of  the  Krahmnputra.     Made  bjf  Pundit .     From 

the  Map  compiled  hj  T.  G.  Muntgomerie,  d.k.     Scale  I  inch  =  27) 
milc»  (geo.;.   2  copies.     E,  Weller.     I^ndon,  18C9.     E.  Weli^co,  Eaq. 

Upper  Basins  of  the  Indus  and  Sntlej  Rivera,  with  the  Sources  of  the 

Brahiniiputra  ami  Kiirniili  Rivers  from  Route  Surveys  made  by  the 

.  Punaii  i^xplonrs.    Compiled  by  Cnpt.  T.  G.  Moutgomerie.    Uehn 

Doou,  1806.     Scale  1  inch  =  16  miles  (geo.).       Sir  R.  1.  Muhcuison. 

Forachnngeu  iind  Aiifnnhmen  aweier  Piindtteti  (Indischer  Kingt-lwrnen)  in 
Tibet,  am  Norl-tschu  Sangpo  odcr  obcru  Hruhniaputra  in  Nepal  und 
deni  llinmlaya,  18tt5-G7.  Aiif  Grund  der  Karten  und  Derichte  r.  Capt. 
T.  G.  Monigomerie,  mit  Zosfttaen  TOn  A.  Petermann.  Uolhn,  I8C8. 
Scale  1  inch  =  *27^  miles  (geo.)       ..  ..  A.  P^rrcHMANN,  Esq. 

Rrise  Indischer  Geodaten  nnch  den  GoHfeldem  von  Tilwt,  18S7.  Scale 
I  inch  =  27i  miles  (geo.J.     Von  A.  Petermauu.     Gotha,  18fi9. 

The  AuTHoB. 


ISDIA- 


Map  of  India  In  1868.  fiy  £.  Weller.  LondoD,  ISfiS.  Scale  I  inch  =  130 
miles  Igeo.)        TheAPTHOR. 

ip  of  proposeil  Railway  Communication  between   India,  Uurmah,  and 
China.    Scale  1  inch  —  to  miles  (geo.>. 

Chota  Kftgporc  Topographical  Survey.  Sheets  18.  28,  30,37,  .18,  41,  46. 
47,  48,  49,  50,  54^,  and  Index.  Scale  1  inch  =  0-86  mile  (geo.). 
Calcutta,  1867-68. 

Cossyah  and  Garrow  Hill  District.  Sheet  16-17.  Scale  1  inch  =  1*72 
miles  (geo.)     Calcuita.  18C7. 

Cosayah  and  Garrow  Hills  Topographieal  Survey.  Sheets  !&  nnd  Ifi 
"Scale  I  inch  =  0'C8  mile  (ge«.;.     Calcutta,  lfi(i7  and  I8(i8. 

Ganjam  and  Orissa  Topographical  Survey.  Sheets  1,  U,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  an 
8,    Scale  1  inch  =  U*68  Oiile  (geo.).     Calcutta,  1867. 

Gaujam  mid  Orissa  Tgpograpbical  Survey.  Sheets  1,  3,  3,  Bud6.  Scale 
I  inch  =  o*t,e  miles  (geo.j.     Calcutta,  1868. 

Gwalior  and  Central  India  Topogrnpbical  Snrrey.  Sheets  8|,  12,13,14, 
IC,  38,  3<J.  4U,  41.  42.  43.  44,  45,  46,  47,  and  indl'X.  Scale  I  inch  =  U'68 
miles  igeo.j.     Calcutta,  1867-1868. 

Gwalior  Topographical  Survey.  Parts  of  Jcypoor  and  Took  States.  Scale 
I  inch  =  3\  miles  (geo.).     Calcutta,  18ba. 

Gwalior  Topographteal  Surrey.  Xuraingphoor  Pislrict.  Scale  1  inch  = 
Bi  miles  (geo.).     Calcutta.  1867. 

Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Survey.  Darjeeling  District,  Purgnnnoh  Ilat- 
tighecfia  and  Patturghatta.  On  4  aheeta.  Scale  1  inch  =  1*7:2  mile 
(ireoO.    Calcutta,  1866. 
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Map$^  Chart*,  (fc.  Donors. 

Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Survey.  Darjeeling  District,  Daling  Sabdivicoa. 
Main  Circait,  No.  L  Ua  2  tbcets.  Scale  1  inch  "=  ill  mile  (gco.) 
Calcutta,  IStiS. 

Ijiyii^r  ProviDces  Rcrcnne  Surrey.  Dftrjeeling  District,  Daling  Sabdiriaioo. 
Matu  Circuit,  Nos.  'X  and  3.  Ou  3  sheets.  Scale  1  incU  =  72  mila 
(gco.)-    Calcutta,  186U 

Lower  Provinces  HevL'Duc  Survey.  Darjoeling  District,  Hill  Territory  of 
Hritiiib  Sikkim.  Ou  b  sbeels.  Scale  1  inch  =  Vti.  mile  (rcu,). 
CaJctttla,  1867. 

Lower  Provinces  Revenne  Survey.  Tipperah  District.  On  11  altecti. 
Scale  I  iuch  =  O'CS  mile  (geo.}.     Calcutta,  1866-7-6. 

Rajpootana  Topograpbical  Survey.     Sheets   1,  6.  11,  12,  13,  14,  17,  18a  \^\ 

and  *J.X    Scale  I  inch  =  0MI8  mile  (gco.),     Calcutta,  I8tJ8. 

Rajpootana  Topographical  Surrey.  Parts  of  Jeypoor  and  Jodbpoor.  Scale 
1  inch  =  Z\  miles  (geo.).     Calcutta.  I8(i8. 

Rampoor  JagcLTTerntory.    Scale  1  inch  =  3J  miles  (geo.)    Calcutta,  1867. 

Hewah  Topographical  Survey,     Sheets  5,  C,  7,  8,  9,  11,  14,  17,  19.  32,  36, 

and  index.    Scale  1  inch  =  0*68  mile  <geo.).    Calcutta,  l8ti6-7-8. 

The  IxDU  OwCK, 
through  C.  U.  Markham,  Ifsf. 

Map  illostratiug  the  Routes  taken  by  ^Ir.  Jnbuson,  Civil  Assistant,  G.  T. 
Survey,  in  travdliug  from  Leb  to  Kbotaa  aud  buck,  iu  1865.  Scale 
I  inch  —  13j{  miles  (gco.). 

Japak — 

Descriptive  Map  showing  the  Treaty -11  mi t«t  round  Yokohama,  inrluJiuf! 
the  Province  of  Sagainiaud  portions  of  Kai,  Idzu,  Musasi,  and  Suraga. 
Compiled  and  drawn  by  Lieut.  A.  G.  S.  flawtrs,  R.M.T.I.,  IMl5-l»er. 
James  Wyld,  18ti8.     Scale  I  inch=:2  miles  (geo.).    Jaxks  Wvu>,  K«i. 

T*E118LA — 

Map  of  Aderbcijan.  compiled  principally  from  personal  observations  and 
surveys  made  in  ihe  yeurs  ISSl-lSo.*).  By  N.  Kbanikoff.  and  faa»ed 
upon  all  the  puinis  liiibertu  determined,  principally  the  Asti-ouomictI 
Observations  of  Mr.  Lemm  and  the  Caucasian  Triaugulation.  Scale 
1  inch  =  ll  miles  (geo.)*     ^y  H.  Kiepcrt.     Berlin,  1862. 

Sir  K  L  MDRaiQOK. 

RuBfllA — 

Die  nene  administrative  Eintheilung  Kankasiens  und  Route  der  Kr«teigno|! 
dea  Elbrus  and  Kasbek  durch  Frcshfield,  Moore,  and  Tucker.  Juni- 
Ang.  1SG8.  Scale  1  inch  =  51  miltrs  (geo.).  Von  A.  Petennana. 
Gotha,  1869 A.  Peteiuiamk,  Ksq. 

Outline  Map  of  the  Caucasus,  on  tracing  paper.  Scale  I  inch  =  Vi  miles 
(gea) ..  ..  ..  ..         Mr.  SpottiswooI'E. 

Gulf  of  Siam,  with  ai^jncent  Districts  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  illustrate 
the  Expeditions  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Thomson^  in  the  year*  I85S 

and  186C.     {M8.)     Scale  1  inch  =  iiO  miles  (geo.). 

'I'CItKF^TAN— 

Turkestan  with  tlic  adjoining  portions  of  the  British  and  Russian  Terri- 
tories. Surveyed  on  the  basis  of  the  Surveys  made  by  Kritish  and 
Russian  Officers  up  to  1867,  and  on  recent  Itineraries.  Compiled  and 
xiocographed  under  the  orders  of  Lieut-Col.  J.  T.  Walker,  b.k.,  rjts. 
Dehra  IX>on  18G8.     On  -l  sheets.     Scale  1  inch  =  ^9  miles  (geo.). 

The  India  OFricE* 
through  C.  K.  Markham.  Esq. 
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Map$,  Claris,  ^c. 
yxp  uf  Turkesuo.    Scale  1  inob 

18GT. 


Ihttors, 
60  miles  (gco.)p  >B  RoMian  cbartcter. 


The  Caspian  Sea,  Khiva,  and  the  surrounding  coaotry  Scale  1  inoh  =  40 
railcft  (geo.j.     15y  J.  Arrowsmitb.     i.oDdou,  1641. 

Entwurf  det  KHeg&theaters  Kusslands  gegcn  Chiwa.  Von  Cavl  Zimmer- 
DioDD.    Berlin,  lH-iO.    Scale  1  inch  =  48  miles  (geo.). 

Sir  B.  T.  McBCBisoN. 

KJeinasicn  undSjrien,  nebst  deu  w«»llichen  Theilen  von  Armenien,  Kurdi 
Ktou  und  MesopuUmieo.  Scale  1  inch  =  51  miles,  (geo.).  By  A. 
Pelermann.     Goiha,  1863. 

Palasiina.  Scale  1  inch  =  17  miJea  (geo.).  Voa  A.  Petermana.  Gotha* 
1368 The  Acthoh. 

Map  of  Roatea  to  illnstrate  Jonrnal  of  a  Tour  in  Armenia.  Koordi^iiAn. 
iDcliullng  tbo  D<;yr&im  Dagh  and  Nurtfacru  Mcsopulamia.  performed  in 
18GG  by  W.  Tay'lor,  H,  M.  Consul  for  Koordialan.  Scale  1  inch  =  S 
oulea  rgea).    {SlS,) The  Autuob. 

AFIUCA. 

tUlK — 

Map  to  accompoiiy  Gerhard  Iloblfs'  Narrative  of  liis  last  Journey.    By  A. 
PelL'rmaiin.     Gotba,  1808.    Scale  I  inch  =  48  miles  (geo.). 

Original karte  lur  Ucberaicbt  von  G.  Koblfe'  Reisen  in  Tripcvlitanion  und 
Fvnan,  1864  &  1865.  Scale  1  inch  =  46  miles  (geo.).  Von  Augustus 
Petermonn.     Got  ha,  1868 A.  Petehmans,  Esq. 

Orlgiaalkartc  zur  Utbersicht  von  Gerhard  Rolilfs'  Ittiwj  durch  die  grosao 
Wliste  (Saharu)  von  Murzuk  nacb  Kuka,  Miirx-Juli  I8G6,  nnd  iciner 
Forschutigcn  tiber  Tibosli.  Scale  1  inch  =  48  miles  (geo.).  Von  A. 
Pelfrniauu.     Gotba,  1868.  ..  ..         A.  p£TEBaiA.NN,  Esq. 


Map  nf  Abyssinia,  showing  the  Hoatc  of  the  British  Missioo  to  King 
I'heodore  round  that  couniryf  from  Mas^nvah  to  Magdala,  and  back 
to  Aunesley  Bay.  Scale  I  inch  =  19^  miles  (geo.).  Compiled  from 
Mr.  H.  Kassam's  data  by  G.  P.  Badger.     London,  1869. 

G.  P.  BADOEn,  Esq. 

Speeialkarte  von  Nord-Abessinicn.  V^on  A,  Pctcncann.  Gotha,  1867. 
Scaltf  I  inch  =  14  miles  (geo.). 

Speeialkarte  dcs  Nordabcssinischen  Gcbirgslandes  zwischea  Massua  und 
Halay.  Von  A.  Petermnuu.  Gotha,  1867.  Scale  1  inch  =  4^  miles 
(geo.V  ..  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..  The  Autuou. 

Line  of  March  of  the  British  Army  under  Lient.-Gen.  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,    186$.    Surveyed   by   Lieut.   Carter,   r.e.,   and  Assistants. 
Drawn  by  Lieut.  Holdicb,  ii.e.     PubHsbed  at  the  Ordnance  Sanrey 
Office, Southampton,  I86D.    On  5sheets.    Scale  I  iiich  =  3}  miles(gco.^. 
Ordnance  Si'bvey  Office,  Southampton, 

through  Sir  H.  James,  r.e„  Director. 

Ksrte  drr  EngUschcn  Aufnabmun  in  Abesiinien,  1867  undl86d.  Auf  Grund 
der  V.  Eugl.  Kricgsmtnist.  Fcbr.  1869  herausgegebenen  5  Blaii.  Karte 
drr  Anrnalimeii  des  V'ennessuugs-Corps  onler  Carter.  Diininiler  uud 
Holdicli,  mit  Beuutzung  dt^r  Messungeu  und  Arbcttt-u  vun  Markham, 
offix.  Geoprapheuder  Kxpeditiou.der  AufuahuiendesGuiieral-tJuartier- 
meiBteri  Pliayre  u.  A.  On  2  sheets.  Scale  I  inch  =  6  miles  (geo.). 
VoD  A.  Fetermanc.    Gotha,  186y  ,.  A.  Pctebmaiin,  Ksq. 
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Accessions  to  the  Map'Roovh 


Maps,  atarts,  ^c.  Donori 

Map  showing  Mr. Munzinger's  Track  from  Bas  Amphila  to  Uie  Afar  Country. 
Scale  1  iacb  =  IO  miles  (gt'a). 

Sketch  of  the  Road  to  Kaynbkor.  March  Ut.  1S67.  By  W.  Munzinjnr. 
Scale  I  inch  =  4iniJea  tgeo.)  E.  Weixeb.  Esq. 

MS.  Map  of  a  Route  from  MetemiDeh  to  AscUt'a,  including  the  Omutry 
West  of  Lake  Thuua.  By  Dr.  H.  Blanc.  Scale  I  iach  =  10  mile* 
(geo.>  The  AuTHoa. 

Bas  Nil-Quellgcbtet  und  die  aqoatorialen  Seen  Afrikas.  nebst  Ueberncht 
der  iiviicD  von  Carlo  Flaguia,  1860-65,  nod  der  ueucsten  Nachrichtcn 
von  Ambroise  und  Jules  Pouwt,  1868.  Scale  I  iueh  =  llo  miles 
(geo.).     Von  A.  Pelermauu.     Gotha,  186S. 

Origiualkarle  des  Gebietes  der  sudlichen  Galla-  und  Wnboni-  ueb&t  den  an- 
grenzend<ru  Somali-Landem.  Nach»cinen  ReiseuinIB66  und  1867  voo 
R.  Urenuer.  Scale  1  inch  =  35  miles  (guo.).  By  A.  PetcruianiL 
Gotha,  18(18 A.  Fktkjuiax.s*  Esq. 

South EBN — 

hajafrika  und  Madagaskar.  Von  A.  Pctcrmann,  Gotha,  1808.  Scale 
I  inch  =  174  miles  (geo.)      ..  ..  ..  The  AuTnoa. 

Map  of  South-Eastern  Africa,  showing  the  Routes  to  the  Victoria  Gold 
Field*.  Scale  I  inch  =  56J  miles  (lj«o.>  By  Richard  Vouse.  Natal 
Mercury,  I  8G8.     2  copit«  The  AoTBoa. 

Origiuul  Map  of  the  Soutli  African  Republic,  from  Surveysand  Ob&ervatioa« 
by  Sur^'cyor'Geneml  M.  Forssmann,  C.  Mauch,  F.  Hammar,  Surreyor 
J.  Brooks,  and  other  official  documents,  cumbiiicd  with  tiie  result*  of 
their  own  explorations  hy  F.  Jeppe  and  A.  Mereusky.  Potchelstroooi 
and  Botsabelo,  I8fi8.  Scale  I  inch  =  25  miles  (geo.).  Iteconslructed 
and  augmented  with  data  from  various  exploring  truvellers.  By  A 
PetermauD.    Gotha,  1868       A.  Pjltkjlhakk,  Eiq< 

A3IERICA. 

NOBTH — 

Arctic — 
Chart  showing  the  North- West  Passage  discovered  by  U.M.S.  hnttiitjeJor, 
also  the  coast  explored  in  Search  of  Sir  J.  Franklin.     By  K  A.  tuiilo- 
field  Commander  H-M.S.   Fheenix.    Scale    L  inch  =  50  mili^  l.g*^J* 
llydrographic  Office.     London,  1853. 

Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Sea  between  Baffin  Bay,  Melville  Island,  and 
Cape  Bathurst;  showing  the  coasts  explored  on  the  ice  by  Capl 
Ommaney  and  the  Officers  of  the  Expeditions  under  tlie  command  of 
CapU  H.T.Austin,  h.n..  cm.,  and  Capt.  W.  Penny;  also  by  the 
Houonrable  Eliidson's  Bay  Company's  Expedition,  unJer  the  cnmrnnoil 
of  Rfar-Admiral  Sir  John  Ross.  c.u.,  and  Dr.  John  Rae,  m  Wollastoo 
and  Victoria  Ijmd,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  1850-51.  Scale 
1  inch -52  miles  (geo.).     By  John  Arrowsmith.     London,  1852. 

Discoveries  of  the  Senrchinc  Expeditions  under  the  command  of  H.  T. 
Austin.  R.N..  c.a.  and  Capt  Penny.  1851.  Scale  1  inch  =  25  miles 
(gco.J.     llydrographic  Office.     London,  18M. 

Chart  of  Melville  Island  and  Prince  Patrick  Laud,  tdiowing  the  Explora- 
tions of  Captains  M'Clintock  and  Meecham.  Scale  1  inch  =  2u  miles 
(geo.).     ;itfS.) Sir  R.  L  MiTKCDJsos. 

Plan  and  View  of  Wrangell's  Land,  as  seen  from  the  Buniue  A'*/e,  Aogusl 
15  and  16.  1867,  from  15  to  20  miles  distant.  Scale  I  inch  =  M  miles 
(geo.).     {MS.)   ,.         ..      Capt.  Long,  of  the  American  Whaler  Ai'V. 

W'rau^el-Lond  und  Uebersicht  der  EDtdeckungsgesehichte  im  Eitmecr 
ndrdl.  der  Behringstrasse.  1648-1867.     Scale  I  iuch  =  70  miles   gw.!- 


Von  A.  Petermann.     Gotha,  1869 
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^^^^^^V  MafOf  Charts,  ^.  Donor$, 

Originalkartc  von  Vancouver-Insel,  zur  Uebcrwcbt  der  ^ufnahmen  nnd 
Forftchuugeii  drs  luncro  durch  die  oflieielleu  Exp^ditioneii  unter  dem 

■  lieiebl  Tottliobert  BrowD,  1H63-I866.  Voa  A.  PuiermnuD.   Goiba,  18(>9. 

Scale  I  inch  =  lfl  miles  (geo.j  ..        '.,         A.  Petebxann.  £»q. 

JmTEii  State* — 

Map  of  California  «od  Nevada.  Bjr  U.  H.  Daucrott  and  Co.  Snn  Francisco, 
1668.    ScAle  1  10(01  =  21  miles  (geo.)  ^V.  Lank  Kch>krr, 

H.B.M.  Consul,  S&u  Fr&ucisco. 

Ori^na]kartc>der  Califoroischea  Halbluscl  uach  den  AufiiMhmuii  derfiir  die 
Lower  (California  Company  ausgtjfiihrtcn  ICxpcdition  uiiter  J.  Koss, 
Urowne,  W.  M.  Uabb  and  V,  LoL'br.  Mlt  Ueuutzuug  der  Ktisienauf- 
liiUimenl  t.  Capt.  C.  M.  rkmomon,  KusammeiigestfUt  -van  F .  Loehr. 
Scale  1  inch  =  48  mile*  (.geo.)<     A.  PetermaDu,     Uotha.  1868. 

A.  PernnuAM.N,  £»q. 
tAL — 

Carle  dctude  pour  le  lnc6  et  le  profil  du  Canal  dc*  Nicaragua,  par  Tbomn 

■  lie  Gamoud,  lugeuieur  Civil,  preciSdov  du  Doctuucuts  publics  sur  cette 

quvslion  par  M.  FtMix  Belly.     Paris,  1858. 
Sir  K.  L  MuBcaisoN. 

Om0f<U — 

tSoaih  Ainerica,  sbowiug  its  nvert.    Scale  t  inch  =  G^. 
T.  J.  HtTcniNsos.  Efiq.,  U.M.  Consul  at  Kosariu. 
yrnthiS  Ifepublio — 
Kepublica  Arftratina.    Par  Nicolas  Grundona,  IdCd.    Scale   1  inch  =  63 
miles  (gco.). 
Mapade  la  ttepnblica  Argentina  mostrando  la  Linea  del  Fmrro-Carril  pro- 
Teciado  euire  el  Rio  Parana  y  Cordova.     Compilado  del  de  Sir  W. 
Pariah  y  oCro«  recorsos  Allan  y  Alex.  Campbell,  1BS3.    Scale  1  inches 
,  46  miles  (geu.). 

Carta  para  intelHgeDcia  del  Infonne  sobre  fW>Dteras  presentado  al  Exmo. 

■  Gobiemo-Nacional  por  el  General  Don  Weitceslao  Paunero,     Buenos 

Ayrcft,  18ti4.    Scale  1  inch  =  45  miles  (geo.). 
Carta  postal  de  la  Kepnblica  Argentina  levantada  por  ordco  de  la  Direccion 
General  de  Correi»s.     Scale  1  iucb  =:  41  miles  (geo.). 

IMap  of  the  S<»ulborn  portion  of  the  Argfiitint!  Bi^public.  Comprising  the 
Territory  conceded  by  the  fJovurum'-'ni  of  ilie  Province  of  Cordova, 
the  Cokiniefi  already  e8tabli<)bed  in  tbe  Republic,  and  the  most 
remarkable  passes  in  the  Andes  coninmui eating  with  Chili.  Smith 
and  Sun.     I^oudou,  1864.     Scale  1  inch  =  47  miles  (geo.). 

Carta  Ksferica  dc  la  Confederarion  Argentina  y  du  las   l(i.-pnblicas  del 

kUroguay  y  del  Paraguay.  Constrnida  oficiosameute  en  18<t2  por  el 
Seguudo  Cumisario  y  Gengmfo  de  la  sobre  diclia  Segunda  SuMi- 
Tision  li^panola  Don  Jo«5  Maria  Cabrer,  para  desatnr  las  dndas  ocurri- 
das  entre  los  referidos  Gefrs,  y  que  ambas  Cortes  pudiesen  deliberar 
aobre  la  importante  obre  de  Limitos.  Paris,  1853.  Scale  1  inch  =  K9 
miles  (geo.). 
piano  del  Kio  y  Territorio  Paragnayo  de  operu  la  escuadra  y  el  eje'rcito 
BnuUero  18  y  19  de  Febrero. 

Carta  GeOgrafica  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  por  el  General 
de  lugeni(*ro8  Duu  Jose  Maria  lieyes.  Pariii.  ^rcoic  I  inch  —  9] 
miles  (geo.). 

Mapa  de  la  Rcpdliliea  Orieuial  del  Uruguay,  llecfaa  para  el  uso  de  1«< 
escuelas  del  Kstada  por  T.  G.    Scale  1  inch  =  45  miles  (geo.). 
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Maps,  Chirtn^  jc.  J)otwr9. 

Serviclo  Oe  Correos  de  la  Repiibtica  Oriental  del  UraguBy.  Presentado  al 
Exxn"  Gobierno  Provisorio  por  el  AdministraUor  Qeoeral  del  Bamo. 
A.  Gutierrez.    Montevideo,  1865. 

Re^stro  grafico  de  las  pmpiedades  mrales  de  la  Proviocia  de  Baeoos 
Aires,  construido  por  el  departamento  topograficn,  grarado  por  Julio 
Vigier  v  publicado  con  autorizacioa  del  Superior  Gobiemo  de  la 
ProTiucta,  1864.  Satuniiuo  Sulas,  Mariano  Moreno,  GermaD  Kohr, 
Pedro  Benoit,  Ygnacio  Caaagcmas.  Antonio  E.  Molaver.  On  6  aheetii 
mounted  in  one.    Scale  1  inch  =  G  miles  {goo.). 

Another  copy,  mounted  on  rollers,  presented  by  P.  F.  ToRRont,  Esq. 

Prorincia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Scale  1  inch  =  ICJ  miles  (geo.).  Por  Jobn 
Arrowsmith.     London^  18-3G. 

Piano  Catastral  FrovtDcia  Cordoba  departamento  Union. 

Carta  Geografica  de  la  Provincia  de  Corrientes  y  parte  de  Republica  del 
Paraguay,  construido  con  Ids  datos  que  exisluu  en  los  Archivos  del 
departamento  topografico  de  Buenos  Aires,  y  teuieiido  presente  todos 
las  cartas  pubhcadns  hasta  la  fecha.  1865.  Scale  I  inch  =  llj 
mites  (geo.]. 

TorrenoB  recorridos  por  el  C.  B.  Boasi  en  su  esploracion  a  la  Provincia  do 
Mato  Grosso  en  186*J.     MS.     Scale  1  inch  =  28f  miles  (geo.). 

Provincia  de  Santa-Fe,  without  Title,  Name,  or  Date. 

Mapa  de  la  Provincia  de  Sanla-Fe.  Para  los  Immigrantes.  Por  W.  P, 
1867.    Scale  1  inch  =  20  miles  (geo.), 

Santa-F^  y  sus  Colomas. 

Piano  topografico  del  territoriooomprcndidoentreFortin  Mercedes,  el  Pueblo 
del  Pergamino,  el  Arroyo  de  Kamallo,  el  Kio  Paraua  cuti  los  Puvblos  de 
Sq.  Nicolos  de  Arroyos  en  el  eslado  dc  Buenos  Aires :  y  la  Ciudad  del 
Itosario,  el  Kio  Carcaraua  y  el  Furtin  de  la  India  Muerta  eu  la  Pro- 
Tincia  de  Santa-F(?.     Scale  1  inch  —  5  miles  (geo.). 

Piano  topoeraflco  dc  los  tcrrenos  siiuados  al  Nor-oeste  de  la  Provincia  dc 
Santa-F^.  Cedidos  por  el  Gobierno  de  estu  Provincia  &  la  Nacion  para 
indemnizar  &  los  propictarios  espropiados  por  el  Ferro-Carril  Central 
Argeutiuo,  levuiilado  eu  Dicienibre  de  1864,  y  en  Euero  y  Feb. 

riano  de  \ob  terreuos  medidos  en  la  Provincia  de  Saula-Fc,  departamento 
de  la  Capitaly  S.  Geronimo,  para  la  Comision  encargada  de  la  cspro* 
piacion  de  Tierras  para  el  Ferro-Carril  Central  .Arpentino.  I860. 
Keducido  del  original  presentado  per  D.  Gaetauo  Livi,  M.  G.  Sancbes. 

Plann  del  Rio  Bcmiejo  dcsde  sns  cabezeras  hasta  so  desagne  eu  el  del 
Paraguay,  navegado  e  recouocido  en  1826  por  el  Ciudno  Pablo  Soria, 
Miembro  dc  una  Sociedad  fomiuda  li  e&ti*  obji;to  bajo  el  uouibrv  de 
Compania  del  Bermcjo.  Ociubre  10,  1831.  Scale  1  inch  =  18  miles 
(geo.).     Buenos  Ayres. 

Plans  of  the  River  Clyde  at  the  Fort  of  Glasgow  and  the  Harboor  of 
Ensenada,  showing  their  comparative  width  and  depth  of  water  and 
accommodation  for  commerce.     Scale  6  inches  =  1  mile  (geo.). 

Mapa  do  Rio  Graade  do  Sul.  Por  L.  Zambeccari.  Scale  1  inch  =.  i:[ 
miles  (geo.). 

Mapa  de  la  costa  del  Parana  entre  San  Javier  y  El  Rey,  compilado  de  Is 
mensura  de  Don  Toribio  Aguirrc,  y  las  efploractoues  de  la  £eppdici«i 
d  El  Rey.  Bajo  los  Auspicios  del  Kxmo.  S*'  Gobemador  de  Santa- 
Fe,  Don  Nieosio  OroHo,  por  Don  Guillernio  Perkins,  r.a.c.s^  Secre- 
tario  de  la  Comision  de  Immigracion  en  el  Rusario,  y  Jefe  de  In  Espe- 
dicioo.     1666. 

Colonies  of  Esperanxa,  San  Geronimo,  and  San  Carlos.  MS.  Scale  1  inch 
=  18  miles  (geo.). 


<^the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
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Mttpa^  Cfu\rt.i,  ij-o.  Douors, 

Piano  topogniflco  dvl  Paso  de  Lft  Patria  a  Iliuuajta.    Lerantsdo  sobre 

docnm«ntos  auteaticos.     Abril  dc  I860. 
Cane  gdnt^rale  dn  bosfi'm  dc  la  Plntn.  drcssee   d*apri»   dea   docaxn«nu 

rvcueillis  car  Ics  lieux  et  lea  meilleun  plaas  pnrtiels  dc  cctte  contiYc*. 

Par  M.  OofBnii^rea  Lt.-Col.  du  Genie.     Scale  1  inch  =  8}  miles  (geo.). 

Montevideo,  1850. 
A  map  of  the  Delta  of  the  Kiver  Parana.    By  Edward  Stanford.    London, 

1 865.     tkale  I  inch  =  5  miles  (geo.). 

Plan  of  the  Junction  of  the  Rio  Parana  and  Rio  Paraguay. 

Cro(]uis  del  Rio  Parana,  arrlba  de  las  Tres  Bocas  U1as  del  munno,  y  poaicioa 
dc  la  encitadra  en  las  dias  16.  17  j  18  de  Abril  du  1866. 

Planla  Hydrografiea  do  Passo  da  Pntrio,  iucluiudu  o  canal  prirado  dos 
Parayuagoa  e  uma  parte  do  Rio  Paraguay  dcsde  as  Trea-Bocas  aid  d 
lagon  Serena  on  Sirena;  com  as  pusi^^X'S  da  Esquadra  Imperial 
Brasileira  nos  combates  de  Mar;o  e  Abril  de  1KG6  levantada  por 
onJem  do  lUm.  e.  Exm.  Sr.  Vice  Almirante.  Por  Visconde  de  Tamati- 
dari^    Rio  Janeiro,  18G6. 

Compamento  General  del  Paso  de  la  Fatria, 

Piano  del  combale  naval  del  Riachuclo  entre  las  escuadras  Brasilera  y 
Paragua^a.  cl  diu  11  de  Jiinio  de  I8t;5  en  el  Rio  Parana,  2  leguas  abajo 
de  Corrientes.     Levantadu  por  un  tcstigo  ocnlar,     E.  CJoni. 

Piano  di'l  Ktncon  de  las  Gallinas  y  terrenos  adjacentea  entre  lo«  Rios 
Uruguay  y  Rio  Negro.  Editado  de  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Com- 
pany (rimited),  1868. 

Trayecto  del  Ferro-Curril  Central  Argentine  del  Rosario  de  Suita-Ptf  d  la 
Ciudad  de  Cordoba.  Plsnu  de  lofi  torreuos  coucedidos  i  la  Emprcta 
nor  ley  nacional  el  26  de  Mayo  de  1863,  por  cl  Ingeniero  Albano 
M.  de  Laberge,  1867. 

Terreuos  meusurados  para  la  Comision  de  Espropiacion  de  Tierras  dc 
Ferro-Carril  Central  Argentino.     MS. 

Piano  de  lo«  terrenos  cedidos  para  In  Kspropiacion  de  losdel  Ferro*Carril 
Central  Argentino  (Provincia  de  Santa- I'e)  W.  P. 

Piano  topogniflco  dc  la  C^Ionia  Agncola  La  Paz  siiuado  en  el  Rosoiio 
Oriental  t'ruguay,  hecbo  por  el  agrimensor  del  Eslado,  Juiio  Grwser, 
1863. 

Piano  del  Terrene  que  se  desUua  para  Pueblo  en  el  Puerto  de  Fray  Ik'nioit 
titoado  sobre  la  co«ta  del  Uruguav  en  el  Rinoon  de  loit  Gallinas. 
Departamonto  de  Puysaiidd,  leMiutBuo  por  Guillerino  Hammett. 

Piano  de  las  Tierras  de  Diego  Tspia, 

Map  of  (be  Gran  Chaco.  (Jf5.)  Scale  I  inch  =  9|  miles  (geo.).  By  Gnil- 
lermo  Perkins. 

Carta  de  la  seccion  austral  del  Grsn  Chaco  cou  cl  cureo  detallado  del  Kio 
Bermejo.  Sc'gun  los  diurioH  de  la  compofla  del  (iolieniador  Malorrus 
en  1774,  y  del  viage  por  agua  del  Coronel  Comejo  en  1790.  ifcal« 
1  inch  =  1!9  miles  (geo.).     Par  J.  Arenoles.     Buenos  Aires,  1832. 

Piano  de  la  Froniera  del  Sud  tel  como  existia  el  olio  de  1792.    {MS.) 

Ten  Plans  of  the  Har!>nar  of  San  Pedro. 

PUno  topografico  de  la  Ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires  y  de  todo  su  municjpiu^ 
Incluyeudo  parte  de  los  pariidns  de  belgrano  San  Jose  de  Flores  y 
Barracas  al  Sar.  Levautado  por  cl  Pcpartatneuto  Topogrufico  y  pub- 
licmdo  con  autorizaoion  del  Superior  Gobieriio  de  lu  Provincial  1867. 
Satumino  Salas.— Gcnnan  Kuhr. — Pedro  Bcnoit, — Yguacio  Casage- 
ma*, — Antonio  E,  Malaver.     Ou  4  sheets.     3  copies. 

J.  J.  HiTTCHiNSON,  Esq.,  H.B-M.  Consul,  Rosario. 

AnotJier  copy,  mosnted  on  rollers,  presented  by    ..    F.  F.  Torroae,  Esq. 
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the  Map-Room 


Mtips,  Charts,  4^.  JJomtrt. 

Nofft  Carta  Cborographica  do  Tiriperio  do  Bruzil.  Rednziila  pdo  Baclmrt'l 
Pedro  Torquato  Xr.  de  Brito  Tenentc  Coroncl  Gro  do  Corprt 
d'EDgerihelros  e  Socio  effective  do  Instituto  Polyteclitiico  Brasilciro  da 
que  foi  confeccionada  pelo  Corouel  Courado  Jacob  de  Niemeyer  e 
uutros  Offi(!iaes  Kugciibeiros  em  1S5C.  Published  April,  1867.  Sctle 
1  inch  =  lOu  miles  ^geo.)- 

Toraada  dc  ana  Carta  incompleta  dc  la  Coeta  de  Chile  i  bordo  del  buque 
de  S.M.B.  Beagle,  1836.     Scale  I  inch  =  8}  miles  (gvo.j. 

JVVw  Grrmndt— 

Mapa  de  la  Kepublica  de  la  Nnova  Granada.  Dedicndo  al  Baron  dt*  llam- 
boldt  por  Corouel  de  Artilleria  Juai)uin  Aeosta,  1847.  Scale  1  inch  ■= 
3  miles  Cgeo.) Sir  U.  1.  Mimcuuotf. 

Piano  de  la  Provincia  del  Daricn  del  Sud.  Communicado  por  su  Gober- 
nadorque  fii^  Don  Andres  deAriza.  1774.  (Facftiniks  with  dcscriptiTe 
letterpress.) 

Hapa  que  represenla  la  parte  del  Dorien  cntre  Caledonia  i  el  Golfo  del  Snn 
Miguel  para  demo*trar  las  rotas,  del  Sr.  Prevo*t  comand**  del  Tapor 
Virago  ae  teniente  Strain  de  la  Marina  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  de  lo* 
Se&orus  Gisborne  i  St.  John,  v\  priuicro  iDi^cuiero  civil  que  proputo  el 
Canal  interoreanico,  i  el  Segundo.  leuiente  del  Real  Cuerpo  de  IngeDieroK 
BritauicoB  fomiodo  por  Aguettu  Codtizzi,  1854.  Scale  1  inch  =  5  miks 
(geo.).     With  descriptive  letterpress. 

Piano  topografico  de  una  porcion  del  htmo  del  Darien.  Mostraodo  el 
eUio  de  la  navegacion  iDtcroceanico  quo  se  propone,  Agosto  1862, 
Lionel  Gisborne,  lugeniero  Civil.    Scale  I  inch  =  8  miles  (gca). 

H.  LcciBM  DE  FtnrDT. 
Peru — 

MS.  Map  of  the  KiverK  Apuriniac  and  Mantaro.  By  Don  Antonio  RaimoDdi. 
Scale  1  inch  =r  i^  miles  (geo.)  The  AmnoB. 

Mai*a  del  curso  de  los  rios  de  S.  GaTon  y  Ksquila^'a  dc  la  Provincia  d« 
Carubaya  eu  el  Pvru.  Scale  1  inch  =  4  milvs  (geo.).  By  Aiitonio 
iCaimondi.     Lima,  1866  The  AuTuoa. 


AUSTRALIA. 


GENBRAIr 


Aufatrulien.  Uebcrsicht  des  Standpnnktcs  der  geographischen  Kenntnii 
Aiistralicn,  ISfcB,  und   Dr.  Neumajer's  Projekt  lur  witaenschaftl 
F<rlbrschu»g   Ccutral-AuBtralienK.     Scale    1   inch  =  l't5  miles  (geo.V 
Von  A.  Petemiann.    Gotiui,  18Gd     ..  ..         A.  P£TERaiA2tMy  Esq. 

Cektbal — 

Northern  Sheet  of  tlie  Plan.  DiscoTerles  bv  Jolm  McDouall  Btnart, 
showing  his  Rtmte  across  tlie  Centre  of  the  Continent  of  Australia, 
with  aUeratkius  and  additions  to  December,  1862.  Scale  1  inch  =  13 
miles  (geo.)  ..  ..         ..  ..  .,         Wm.  Fin&u,  Esq. 

GASTEnK — 

Alap  to  illustrate  the  Climate  and  Physical  Geography  of  Ni>rtb-£ast 
Aastralia.     ScaIc  1  inch  =  i'JP.     By  Dr.  Rattray,  1868.     (MS.) 

The  AuTHPK. 

Photograph  of  a  Model  of  Victoria.  Scale  I  ijich  =  26  miles  (stat.). 
Published  at  the  Crown  Lands  Office,  Mclbounie,  L6t]8. 

Ch.  D.  Ljokb,  Esq., 
Surveyor-General  of  Vicl< 


vfthM  Royal  Geographical  Soctehj, 
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Mapg,  Charts,  4^. 


D: 


™  "i — »  .,..—..-.,  ^^.  _-  —  — 

Map  (bowing  the  ^-arious  Trial  Lines  nirvcyed  for  the  projected  Itailways 
in  Yictoria.  185fi'6.  Bj  O.  C.  Dnrbyiihire,  C.E.  Scale  I  iDch  =  2 miled 
[gfio,).    Surveyor-Genenirs  Office,  Melbourne,  IS56. 

Sir  R.  I.  MURCiiisoN. 

PLiu  uf  Balloorat  Gold  Field*  showing  pouiion  of  ilie  Eetateof  the  Winter's 
Freehold  Gold  Mining  Company.    Scale  1  inch  -  23  chains. 

Ch.  D.  Ljuub,  Ksq., 
SarTeyor-General  of  Victoria. 

OCKANS. 


Par  Leopold  de  Bnch,  1814.    Scale 
Sir  U.  L  Muncui^oN. 


660  utiles  (geo.).    On 


Carlo  Physique  de  I'lle  d«  Tt^it^riffe 
1  inch  =  1}  miles  (goo.) 

MFIC — 

Polyueaien  iind  der  fir»*8*e  Ocean.     Sculu  1  inch 
)l  filKctfi.     Vou  A.  Felermaun.     Gotha,  IH6^. 

Die  Viti-  oder  Fiji-lnsclii  im  Maa&sstabe  vou  ^t^  oder  1  aoll  =  20^ 
Meileu  (geog.).  Ujuptfiacbliuh  nach  Wilkes'  uodDenbam'aAufuahnieD, 
184U  imd  1857.     Vou  A.  retofmann.     Gotho,  16ti9. 

A.  i*eTEBMAKlf,  £iq. 


BwTua  Admibalty- 


CHARl'S. 


5o. 


63   I 

ti2a\  Jersey  lalasd  (Channel  Iftlands). 
626) 

ion  Pakeficid  Gatway  to  Orfonliiesi  (England,  East  Coast). 
1169  Liverpool  Bay  (England,  Wl-sI  Coast). 
163&fjlriflh  Channel  (North  Sheet). 
l82r./>^— — —  (South  Sheet). 

JUI45  The  Overs  to  Chri^tchurch  (Engluud.  South  Coast). 
Frith  of  Clyde  f  Scotland*  West  Coostj. 


No.  3339  The  North  Sea  (General  Chart). 

Stetion  3. 

No.  '2302  GalfofBolhnia(Sheet8)  Baltic. 

No.     142  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (Mediterranean). 

157  San  Remo  to  Cape  Cavallo  (Ital^,  West  Coast). 
165  Sardinia  to  Mattn,  including  Sicily. 
16!  Port  Augusta  (Sicily,  East  Coast). 
1492  Briudi&i  Harhtmr  (Sicily,  East  Const;. 
aaoti  Ode^&a  Buy  ( Block  Sea). 
2554  Leghorn  (Livoruu),  Italy.  West  Ct^ast. 
S712  Porto  Rogosnixzu  tn  R.igiif;a  Vt-cchia  I'Dalmatia). 
S710aMediterraneau  Sea  (WestL-m  Sheet). 

271ftfc (Central      do.  > 

6. 
No.     297  Carbonear  to  Brigns  Bay  (Newfonndland^  East  Coast). 


turn  8. 


106  Virgin  Islands  ^Vest  Sheet),  West  Indiea. 

lOflo 'Ceiiiral  Sheet),  do.      do. 

10(;;» (I'laAt  Sht^ll.      do.      do. 

130  Aoguilla  to  Puerto  lUco  (West  Indies). 
254  Moutserrat  Island,  do.      do. 

484  Sombrero  Island,  do.      do. 


^    v^        3^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^L^    cxxir 

Accessions  to  the  Mtqy^Room                   ^^^^H 

CS^are«,  ^A                                                          thnors^      ^H 

^^        S«eiiM  g.                                                                                    ^1 

^^—^ 

&S8  South  America  (East  Coast),  Sheet  4.                            ^^^^H 

535  Sou  Murcos  or  Maranham  Ikiy  (HmzilV                          ^^^^^^| 
54&  Harbours  and  Aachonige«  in  Mag(.'llan  81ruU.               ^^^^^| 

H                 Sectiim  ID.                                                                                                  ^^^^| 

■ 

2S9  Bt.  Pinos  to  Ik)dega  Head  (Cnliromia^.                            ^^^^| 

Jglgjjcape  Caution  to  Port  Simpson  (British  Coluiubio),        ^^^B 

^^^                                                                                                                              ^^^1 

^L^ 

598  Africa  (Geoernl).  Sheet  6.                                              ^^^^B 

734  Suez  Bay  (Red  Sea).                                                      ^^^H 

^^^          AK^fm  12.                                                                                                 ^^^H 

■                     No. 

13G6  Pcnang  Inland  (Malacca  Strait).                                     ^^^^H 

205G  Suoda  Strait  aod  its  Approaches.                                     ^^^^^| 

2403  Singapore  tjtrait  (Chioa  Sea).                                           ^^^^^| 

^v                                                                                 ^^^^^^^1 

^^^ 

389  Shanghai  Harbour  (China.  East  Coast).                      ^^^^^H 

53G  Sado  Island  and  Approaches  to  Japan.                             ^^^^H 

930  Plans  of  Anchoruges  in  the  Moluccas.                                ^^^^H 

931  Plans  of  Anclmmgcs  in  the  Celebes.                                  ^^^^H 

934  Sotirab&ya  Strait,  cS:c.  (EafiU'm  Archipelago).                           ^^| 

935  Ilarboure  and  Anchorages  belHcen  Baly  and  Timor.              ^^| 

94*ialut%teru  Archipeb^o  (^huet  3).                                                     ^^| 

9426 f Sheet  4).                                           ^^^B 

1010  Chtttn  CuUao  (Cochin  China.  Kast  Coast).                         ^^^^H 

10:2:1  ISoddam  Cove  (Udmne  Isbuds).                                        ^^^^H 

12G3  China  fruiu  Hong  Kong  to  Liau  Tung.                             ^^^^H 
2347  Japan  and  |>urt  of  the  Korea.                                               ^^^^^H 

:j376  Harbours  in  Formo»i  (China  Sea).                                  ^^^^H 

12412  Islands  hrtwoen  Fivnnoui  utid  Japan.                                 ^^^^^H 

3575  Eastern  part  of  the  Celebes  .Sea.                                      ^^^^^| 

3849  Yang-Ue-Kiftsg.    Sheet  5  (China,  East  Cuosl).              ^^^^1 

^^H                                                                                    ^^^1 

^^^^ 

1313  New  Zealand  (General  Map).                                       ^^^H 

1375  Torres  iStraiT.     Western  Channels.                                 ^^^^H 

lti94  Anchorages  in  Bass  Straits.                                               ^^^^H 

jg^^^JBass  Strait  (2  Sheets).                                                    ^^^| 

19U0  Port  CurtiK  (Australia,  East  Coasi\                                ^^^^| 

23f>u  Si.  Vincent  and  Spencer  Gulfs  (Australia).                     ^^^^1 

37596Austniliu.    Southern  portion.                                           ^^^^H 

^^^V         Seciiun 

^^^H 

^^M 

29  ^hueri  Buy  Hsbnd  uf  Rap-u\  South  PneiRc.                ^^^^H 

1U3  Ngaloa  Buy  and  M1>nit  ]\oud^  (Fiji  Islands).                    ^^^^H 

S169  Midwnv  Island  and  Wilk^  HnrlMnr.                                 ^^^^H 

3906  Isle  of  Pines  to  Uen  Island  (New  Caledonia).               ^^^H 

a9U7  Uen  Island  to  Port  St.  Vincent       do.                            ^^^^H 

Total  69  Charts.                                                   ^^^^| 

The  HvnnooBAPnic  OrricB.  ApuraaLTT,         ' 

through  Capt-  ti.  H.  Kichards,  b.>„  HydrogmphtT^ 

of  the  R0ijn!  Geographical  Society, 
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h'o.  2361  Cole  orient&le  dc  U  Chine,  partie  compr'i  e  entrc  lea  Ilea  Ockseu 

el  les  iles  Laiuock.     lle«  Pescadores. 

2;ir>3  Cote  orieatale  dc  la  Peninsule  Molaise  entre  le  Di-troit  ik*  Siiign* 

poure  et  la  Grande  Rednn  et  partie  occidealale  du  rArclii|h'l 

des  An^mboa  (Mer  de  Chine). 

3370  Carte  des  lies  et  Dc'troita  entre  Singapoure  et  le  Detroit  de  Bancn 

(^fe^de  Chine;. 
£434  Irlaodc.  c'Ae  occidentals,  dc  Dla^kct  Island  U  Liscanor  Bay. 
S44C  Port  de  Uostuu    Massachusetts,  Kiatf-Unis). 
U4^9  Oarie  de  la  cute  de  CayoDiie.  partio  comprise  entre  Ic  Gruud 

ConiK'Uble  et  les  iles  du  i^iilui  [Oiiymii.*  Fmiiraise'i, 
247S  Cotes  de  Pegu  et  d'Ava.     l)oiirhc&  de  I'lrawiidy  et  de  la  riviere 

Baasein.    Cauaiix  de  Preparis  'Golfe  du  Beiigmle). 
2487  Carte  dea  Houche:*  du  Gange.     Purtie  occidenule  conipreuant 
lea  rivieres  Hougly.  MuUah    et  ilouringottah    i^Golfe    du 
Bcngale). 

^^■2488  La  Jamaique  (,Mer  des  AutilK's). 

^^■2514  Carte  ouest  de  Sumairs,  partie  comprise  eutre  le  Cap  Siukcl  ct 
^^V  Natal ;  pasaoge  Javi  Javl,  ilea  Uauiak  et  lie  Niaa. 

[         aswfc}^'*^  **^  bouchea  de  lEms  (Mer  do  Nord). 
^^K  2527  Carte  d'atterraKe  de  Msranhao  (Uri^il'u 
^Hs5t!8  Curte  des  noVi^  et  du  Omni  du  Cap  St.  Ronne  ^Brcail). 
^^^  2630  Carte  particuli^rc  dc  la  ci,'.te  du  llre'sil.    1  artie  comprise  eotre 
W  Tile  Santa  Anna  et  Barru  \'elha  d'lg»aru(;n. 

^^_  2531  Carte  de  TEntree  Nord  du  Caual  Sainie-Catherine,  depuis  Porto 
^^H  Bello  jusqu'k  Noasa  Senhora  do  Desierro  (UreKiI). 

^^Pt&3*j  Plan  de  la  bate  de  Bahia  deTodoa  06  Santos.  U^Feuille  (Breiil), 
^^B2S33  Plan  de  la  baie  deBahia  de  Todo«  os  Santos,  ^'""FcuiUe  vBitsil). 
^^V  2538  Basse  Cochinchtne  {V"  Feoillc),  Province  de  Bien-Hoa. 
^^^  2539  Basse  Cocbiuchine  (2*"*  Feuilk*},  Partie  Nord  des  Provinces  de 
Bien-IIoa  et  de  Gia-dinb. 

2540  BuEe  Cocbiuchine  (3"^'  Feuille),  Provinces  de  Gia-dinh  et  de 
Dinh  Tuoiig. 

2541  Basse  Cochiuchinc  (A^  Feaille),  Province  dc  Vinh-Long.     Em- 
bouchure du  Flenve  anterteur  Tien-Gianf^. 

2&42  Basse  Cochiochine  (,5<^  Feaille),  Embouchures  da  Co-kico  et  du 

Hau-Giang. 
2543  Basse  Cocbincbine  (6"^  Feuillc).  Le  Ticn-Giang  de  la  Frontitre 

du  Cambodgc  k  Sadec.     Le  Uau  Giaug  de  Ca  Sep  uu  Rach 

Cai-Tcham. 
2S51  C6tes  d'Ava  et  d'Aracan,  partie  cumprts  entre  Goa  et  la  riviere 

Naaf  (Golfe  du  Ikngale). 
2554  Plan  du  Port  de  Plymouth  (AngleterTe). 
2562  Baie  Kyau'Chau  (Province  dc  Ctiantung)  cOte  orientale  de  In 

Chine. 
2584  Baie  de  Kiel   Mer  Haltique). 
J5H5  Baie  de  Lubeck  i  Mer  HaltiqueX 

86  C6ie  dc  Prosse,  de  Itostock  au  Phare  d'Arkona  (Mer  Baltlque). 
2587  CAte  de  Pnisse.  du  Phare  d'Arkona  il  Iu  bale  de  Stettin. 
2589  COte  de  Prusse,  de  la  baie  de  Stettia  au  feu  de  Jershuft. 
9590  Cote  de  Pmsse,  de  Jershoft  a  Uixhnft  (Mer  lialtiqoe). 
2591  COte  de  Prusae.  Golfe  de  D^UiUig  (Mer  Ualtique). 
2593  Cote  de  Prusae;  de  Briister  Orth  a.  Memel  (Mer  Baltiquc). 
2593  Cote  de  Kussie,  de  Memel  ii  Libau  I'Mer  Baltlque). 
2A94  C6te  de  Russie.  de  Libau  h.  Lyserort  (Mer  Ualtique). 
259ft  FMtr6e  du  Golfe  de  Riga  (Mer  Balliqae). 
25yG  Golfe  de  Riga  (Met  BuUique). 


dxvi  Accemons  to  the  Map-Room 

Charts,  ^tf.  Jhnort, 

S602  Entr^  d«  la  rirt^re  Buenaventara  (Nouvelle  Grenade,  AmdriqM 
duSud). 

2612  Carte  particaliirre  dca  c»*»tes  de  Bresil,  partle  comprise  cutre  It 
Cap  Sta.  Martha  et  Itapocoroya. 

2613  Kingston  ct  Port  Koyal  (Jaua'iuuc). 
S614  Cane  particuli^re  de  la  cute  de  Bre'Hl.     Partie  compriBC  eotre  U 

Barn  lguarsi;u  et  la  Barm  Arocati  A;u. 

2618  Cote  occideutale  de  Core'e.  I'ian  de  la  riviere  Solee  (I**  Feaillc;, 
partte  comprific  eutre  I'ile^I^nise  ct  Ic  Fort  Saenson. 

2619  Cottf  occi<leiitalL>  dt;  Corce.  Plan  de  la  rivit-re  Solee  (2**" 
FeiiiUe),  partie  comprise  cntre  le  Fort  Suenson  et  I'EnmSe 
de  la  riTicre  de  SC'oal. 

2620  EcoBse ;  cote  est,  de  Bell  Rock  h  Kinnaird  Head. 
2G21  Carte  particuliiJre  de  la  c6te  du  Bresil.     Partte  compriMentrv 

Tabatiuga  et  Agua  Mare. 
2625  Carte  pariieuliorc  de  la  cdtc  dc  Br&il.     Portie  comprUe  eoln 

Aracati  A^-u  et  le  Cap  Iguape. 
S62fl  Carte  de  la  c6tc  de  Teuaswrim  ft  do  I'Archipel   dc   Merpi. 

Pnrtie  comprise  entre  Tile  ^SuUivau  ct  lea  Moscus  du  Nord 

(Golfe  da  Bcngale). 

2637  Carte  particuli^e  dei  c6tefl  da  Brcki),  Paitie  comprise  entre 
Tabatinga  ct  Pemnmbuco. 

2638  Carto  particuli&re  de  la  rdte  du  Brt%tl.  Partie  comprise  eutre  le 
cap  Igiiapo  et  Agiia  Mare. 

S647  COte  orientale  d'Arabie.  partie  comprise  entre  Maskat  ot  Rtf 

Utrrbat  ',Mer  des  Indt^), 
2S48  Carte  de  Tcntrte  du  Golfe  d'Adcn.  comprenant  ;ia  c^'tc  sad 

d'Arabie  eutre  Has  Merbat  et  Has  al   Kvlb,  la  cdte  uurd-ett 

d'Abyssinie  entre  Roa  Hadadeh  el  Bas  Hafun,  lea  Uei  de 

Socolra  et  Abd  el  Kuri  (Mer  des  ludes). 
2649  Angicterrc,  ci'ite  est  d'Orfordness  K  Cromer. 
2C53  Carte  particuliort;  de  la  cote  du  Bn^&il,  partie  ctjniprise  entivle 

Cap  Frio  cE  Ilhu  Grande  i  Atterra^e  de  liio  de  Janeiro). 

3663  Carte  de  reiilrce  de  la  Mer  Adriatique  couipreoaut  la  cAtc 
d'ltalie  de  GalUpoli  h.  Brindisi,  la  coie  d'Albonie^  de  ratrrojo 
li  la  li\y*  VoJQza,  et  les  ilots  an  N.-O.  dc  Corfu. 

3664  Baie  de  Panama  (Anieriqiie  C'entrale,  cAtc  ouest  . 

2665  Carte  pariicoliere  des  cOtes  du  Br&il,  partie  comprise  entre  la 
rivitre  dc  Iguapc  et  la  H'*  llapacoroya. 

2666  Angletcrre,  cute  est  dc  Cromer  U  la  riviere  Huniber' 
2C67  Cdte  oaest  de  PuUm  au  entre  le  P*«  Eniergency  et  la  baie  St.-Faalt 

compreiiBnt  Ic  Port  Burtou. 
2668  Rivifcrc  Sherboro  [Cute  occideutale  d'Afrique), 
2G72  Canal  de  Bristol  {Augleterre,  cote  oiiest). 
2675  Embouchure  de  la  Gamble  (cute  occidcntale  d'Afrique). 
2677  Kcofisc,  cnte  est,  de  Lougstoue  U  Bell  Rock. 
2G81  Cartes  den  coles  m^ridionales  de  France,  partie  couipriM  entra 

Marseille  et  Si.  Tropez. 
2662  Carte  des  cutes  in<fridioua1cs  de  France,  partie  comprise  entre 

St.  Tropez  ei  la  Frontierc. 
S683  Carte  des  embouchures  de  la  Jabde,  du  Weser  et  de  VKIbr. 
3684  Plan  de  la  baie  dc  Ne'hout^  et  du  Port  de  Tanle  (NouTelle 

Calf^doiiic). 
3730  NouvcIU'  Cjiledonie,  partie  comprise  entre  Toup^tt  et  Kanala. 
2731  Plan  de  la  baie  de  Kanala  et  de  la  cOte  de  Bogota  (Nourelle 

Cal^onie). 


Total  70  Charts. 


DkpSt  i>rf»  Caktks  kt  Plaiv 
i>t:  LA  Maju.m:,  Pahis. 


^^^ 
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j|x»HlBAL  Fitsbot'b  Collection  of  MS.  Charts  (40  id  ouralwr^  vis : — 

1.  CvtA  Eiferica  del  Ociann  Pacifico  del  Sur,  t  de  una  parte  del 
Oceaoo  Yodio.  Construida  puni  manifpflrur  Lu  derrotns  bcchas 
de  Manila  al  Collfto  por  biiqnes  dr  U  Ul.  Compafim  dc  Filipuin& 
en  cstoA  uUlmos  kAoi.    Scale  1  inch  =  1o|^ 

S.  GarU  Ksfetica  (\*  coroprende  las  derrotas  dc  Icm  bnques  de  la 
Real  Coropaflia  heclios  dc  Manila  d  Lima,  t  San  Bios,  en  los  afios 
de  1799.  1800,  1801  y  1802  por  el  Novio  Filipino  al  niaodu  del 
leniente  de  Krain^ta  dc  la  Iccal  Armada  Don  JtiaD  du  Vhargoitia, 
T  la  Frapita  Sau  Hafacl,  niandada  por  *•!  de  la  misma  g^raduuctun. 
t)ou  Domingo  NavaiTo.     Scale  1  inch  =  6^ 

a,*  Cbait  of  Tierra  dul  Fuego,  includiug  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Scale 
1  inch  =  10  miles  (geo.). 

.1.  A  Plan  of  the  Harbour  of  Cape  Fno.    Scale  3]  incbel=  I  mile  fjreo.^. 

4.  Plan   nf  Thetis  Cove  (^Harbonr  of  Cajw  Frio).     Scale   1   inch  = 

2<>  fnlhoms. 

5.  Sabmariiie  Sketch  of  the  spot  in  vhich  tlie  Remains  of  the  Treasure 

lovf  lost  in  the    THftit  fCape  Frio  HaHwnr).     Scale  1  inch  = 
G  feet. 

6.  Copv  of  a  Chart  of  liahia  Blanca,  taken  from  a  Spaiiish  Surver  hy 
L.J.  P.  Peam,  Muster,  n.N..  1830.    Seak*  1  inch  -  4  niile*{jjI*o,). 

7.  Chart  of  the  Kast  Coast  of  South  America  (torn  Uio  Sau  Paldo  to 
Rio  Negro. 

8.  ReeonocimientoechonltimameoCe  p'orden  del  Exmo.  .'Neftor  D.  Pedro 
Melod'PoriupaJ  dtrsde  el  Kio  Negro  al  Kio  Colorado  en  la  Coeta 
Patagonica  con  nna  chnlupa.  Por  i*I  I*'  Piloto  de  la  W  Armada  y 
Capoal  VergoCarmenDon  JoftefdelaPcDft.  179A.  Scale  Lineha 
3  miltis  (gco.). 

A  Tracing  of  the  above. 

Chart  of  tbe  East  Coast  of  South  America,  from  Uio  Negro  to  Uahia 

Blanca.    ScaLe  1  inch  =  9|  miles  tgeo.). 
Plan  shoving  the  Mouth  and  Bar  of  the  Rio  Negro  on  tlie  Coast  of 

Patagonia,  KlhOcl.,  1779. 
Piano  del  (^tero  de  Hcloucavi  eu  la  coata  occidental  Patagonicao. 

Por  d  Alft^rez  de  Fragata  de  la  Real  Arroada  Don  Jost^  de  Mora- 

leda  y  Montero,   1795.    Scale  IJ  inch  =  1  mile  (gco.), 
13.  Piano  del  Puerin  deSan  Antonio,  geometricamente  levaniado  por  Don 

Basillo   Villarino  3^  Piloto  de  la  Real  Armada,  y  Capitan   del 

Ber^ntin    Nnestra    Sefiora    del    Tarinen.      Scale    2J   inches  = 

I  mile  (geo.). 
\4.  Plan  of  the  Itay  of  San  Joseph,  1779.    Scale  1  inch  -  4\  miles  (gw.). 

15.  Piano  del  Kstero  de  Comsa,  o  Lcteu,  en  la  costa  occideotal  Paia- 
gontca.  Levantado  por  el  Alferex  de  Fragnia  de  la  Rval  Annada 
Don  Josd  dc  Momleda  y  Monlcro,  1795.  Scale  1  inch  = 
I  mile  (geo.). 

16.  Carta  de  la  costa  septentrional  del  Golfo  de  San  Jorge  desde  la 
Cala  dc  Olmos  hosca  la  Pautu  de  Slaford  y  Cerro  de  Montemaior, 
arreglttda  por  los  recouocimientos  de  los  piloTox  de  la  expedicion 
mandada  por  el  Super! n tend ente  inlenno  de  aquellos  establect* 
miento^  Don  Antonio  Iteama,  con  el  Paqnebot  del  Key  nouibrado 
S»Sebasiifln,  afio  de  1780.     Scale  1  ineh  =  3^  miles  I'geo.). 

Piano  particular  del  Puerto  de  S'*  Elena  y  Cala  de  S*»  Sebastian, 
nuevomente  reconocido,  demarcndo  y  corregido  por  las  oWer- 
'vacioues  hechas  por  las  Pilntos  de  la  expedicion  del  mando  de 
el  Snperinlendente  intcriuo  Don  Antonio  de  Viedma,  afio  de  1780. 
Scale  1 1  inch  =  1  mile  ^geo.)- 

Plano  del  Puerto  de  S'*  Domingo  en  la  costa  occidental  Patagonico. 
Por  Don  Jopc'  de  Momledn.     Scale  7  inches  =■  I  mile  (geo.). 
IV.  Piano  de  la  Ensefiadn  de  Tietoc  en  la  costa  occidenral  Patagonics. 
Lcrantado  por  el  Alferex  de  Fragata,  primer  Piloto  de  la  Real 


9. 

10. 


u. 


13. 


17. 


18. 


POotode  U  Bal 
17M.    Sole 


far  el  Oifim  dt 
M  GMMfves  4*  laCoodtt. 

J  mmnm  i*  U  expedinoo 
Doa  Aahmjo  de  ViediUt 

del  Golfo  dt  Sta  Jorge  , 
ie  a  4e  Surtft  Elena  bastm  U 
delospUoiosdeU 
Intcriao  tie  aqocllo* 
CM  d  ISqarboC  del  Re|- 
I780L     Scale    1   inch  = 


Is  costs  PaUgonica,  aoeri- 

del  Biaado  del  Saprr^ 

lAode  I  ISO.  Sctlt 


26. 


27 


SlBilcaCgM^). 

S4.  Pluo  dd  Pacil» 

porloiFSlotai^lB 
lateriao  Doa  Aateaio  de 
t  iDeh  =  l|Bile(eca^}. 

35,  Piano  del  Pactlo  de  fta  J&Haa  en  la  coAa  nrtigooia.  NoeraxDeote 
eorrcgido  j  liii— ilii  par  In  alriia  reronoeiMieoios  diaries  r 
iilnfiiBfiMiia  \ftkm  par  las  POotoa  de  la  ezpe^ciOQ  del  nuiD^ 
del  SBpcrintBdente  Xtftriao  de  aqoeOas  nnloniM  Bon  Aatonio 
de  Vicdma.  Afio  de  ITSO.  Scale  3  iocbes  =  1  mile  (geo.). 
Plubo  del  Poerto  j  Rio<  de  b^  Criu  ntaadu  eo  U  casta  Pfttagtmica. 
Fomadocoo  ureglo  A  las  ultnnos  iceooocimienloi  qoe  htcieron 
los  PUci<os  de  la  Keai  Annsda  ooo  el  Ver^ntin  de  S.  M.  ijsn 
Praneifioo  de  Paula  maadsdo  por  Don  J(k»ef  de  la  Pe&a  ea  d  ncs 
de  Enero  de  1782.  Scale  1  inch  ==  I  mile  (g«o.). 
Hawkim's  Maideo-tand,  called  afterwards  Falliland  Islands,  aod 
pa«  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia.    &ale  1  inch  =  10  roilec  f  geo,). 

26.  East  Falklmid  Island,  from  papers  cocnmunicftted  by  Woodbine 
Parish,  Esq.     Scale  1  inch  =  lu  miles  (gvc). 

S9.  Part  of  the  South-East  Coosl  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  with  Statrn 
Island.     Scale  1  iach  =  9^  miles  ^geo.). 

ao.  Survey  of  Siaten  Island,  by  Lient.  F,  N.  Kendall.  R.K.,  1828.  msil* 
iu  one  of  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Sloop  Ctutnttcleer,  by  order  of 
CommaDder  H.  Foster.     Scale  1  inch  =  70  miles  (geo,). 

91.  Chart  of  Gape  Horn  and  pan  of  the  Coast  of  Tierra  del  Fnego,  by 
J.  Weddell,  E.K..  in  1823  aiid  1824.  Scale  1  inch=:U  miles  5«>.J. 

32.  West  Coast  of  Patagonia,  fnjm  Cape  Victory  to  Cape  ProrideDCe, 
witJi  part  of  Desolation  Island     Scale  I  inch=  IJ  mile  (geo.j. 

t\3.  Harbour  of  Mercy  (West  Coast  of  Palagooia),  1828.  Scale  G|  inehei 
=  I  uiik*  (gvo.). 

04.  Chart  of  lh«  West  Coast  of  South  America,  from  49'^  to  52*^  latitude 

Surveyed  by  P.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Commsuder.  and  W.  G.  Skyriu|r. 

Lieutynant.  H.M.S.V.  Bao^fe.     Under  the  orders  of  P.  P.  Kiuk. 

I'iBi|,,  Senior  ufficyr  of  the  Expedition,  and  Commander  U.MAV. 

Adventure,  1828.     Scale  1  inch  =  "i  miles  (geo.). 
.15.  hland  of  Chiloo,  by  Fraoeisco  llnrrado.    Scale  t  inch  =  Si  milta 

(g'o.). 
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Map$,  ChariSt  4'C'  Donora, 

S6.  Plnno  Topografico  del  Terrcno  que  in^)a  entre  Limi  j  el  C&llso. 

Josepb  Vuquef.     Lima,  1794.     Scale  1  Inch  =  13  mile  (geo.). 
37.  Plan    showing   the   position    of  the  Bajo  de   lu  Homigiu,  Cnllao. 

Cloudio  nla.     Ltma^  180U.     Scale  1  inch  =  4  miles  fgeo.';. 
38.1 

39.>Three  PlaoB  Aix  pdbciiased. 

40.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Two  Diagrams  illustraling  the  Transit  of  Venus  orcr  the  Sou's  Disc  for 
ifae  Yesir  1683 St&ff  Commaodtr  J.  K.  Davis,  n.N. 

Fire  <~>utUne  Maps,  showing  the  Engraving  and  Shading  of  Hills  by  the 
Tritinto  and  Mudaliiuo  Proc(?8«. 

Squares  sbowiop*  the  relative  Sise  of  the  Scales  of  various  Government 
Surveys.     (MS,)  Sir  R.  L  MuBCUiiON. 

Nui«  Photographs  of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  vicinity,  viz. ; — 

1,  Jvbil  Bliisa  and  Wadys  on  the  West  fnun  Wady  er  RAhah. 
'2.  View  of  Wady  er  U&hah  and  Jebel  Sena  from  the  summit,  of 
Jt-b<'l  ed  Deir. 

3.  View  from  Summit  of  .ebel  Musn,  looking  Noi'th. 

4.  Plain  of  Senned,  8  nnles  n.f..  of  Jebel  Mit&a. 

5.  Defile  in  Wady  cs  Sheikh  (probably  the siteof  Repbidim),  looking 
Northward. 

6.  Wmly  es  Sheikh,  with  Jebel  Serbal  in  the  disiance. 

7.  View  from  Smnmit  of  Jel»el  Mfisa,  looking  South. 

8.  View  from  Summit  of  Jt:bet  MQfta,  looking  North. 

9.  Dtffile  in  W.  es  Sheikh  (probably  the  site  of  Ijepbidini),  looking 
.South Bev.  F.  W.  UoLLA.ND. 

Twelve  Photographs  in  Abyssinia,  via. ;  — 

1.  Annesley  Bay. 

2.  Camp  at  Zoola. 

3.  Camp  at  Senafe. 

4.  Addigraht  Church. 

5.  Addiffraht  Tower. 

6.  The  Devirs  Staircase. 

7.  Abjsbiuian  Group. 

8.  Adam  and  Eve.     The  Crucifixion. 

9.  St.  George.     St.  Theodore. 
10.  Abysxinian  Crn«s  on  the  end  of  a  eroxier. 
n.  Portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
IS.  Do.  do.  do. 

View  of  the  Action  of  Arogce  under  the  Heights  of  Fahla  and  SelBsaie. 
Fought  Uith  .April,  18(>6.  From  a  5kc'tcb  by  Lieut.*Coluiiel  K.  Baigrie. 
A.Q.n  ti.  Lithographed  at  the  Topt>graphical  Depot,  War  Office. 
Loudon,  1868.  Wab  OpriCE,  Pall  Mall,  through  Sir  E.  Lugard. 

View  of  Magdala,  taken  from  the  East  by  Th.  von  Heuglin,  2(Hh  March. 
1863.  Lithographed  at  the  Topographical  Depot,  War  Office.  Loudon, 
1868. 

View  of  the  Capture  of  Magdala,  13th  April.  1868.  From  a  sketch  by 
Lieat.-Col'iufl  K.  Baigrie,  a  Q,».a.  Topn^'mphical  Depot,  War  Office. 
L«udou,  I8()8.  Wae  Okficc,  Pall  .VIall,  through  Sir  £.  Lugard. 

Vista  de  la  Ciudad  dtr  Meudoxo.     Tornado  defrde  el  cabildo  en  I860. 
El  Serro  de  Montevideo.     Por  D.  Diilin.     Paris. 
3Iunlt!video.     Visto  del  Serro.     Por  D.  Dnliii.     Paris. 
Bombardeio  ao  Forte  Itipiru  pela  Ksquadem   Hrasilcira  em  operocoena 
contra  o  gnvemo  do  t^aragtiay,  tt>  de  April,  1iSti6. 
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cxxx   Accessions  to  Map-Boom  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soeiebf, 

Mapt,  Charts,  ^e.  Donon, 

Tomada  das  trincheiras  de  Canisa  no  Paraguay,  pelo  Mttondo  Oorpo  de 
ezercito  ao  mando  do  £xm«  barfto  de  Porto  Alegre,  4  de  7*"**  1866. 

A  cononheira  encorassada  Tamandar^  despois  del  oombate  com  as  batemi 
das  barrancas  de  Cnmpaity  no  Par^inay  no  dia  SS  de  Setembro  dt 

1866. 

A  oorreta  enconrassada  Branl.    Despois  do  combate  com  as  baterias  te 
bammcas  do  Cnrnpaity  no  Paraguay  no  dia  S3  Septembro  de  1866. 
T.  J.  HcTCHiMSOir,  Esq^  H.HJS.  Cooiol,  Bosbdo^ 

A  I^ctorial  Diagram  of  Cockboni  Island,  in  the  Antarctic  Begions. 

Staff  Oommander  J.  K  Dath,  ba 

A  Bust  of  Richard  Lander,  Esq.,  the  First  Gold  Medallist  ud  Diseofov 
of  the  Course  of  the  Niger  lUver        Mrs.  Euol* 

Mahogany  Case  to  enclose  a  piece  of  Bullock's  Hide^  with  ImeriptioD,  sMt 
irom  Somali  Country ,    Mia  JL  Jmk 


I 
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INSTBUHENT3  LENT  TO  TEAVELLEE8. 


To  Ibelala  Mr,  t  Dmccui.  Tke-Oonsal  U  Wttrdoh,  In  181S— 


h 


Tc)Moo|»e. 
Two 


P.  a 


>,  iLZk,  TAoa,  at  N«U1— 

ScxUttt  (li-lndi),  with  Sllrrr  Arc,  bj  Tnnigbton  and  Slmmi. 


SUMiR'fkBiiMd  ArUOdkl  Hortuii.  br  Troag^lon  «Dd  titmuu. 

Two  Banmcttn  (MoanuOD;,  with  uoprored  Iron  Cb^env  bj  Nevmoiu 


Tbo  Ute  Dt.  E.  L  Ijtraa,  m.d^  tmjoa,  at  Abeoktila— 

Pocktt  Chronmncier.  bj  Barraud  and  Lund. 
BuooMler  laioonlalnj,  by  TruoBfaLoo  and  bUnma. 

Dr.  tk.  hrranuan,  lu^,  f.&joa,  ^mbcsl,  Eoatera  Afrtm— 


SDr.  D.  Walkib,  vjl.  rjuojL,  RiusUn  AmortcA,  Dee.  8. 1M3^ 
Sexunt,  4  IB.  ndtoi,  by  0*17. 
r  AnlAdU  Horlioo,  ClrcoUr,  by  Cbiy. 

I  Aoimitlli  Compw,  t^^  ElUou 

i 


Sytu^a  ^jpMiwtriaa  Appantua.  No.  1,  with  Sling  Ca«e,  by  CatcUi. 
Standard  rbfrraonMlrrB,  u  lu  3iu,  In  Bniaa  C^aea,  „ 

.  .  In  UaruoQ  CoMca,  . 

Artificial  Botizon.  with  SUng  Caae. 

rTtenftCkAxliiratliODmiMiM,mW«rrloBiWlttilMt2KrSUngCki^  . 
Rain  Gauge. 


Ula  Mora.  JcxES  Onuu),  Upper  Gnloea,  towda  Tlnbnktq,  Feb.  4, 18S»* 


Sextant,  >faich  ndlua,  by  T.  Jonta. 

AJWofd*  white  iMial,  l^  Spcootr.  Bruwalng.  and  Oou 

Anlfidal  Hortaon.  iptnt-UvcI.  by  ClUut. 

BolUne-watKT  Appantui,  and  threa  Tbttrmometera  In  brasa  lobn. 

Aiimath  Onoipiai^  by  Bumler. 

Two  MMll  ftKfcttt  Ormptmn. 

Procncior,  hnat,  2-\d.  radios. 

(The  above  tn  Leather  Casr.) 
MManitag  Tapr,  &o  fwL 
TbcnnDcaetar,  on  metal,  la  Morocoo  Ciic. 
^9t»ctar,  htfn,  drcoUr. 


R.  WonxLT,  E^. 

VtKkel 


In  &ntb  Pem,  March  Id,  1867— 
Anntild.  No.  fifl,  gradnalrd  to  IS  tnchnt,  by  Oaiy. 


Hypenmetrtcal  Apparatua,  and  S  BolUi^-point  ThenmnMiesi^  by  CUatOfl^ 


Ifer.  F.  W,  BoLiAKVk  Sim).  Jum  S.  18«7— 

PrteruUc   Campaaa  and   Stand,   by  Cary. 
IHfCfeet  Anrrotd,  gradnBLcd  to  i&  iDcbea, 


AppanUua,  and  a  Ihennonicter^  BP, 
Tin>  TbarniocDft«r«,  dlv)d«d  to  iSf}''^  for  bol  springs. 
Tbtm  Upfaw  mlnlffltfm  Tbemonusten. 
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(    cxxxii    ) 
PEESENTATION 

OF  THB 

ROYAL  AWARDS. 

{At  the  Anniversary  Meeting^  May  24/A,  1869.) 

EOTAL  MEDALS. 

The  PiiEgiDENT  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows : — 

The  Founder's  Medal  has  this  year  been  awarded  to  Prdei 
NordcnHkiold,  of  Stockholm,  for  having  performed  a  leading  part 
designing  and  carrying  out  the  late  Swedish  expeditions  to  SpT<i-| 
bergen,  by  which  not  only  has  onr  knowledge  of  the  geogtt] 
of  that  part  of  the  world  been  much  improved  and  illustrated  by 
excellent  new  map  of  those  islands,  but  whereby  great  add 
have  been  made  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  zoology,  boi 
geology,  and  meteorology  of  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Anxious  as  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  ever  been  and 
is  to  promote  Arctic  researches,  we  naturally  entertain  the  hi: 
respect  fur  the  noble  efforts  which  the  Swedes  have  made  of 
to  open  out  one  of  the  main  lines  through  the  frozen  seas,  by 
the  North  Pole  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  approached  if  not 
Seeing  that  our  Northern  friends  are  still  persevering  in  the 
cause,  from  the  carrj-ing  out  of  which  richer  and  more  po 
maritime  nations  have,  alas  I  shrunk,  our  Council  has  decreed 
the  person  who  headed  the  men  of  science  in  this  Swedish  ex 
tion,  and  obtained  such  important  results,  should  be  rewarded 
our  Founder*s  Modal,  and  thus,. by  our  marked  approbaition, 
cheered  on  to  further  successes. 

As  an  honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoei 
Stockholm,  and  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  eminent  men,  fi 
the  days  of  Berzelius  downwards,  with  whom  I  have  been 
ciated,  I  have  peculiar  gratification  in  handing  this  Medal  to 
Hochschild,  the  Swedish  Minister,  and  in  requesting  his 
lency,  the  worthy  rt'preseniative  of  a  Sovereign  who  is  a 
guishcd  geographer  and  one  of  our  Royal  Associates,  to  convey 
Medal  to  his  eminent  countryman^  Profeesor  Nordenskiold. 


Boyal  Awards:  NordcnskioM — Somarmllc.       cxxxiii 


ten  taming  to  Baron  Hocbscliild,  he  continued : — 

beg  yonr  Excellency  to  anderetand  that,  whikt  we  have 
I  npon  Professor  Nordenskiold  xw  the  recipient  of  our  highest 
>ttr,  we  fully  recognise  the  great  merits  of  the  other  Swedish 

of  science  who  were  associated  with  him,  and  whose  names 
recorded  in  our  volumes.  From  among  those  I  may  par- 
larly  mention  M.  Otto  Torrell,  who  in  1858,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  way  in  organising  and  directing  the  first  of  these  expe- 
ms,  which  have   shed   so  iuu(.*h  lustre  ou   his  country,  whilst 

also  my  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  how  much  tJic  success 
Ite  last  expedition  was  due  to  the  skill  of  the  Naral  Commander, 
it  Fr.  W.  von  Otter. 


|Ban 


IBron  de  Hochschild  thus  replied  : — 

'r.  President,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  ahonid 
I  prevented  Professor  Nonicnskiold  from  attending  here  to-day 
N»l£,  Being  a  man  of  science,  he  is  more  worthy  than  I  am  to 
k  in  this  room :  and  he  would  most  probably  have  given  you 
i interesting  details  of  his  last  important  discoveries.  However, 
nodesty.  perhaps,  -would  have  proved  an  obstacle  to  expressing 
^titadef  and  wuuld  have  prevented  him  tolling  you  how  very 
Id  he  is  of  the  great  honour  you  do  him  to-day.  I  am  sure  that 
pill  consider  it  not  only  as  a  reward  for  his  past  labours,  but  as 
^wonragemeut  to  future  deeds.  You  have,  Mr,  PreMdent,  alluded 
ky  Sovereign  as  a  geugtaplier.  I  am  sure  his  Majesty  will  have 
li  pleasure  in  hearing  that  his  name  was  received  with  ho  much 
pathy  here^  There  were  two  words  I  noticed  in  what  you  said, 
F^wident :  you  said,  *^  our  Northern  friends."  I  hope  they  will 
retain  that  name. 


Freaident  then  spoke  of  the  recipient  of  the  Patron^s  or 
Drria  Medal ; — 

bo  Victoria  Medal  has  been  (idjudioated  toMrs.  MaTySomen-illc, 
I  Qiroughout  a  very  long  life,  has  been  eminently  distinguished 
ter  proficiency  in  those  branches  of  science  which  foim  the  basis 
liVhical  Geography,  and  who  having  published  a  most  able  work 
1^  Bcience,  was  recently  occupied,  even  in  her  89th  or  90th  year, 
^BOg  abtttmse  mathematical  problems.  This  gifted  woman, 
^n  addition  to  her  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  the 
and  the  earth,  has  also  excelled  in  the  art^i  of  painting, 
id  all  feminine  accomplishments,  has,  like  the  Crichton 
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of  earlier  days,  truly  earned  the  title  of  **  the  admirable  Mrs.  SomeN 
ville." 

On  one  former  occasion  only  has  the  Conncil  devoted  oar  Fatroa'ft 
Medal  to  a  lady,  namely,  Lady  Franklin ;  and  as  in  that  caae  d» 
Queen  was  pleased  to  approve  of  OTir  having  hononred  that  k^f 
for  her  services  in  ascertaining  the  fate  and  eetabliahing  the  fdsxrj 
of  her  hnsband,  so  in  the  present  instance  I  feel  oonvinoed  tl^ 
oar  graoioos  Sovereign  will  rejoice  that  her  effigy  should  be  borne 
by  one  of  her  own  sex,  who  has  attained  such  a  high  positioii  Mn#iMA 
those  who  have  largely  advanced  human  knowledge. 

On  my  own  part,  as  your  President,  I  can  truly  say  that  no  MOt 
of  my  life  could  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings  than  to  be  tiw- 
medium  of  conveying  this  Yiotoria  Medal  to  the  eminent  oathoTMi^ 
who,  throughout  a  period  approaching  to  half  a  oentoiy,  has  hoD- 
oured  me  with  her  friendship. 


(     CXZXT     ) 
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TO 


THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Delivered  at  the  Anniver$ary  Meeting  on  the  24/A  May^  1869. 

By  Sib  Bodebick  Impet  Mubohison,  Bart.,  K.aB., 

Pbesident. 


GEMTLEKEir, 

The  Counoil  having  again  kindly  invited  me  to  preside  over 
yon,  I  commenoe  this  Addrees  with  the  expression  of  my  hope  that, 
if  yon  ahoold  elect  me,  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  dne  allowanoe 
for  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  your  old  leader.  Looking  back  to 
my  Address  of  1844,  when  I  first  occupied  this  chair,  I  know  too 
well  that  I  no  longer  possess  that  fund  of  knowledge  which  I  had 
then  recently  acquired,  by  long  journeys  in  Russia  and  the  Ural 
lloimtahis  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  imparted  a  fresh- 
ness to  my  words  that  I  cannot  now  command.  But  though  my 
present  energies  of  mind  and  body  may  be  ill  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  days  when  I  could  climb  high  mountains,  and  rouse  you  by 
a  recital  of  the  personal  adventures  of  others  as  well  as  my  own,  I 
still  maintain  the  same  heartfelt  devotion  to  your  cause,  whilst  I  am 
more  grateful  to  you  than  ever  for  the  kind  indulgence  with  which 
you  continue  to  receive  my  endeavours  to  serve  you. 

In  that  Address  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  back,  I  already  dwelt 
with  pride  on  the  high  position  which,  after  thirteen  years  of  exist- 
ence, this  Society  had  taken  up.  It  was  then  that  I  commenced 
that  appeal  to  the  public  which  induced  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  to  grant  us  the  annual  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  keep  up  a  National  Map  Office.  This  grant, 
which  has  ever  since  been  continued,  has  enabled  us  to  prosper,  free 
of  charge  for  house-rent.  Our  numbers,  however,  having  augmented 
&om  670  to  2300,  our  apartments,  which  we  had  taken  on  lease, 
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though  adequate  to  contain  our  books  and  maps,  have  ceased  long 
ago  to  be  capublu  of  holding  ouu-tliird  of  tlie  Members  who  attend 
our  Evening  Meetings.  Hence  we  have  been  indebteil  for  some 
years  to  tbe  liberality  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  University 
of  London  for  pcimission  to  assemble  in  their  Great  IlaU,  now, 
alas!  demolibheU;  aud  now,  through  the  kind  consideration  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Koyal  Institution,  wo  oongiegate  in  their  excellent 
theatre. 

"VVUen  1  consider  the  highly  useful  and  popular  character  of  our 
Body,  and  it<j  intimate  connection  with  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
OffioeS}  and  the  Admiralty,  I  still  entertain  the  hope  that  ber 
Majesty's  Government  will,  ere  long,  provide  us  with  a  mansion 
hufficient  for  uur  wants,  the  more  so  as  six  other  scientific  Societies 
are  at  this  moment  about  to  be  pi*ovided,  at  thu  public  expense,  with 
Meeting  Rooms  and  ApartnumtH  at  Burlington  House.  But  if  this 
consummation  should  not  be  attained,  we  shall  have  time  sufficient, 
Iveforo  the  lease  of  our  premises  in  Whiteliall  Place  expires  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  Meeting  Hall  and  Offices 
of  our  own.  Meantime  I  may  express  m^'  regret  that,  in  the  new 
scientiBe  buildings  now  in  the  course  of  construction  at  Burlington 
House,  no  arrangements  have  been  made  fur  a  large  common 
Hall,  containing  accommodatiou  fur  five  hundred  persons.  It  is 
only  in  the  large  building  of  the  adjacent  University  of  London, 
now  rising  to  completion,  that  such  a  capacious  Hall  is  in  prepan- 
tiou  ;  and,  reverting  to  the  foimer  kind  conbideraliou  of  the  Senate 
of  that  Body,  1  truHt  that  we  Hhall  be  permitted  to  hold  our  Evening 
Meetings  in  it  whilst  a  large  Hall  of  our  own  is  being  prepared. 

In  the  mean  time,  adverting  to  our  present  state,  1  have  to  OOD- 
gratulate  you  on  the  further  augmentation  of  our  numbers,  as  well 
iw  upon  the  punctual  issue  of  the  last  important  and  unusually  largo 
volume  of  the '  Journal.*  When  I  look  to  the  various  duties,  besides  the 
editing  of  these  volumes  and  the  *  Proceedings,'  which  are  performed  by 
onr  indefatigable  Assihtant-Secretaiy.  including  the  recent  addition 
of  much  corresipondence  incident  to  our  engagement  to  distribute 
Medals  to  the  berst  geographical  proficients  of  the  Public  Schools, 
you  will  all  unite  with  me  in  uiiering  our  heartiest  thanks  and 
acknowledgements  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates. 


OBITUARY. 

I  naturally  commence  the  record  of  our  losses  by  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  truly  eminent  geographer  and  scholar,  the  late  Lord  SritANoroED. 


Obituary, — Lord  Sfranpford. 
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Percy  Sydney-Smythe,  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Viscount  Strang- 
forJ,  was  bom  on  the  2»ith  November.  1825,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
during  his  father'd  embasay  iu  Ku&sia;  and,  although  after  a  few 
luonthti  hti  wua  scut  over  to  England,  tlie  firat  hingiitigo  ho  Kpoko 
was  Ruasinn.  He  did  not  retain  it  after  six  or  sevtn  yeare  old  ;  bnt 
this  early  change  of  mother  tongue,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  may 
huve  been  some  help  to  the  extraordinary  facility  he  displayed 
throughout  his  life  in  acquiring  languages  colloquially  as  well  as  by 
book. 

His  passion  for  lauguages  developed  itself  at  a  very  early  age. 
Unable  fmm  partial  blindness  to  join  in  playground  sports,  he 
occupied  his  out-of-.school  hours  (at  Harrow)  in  learning  Persian  from 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  his  on'n  purchase,  while  his  examiners 
will  well  remember  what  he  achieved  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  one  year  he  remained  at  Oxford,  he  taught  him- 
self Arabic,  and  was  natuiully  chosen  as  one  of  the  two  **  Student 
Attaclu's"  nominated  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1845,  for 
Ojustantinuple — an  idea  having  been  formed  of  attaching  young 
men  to  embassies  in  the  East,  for  the  study  of  Oriental  langimges. 
He  became  paid  Attach^  in  1849,  and  was  aftei-wards  mad©  Oriental 
Secretary,  an  office  he  held  till  he  retired  from  the  B0^^•ic©  in  the 
middle  of  1838,  having  in  the  previous  year  succeeded  his  brother 
in  the  title.  How  he  worked  at  Constantinople  his  companions 
lere  could  tell  best ;  but  it  was  in  these  ywirs  tliat,  while  labouring 

iiduously  in  his  official  work  which  he  never  shirked,  he  acquired 
ill  the  immense  knowledge  that  astonished  those  who  know  him 
well,  but  of  which,  alas!  so  little  fruit  Iihs  been  left  to  the  world. 
From  the  verj-  first  he  made  a  thuruugh  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  mas- 
all  and  every  branch  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  carrying 
(em  on  to  their  more  modern  results  in  the  West.      He  never 

idied  and  never  took  much  interest  iu  Chines©  or  in  the  Polyne- 
sian group  of  languages ;  but  the  study  of  all  tho  rest  became  his 
chief  employment.  Profiting  by  the  acquaintances  he  made  in  the 
un-Europeanized  quarters  of  StamboiJ,  he  soon  spoke  Persian  and 
freek  with  tho  facility  of  a  native  of  the  respective  countries; 
>uld  detect  the  differences  of  every  dialect  in  pronunciation  and 
idiom  of  the  latter  language ;  whilst  the  former  became  so  com- 
pletely his  own,  that  to  the  verj'  last,  if  he  was  suddenly  startled, 
or  when  talking  aloud  to  himself— a  very  constant  habit  of  his — 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  spoke  in  Persian. 

But  mere  language  was  by  no  means  the  ultimate  aim  of  his 
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labonrB ;  on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  study  both  on  ancnnnt  of  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  man,  and  because  he  beliexed  it  to 
be  the  one  only  absolutely  tmstworthy  key  to  this  history  from 
the  begiuuing :  it  ■was  with  thiu  larger,  wider,  higher  view,  that 
it  interested  and  absorbed  him ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  his  early 
death  is  to  be  deplored  as  an  irreparable  loss ;  for  where  numbers 
have  studied  and  will  study  the  details  of  each  phase  of  these  subjects, 
there  are  but  fow  who,  with  tbo  talent  of  amassing  so  much  detail, 
have  the  power  of  grasping  the  wider  and  lai-ger  features  into  one 
great  whole. 

Tlie  great  histories,  now  shrouded  in  the  mists  and  veils  of 
antiquity,  of  the  pushing  on  of  one  horde  after  another  from  the 
centres  of  Asia  over  the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  formation 
of  nation  after  natiun  in  the  West,  demanded  another  branch  of 
knowledge, — namely,  that  of  physical  geography  ;  and  if  Language 
was  Lord  Stmngford's  passion,  Geography  was  his  delights  In 
this  study  ho  stood  pre-eminent.  He  knew  noUiing  beyond  the 
faintest  outline  of  geology,  but  he  comprehended  in  his  ge(^raphical 
knowledge  the  understanding  of  all  the  features  and  contours  of  every 
country,  besides  the  details  of  each.  He  never  rested  till  he  knew 
the  height  and  direction  of  all  the  moxmtain -ranges,  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  river-basins,  with  their  valleys  and  plains  ;  neocs- 
snrily  assisting  this  study  by  that  of  meteorology  and  climate,  llius 
his  knowledge  of  geography  became  profound  and  full,  while  his 
curiously  accurate  memory  enabled  him  to  remember  the  names  of 
towns  and  villages,  which  united  them  in  his  mind  with  tho  languages 
and  manners  of  tho  inhabitants  of  each  nation — the  names  confirming 
tho  geography,  and  the  geography  confirming  the  language. 

Lord  Strangford's  health,  naturally  extremely  delicate,  was 
destroyed  b}'  overwork  during  tho  Crimoan  war ;  and  ho  was  dis- 
appointed at  finding  himself  unequal  to  tho  fatigues  of  rough  tra- 
velling, when,  on  succeeding  to  the  title,  he  had  leisure  and  meaiis 
for  so  doing.  For  a  few  years  he  tried  it,  and  made  plans  for  far- 
away journeys  ;  but  it  became  too  soon  apparent  that  homo  was  tho 
best  place  for  him,  and  he  reluctantly  gjive  up  all  hopes  of  leaving 
England,  even  for  the  commonplace  travelling  in  Switzerland,  which 
had  been  an  immense  pleasure  to  him.  Tho  meteorological  changes 
in  that  country  were  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  him  when 
there ;  and  he  had  an  intense  cnjo3*ment  of  scenery*,  although  able 
only  to  see  it  with  the  aid  of  powerful  opera-glasses.  His  aneroid 
was  at  all  times  his  inseparable  companion  ;  indeed  he  was  rarelv 
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to  be  seen  anywhere  a  oouple  of  miles  from  home,  even  in  Londun, 
without  the  aneroid  in  his  pocket. 

She  who  knew  him  be«t  can  truly  speak  of  his  fine  temper— of 
hi«  pa«8iouat6  love  of  truth  and  jui;tio&~of  his  indignation  against 
all  shams  and  false  protences — of  his  goodness  and  gentleness  in 
private  life — of  his  perfect  and  remarkable  freedom  from  all  male- 
olence  and  jealousy — or  of  iiis  freehanded  generosity  in  giving 
every  man  his  duo,  and  more  than  his  duo,  for  honest  consotentious 
work — of  his  keen  appreciation  of  humour  and  the  fund  of  quiet 
goodnatured  irony  in  himself,  and  of  his  warm  and  heartj*  fidelity  aa 
a  friend.  And  this  was  combined  with  singular  humility  and  mo- 
desty. No  ono  over  heard  Lord  Strangford  say  ono  word  which 
cowld  be  construed  into  a  boast  of  himself,  or  a  claim  for  his  own 
acquirements ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to 
am  from  others,  with  a  frank  avowal  of  his  own  ignorance.  ^Mien 
in  company  with  thoao  who  felt  themselves  his  inferiors  in  know- 
ledge, he  hung  back,  rather  than  led ;  while  to  those  who  sought 
r  information  from  him,  he  poured  out  all  from  his  own  stores  with 
vish  kindnem. 

But  this  excessive  mental  activity  was  too  much  for  Lord  Strang- 

rd  8  feeble  body.    Ho  was  attacked  at  the  end  of  July  with  a 

light  and  partial  paralysis,  the  effect  of  over-fatigue,  but  from  this  he 

.ppeared  to  have  completely  recovered,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 

9tli  of  January,  an  effusion  of  blood  took  place  on  tho  brain,  and  he 

breathed  his  last  in  a  few  hours  at  the  early  age  of  43  years. 

AVIiat  our  Society  has  lost  by  thiK  Bad  and  unexpected  event  is 
deeply  felt  by  us  all ;  but  I  must  add  that  my  grief  on  the  occasion 
baa  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  for  his 
widow,  the  daughter  of  that  beloved  and  sound  geographer,  ^tho 
late  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort.  The  suffering  of  this  most 
accomplibhed  lady  has  been  intense ;  but  in  her  sorrow  she  haa,  at 
my  urgent  request,  furnished  me  with  many  of  the  preceding  lines; 
and  OUT  Fellows  will  greet  them  as  the  warm  and  truthful  effusions 
of  a  deeply  attached  wife,  who  has  given  us  those  just  and  delicate 
elineationa  of  the  character  of  our  lamented  associate,  which  no 
other  pen  could  have  so  truly  indited. 

Vos  MARTins. — Germany  has  lost  a  truly  great  man  in  Charles 
rederick  P.  voN  Mautius,  whom  wo  were  proud  to  claim  as  one  of 
r  Honorary  Members.  This  renowned  naturalist  and  traveller,  who 
ed  in  December,  1 868,  had  so  high  a  repute  that  many  of  his  country- 
men placed  him  on  a  level  even  with  Humboldt.     Be  was  bom  at 
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Eriangon,  in  Bavaria,  in  1794,  and  his  father,  the  Court  Apothecary 
of  that  place,  having  given  hira  an  excellent  edncation,  he  soon 
txiok  high  academical  honours,  and  in  1817  was  sent  to  investigate 
the  natural  history  of  Ttrfizil»  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Govem- 
mouta,  in  comiwiny  T\nth  M,  Spii.  In  carrying  out  their  mission, 
the  then  almoBt  unkno%vn  terrilory  of  Brazil  was  traversed  in  its 
entire  length  through  the  interior  from  south  to  nortli,  and  along 
the  River  Amazons  fi'om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Vennnan  frontier. 
Eeiuniing  to  Europe  in  1820,  the  remainder  of  his  long  and 
laborious  life  was  occupied  in  elaborating  the  resultii  of  this  great 
journey,  the  narrative  of  which,  chiefly  written  by  himself  after  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  has  become  a  classical  bo(»kof  tuivel.  under  the 
title  of  *Spii  und  Martiiu' Reise  nach  Brasilien.'  The  third  volume 
of  tlm  great  work,  which  relates  to  the  Amazons  porlion  of  the 
journey,  and  is  little  known  in  this  country,  contains,  bcbidca  the 
personal  narrative  of  tlxe  voyage  up  the  river,  a  risuml\  it  may  bo 
said,  of  all  tlmt  was  pieviuusly  kuuwn  of  the  Amazons  region, 
showing  the  amount  of  conscientious  labour,  in  the  closet  as  well 
as  in  the  ficMj  employed  hy  von  Martins  in  all  he  produced.  It  is 
additional  testimony  of  no  small  value  to  the  value  of  this  work 
that  Mr,  Bates,  now  our  Afisistant-Secretary,  who  explored  the 
Amazons  for  1400  miloH  in  the  trark  of  the  great  traveller,  and  haft^^H 
carefully  studied  the  narrative  uf  von  Martins,  was  a6toni>hed,  a4^^| 
ho  luuii  informed  me,  at  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information 
acquired  by  him  during  bo  rapid  a  journey.  The  numerous  publi- 
cations on  botany  which  followed  ^o  raised  the  estimate  of  his 
chitraeter  that  he  was  advanced  to  posts  of  high  consideration  in 
his  own  country.  Of  the  botanical  works  he  composed,  the  greatest, 
<lonbtless,  was  that  on  Palms  (*  Genera  et  Species  Palmanim,'  1823). 
by  which  he  raised  tlio  number  of  species  from  15  as  reckoned  by 
Linnaeus,  and  99  by  Ilmuhuldt,  to  the  vast  number  of  582. 

I  should,  however,  entirely  fail  to  do  justice  to  von  Slartiua  if  I 
spoke  of  him  as  a  botanist  only;  for,  in  addition  to  much  know- 
ledge of  other  branches  of  science,  he  was  truly  eminent  in  our 
closely  allied  sister  science.  Ethnology,  of  which,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  ho  gave  a  memorable  proof  in  his  sketch  of  the  South 
American  Indians,  eepocially  those  of  Brazil,  accompanied  by  a 
collection  of  the  vocabularies  of  these  autochthones.  In  tld.*^  work 
the  author  collected  with  great  ability  all  those  facts  which  enabled 
him  to  give  a  clear  and,  in  some  respects,  quite  a  new  idea  of  the 
origin  and  relations  of  these  South  American  nations,  tribes,  and 
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{amilies  wLich  have  been  for  conntlesa  ages  in  a  state  of  chaTigo. 
Of  this  work,  Profetf«)r  nuxley  assures  me  that  it  cuntains  by 
far  the  beat  and  mo^t  exhanstiro  account  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter, the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  social  organization  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  uf  the  Brazili?  extant. 

In  a  letter  1  received  from  this  eminent  man  in  October, 
1866,  when  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  well-composed  and  appdnito 
Moge$,  which,  aa  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  3Innich, 
be  pronounced  on  the  deceased  members,  he  thus  alluded  to  his 
ethnological  volumes  on  South  America : — *'  When  these  shall  be 
rinted,  all  the  time  and  power  remaining  to  an  old  man  shall 
be  applied  to  the  completion  of  my  'Flora  Brasiliensis/  in  whirh 
lubour  I  um  proud  to  boast  of  the  active  oo-operation  of  your  eminent 
countrymen  Bcntham  and  Uo<iker." 

Another  of  our  countrymen,  the  lato  Robert  Brown,  justly  re- 
nowned as  the  "  Princeps  Botaniconim,"  was  one  of  the  ardent 
admirers  of  von  Maitius ;  and,  in  truth,  he  was  a  man  of  fo 
thoroughly  goninl  a  dispoMtiun  that  all  tmr  leading  holanists.  in- 
cluding Sir  W.  Iloolcer,  loved  him  as  a  man  and  revered  htm  as  a 
great  authority. 

M.  i>E  LA.  Ro^juETTE. — T  Will  ncxt  sav  a  few  words  in  honour  of 
an  eminent  French  writer,  the  late  M.  do  la  Roquette,  who  woa 
elected  ITonorary  Corresponding  Member  of  our  Society  in  1857. 
escelU'nt  man  was  most  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the 
ry  of  distinguished  geographers  and  travellers,  which  led 
him  to  compile  their  biographies  with  much  research,  accuracy, 
and  warmth  of  appreciation.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Bulletin  uf  the 
Trench  Geographical  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  the  liives  of  TTommairo  do  Hell,  Dubois  de  Montpenenx, 
Lieutenant  Bellot,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Constant  Provost,  Alexander 
on  Humboldt,  Baussy,  and  Jomard.  When  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  the  Bingraphtes  of  our  famous  countryman  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  of  the  illustrious  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  M,  do  la  RfKjuette 
procured  from  me  many  letters  of  these  great  men  which  I  pos- 
SGSBod,  and  which  threw  frehh  light  on  their  chnmctors.  He  was  the 
Author  also  of  numerous  articles  in  the  Biographic  UnicerscUe,  and  of 
many  papers  on  geographical  subjects,  published  in  the  BuUeiin  of 
the  Geographical  Society  ol  France,  and  in  the  AnnaJes  des  Voyages, 
to  which  he  was  a  contributor  so  long  ago  as  1824,  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Malte-Bmn,  the  editor  of  that  important  serial  publication 
devoted  to  oiu'  Science.      A  member  of  the  French  Geographical 
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Society  sinoe  its  commencement,  be  wae  for  eeveral  years  the  General 
Secretary  of  that  Body,  in  which  office  his  great  activity  and  love 
of  geographical  pni-Huita  enableii  him  to  render  great  service.  So 
much  were  his  labours  appreciated  that  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  that  Society  in  1847,  and  again  in  1857  and  1858,  and 
A  few  years  before  bis  death  he  received  the  title  of  Honorary 
Frenident. 

M.  de  la  Coquette  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  men  of  science 
on  the  12th  of  last  August;  the  funeral  oration  being  pronounced 
by  that  eminent  leader  of  the  Fi-ench  geographers,  31.  d'Avezac, 
of  whom  we  are  jusUy  proud  as  cue  of  our  Foreign  AssociateB, 
and  who,  I  aim  happy  to  say,  is  still  enjoying  good  health.  lu 
that  g^phio  sketch  M.  d*Avezac  indicates  the  various  phases  of 
the  career  of  M.  de  la  Roquette  before  the  year  1821,  when  he 
seriously  attached  himself  to  geography.  In  it  wo  are  also  reminded 
of  the  various  translations  of  foreign  works  which  he  carried  out  and 
annotated,  such  as  those  of  the  English  Expedition  up  the  Orinoco 
and  Apur6  rivers  by  Hippisloy,  AVilkinson's  Description  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallat^hia,  and  the  Voyages  of  Columbus,  which  ho  translated 
from  the  Spanish  in  conjunction  with  our  Foreign  Associate,  my  old 
compauiou,  jGdouaid  do  Vemeuil.  His  last  work  was  the  publication 
of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  letters  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
which  he  collected  with  great  asHiduity.  Of  these,  one  volume  only 
has  appeared,  but  the  other  is  far  advanced.  Activity  and  con- 
scientious accuracy,  as  M.  d'Avezac  haii  well  said,  were  the  domi- 
nant features  of  the  character  of  de  la  Koquotte,  and  these,  combined 
with  the  kindliest  manners,  rendered  him  a  great  favourite  among 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Sir  JxirEs  Brooke,  Bart.,  k.c.b. — No  one  of  our  deceased  FeUowB 
deserves  a  more  lasting  place  in  our  annals  than  the  late  Sir 
James  Brooke,  so  widely  known  as  the  l?ajah  of  Sarawak,  who 
died  at  his  scat  in  tl^e  south  of  Devonshire,  on  the  11th  June, 
1868.  The  son  of  a  civil  son'ant  of  the  East  India  Company,  he 
was  bom  at  Bandel,  in  Bengal,  in  1803.  Shortly  after,  entering 
military  service,  ho  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Burmese  war, 
at  ICingpoor,  and  returned  to  England.  Subsequently  be  visited 
China,  and  it  was  on  Lis  return  from  that  country  that  he  under- 
took, at  bis  own  cost,  in  1838,  that  expedition  to  Borneo,  which  by  the 
energy  and  devotion  with  which  ho  carried  it  out>  and  from  the 
important  results  with  which  it  terminated,  has  justly  won  for  him 
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a  foremost  place  among  tho  most  entei-prisiug  of  Bntish  explorers 
who  have  followed  in  the  track  of  Kaleigh. 

The  fitting  out  of  his  own  yacht,  tlio  BoynliM,  with  the  bold  and 
avowed  object  of  suppressing  piracy  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  ihe  progress  he  made  in  visiting  different  places  lu  these  seas, 
is  graphically  given  in  his  own  Diaries,  most  fortunately  preserved 
for  the  public  through  the  friendship  of  that  gallant  and  accom- 
plished officer,  Captain,  now  Admiml,  Sir  Kodney  Mnndy.  In 
them  we  Icaru  wh»t  great  difficulties  ho  had  to  overcome  in 
extirpating  piracy  among  the  Dyaks  •  of  Borneo,  and  the  feats 
which  were  accomplished  by  the  crews  and  boats  of  the  Iri$  and 
PhUgdihon,  in  all  of  which  adventures  Brooke  took  a  leading  part 
with  his  friend.  Captain  Mundy,  as  depicted  in  this  work  with 
illtistrationa.  Afterwards,  in  the  Expedition  to  15omoo  of  H.M.S. 
Dido,  under  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Sir  H.  Keppel,  which  took  place 
in  184fi,  we  further  learn  with  what  eagerness  he  strove  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  to  bring  tho  native  D^'aks  to  a  sense  of  order, 
iLnd  how  ho  established  his  own  Government  of  Sarawak,  of  which 
he  had  been  declared  the  Hajah  in  1841,  at  the  desire  of  MudaHa^ira, 
hi«  predecessor  in  that  dignity.  His  official  proclamation  as  Gover- 
nor of  Sarawak  dates  from  tho  2l8t  of  September,  1941,  on  which 
day  the  British  flag  was  there  hoisted.  Hen  of  his  generation  can 
remember  with  what  delight  the  Rajah  was  received  in  England  in 
1847,  when  he  returned  after  all  these  exploits.  Even  the  Queen 
oongmtnlated  him,  conferring  on  him  the  knighthood  of  the  liatli, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  voted  him  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  London;  he  received  the  diploma  of  d.c.l.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  amid  many  plaudits,  and,  not  least,  we  hon- 
oured him  with  ono  of  our  Gold  Medals,  He  was  created  also,  by 
the  Queen,  Commissioner  and  Consul  to  the  Native  States  of  Boineo, 
and  Governor  of  Labuan,  which  latter  island,  valuable  as  promising 
coal,  was  purchased  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  by  the  British 
Government. 

But,  alas!  this  noble  example  of  a  chivalrous  English  gentleman 
WBs  destined  to  undergo  much  severe  criticism,  and  to  brave  and 
to  have  to  stand  against  charges  publicly  brought  against  him  (as 
I  think,  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject)  by  that  honest  and 
straightforward,  but  occasionally  xmcompromising  economist,  Joseph 
Hnme ;  whose  endeavours,  however,  to  procure  from  tho  House  of 
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Commons  what  would  have  been  eqaivulent  to  a  oeosure  on  Ills 
oonduct  were  moro  than  once  defeated. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  deceased  Fellow  had  nnmerons  warm 
supporters,  including  the  naval  officers  Admirals  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  Sir  James  Goidon,  Sir  H.  KeppeU  and  Sir  Bodnej  Mund)*, 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated ;  and  one  of  hiji  most  zealous 
defenders  was  our  former  President,  that  enlightened  nohlcman, 
Francis  Egerton,  the  first  Earl  of  EHcsmere. 

This  period  of  trouble  bting  passed,  not,  however,  withont  grwt 
mental  suffering  and  injury  to  his  bodily  health.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was  taken  out  in  1853  to  his  Government  of  Sarawak  by  his  did- 
tinguished  friend  Admiral  Ilall.  He  and  Keppel  bad  the  gratificatiuu 
of  seeing  order  thoroughly  established,  a  good  Christian  Mission 
organized  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric,  the 
duties  of  which  were  zealously  performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  F.  M. 
MacDougall,  Bishop  of  Labuan.  During  the  la>4t  years  of  his  resi- 
denoe  in  Sarawak  (1857)  Sir  J.  Brooke  very  narrowly  escapod  being 
killed,  through  a  sudden  attack  of  an  infuriated  body  of  Chinefe^ 
who  had  been  initated  to  madness  by  the  suppression  of  the  trwle 
in  opium ;  and  on  this  occaj>ion,  as  in  every  event  of  his  life,  bi.' 
showed  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  resolution. 

Viewing  the  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke  as  Rnjah  of  Sarawak^  we 
liave  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him,  as  a  singularly  gallafit  and 
successful  explorer  and  an  enlightened  administrator;  whilst  every 
ouo  who  knew  the  man  became  attached  to  him,  from  those  manly 
and  open  manners  by  wliich.  doubtlefs,  he  exercised  a  great  influenoc 
over  the  uncivilised  people  among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot. 
Among  his  numerous  warm  friends  no  one  had  a  sincerer  regard 
for  him  than  thut  patroness  of  uH  good  works,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

The  late  lamenled  Rajah  Brooke  was  buried  in  the  secluded  vil- 
lage of  Shapstor,  Devonshire,  near  his  residence  of  Bunator,  at 
which  he  died.  He  bequeathed  his  property  and  rights  to  two 
nephews  Buccessively,  and,  failing  any  children  of  the  present  Rajah 
and  his  brother,  he  willed  the  reversion  of  Ihem  to  the  Queen.  By 
this  document  he  authorized  hix  kind  and  attached  friend.  Miss  Eur- 
dott  Coutts,  to  cany  out  his  wishes  Jn  a  joint-trust  with  Mr.  J.  A. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas  I'^litbaim.  By  this  act  he  also  gave  a  clear 
proof  of  his  loyal  feelinj;  towards  the  poor  people  whom  he  had 
raised  from  an  abased  cundilion  to  a  state  of  comfort ;  by  it  he 
further  evinced  his  resolution  to  prevent  future  misgovermnent. 
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mnd  thus  to  entail,  as  it  were,  the  oiGcial  reg;iKter  tlmi  Sarawak  must, 
from  itii  important  maritimo  position  and  nseful  productions,  be  ever 
held  as  a  British  dependency. 

Sir  C.  WE.HTWORTa  Dilice. — The  sudden  death  of  Sir  C.  Wentworth 
Dilke,  Bart.,  at  SL  Petersborg,  on  tho  10th  May,  has  deprived 
the  public  at  Urge  of  a  very  useful  and  rospeoted  member,  and  our 
Society  of  one  of  its  old  associates.  Sir  Clmiles  VVentworth  Dilke, 
Bart.,  had  repaired  to  St.  Tetersburg,  with  his  younger  son,  Mr. 
Ashton  W.  Dilko,  to  act  as  the  representative  of  British  Horticulture 
at  the  Congress  of  Botanists  and  Florists,  now  assembled  at  the 
Imperial  city,  and  I  had  myself  given  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
my  friends  within  it. 

£dacated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
be  soon  left  the  bar,  for  which  he  was  designed,  and  entered 
with  vivacity  into   literary  work,  chiefly  as  connected  with  the 

•  Athenaeum '  weekly  journal,  of  which  his  father  was  long  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  establishing  tlio 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  thereby  attracted  the  marked 
notioe  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  He  was  also  ono 
of  thoee  who  resuscitated  and  imparted  fresh  energy  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  has  since  risen  so  highly  in  public  estimation.  The 
success  of  the  Great  International  Exhibitiou  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  indebted  to  him,  as  will  be  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Henry 
Cole,  C.B.,  who  then  commenced  that  series  of  efforts  to  encourage 
the  EstabliKhments  at  South  Kensington  for  the  promotion  of 
Science  and  Arts,  which  prospered  so  strikingly  imder  the  e^s 
of  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  which  Went- 
worth  Dilke  acted  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  led  her  Majesty's  Government  to  name  him  one  of  the 
fire  Koyal  Commissioners  for  conducting  the  second  Groat  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  ;  and  it  was  after  the  demise  of  the  Princo  Consort, 
whose  views  he  so  effectively  supported,  that  the  Queen  conferred 
the  title  of  Baronet  upon  him. 

Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Member  for  Wallingford,  which  he  represented  until  the  last  disso- 
lution. He  is  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  eldest  sou,  one  of 
the  new  members  for  Chol&ca ;  who  has  already,  at  his  early  ago, 
attained  well-merited  distinction  by  his  remarkable  work  entitled 

*  Greater  Britain/  in  which  he  has  not  only  much  excited  the  reading 
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public,  Imt  lias  slkowB  Umt  be  pnwBMM  the  true  spirit  of  a  Britieh 
explorer,  the  oapftcitjr  of  aa  *fale  statist,  and  the  felicity  of  a  ready 
•writer. 

In  reference  to  oor  deoeaoed  Bamher,  Sir  0.  Wentworth  Dilke.  I 
ought  fmthar  to  itate  that  ha  aarTBd  gimtiiitoa£lr  ag  tho  English 
CommiaaioDer  at  the  Gbeftt  Anmeaa  iMtional  Exhibition  at  New 
York  in  1853. 

Mr.  J.  n.  Bbookcco,  who  died  on  the  13th  January,  1669.  s 
highly  respected  merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  -was  one  of  iht 
heat  snpportera  of  oar  Society,  to  which  he  attracted  many  infliientt&l 
mercantile  gentlemen,  who,  like  himeelC,  felt  that  g^eographical 
explorations  in  distant  lands  frequently  lead  to  most  impori&nt 
oommerciat  results.  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  very  effecti^ 
member  of  onr  Council,  and  a  clear-headed  man  of  business,  wfaD 
watched  zealously  over  our  finances,  and  who  had  most  certainly  ftt 
heart  the  permanent  interests  of  oar  Body. 

Sir  John  T.  Boile.lu,  BarL,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  last  MarcBf 
was  much  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  for  his  engaging 
social  qualities,  and  his  extensive  accomplishments.  He  was  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  John  Dickitisox.  f.r.s.,  for  many  years  a  Fellow  of  thi« 
Society,  had  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  on  the  11th  of  Januaiy 
last,  nearly  attained  the  advanced  age  of  87.  Actively  engaged 
in  business  pursuits  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  long  lifie, 
he  still  took  a  keen  interest  in  various  branches  of  science,  aod 
more  especially  those  of  astronomy  and  geography,  having  oon- 
elruuttid  an  observatory  at  his  coxmtry  house  of  Abbots  Hill,  in 
Hertfordi^hire,  and  having  in  his  later  years  devoted  tho  greater 
part  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  narratives  of  recent  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  As  a  mechanical  inventor  he  was  well 
known,  particularly  in  connection  with  tho  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  ho  materially  assisted  in  bringing  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. Besides  varioiia  pamphlets  connected  with  the  water 
supply  of  London,  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  he  oonminnicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  somo  observations  on  the  supply  of  water  from 
tho  chalk  stratum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  containing  much 
valuable  information,  and  including  records,  extending  over  many 
years,  uf  thu  amount  of  peroolation  through  a  Dalton  gauge,  whick 
liave  Bince  been  frequently  quoted. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  John  Dickinson  was  very  highly 
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ed  by  numorons  cultivators  of  science,  lotlerH,  and  the  fine 
&nd  that  in  common  with  many  of  my  &ionds  I  fully  appre- 
ciated his  fine  8ooia1  qualities. 

Sir  Edward  Cdnard,  Bart.,  was  distingiiiBhed  by  the  talent  and 
activity  he  displayed  in  keeping  up  in  perfect  efficiency  the  famous 
line  of  rapid  packets  between  America  and  England  OAtablifihed  by 
his  father,  the  fir^t  Haronot,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  really  good 
and  respected  name. 

Rer.  S.  W.  Kiso,  Rector  of  Sailingham,  Norfolk,  was  a  man  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  known  to  the  general  pnblic  as  the 
author  of  the  '  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps.'  Ho  was  not  only  a 
geographer,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  operations  of  our  Society, 
but  a  cultivator  of  various  other  allied  branches  of  science,  in- 
cluding geology,  entomology,  and  archaeology,  having  imbibed  these 
tastes  from  his  father  the  Rev.  W.  H.  King,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
-who  resided  at  the  vicarago  of  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire,  where 
our  lat«  associate  received  the  rudiments  of  that  solid  education 
which  rendered  his  later  life  so  distinguished.  As  an  antiquary 
be  published  several  interesting  papers,  and  his  geological  reaoarchos 
in  Norfolk  are  well  known  to  the  cultivators  of  that  noble  science, 
some  of  his  discovenes  having  been  made  public  in  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  '  Antiquity  of  Man.' 

Mr.  King  has  been  called  away  in  the  prime  of  life;  had  he  been 
spared,  there  is  no  doubt  ho  would  have  made  for  himself  a  name 
and  a  place  in  the  highest  i-anks  of  science.  He  died  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1868. 

Dr.  H.  Norton*  Shaw, — Although  never  enrolled  on  our  lists  as  u 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  therefore  not  strictly  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Obituary,  to  which  the  occupiers  of  this  Chair  are  con- 
fined, I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  one  who 
was  for  fourteen  years  the  active  Assistant-Secretary  of  our  Body, 

I  and  whose  zeal  and  ability  were  exerted  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
ibe  Society  by  procuring  numerous  additions  to  its  members, 
[  Bom  iu  one  of  the  Danish  Weat  India  Islands,  the  son  of  a  General 
tn  the  Danish  service,  young  Norton  Shaw  received  part  of  his  edu- 
barion  in  New  York.  Re  afterwards  became  an  Assistant- Surgeon 
in  the  Navy,  and,  having  retired  from  that  vocation,  he  was  chosen 
in  1848  our  Assistant-Secretary.  At  that  time,  the  number  of  our 
Fellows  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  subsequently  became, 
and  Dr,  Shaw  had  the  merit  of  supporting  the  then  President, 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Smyth,  with  so  much  vigour  that 
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life  WM  ial«aed  nto  o«r  |BwiinTiBfci ;  «Dd  Uie  BoU  of  our 
Fellows  finl  ■■■■iiiiil  dnt  poycMiye  lakigpaiFHif  which  htfi  not 
Abated  dowB  to  the  preaeot  tioHL 

ABOBg  the  aaay  cmm  m  vhkli  he  penoDAUj  exerted  him- 
•elf  topranote  the  xafereitB  of  the  Society  ftsd  the  cense  of  Geo- 
gnphj.  I  shell  ew  renenher  the  aeel  with  which  he  eDcoeaEfoUy 
advocated  the  appeal  that  I  made  to  erect  a  Memorial  to  the 
bnre  young  French  officer  Bellot,  who  loafc  hia  life  in  the  search 
after  Fnnklin,  M*d  whkli  aoMBBBBt  sfeiadi  on  the  Quay  near 
Greenwich  Ho^itaL  Let  ae  also  pboe  it  on  record  that  it  ww 
Dr.  Norton  Shaw  who  took  the  nosi  active  part  in  the  orgaoifatioo 
of  that  great  festiTal  which  waa  offered  to  Livingstone  afler  bis 
first  great  exploration  in  Sonthem  Africa,  and  at  which  I  presided 
to  do  honoor  to  the  illastrioofi  traveller.  In  short,  it  was  on  occsr 
sions  when  honour  had  to  be  shown  to  the  good  deeds  of  geo- 
graphical explorers  that  the  serricee  of  our  late  enei^tic  offiooc 
were  most  conspicuoiu. 

Though  be  never  published  original  works,  his  name  is  con- 
nected as  editor  with  various  good  and  useful  publication^  and  the 
*  Boyal  UluHtrated  Atlas,'  which  he  conducted,  was  verj*  creditablB 
to  him;  whilst  his  services  as  Editor  of  the  annual  volumes  of 
our  Journal,  during  so  many  years,  give  him  a  just  claim  on  our 
gratitude. 

Somo  time  after  leaving  our  service,  at  the  end  of  the  Session  oS 
1863,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  British  Consul  at  the  island  of  Ste.  Croix,  at  which  place, 
being  a  Duuibh  posEescion,  he  was  well  qualified  to  act>  from  his 
knowledge  uf  the  language.  He  died  in  that  colony  in  the  summer 
of  last  year. 

His  eldest  son  is  an  accomplished  young  lawyer  at  Copenhagen. 

Sir  JoHM  V.  r.  JoH.NKTONK,  Bart.,  many  years  the  respected 
Member  of  Farlisment  for  Scarborough,  who  recently  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall  in  the  buntiug  field,  was  one  of  my  oldest 
and  most  valued  friends.  lie  was  a  judicious  patron  both  of 
Buieuco  and  the  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as  by  his  aid  William  ^Smith, 
the  father  of  English  geolog>',  was,  during  some  of  his  aged  years« 
comfortably  supported;  whilst  the  now  celebrated  sculptor,  Noble, 
when  in  his  youth,  was  kindly  fostered  and  encouraged  by  him. 
Tho  lirjjt  uf  thcbc,  when  acting  a.s  tSir  John's  land  agent,  oonstrnctcd 
a  geological  map  of  bis  beautiful  estate  of  Hackness,  near  Scar- 
borough, which  remains  as  a  model  to  convince  all  country  gentle- 
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men  that  the  farmer  mnst  always  bo  indebted  to  the  goologiat ;  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Noblo  has  more  than  once  gpoken  to  me  iu  the 
warmeht  terms  of  gratitude  towards  his  earliejit  patron.  A  member 
of  the  British  A^ociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  from  its 
foundation  at  York  in  1831,  where,  as  the  son-in-lawoftho  venerable 
Archbishop  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  the  brolher-in-law  of  it«  eminent 
mnder,  the  Rev.  William  A'^emon  Harcourt,  he  was  of  real  service 
n8.  He  was  subsequently  one  of  the  active  originatora  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  the  management  of 
■which  he  played  a  conspicuous  and  iif-tful  parL  Few  men  of  this 
age  -were  more  beloved  than  Sir  John  Johnstone,  who  was  ever 
recognised  as  a  warm-hearted,  liberal,  and  enlightened  country 
gentleman  by  very  many  devoted  friends,  and  by  the  men  of  all 
^«^Ks  in  the  county  of  York,  who  deplored  his  death. 


Ldes  those  Fellows  who  have  made  somo  mark  in  Geography 
cr  the  associated  sciences,  the  Society  has  lost  tlie  following 
Associates : — 

I^rds  AsnBrRTON*  and  Caltrorpe,  the  first  an  elegant  scholar,  and 
le  brother  of  our  former  President;  the  other  a  man  of  high  cha* 
racter,  and  justly  esteemed  for  his  great  philanthropy  and  truly 
i      religious  conduct. 

I  Sir  VViLLUM  Clat,  Bart.,  many  years  a  Member  of  Parliament, 

and  once  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control ; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  good  works  on  Finance. 

From  among  the  other  deceased  Fellows  I  single  out  the  name  of 

my  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Edward  MjuroRiUANKs,  the  widely 

^Ipown  and  univcnsally  respected  senior  partner  in  the  house  of 

^^kossrs.  Contts  and  Ca,  who  died  in  his  00th  year,  after  a  wise  and 

^Hrell'Spent  life. 

'  The  remaining  list  of  deceased  Fellows  is  as  follows: — ^Mr.  John 

rthur,    Mr.  Charles  Bell,    Mr.  Charles  Coote,    Captain  Roderick 
r,  B,jf.,  C.B,,  an  enterprising  naval  officer;   Commander  C.  R. 
rton,  B.N.,  Mr.  William  Ewart,   during  many   years  ft  useful 
d   laborious   Member  of  Parliament;    Mr.  Anthony  L.  Fisher, 
r.  Richard  Fort,  Mr.  John  Griffith  Frith,  Mr.  George  H.  Fitz-Roy, 
r.  A.  Gibson,   t^ir  William  H.  Holmes,  of  Demerara,  who  held 
ublic  offices  in  British  Guiana;    Major  G.  A.  James,  Mr.  J.  M. 
urie,  Mr.  II.  L.  Long,  Mr.  George  W.  Lenox,  Mr.  George  Mac- 
Mr.  Colin  W.  Macrae,  Dr.  Samuel  Osbom,  Mr.  T.  V.  Robins, 
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of  scienti£c  interest. 
The  reeeaix^we  td  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Professor  Wyrille  Thomson 

on  the  sabject  of  sea-bottoms  and  tempentnres  at  oon&iderable 

depths  between  the  Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  Islee,  which  won 

carried  out  in  H.M.S.  Lightmimg^  placed  at  their  disposal  by  tht 
Admiralty  for  a  portion  of  last  sommer,  have  proved  of  such  specoil 
intcreat  as  to  lead  to  a  farther  inYestigation  of  a  more  extended 
character  to  be  nndertaken  daring  the  present  year. 

The  interesting  results  of  the  former  expedition  have  been 
deacribed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  a  preliminary  Paper,  and  published 
in  the  Boyal  Society's  *  Proceedings,*  voL  xvii..  No.  107. 

Home  CoasU. — The  examination  and  rectification  of  the  Snrreys 
of  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are,  with  one  special  excep- 
tioUf  confined  for  the  present  to  the  force  under  Staff-Commander  E. 
K..  Calvor,  in  H.M.S.  Porcupine^  which,  during  the  jmst  year,  has 
been  principally  employed  in  making  a  veiy  minute  and  critical 
siirvey  of  tho  Uivor  Medway,  on  a  scale  of  20  inches  to  the  milo, 
betwooQ  the  Dockyard  at  Cliatham  and  Okchamness,  with  the  view 
of  aflbrdlu|^  reliable  data  iu  couuoxion  with  the  deepening  of  thai 
river,  and  tho  great  Government  works  in  progress  there. 

Staff-Comnmudor  Calver  has  also  surveyed  the  South   Bay  of  \ 
Wexford,  for  tho  i>uipOHO  of  testing  its  capability  as  a  site  for  a 
harbour  jtruposod  iu  that  narrow  portion  of  the  Irish  Soa,  which, 
owing  to  tho  (lAiigcrouK  and  impracticable  character  of  the  entrance 
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Wexford  iimlf,  is  much  to  l>e  desired  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  a  ro-survey  has  likewise  Wen  made  of  Keveral  of  the  oft-lying 
fhoals  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  entrance  of 
Harwich. 

Pcrigmtmtk  Eauhowr  and  SpUhead. — This  special  survey  is  being 
carried  on  by  a  small  party  under  Staff-Commander  D.  Ilall,  by 
means  of  boats ;  it  comprises  a  very  elaborate  examinutioa  of  the 
whole  harbour  on  a  scale  of  30  inches  to  the  mile,  which  had  become 
necessary,  both  on  account  of  the  extension  of  tlie  dock  works, 
as  well  as  with  a  view  to  removing  some  of  the  many  banks  which 
obstruct  the  waters  of  this  our  principal  naval  arsenal,  the  entrance 
to  which  baa  been  so  greatly  improved  by  dredging  during  the 
past  few  years;  good  progiess  has  been  made  with  this  survey, 
as  well  as  a  re-examination  of  Spithead,  in  connexion  with  its 
re-buoyage,  and  the  poblioation  of  a  larger  plan  of  its  anchorage 
than  hitherto  existed. 

Chann^  Itlands, — This  survey  is  being  conducted  by  Staff-Com- 
mauder  J.  Klchards  and  one  afisisLaui,  with  the  means  afforded  by 
the  Teasels  employed  in  protecting  the  fihherics,  and  by  the  aid  of 
boats;  during  the  summer  of  1868  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Miuquiers  Beef,  and  other  dangers  between  Jersey  and  the  coast  of 
France,  have  been  surveyed.  The  channels  northward  and  eouih- 
ward  uf  Jersey,  as  far  westward  as  the  meridian  of  the  Bochos 
Douvres  have  also  been  sounded,  and  several  new  dangers  dis- 
covered and  placed  on  the  charts. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  survey  of  thcKo  islands,  the  dangerous  and 
intricate  character  of  which  has  called  for  the  most  able  and  vigi- 
lant research  on  the  part  of  the  officer  conducting  it  during  sex'eral 
yean,  will  be  broiight  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  this  season,  and  that 
the  reoalts  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  \*Bxi  of  the 
naTigalor. 

Mediterranean. — It  was  stated  in  the  last  yearly  Eeport  that  the 
H^a^  in  which  vessel  this  survey  was  being  conducted  by  Captain 
Shortland,  had  been  called  away  to  obtain  deep  soundings  for  the 
snbm&rine  cable  between  Aden  and  Bombay.  After  successfully 
completing  tliis  service,  an  account  of  which  has  been  written  by 
Captain  Shortland  and  published  by  the  Admiralty,  the  fchip  re- 
ttimed  to  England,  bringing  a  consecutive  line  of  deep-sea  soundings 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  St.  Helena  to  the  Kngliiih  Channel. 
The  greatest  depth  obtained  on  this  line  was  about  200  miles  south- 
ward of  St.  Helena,  at  2300  iathoms,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the 
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deepest  reliable  sounding  on  record,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
bottom  having  been  obtained  and  preserved. 

The  Hydra  was  replaced  in  the  Mediterranean  bj  the  Neiyort,  a 
small  screw-steamer  under  Commander  G.  S.  Nares,  whose  fijut  duty 
was  to  survey  the  lino  for  tbe  submarine  cable  between  Malta  aiid 
Alexandria,  and  then  to  escort  tbe  cable-ship  while  submerging  the 
cable;  both  of  which  duties  were  successfully  performed.  The 
greateat  depth  on  this  line  was  found  to  bo  1840  fAthoms. 

The  Neirport  has  since  completed  the  survey  of  tJhe  western  portum 
of  Sicily,  preparatory  to  extending  the  soundings  across  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Adventure  Bank  to  Tunis,  and  satisfactorily  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  various  banks  which  lie  between  Sicily  and 
the  African  shore.  Tlie  roadstead  of  Melazzo,  at  the  entrance  of  Mes- 
sina Strait,  and  the  harlwur  of  Syracuse  have  also  been  surreyed. 

Strait  of  Magellan. — llie  Ntusfitt,  Captain  R.  C.  Mayne,  as.,  hw 
completed  the  eastern  portion  of  this  strait  from  Cape  Virgin  to  the 
Chilian  Settlement,  Pinita  Arena,  which  has  been  published  by  tbo 
Admiralty  in  two  sheets:,  on  a  good  navigtiting  scale. 

The  inner  channels  between  Port  Tamur  and  the  Gulf  of  Pefiii 
have  also  been  generally  examined.  Several  new  anchorages  have 
been  discovered  and  surveyed,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  iS 
sto]iping-pIafeB  for  stcam-vcssels  bound  into  the  Pacific  by  then 
inner  waters.  All  the  intricate  portions  of  the  channels,  sucli  as  the 
English  Narrows,  Victory  Pass,  and  the  channel  between  Longaad 
Summer  Islands,  have  been  examined  and  charted  on  good  Boalea. 

In  the  latter  passage  not  more  than  33  feet  at  low  water  can  be 
commanded  over  the  ridge  which  joins  the  two  islands,  and  llw 
width  here  is  not  over  three  cables*  length,  or  600  yards ;  suffieicot, 
however,  in  the  smooth  water  of  these  regions,  for  the  heaviest  ahipe 
at  present  in  existence. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  Strait  itself  a  general  ex&minatioD 
has  been  made  of  boih  shores  from  Cape  Pillar  to  Port  Famine, 
resulting  in  the  dit>covery  of  some  safe  anchorage  fur  the 
ships — a  want  hitherto  much  felt,  and  roHuiting  but  lately 
total  loss  of  a  fine  steamer,  the  Sant^atjo,  belonging  to  the 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  struck  on  a  rock  oflf  that  ii 
venient  and  unsafe  jwrt  "  Mercy  Buy,"  hitherto  the  only 
anchorage  available  at  the  westeni  entrance. 

During  the  season  when  the  severity  of  the  climate  prevented  ihB 
Nassau  from  working  in  theso  tempestuous  regions,  she  was  usefuUy 
employed  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  surveyed  the  bays  of 
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Coquiuibo  and  Herradura — a  want  much  called  for  by  the  increasing 
trade  of  thefte  porta.  On  returning  soriih  from  Chiloe,  the  Nassau 
passed  inside  that  almost  unknown  group  of  ieles  in  the  Chonofi 
Archipelago,  and  again  into  the  Pacifio  by  the  Darwin  Passage,  the 
navigation  of  which  was  found  available  for  vessels  of  any  size. 

The  NcuMu  is  about  to  return  to  England  after  a  somewhat  short 
but  yery  arduous  service  of  three  years,  during  which  her  officera 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  that  most  convenient  route 
fur  steamers  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  left,  in- 
deed, nothing  to  be  required  by  the  navigator  but  that  care  and 
vigiLujce  which,  under  even  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is 
impemtively  necessary  in  such  a  region  of  storms. 

North  China  and  Japan, — This  region  is  considered  to  include  all 
the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan  north  of  the  parallel  of  nong  Kong, 
and  its  examination  is  being  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  Siflviaf 
under  Commander  E.  \V.  Rrooker. 

As,  however,  we  possess  very  fair  surveys  of  the  coast  of  China 
itself,  between  Hong  Kong  and  the  entrance  of  the  Yang-tsze  River, 
the  object  iios  been  to  confine,  as  far  as  possible^  the  labours  of  the 
Sgivia  to  making  6nch  an  impression  on  some  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Japan  as  would  probably  lead  to  a  systematic  and  consecutive  survey 
of  its  extensive  shores.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increasing  com- 
merce and  consequently  increasing  demands  of  navigation  at  points 
widely  distant  fi-om  each  other,  to  ihe  actual  phyhical  changes  that 
ore  taking  piaoe  at  the  entrances  of  tJie  great  rivers  of  China,  and 
the  frequent  calls  that  are  made  on  iho  surveying  officers  to 
ch  for  eomo  reported  danger,  often  imaginary,  or  to  report  on 
some  special  subject  to  some  special  authoiity,  it  has  been  found 
difficult  with  a  single  vessel  to  follow  out  this  object,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  hitherto  that  we  have  been  what  may  be  called 
tinkering  at  Japan,  and  the  valuable  work  which  the  5ur\'eyors  have 
obtained  has,  &om  its  fragmentary  character,  not  been  as  available 
Gn*  present  xise  as  it  would  have  been  under  a  different  e^'stem. 
Daring  the  past  year,  however,  very  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  a  good  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  coast  of  Kui-sui  (the  southern  iulund)  between  the  port  of 
Nagasaki,  through  Spex  Strait,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Simonoseki.  The  actual  distance  between  these  points  is  but 
120  miles ;  but  the  broken  cliaracter  and  deep  indentations  of  the 
afaore  extend  the  actual  survey  to  over  500  miles.  In  November, 
1868,  the  Siflma  was  called  away  from  Japan  and  crossed  over  to  the 
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to  nHOM  Wr  wiwejiug  dvtaee  in  Japui, 
nad  will  pgoceed  with  the  ^"''"*^^  of  e«di  p^rts  of  the  cotit 
M  win  bo  of  nost  intcnsi  to  eosaeioo  and  lacvigation.  Hitherto 
this  cuttatry  his  ^bonw  alnKsft  riHiMimly  the  bozdea  of  opening  up 
the  booadleM  reeonroes  of  the  extensTo  aad  doarishing  empire  of 
Jspea  "bf  its  explorations  uid  sar^tv;  and  the  nunjr  ca£U&lties 
which  hare  occnrred,  and  may  be  expected  to  occur,  not  only 
aflBong  the  mercantOe  marine  but  to  onr  ships  of  war,  for  the  want 
of  correct  charts,  wonld  ^ipear  foDj  to  jostifv  the  employment  of 
one  small  Teasel  on  rach  u^efiil  work.  At  the  aame  time,  looking 
to  the  enlightened  progress  of  the  Japanese  themselTeB,  and  the 
aptaeas  they  have  shown  fur  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  modem 
appliances  posaeseed  by  the  civilised  nations  of  other  conntriee,  il 
is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  may 
expect  them  to  co-operatef  or  to  take  a  leading  part,  in  a  work  so 
neoenaxy  as  the  correct  delineation  of  their  own  shores,  and  uf  the 
dangers  and  obstmctioDs  which  at  present  render  the  approach  to 
them,  in  many  cases,  attended  with  difficulty  and  risk. 

jTltf  China  Sea  Survey. — Under  this  name  is  included  that  exten 
■ive  region  lying  between  the  parallel  of  about  4°  s.  and  that 
of  IIoug-Eong  in  about  22°  R. ;  bounded  on  its  west  by 
eastern  kIioks  of  Sumatra,  the  3Ialay  Teuiusula,  and  China ;  on 
cast  by  Borneo  and  Palawan ;  and  comprising  within  it  those 
Tiumcrous  islands  which  form  the  various  channels  into  tbo  China 
fc>ett  south  of  Singapore ;  and  the  innumerable  coral-reefs  which 
encumber  the  China  Sea  proper,  and  divide  it  into  the  two  great 
highwayH  through  which  the  commeroe  of  the  West  passes  to  Haiiff4| 
Kong  and  tho  north.  ^ 

The  making  of  these  paths  clear,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  porta 
uf  China  to  tho  vast  commerce  which  now  pours  into  them 
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parts  of  the  world,  has  been  the  patient  but  persovcring  work  of 
the  navy  of  this  country  for  thirty  years. 

Commenced  in  war  and  continued  in  peace,  well  may  it  have 
been  considered  a  gigantic  task  to  which  no  end  could  be  seen 
when  firbt  undertaken  ;  and  yet  the  end,  so  far  as  this  great  area  is 
concerned,  may  now  be  clearly  and  definitely  counted  upon.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  never  more  than  two,  and  frequently 
not  more  than  one,  of  the  smallest  class  of  vebsels  in  the  navy  have 
been  consecutively  employed  on  this  great  work ;  and  when  the 
resnlts  are  considered,  the  price  which  it  has  cost  in  money  will 
ficaroely  be  considered  an  excessive  one :  nor  will  the  labour,  and 
energy,  and  ability  which  has  been  devoted  to  it  be  deemed  to 
have  been  ill-bestowed. 

The  survey  is  at  present  being  conducted  in  H.M.S.  Biflemany 
under  Staff-Commander  J.  W.  Reed.  During  the  past  year  the 
examination  of  the  roefa  which  form  the  eastern  edgo  of  the  main 
paasage  from  Singapore  to  Hong-Kong  have  been  completed,  as 
also  some  others  in  the  Palawan  Passage ;  and  both  these  routes 
may  now  bo  considered  as  sufficiently  known  to  ensuro  the  safety 
of  navigation  with  ordinaiy  caution. 

The  survey  of  Balabac  Strait,  between  Borneo  and  Palawan, 
together  with  the  Island  of  Balabac  *  and  Balambangan,  is  also  well 
advanced;  and  here  the  Mijimnan  is  now  employed.  When  this 
work  is  completed,  the  route  eastwaid  of  Palawan  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  coast  of  China  during  the  adverse  monsoon  will  be 
made  safe;  although  the  Sulu  and  Celebes  Sea,  with  Macassar 
Strait,  will  still  remain  a  nest  of  dangers  for  futuro  exploration. 

I>aring  a  visit  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  the  position  of  some  doubtful 
dangers  were  searched  for  and  found  not  to  exist,  and  have  oonso- 
qnently  been  expunged  from  the  charts. 

The  Rifleman  has  also  mado  veiy  considerable  additions  to  the 
■arvey  of  Singapore  Strait,  by  which  the  chart  of  that  neighbour- 
hood has  been  much  improved  and  oO  miles  of  the  Malaj-  Peninsula 
northward  of  Singapore  has  bceu  re-surveycd  and  sounded. 

Staff-Commander  lieed  and  his  officers  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred 
on  the  ISth  August,  1868,  and  for  this  purpose  visited  Baram  Pointy 
on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo.    He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pope 

*  Ont  ot  H.M.  Khips  has  been  totally  Imton  the  dangerous  rvefs  (otfae  westward 
of  this  ibiaiid  since  the  surrey  commenced  Inst  year,  and  tlie  Siflcman  herself 
gToaodcd  during  the  prosecution  of  the  nork  aud  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 
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Henneesey,  the  Governor  of  Labuan,  who  went  for  tho  purpose  of 
making  similar  observations,  and  which  were  Tery  sucoesefuUy 
obt&ined.  The  Bijieman'e  observations  were  communicated  to  the 
Uoyoi  Society. 

£efore  quitting  the  China  Seas,  it  will  not  he  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  extensive  suo'eyu  of  the  Philippine  Isles  ftnd  MM 
adjacent  are  in  course  of  progress  by  a  Hydrographic  Conimission, 
imder  tho  conduct  of  Captain  Claudio  Muntero,  of  the  Spanish 
Navy,  through  whose  co-operation  with  StAfl-CommAnder  Reed,  ud 
courtesy  in  sending  to  this  Department  copies  of  his  surveys  immfr- 
diatoly  they  were  made,  very  valuable  additions  and  correcticna 
have  been  made  in  tlie  Admiralty  Ciiarts  of  these  regions. 

Went  Indies. — Staff- Commander  Parsons,  with  his  two  aaristanls, 
have  been  principally  employed  during  the  past  season  in  umlEtng 
an  accurate  detailed  survey  of  the  island  of  Barbndoes,  which  will 
be  completed  during  the  present  year.  Hitherto  no  survey  worthy 
of  the  name  had  cxiKtc d  of  this  small  but  tlonrishing  and  valoiUe 
island,  and  more  than  one  serious  accident  and  shipwreck  had  of  i 
late  occurred  from  want  of  correct  charts. 

The  surveyors  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  several  tiioM 
diverted  from  their  ordinary  duties  during  the  last  season  to 
examine  whoihcr  any  material  changes  had  been  caused  by  the 
earth  quake- wave  of  1867,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ^ 
case;  and  surveys  of  Viigiu  Gorda  and  its  approaohes  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  its  capabilities  as  a  packet-station. 

Newfoundland. — Staff-Commander  J.  H.  Kerr  and  his  two  asaist- 
anta  have  sui'vej'ed  200  miles  of  coast-line  and  sounded  over  700 
square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Freels  and  Togo  Island,  on  tho 
east  coast.  The  dangerous  character  of  the  shoals,  which  extend 
far  oiF  this  coast,  render  it  very  nccebsary  that  they  should  bo  wull 
defined  on  the  charts,  especially  bince — in  consequence  of  the  decliau 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  Newfoundland  coast — the  traffic  to  the 
Labrador  grounds  is  so  much  increased  ;  and  to  which  this  route  is 
the  high-road,  both  for  tho  fishei^'  vessels  and  the  bhips  of  war 
which  uro  eiaploycd  in  their  proleetion. 

Staff- Commander  Kerr  has  likewise  completed  the  survey  of 
Conception  liny,  and  determined  several  attronomical  pofiitioDt 
round  the  entire  coast,  witli  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
series  of  charts  to  supersede  those  of  tho  last  century. 

British  Columbia. — Tho  surveying  party  in  this  colony,  under 
Staff-Commander  Pender  in  a  hired  vessel,  have  been  employed  in 
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mining  and  making  clear  the  channels  botwcon  tbo  northern  end 
af  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Briti^h  boundary  in  54^  40'  N. ;  900 
EQilcs  of  coast  have  been  bo  examined,  150  miles  of  which  have  been 
Rspoaed  coastj  at  all  times  difficult  and  huzardous  to  effect  a  landing 
ppon.  Portland  Inlet,  through  the  centre  of  which  runa  the  bound- 
Wy  between  the  Britifih  and  lately  acquired  territory  of  the  United 
itAtea,  has  been  surveyed  and  found  to  extend  11  miles  farther 
north  than  shown  on  the  old  chartn.  Several  new  anohoragee  havo 
Uso  been  found  and  surveyed  on  the  main  route  between  Vancouver 
taland  and  Fort  Simpeon,  the  northorn  boundary'. 

CxvK  OF  Good  Hope.— Navigating-Lientcnant  Arohdeaoon  and  his 
ftfiiifitantfi  have,  during  the  past  year,  completed  the  survey  of  the 
bOfitem  coaat  of  the  colony  to  the  Bashee  Kiver,  about  150  milea 
short  of  Natal ;  when,  in  consequence  of  negotiations  pending  be- 
Iween  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  native  tribes  east  of  the 
Bashec,  it  was  considered  desirable  not  to  pursue  tlio  work  further 
$,t  present,  and  the  party  were  conseqtiently  removed  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  colony,  which  they  huvo  surv'eyed  as  far  nortli  as  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  and  found  many  errors  in  the  old  charts.  They  aro 
now  continuing  tbe  work  northerly,  and  a  survey  of  Saldanha  Bay 
together  with  a  re-survoy  of  False  Buy  are  in  progress. 

AusraAUA. — New  South  PTa/es.^The  re-tiurvey  of  the  seaboard  of 
this  colony  from  Cape  Howe  in  the  south  to  Danger  Point  in  the 

r,  embracing  a  distance  of  about  600  miles  of  latitude,  has  now 
completed ;  and  it<t  numerous  ports  and  anchorages  surveyed 
with  all  the  accoracy  nocossar^*  for  ocean  navigation,  or  indeed  for 
any  purposes.  At  the  prosent  time  the  officers  are  obtaining  the 
uff&hore  soundings  and  other  data  necessar)-  to  render  the  charts 
complete^  and  at  the  dose  of  the  ]trosent  year  tho  Admiralty  Survey 
of  Xew  South  Wales  will  be  complete,  and  the  officers  withdrawn. 
The  survey  was  commenced  by  Captain  Sidney  in  the  year  1861, 
and  is  now  under  the  conduct  of  Navigating  -  Lieutenant  J.  T. 
Gowland,  Captain  Sidney  having  retired  in  1868,  after  a  long  and 
meritorions  service  of  34  years,  during  which  he  was  constantly 
ernrnjTcd  in  sur^-eying  duties  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

Victfjria. — Navigating- Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Stanley  with  two 
MBStantfi  have,  during  the  past  season,  been  employed  in  surve^^ing 
the  coast  of  this  colony  between  Cape  S<-:hanck  and  Wilson's  Pro- 
montory, and  plans  of  the  bays  and  anchorages  within  those  limits 
bare  been  made  on  scales  suitable  for  navigation.  A  rc-survey  of 
the  entrance  to  Fort  rhillip  has  also  been  completed. 
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The  southern  shores  of  Australia  are  much  exposed,  and  genei^llj 
difficult  to  hind  upun  iu  cousequenoo  of  the  liuavy  surf  almost  oon- 
tinually  rolling  on  tht*  beach.  More  extended  means  are,  tberefoni, 
required  to  carry  on  the  work,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  proceed 
•with  the  same  rapidity  and  uniformity  which  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable on  the  more  sheltered  coasts  of  New  South  AVales  and 
Queensland. 

SotUh  Australin. — During  the  year  1868  tlie  eastern  shore  of  St 
Vincent  Gulf  has  been  examined  from  Adelaide  to  Cape  Jerri*. 
thus  completing  the  survey  of  the  whole  of  this  extensive  gult 
The  outer  coast  eastward,  from  Cape  Jorvis  to  30  miles  beyond  iJw 
Murray  River,  has  lilcDvvige  been  surveyed. 

Captain  Hutchison  having  been  promoted,  the  charge  of  the 
survey  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Navigatiug-Lieutenant  F.  Howard, 
who  is  continaing  it  with  one  assistant. 

Queensland. — Navigating-Lieutenant  E.  F.  Bedwell  and  an  asBist- 
ant  have  surveyed  the  oi^ast  of  Queensland  frum  Moreton  Bay  to 
Indian  Head,  or  nearly  to  Sandy  Cape,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  asd 
have  carried  the  soundings  to  a  distance  of  ITi  miles  from  the  skon, 
This  is  a  very  impurtant  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of  tlM 
coast  hitherto  entirely  uusurvoyed.  Wide  Bay  and  the  bar  to 
the  entrance  of  Great  Sandy  Strait,  with  the  southern  portion  of  tbo 
atrait  itself,  have  also  been  sounded. 

II.M.S.  ViragOf  which  is  principally  employed  on  the  coast  d 
Queensland  in  the  channels  inside  the  Great  Barrier  between  Sandy 
Cape  and  Cape  York,  has  a  surveying  officer — Lieutenant  Armit— 
attached  to  her,  who  loses  no  opportunity  which  circumBtanoes  afford 
him  of  adding  to  the  charts  of  this  region,  some  portions  of  which 
are  atill  very  imperfectly  known. 

Auxiliat-y  Surveys. — Commander  Chimmo  and  the  officers  of  II.M.S. 
Oannet  were  employed  during  the  early  part  of  18(58  in  cttmpleling 
the  survey  of  Trinidad  and  the  approach  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  and 
«nbsequently  in  defining  the  deep  limits  of  the  banks  south  of  New- 
foundland, and  searching  for  some  off-lying  shoals  which  were  Brop* 
posed  to  exist;  likewise  in  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  Gtilf 
Stream  ;  and,  finally,  in  carr}'ing  a  line  of  deep-sea  soundings  aoroa 
the  Atlantic;  in  all  of  which  researches  they  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge,  and  Commander  Chimmo's  investigations  formed 
\h.^  subject  of  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Boyal  Geographioal 
Society. 

SM.8,  Serpent. — Commander  Bullock  having  been  directed  in 
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1868  to  proceed  from  Japan  to  the  Java  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaimng  deep-sea  soundings  to  facilitate  the  laying  of  a  submarine 
cable  between  Australia  and  Java,  he  accordingly  left  Japan  in 
May,  1868,  and,  proceeding  eastward  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  touched 
at  Mantawaln  Kiki  in  the  Gnlf  of  Tomini,  Celebes  Island,  where 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  18th  August,  1808,  was  oboerred  by  the 
ofEoers  of  the  SerpenU  and  also  by  profcesional  astronomers  from 
Manilla,  whom  Commander  Bullock  had  brought  from  thence  for 
the  occasion,  the  results  being  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Astrono- 
mical Society.  From  here  the  Serpent  proceeded  to  Amboyna,  and 
tbence  to  Koepang  in  Timor,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  which  some 
alight  surveying  operations  were  performed ;  and  a  line  of  deep 
soundings  was  then  carried  south  of  the  Isles  of  Flores  and  Sum- 
bawa,  through  Bali  Strait  to  Pampaug  Bay,  on  its  western  shore,  a 
detailed  plan  of  which  was  made  aa  a  terminus  for  the  shore-end  of 
the  cable.  The  result  of  this  survey  proved  that  a  moderate  depth 
of  water — not  more  than  1800  fathoms — existed  along  the  propoeed 
line,  and  that  it  was  a  suitable  route  for  a  cable. 

After  refitting  at  Singapore,  tho  Serpent,  taking  her  departure 
Irom  Penang,  carried  a  deep  line  of  soundings  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  south  end  of  CeyloQi  the  greatest 
depth  found  being  2200  fathoms. 

Summay. — During  the  year  1868,  Sailing  Directions  have  been 
prepared  and  published  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  from  tho  River 

Cameroon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  for  tho  Bristol  Channel, 

between  Hartland  Point  and  St,  Ann's  Head. 

The  *  North  Sea  Pilot,*  Part  IV,,  has  also  been  revised,  and  various 

Uydrographical  Notices,  containing  tlie  latest  information  of  tho 

ooosta  of  China,    Japan,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  &c.,  have  been 

broaght  out. 
The  usual  Tide  Tables  and  Lists  of  Lights  have  been  published, 

and  140,500  copies  of  Admiralty  Charts  have  been  printed  for  the 

■ae  of  the  royal  navy  and  the  public 
^H  Fifty*one  new  Charts  have  been  engraved,  exclusive  of  a  series  of 
^THlot  Charts  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  explanatory  of  the  winds,  cur- 

rvnts,  and  other  ocean  phenomena  for  the  difiorent  seasons  of  the 

year. 

New  Publications.— TcAiAo/cAe^a  *  Asie  Mineure* — My  distin- 
guished   friend,   M.   Pierre    do   Tchihatchcff,  who,   during  eight 
of  personal  researches  and  nearly  twenty  years  of  scientific 
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Williara  HuuhoB*  pn^  «■  tka  fial  gHend  ootlino,  merit  oar 
-wmnnest  adcnowledgMeBta.  LK  me  farther  ny  that  I  comment 
these  volamec  for  hen^  noC  onlr  foil  d  good  matter,  bnt  as  being 
written  in  the  moat  fihiiiin  and  attnetiTe  style.  I  also  spedally 
admire  M.  de  TddfcateiMfl'  hr  the  gJUnt  decUiation  he  makea  ia 
his  last  pie&oe,  when  he  sBBOOBees  that,  after  all  bis  laboare,  it 
is  not  as  an  invalid  in  repoee  that  he  t^ies  leaTe  of  his  readen  b 
offering  them  his  eight  TolnmeeoD  Asia  Minor/  with  his  maps,  both 
geographical  and  geological  (to  say  ■'"^^"'C  of  his  nnmeruus  odter 
publications,  inchiding  his  Geology  of  the  Altai  Mountains),  betas 
a  stiU  vigorous  pilgrim,  who,  being  once  more  on  foot,  solicits  their 
encouragement  and  approval  as  he  enters  on  some  new  onuaide. 
The  man  after  my  own  heart  is  one  who,  Lke  Pierre  de  Tchihatcheff, 
is  always  struggling  onward ;  and  I  only  regret  that  my  own  U'TO 
of  life  is  so  much  further  advanoed  than  that  of  my  distingoishoJ 
friend,  that  I  cannot  longer  expect  to  make  any  more  of  tha«» 
explorations  which  it  has  been  the  hsppineee  of  my  life  to  parsne. 
in  my  endeavours  to  extend,  like  him,  geological  and  geograpluGsl 
knowledge. 

The  eulogy  of  Pierre  de  Tchihatcheff  which  the  lamented  and 
truly  eminent  geologist  lo  Vicomte  d'Archiao  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
mo  is  so  true  and  apposite  that  I  give  it  here,  as  being  also  my 
own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  works.  *'  I  hope,"  writes  D'Archisc, 
"to  be  able  to  show  that  his  works  on  Asia  Minor  constitute  one  of 
the  most  romarkiiblo  and  vast  scientific  monuments  of  our  sge; 
for  among  all  explores  of  unknown  lands  no  one  can  boast  of 
having,  like  him,  pruduced  such  detailed  and  precise  works  on  all 
branohoB  of  naluiBj  science,  after  traversing  in  every  ditection  awl 
step  by  step,  during  ten  years,  a  wild  and  difficult  region  as  Uigo 

•  *Aiie  Minenre;   Detcription  pbjsiqoe  de  cette  Contr^.'    Paris.     Gulrii. 

£ditear.    (Theodore  Morqumnd,  S,  Kue  iionapirttf.) 
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rfence ;   and  what  is  more,  all  this  by  himself  alone,  ^vithout 
material  or  moral  ftsaistanceof  any  Government,  scientific  body, 
*ir  association,  and  entirely  at  his  own  cost." 

WJti/mper's  *  Alaska,'* — Of  tho  seTcral  works  describing  distant  tracts 
which  ba\'e  appeared  in  tho  past  year,  none  baa  interested  mo  more 
than  the  narrative  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Whymper,  in  tho  territory  of  Alaska  and  along  the  course  of  the 
^reat  River  Yukon.  Russian  America  Cnow  acquired  by  the  United 
States),  though  very  imperfectly  known  even  to  geographers,  and 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  general  public,  has,  thanks  to  the 

fU  and  enterprise  of  >Ir.  F.  Whymper,  been  most  graphically  de- 
ibed.     He  has  given  us  an  animated  description  of  the  vast  tract 
country  watered  by  the  great  River  Yukon,  including  many  good 
statiBtical  and  geographical  data,  with  skotchcs  of  its  stalwart  Red 
;  Indian  inhabitants,  the  whole  illustrated  by  eome  most  effective 
'wuodcuts  and  a  very  instructive  map.     Besides  the  description  of 
thu  great  Alaska  and  Yukon  territory,  the  author's  observations  on 
'  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Archipelago  of  Behring's  Sea  present 
io  us  in  a  compact  and  attractive  form  much  fresh  and  valuable 
informRtion.     The  volume  further  recommends  itself  to  the  reader 
hy  a  good  sketch  of  the  physical  outlines  of  Kamschatka  and  its 
Jofty  Biiow-covered  volcanoes,  with  an  accoxmt  of  the  discoveries  of 
Bchnng  and  his  fate.     All  the  natural  phenomena  in  that  region 
-of  auroras  and  wonderful  meteorological  chnnges  are  explained,  and 
^bo  work  terminates  with  a  lively  description  of  life  as  it  now 
^Brts  in  California.     By  it  we  learn  that  the  unfavonrablo  picture 
^mwn  of  this  virgin  country  by  early  emigrants  has  been  entirely 
<3haDged;    and  through  its  settlement  by  our  energetic  kinsmen. 
this  prolific  region,  enjoying  a  splondid  climate,  has  been  rendered 
■eminently  productive  of  all  cereals  and  of  the  most  delioious  fniita, 
which,  like  the  hidden  precious  metals,  simply  required  the  in- 
-dustry  of  man  to  be  brought  foith  in  abundance. 

DeleMea  *  Carte  lithologiqMe  de*  Mera  de  France.' — An  original  and 
instructive  map  has  recf^ntly  been  pub1i>>hed  in  France  by  the  accom- 
plished Chief  Mining  Engineer,  Vrofeseor  Delesse,  entitled  '  Carte 
lithologiquo  des  Mere  de  Fmnce,*  By  applying  four  different 
tintA  of  light  colours  to  diiJerent  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  South  of  England,  tho  author  indicates  the  portionH  of  those 
dry  lands  which  shed  their  watei^s  respectively  into  the  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  Gennan  Ocean. 
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ifarftoBcr'* « (fauyryjJy  ^  He  ruhnl.'— Obc  of  tbow  kantcd  watb 
wliich  make  bot  little  atir  in  lihe  wvcld  <m  Aeir  fint  appeaiuoi^ 
bnt  which  are  fonnd  to  be  of  penaanent  ntnitr  to  all  eoTBUt 
ftndcnfii,  is  the  'Geography  of  thel^lmnd/  by  Adolpbe  Xenbaoer:* 
a  work  which  gained  a  prize  offered  by  the  Frexbch  Academy  for 
the  beat  treatUe  on  the  subject.  ^Vhile  KcUnd  and  Lightfoot  nxniiv 
rwy  apantig  nse  of  the  geographical  remarks  of  the  Talmudistio 
booki  oonoeming  Palestine,  M.  Neubauer  entera  into  them  pro- 
fonndly;  and  ho  gives,  from  the  same  ancient  records,  8ome  in- 
tATMtlng  fncifi  relating  to  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  historians  or  geographers.  Th&  work 
itaelf  is  one  of  great  learning  and  minute  research ;  bnt  it  oontaint 
a  profooo,  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  style,  which  giToa  »• 
■nmroary  of  tiio  literature  of  the  Talmnd  and  forms  an  excellent 
genomi  introduction  to  the  subject. 

WtiihtHj'it  *  Malay  ArcJnjiK-la^o.'' — Since  the  days  when  my  lamented 
frinnd,  Juhn  (.-niuriiid,  luade  thu  English  public  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  leading  geographical  and    statistical  features  of  the 
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Indian  Archipelago,  the  most  remarkable  work  whioh  has  been 
published  is  that  which  has  just  appeamd  from  the  pen  of  our 
Associate,  that  eminent  naturalist  Alfred  Rufsel  Wallace.*  As  we 
took  an  interest  in  Mr,  Wallace's  expedition  when  first  planned  by 
hiinj9elf»  and  received  from  time  to  time  papent  from  him  on  varicnui 
portions  of  his  travels,  we  may  well  feel  a  pride  in  his  great  Buccess, 
and  in  the  striking  contributions  to  variouB  departments  of  soience 
which  have  been  the  result  of  his  eight  years*  wanderings. 

As  Mr.  Wallace  justly  observes,  the  vast  group  of  islands  extend- 
ing from  Sumatra  to  the  islands  east  of  New  Guinea  are  equal  in 
the  extent  of  sxir&co  which  they  cover  to  one  of  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  although  the  region  in  mont  maps  is  almost 
ignored  as  a  geograpliical  whole^  being  divided  between  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  Malay  Archipelago  extends  for  moro  than  4000 
miles  in  length  horn  east  to  west,  and  is  abont  1300  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  Its  area  is  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe  and  great  part 
of  Western  Asia  combined,  and  some  of  its  islands  are  larger  than 
France  or  the  Austrian  empire.  ITio  region^  moreover,  is  oxcoodingly 
diversified,  both  in  physical  features  and  in  animal  and  vegetable 
productions.  One  of  the  chief  volcanic  belts  upon  the  globe  passes 
through  the  archipelago,  and  produces  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  scenery  of  the  volcanic  and  non-volcanic  islands.  The  organic 
uctions  are,  to  a  great  extent,  peculiar,  and  remarkable  for  the 
iy  of  their  forms,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  fruits  and  spices,  their 

no  to  mankind.  The  taek  which  Air.  AVallace  set  before  him  was 
to  visit  all  the  principal  parts  of  this  great  equatorial  region  and 
explore  its  physical  geography  and  natural  history — a  task  which 
employed  him  during  eight  years  from  1854  to  18G2. 

The  resolt  of  Mr.  Wallace's  researches  which  chiefly  interests  us 
as  geographers  is  the  establishment  of  a  natural  division  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  archipelago;  a  sketch  of 
which,  with  the  principal  facts  and  reasonings  leading  to  it,  was 
given  by  him  in  a  renmrkablo  paper  read  before  us  soon  after  his 
return,  in  June  18G3.  The  first  fiuggestion  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  supplied  by  the  animal  productions,  which  are  so 
widely  different  in  the  western  and  eastern  halves  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  great  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  on  the  one 
hand,  containing  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  wild  cattle,  and  a  vast 
number  of  genera  and  species  of  mammals  and  birds  allied  to,  or 
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identical  witb,  those  of  Contiuental  Asia,  whilst  New  Goiaea  aod 

the  Mulaccas  aru  destitute  of  all  thet»o  Asiatic  forms  of  life.  and.  in 
their  stead,  oontAin  numerous  genera  of  Australian  types.  The  two 
faunas  thus  wonderfully  contrasted  nearly  meet  at  a  central  line, 
which  runs  north  and  south  along  the  channels  between  Borneo 
and  Celebes,  and  between  the  small  islands  Bali  and  IjomlmV  in 
the  Java  Sea.  Between  the  two  islands  last  mentioned  the  channd 
is  only  15  miles  wide,  yet  the  two  sides  of  this  narrow  strait  differ 
OS  essentially  in  their  animal  life  as  Europe  does  from  America. 

In  establishing  this  division  Sir.  Wallace  applies  the  same  principle 
which  is  followed  by  some  European  geologisU  and  naturalist*,  in 
working  out  the  relations  of  animal  life  and  their  bearings  on  tbe 
former  geological  oonnexion  of  countries  now  separated  by  the  mb; 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  British  Islands  and  the  continent  <tf 
Eum]>o.     The  fact  tliat  our  islands  are  peopled  by  animal  and  Vfg*- 
table  forms,  with  few  exceptions  identical  with  those  of  the  neigb- 
bullring  continent,  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  concluftion  that  they 
were  united  by  laud  at  a  porit>d  not  farther  remote  than  the  peopUii|E 
of  North- Wotitem  Europe  by  its  present  species  of  organic  beings; 
and  this  hypothesis  has  now  been  confiimcd  in  a  remarkable  manntf 
by  geological  investigations  of  post-tertiarj*  deposits,  which  prove  tliU 
this  connexion  must  have  existed.  The  shallowness  of  the  intt^rvcn- 
ing  HQa  is  also  accepted  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  recent  osioo 
of  liiesb  land  areas.     Mr.  Wallace  assumes,  with  many  other  emiaoil 
imliimlifltK,  tliat  this  principle  maybe  carried  furtlior,  and  that  when 
tliu  (orix^Hinal  animal  productions  of  islands,  or  islands  and  their 
neighbouring  continents,  are  dissimilar  from  each  other,  it  mayb« 
uonoluded  that  there  has  been  no  connexion  between  them  iu  recent 
geological  times.     It  must  be  allowed  that  some  facts  lend  gnwt 
Hiippoit  to  Ihftte  conclusions;  for  example,  it  is  found  that  where 
tlicro  is  gi'oat  dissimilarity  in  the  organic  forms  between  lands  com* 
prkrod  Iti  ihiti   manner,  they  are  usually  separated  by  a  deep  i 
iuRt^Mul  of  a  shallow  one;  and,  if  all  geological  changes  bad  beet 
■low,  the  depth  to  which  tho  sea-bed  had  sunk  might  be  taken  is 
a  kind  of  tough  measure  of  the  lapse  of  time.    Applying  this  teii 
to  tho  Malay  Archipelago,  Mr.  Wallace  has  found  tJiat  the  seJis  lying 
bulwoon  tho  groat  inlands  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra  (in  short 
all  Ibu  iiilimilH  having  Asiatic  forms  of  life),  and  tho  Asiatic  contioeoU 
have  a  inaxinium  dcpUi  of  not  more  than  50  fathoms:   and.  at  the 
iithor  oxtroinity»  Now   Guinea  and  the  neighbonring  islands  ar* 
oonncotvil  with  Australia  by  a  similar  shallow  sea.   The  space,  how- 
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ever,  between  tliese  two  aroos  of  lands  and  ehallow  sea  is  ocoiipitd 
by  a  very  deep  sea,  and  the  Australian  typos  seom  to  diminish  in 
numbers,  in  advancing  westward  from  New  Guinea,  as  we  approach 
Ihe  channel  that  divides  the  "  Austro-Malayan  "  from  the  **  Indo- 
Mala^-an  "  portions  of  the  archipelago. 

For  the  details  of  this  remarkable  subject,  which  unites  the 
noe  of  Geography  with  those  of  Geology  and  Natural  nistory, 
also  for  the  ourious  speculations  on  the  modiBcations  of  spooies, 
I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Wallace's  book.  So  well  has  he  elaborated 
hid  leading  generalization,  and  so  thoroughly  has  he  made  it  his 
own,  that  already  other  writers  are  beginning  to  term  the  dividing 
channel'  between  the  two  halves  of  the  archipelago  **  Wallace's 
line."  In  addition  to  this  ingenious  speculation,  the  two  volumes 
ooQtaiu  a  store  of  interesting  and  important  facts  relating  to  the 
physical  geography  of  the  various  portions  of  the  archii>elftgo,  and 
to  the  native  inhabitants,  olimato,  and  productions  of  the  remote 
islands  which  he  visited. 

Much,  however,  as  Mr.  "Wallace  is  to  be  admired  as  a  great 
naturalist  and  a  most  attractive  writer,  I  cannot,  as  an  experienced 
logist,  imbscribe  to  his  assumption  that  <dl  former  changes  of 
outline  of  the  cArth  were  produced  slowly.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  profound  chasm  which  he  describes  as  eatistiug 
between  the  islauds  of  Bali  and  Lombcik  has  more  probably  re- 
itulted  from  one  of  those  deep  and  sudden  ruptures  of  the  orust  uf 
Uie  earth  which  the  field  geologist  meets  with  eo  very  frequently. 
It  would,  indeed,  retjuire  a  detailed  examination  of  the  cliffs  and 
shores  of  these  opposite  islands  (a  point  on  which  the  author  is 
silent)  before  we  can  refer  the  enormously  deep  channel  which 
ratc«  ihem  to  the  ordinary  action  of  a  marine  cun*ent  during 
ilees  ages.  Having,  at  our  last  anniversary,  endeavoured  to 
combat  the  doctrine  of  uniformity  of  cansation  through  all  time,  I 
will  follow  up  the  subject  towards  the  end  of  this  Address  by  com- 
paring some  of  the  present  with  the  former  changes  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Biekmarcs '  Travels  in  ihe  East  Indian  Archipelngo.^  • — In  reference  to 
this  region,  it  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  well- 
filled  volume  thereon  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Bickmore.  This  acoomplif-hod 
young  American  traveller,  who,  after  an  absence  of  four  years  from 
the  United  States,  gave  na  on  his  way  homeward  a  very  lively  and 
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atfaraotiTe  Bketoh  of  his  journey  across  a  large  portion  of  China** 
botween.  Caiiton  and  the  Kiver  Yang-tisze  Kiang,  of  which  we  hftd 
no  previoos  description,  has  recently  published  a  work,  giving  a  fall 
account  of  that  portion  of  his  wanderings  relating  to  the  Isdiwi 
Archipelago. 

Besides  the  talent  of  describing,  in  a  clear  and  entertaining 
maimer,  the  people  and  their  customs,  particularly  aa  regaidi 
Sumatra,  of  which  region  we  had  previously  very  litUo  knowledgOi 
Mr.  Bickmi^re  has  really  groat  merit  as  a  naturalist ;  the  chief 
object  of  his  voyage  having  been  to  collect  the  rare  shells  of  Amboyna, 
first  figured  and  described  by  Rumphius — adding  considerably  to  the 
number  of  Hpecies,  and  so  enriching  the  museums  of  his  natift) 
land  that  hiti  countrymen  have  most  properly  rewarded  him  }j 
making  him  Professor  in  one  of  their  Universities.  Ho  has  alw 
received  an  important  post  in  connexion  with  iho  proposed  ne* 
State  Museum  of  New  York,  towards  which  the  Legislature  hu 
lately  voted  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  which  is  to  occupy  one  of 
the  best  positions  in  the  city,  at  the  Central  Park. 

One  fact  mentioned  by  this  autlior,  in  describing  the  Minahsn 
district  in  the  Celebes,  is  very  creditable  to  the  labours  of  tht 
minionariea.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  people  of  this  tract  were  notoii- 
0U8  cannibals ;  they  are  now  greatly  civilised,  and,  in  having  bsflO 
taught  to  road  and  write,  and  adopt  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
all  their  bloody  sacrifices  have  been  abandoned.  Thus,  whilst  in 
1840  one  only  out  of  sixteen  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  Christian,  now 
the  relation  is  as  two  to  five.  Besides  these  and  many  other  desorip 
tions  of  the  people  for  the  genei-al  reader,  the  geologist  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  Professor  Bickmore*s  account  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  that  region  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

Keith  Johnston' B  *^  Elementary  AHaites* — These  cheap  Atlases,  whidi 
I  noticed  in  my  last  year's  Address,  continue  to  be  published  \>y 
our  talented  and  enterprising  associate  Mr.  A.  Keith  Johnston.  I 
havo  before  me,  at  the  present  time,  three  of  tho  physical  wn^ 
forming  part  of  the  series ;  two  illustrating  the  physical  googra|ilijr 
of  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and  the  other  tho  Cunenta  of  thfl 
Occiin.  llie  execution  of  these  small  maps,  in  which  bo  modi 
information  is  conveyed  by  means  of  colours,  contour  lines,  and 
Bhading,  is  admirable,  and  their  author  is  entitled  to  all  credit  kf 
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-placing  sncb  means  of  geographical  infitmction  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  poorest  classes. 

FuUarions  *  Sand  AtlasJ — Meesn,  A.  Fulkrton  and  Co.  have  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  new  collection  of  Maps,  with  descriptive 
letter-press,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Descriptive  Hand-Atlas  of  the 
World,*  edited  b}-  J.  Bartholomew,  f.r.cs.  This  work,  of  which 
four  parts  have  appeared,  seems  to  me  to  contain  much  geographical 
iofonuation  in  a  oonvenient  form,  useful  not  only  to  the  geographer 
but  lo  the  student  of  other  branches  of  science  and  to  merchants. 
One  of  the  maps  illustrates  all  the  principal  physical  phenomena  of 
the  earth*i»  surface,  and  the  distribution  of  races  and  religions.  Tbe 
other  more  detailed  maps  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  their 
execution. 


Arctic  Besearghes. — Having  on  various  occasions  dwelt  tipon  the 
pTOgresa  annually  made  in  North  Polar  explorations,  it  was  my  duty 
at  the  last  anniversary  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  effort  then 
about  to  be  made  by  tbe  Germans,  as  incited  and  guided  by  onr 
medallist,  Dr.  Fetcrmann,  to  advance  into  the  Tolai'  basin  by  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  coast  of  Gi*eenland.  Although  the  result 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  anticipation  of  the  designer,  yet  the 
advance  was  notable  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  little 
Norwegian  schooner,  the  Germanioy  under  many  adverse  oircum- 
«tances,  reached  bo  high  a  latitude  as  81'  05'. 

While  such  was  the  endeavour  on  the  cast  coast  of  Greenland, 
the  Swedish  Government,  following  up  the  spirited  efibrts  it  had 
zoade,  to  its  great  honour,  since  1 8i>l ,  fitted  out  a  well-formed  scientific 
expedition,  to  develop  the  natural  history  and  physical  geography 
c'f  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  and,  further, 
to  endeavour  to  penetrate  northwards  from  Spitzbergcn  towards 
the  Pole.  It  must  be  recorded  that  the  initiative  in  these  remark- 
able Swedish  Arctic  explorations  was  made  by  M.  Otto  Torrell, 
in  1858,  who  visited,  in  that  year,  the  western  parts  of  Spitzbergen, 
in  company  with  M.  A.  E.  Nordenskiold.  on  board  a  hired  yacht. 
This  expedition  was  chiefly  engaged  in  Natural  History  researches 
and  Geographical  explorations.  The  general  physical  investiga- 
tion was  only  commenced  in  the  Government  expeditions  of  1861 
and  1864,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  M.  Nordenskiold.  The 
endeavour  to  navigate  the  icy  sea  towards  the  Pole  was  a  new  feature 
in  the  expedition  of  1868.  and  the  plan  of  it  was  quite  original,  inas- 
fiiacb'  as  this  effort  was  not  to  be  made  before  the  autumn,  t.  e.  in 
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amhenticaUj  ncocdcd  aa  ■ttaiagd  hj  any  ship,  the  Swedish  acreir- 
.steamer  sprang  a  laa^  is  CKwmaqauuuu  of  a  ehot^  againat  &  hns^ 
mass  of  ice,  and  warn  wi^gnat  difcjJt^  aared ;  and,  after  refitting 
in  an  icy  fiord,  vas  just  finMfd  to  reach  hone. 

The  n&tnral  hictof7  reialta  akaai*  which  the  Swedes  have  obttuii«d. 
have  in  themaelTea  well  lepaid  the  eoai  of  their  endeavouro,  bj  tbe 
oopiona  additiona  nade  to  oar  Lnovledge  of  the  geology,  eoology, 
and  botany  of  Spitzbergca ;  the  onlr  preTioas  exploration  conducted 
in  a  aimilar  syeteinatio  ■annrr  being  the  £Ixp^itiou  du  ^cvd. 
which,  in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  the  Frmch  carried  out  QDd<r 
(JaimanL  Bat  what  apedaHj  calls  lor  our  admiration  is  that  th« 
Swedes  ore  animated  by  thfr  reeolTe  to  make  another  gieat  eStyti, 
thus  really  taking  the  lead  in  the  resolote  endeavour  to  solve  tiio 
great  northern  problem ;  and  for  their  noble  efforts  in  this  cauec, 
onr  Council  have  most  rightly  adjudicated  the  Founder's  Medjil  vf 
this  year  to  M.  Nordemikiold. 

The  nkeich  which  M.  Kordenskiold,  the  scientific  chief  of  tb« 
expedition  of  18611*,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  commander,  Captftia 
von  Otter,  sent  to  us,  and  which  was  read  to  our  Society,  has  elicited 
Uio  warmest  approbation  uf  naturalists  and  geographers;  and  frmn 
the  dutn  which  have  been  already  obtained  wc  have  a  right  to  antid- 
patc  tliat,  if  it  bo  givt^n  to  man  so  to  penetrate  within  the  Arotifl 
Circle  us  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  great  area  around  the 
North  PolOf  Nordenskiuld  and  his  companions  have  a  fair  chasce 
to  achieve  it.  One  great  scientific  merit  of  this  Swedish  enterprise 
has  been  the  completion,  in  1864,  by  M.  Nordenskiuld  and  bis 
asBistnnts,  of  the  preliminary  siirNey  for  measuring  an  arc  of  tbv 
meridian  in  these  latitudes,  so  long  ago  strenuously  odvocatetl  hj 
General  Sabine.  Already  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts,  deep  Itttv 
and  ohannols  of  this  group  of  islands  liave  been  surveyed  with  ptP- 
oisicin  by  these  counigoous  ivud  successful  explorers,  and  theexcellcDt 
map  they  have  produced  gives  evidence  of  the  amount  of  their 
labours. 

Tlie  grand  subject  of  North  Polar  survey  was  clearly  put  befuro 
the  French  public   last  year   by  our   zealous  and  accompli&heJ 
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foreign  Agsociate,  M.  Malte-Bnin,  in  Lis  work,  entitled  *Le8  Trois- 
Projeta  * — meaning  thereby)-  the  Engliisb,  Geiuiau,  and  French  pro- 
pCMiitions  for  advancing  towards  Iho  Pole — in  which  he  fairly  exa- 
mined the  respective  values  of  the  schemes  of  Sherard  Osbom  by 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Smith  Sound,  as  largely  dwelt  upon  in  our  Society 
— that  of  Spitzbergen,  as  advocated  by  Petennauu  and  supported  by 
Sabinv,  and  that  of  Bchring  Stxaits,  as  projected  by  Lieutenant 
Lambert,  of  the  French  Navy. 

As  I  have  before  treated  of  these  qnestions,  and  also  of  a  fourth 
project,  or  that  by  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  as  suggested  by  the 
whaling  Captain  Gray,  I  need  not  now  revert  to  them.  I  have, 
however,  the  truest  satisfaction  in  announcing  to  the  ecientifio 
world  that  the  scliomc  which  our  Government  declined  to  adopt  is 
now  in  the  act  of  being  carried  out  by  the  Bpirit  and  at  the  exponso 
of  a  Scottish  gentleman  and  a  Fellow  of  our  Society. 

Idr.  Jamcj4  Lamont,  member  for  Buteshire  in  the  last  House  of 
Commons,  who  formerly  explored  the  Spitzbergen  seas  and  gave  to 
the  reading  public  an  animated  sketch  of  walrus  hunting,  adding  also 
much  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  fauna,  as  well  as  the  geology',  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  left  the  Clyde  in  April  in  a  screw-steamer  of  2oO 
tons'  burthen,  built,  fitted  out,  and  manned,  at  his  own  expense, 
with  a  seasoned  crew  of  ice-men,  a  practised  captain,  and  a  natu- 
ralist, in  which  he  is  now  making  the  bold  endeavour  to  succeed  ^ 
where  others  have  failed,  in  penetrating  further  towards  the  North 
Polet*  We  geographers  may  Ihen  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  electors 
of  Bute  s>hould  have  rejected  the  services  of  Mr.  Lamont,  for.  by 
losing  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  devote 
his  zeal,  ability,  and  puree  to  our  cause. 

I  forbear  to  attempt  to  predict  what  the  determination  may  prove 
to  be  retipeoting  the  real  physical  condition  of  the  region  aruund  the 
Korth  Pole.     Whether  it  be  for  the  most  part  a  huge  watery  basin, 

•  Mr.  Tjimaiit's  reswl,  tbe  /Jianrt.  pnssod  ihrough  the  Crinnn  Canal,  went  on 
saecefsfully  ihrough  tbv  Calwlonion  Canal  tD  Inverness,  whence  he  wrote  to  me 
OQ  the  '20th  April,  st&ting  that  be  hoped  to  tw  at  Tromso  on  the  Ut  May,  ami 
would  then  h;iTc  full  four  snmmer  Arctic  mooths  at  his  diFpoeal.  1  leurii  from 
Mr,  Lanioiit  thnt  hi-  will  eadeavour  to  pa5&  by  the  nnrth-eiut  side  of  SpitzberfzuD : 
hoping  tliai,  if  be  can  once  reach  GilUes  Land,  he  may  be  able  in  his  steatUL'r  lo 
procectt  up  its  west  const  for  a  great  distance  northwards.  Hie  precoiiL-i'i^edopiuiou, 
fuiioded  ou  the  repeated  failarcs  of  bis  precursors  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  ice 
bj  (be  uottb-weftt,  \%  that  the  cast  side  of  Spitzbergen  is  the  proper  route.  If  lie 
shoald  succeed  in  proving  that  landg  extend  towards  the  Pole  far  beyond  Nova 
Z«mbia>  he  will  hare  given  us  iuiportaut  new  geographical  data  which  will 
maCerially  circumscribe  the  area  of  the  supposed  open  Polar  Sea.  [u  the  mean 
lime  let  us  heartily  applaud  this  epirilea  and  uuble  euterprii>e  of  a  Scottish 
gentleiiun. 
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from  ptttts  at  "wiiaA  tbe  w/aj  wbsles  migrate  Bonihwards  to 
Sound  aZDd  B*ffia*8  Baj.  or  wbetKer  it  be  eBcnmlieTed  with  lands,  ^l 
would  appear  to  be  certain,  from  the  fr^nenis  of  rvcks  and 
which  the  Swedes  haTe  receatfy  fimnd  floatiiig  on  the  ice  from 
north  towards  Spitzbergen,  that  in  that  direction,  at  all  events,  tliere 
are  lands,  which  mar  be  a  ooDtinitatioFn  of  those  of  Anxheim  ud 
'Wran^l,  which  range  from  off  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and 
were,  indeed,  first  si^bted  by  our  own  Kellett,  and  snbs< 
delineated  more  extenstrelj  by  the  captain  of  the  American 
to  whom  I  adverted  in  last  year's  Addresa. 

Among  the  diaooTeries  whadi  hare  been  made  in  the  nati 
tory  products  of  the  P^lar  Begions,  none  has  more  attrad 
of  science  than  the  tact  that  the  snbsoU  there  contained  in  seveiil 
parts  the  remains  of  foseil-plants  of  a  warm  climate.  In  their  carl 
researches  the  British  Anrtic  Officers — of  whom  General  Salrine 
the  earliest  tj-pe  left — collected  fossils  which  were  referred  to  thit 
old  carboniferons  period  when  tree-ferns  and  palms  nourished ;  soil 
subseqnently  animals  of  the  age  of  tho  Lias  were  also  discovered. 
It  is  of  late  years,  however,  diat^  through  the  collections  made  in 
Greenland  by  our  naTigatoTs  daring  the  search  for  Franklin,  snil 
subsequently  by  Mr,  Whymper,  and  in  Spitzbergen  by  the  Swediali 
Expedition,  that  Dr.  Hecr,  the  celebrated  botanist  of  Ziirich,  h^.- '  < 
enabled  to  de-scribe  a  rich  flora  of  Miocene  age,  of  which,  even  j 
collection  of  Mr.Whymper,  95  species  of  plants  indicative  of  aclimale 
similar  to  South  Italy  have  been  described.  Such  being  the  fifccU 
geologists — who  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  account  for  tho  fonner 
oiistonce  of  an  exuberant  flora  in  the  now  icy  Arctic  region  by  »ui 
appeal  solely  to  changes  of  physical  geography  of  the  lands  scd 
wators — are  now  dragged  into  tho  much  grander  cycles  of  certtin 
AHtroTiomerH,  who  cndeavoure<l  to  account  for  the  wonder  by  carryiag 
us  back  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  to  a  period  when  the 
by  Q  deviation  of  its  axis,  presented  its  now  Arctic  and  Ant 
regions  to  the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  the  son. 


Antarctic  OoKAN. — Our  endeavours  to  induce  the  Government^ 
maintain  tho  renown  of  our  navy  in  the  exploration  of  Polar 
by  completing  the  work,  towards  which  we  had  already  acwaft- 
pliahod  BO  much,  namely,  of  determining  tho  geography  and  natunl 
history  of  the  North  Polar  Region,  were  made,  in  great  mcASoro. 
"beoause  wo  well  knew  that  in  a  verj'  few  years  England,  and 
indeed  all  civilized  maritime  nations,  would  be  called  upon  to  seed 
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STB  to  observe  iho  transit  of  Von«s  amid  the  difficult  and 
known  icy  seas  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  W©  argued*  (and  I 
lIc  most  justly)  that  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  time  when  it  would  be 
to  establish  observatories  in  that  r^on,  scarcely  n  naval 
would  be  left  skilled  in  ice-navigation,  or  who  had  still  tbe 
sr  of  instracting  others  in  it  Hence  we  strongly  ni'ged  that 
sboald  enter  upon  that  great  and  scicntiiio  Autarotio  under- 
taking under  enormous  disadvantages. 

That  period,  however,  of  Antarctic  research  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing, and  all  Arctic  maritime  practice  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  Nortb 
Polar  purposes  baring  been  refused,  we  find  that  the  preparatory 
Arrangements  for  the  observations  of  the  Transits  of  Venus  in  1874 
and  1882  have  already  undergone,  in  the  Astronomical  Society, 
the  luminous  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Air}%  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  who«e 
paper  on  the  subject  was  followed  by  obsen'utions  by  Captain 
Ri<!hardfi  the  Ilydrographor,  Mr.  IT.  Toynbee,  IJear-Admiral  Om- 
manney,  Staff-Commander  Davis,  Mr.  E.  J,  Stone,  and  Mr.  Warren 
de  la  Hue.  The  geographical  portion  of  the  question  has  indeed 
been  well  put  before  our  Society  (in  which  it  underwent  a  very 
animated  discussion)  by  Staff-Cbmmander  Davis,  himself  an 
Antarctic  explorer,  and  one  of  the  former  associates  of  that 
eminently  distinguished  Polar  navigator.  Sir  James  Koss. 

Thski  preparatory  expeditions  must  be  fitted  out  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  proper  obfiei'\'atories,  in  order  to  clear  up  this  great 
datum  line  in  the  physics  of  the  universe,  1  must  consider  certain, 
when  I  quote  the  Astronomer  Royal,  who,  speaking  of  the  Expedition 
oent  into  the  Pacific  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  17f>9,  justly 
■ays  that  it  has  ever  since  been  esteemed  one  of  the  highest  scientifio 
glories  of  England  in  the  last  centuiy.  Surely  then  our  country, 
largely  as  it  has  advanced  in  physical  science  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  ought  much  more  strongly  to  feol  the  urgency  and  desirability 
of  this  new  expedition.  But,  alas !  I  cannot  but  feol  a  misgiving 
(notwithstanding  the  oonfident  hope  of  my  valued  friend  the  Ilydro- 
grapher)  as  to  the  national  endeavours  which  vrUX  bo  made,  when  I 
know  that  so  important  a  branch  of  science  as  that  of  North  Polar 
re*Mrch,  which  did  not  carry  with  it  the  vulgar  recommendation 
of  u£ofulucss  and  profit,  was  slighted  by  too  many  of  my  couulry- 
meQ,  with  whom  the  common  aphorism  of  *'  cui  bono  "  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  a  shabby  abstinence  from  much  which  would  ennoble 
our  nation. 
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EuKOPE, — Switzerland. — 1  have  received,  as  in  former  years,  aa 
aoeount  of  the  progress  of  the  national  survey  of  Switzerland,  from 
our  learned  and  active  Corresponding  Member,  M.  J,  AI.  Ziegler,  of 
Winterthur.  The  able  men  of  science,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  triangulation  of  this  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  and  in  fixing 
by  an  elaborate  scries  of  bypsometricjil  observations  and  exact  leTtl- 
lings  the  tme  profile  of  this  mgged  land  in  various  direction/s,  hnw 
not  yet  reached  the  end  of  their  labours.  At  present  it  is  intended 
to  continue  the  (opugraphictd  survey  of  those  parts  of  the  conntry 
whoso  cantonal  maps  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  1831.  To  the  n:;nie 
of  General  Dufour,  who  is  so  widely  known  in  connection  with  the 
federal  maps  of  Switzerland,  must  be  added  those  of  Trofe&sor  Wolf 
and  Messrs.  Plantamour,  Donzlor,  and  Hirsch,  who  have  all  co- 
operated in  the  Swiss  Sur\'ey.  In  1807  the  work  of  the  triangula- 
tion of  Switzerland,  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  countriea, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  JL  Denzler,  and  the  operations  of  the 
nivdlement  de  prScisian  wero  so  far  advanced  that  the  hypsometricol 
network  fur  the  West  of  Switzerland  may  be  considered  as  nov 
terminated,  embracing  the  districts  from  Geneva  to  Basle.  Those 
geodetical  operations  have  become  of  more  general  geograpbic»l 
importance  since  the  establishment  of  the  International  Geodetic 
Association  for  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  which  a  Swiss  dele- 
gate always  attends,  and  through  which  the  sm-veyora  uf  ihe  variot)^ 
states  are  enabled  to  connect  their  work  9o  as  to  lead  tinully  to  that 
desirable  result — a  pei'fectly  accurate  map  on  a  large  scale  of  ilie 
whole  region. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  I  am  informed  by  M.  Ziegler,  ha* 
xecently  decided  to  undertake  the  puhlieation  of  facbiuiilcs  of  tlie 
original  surveys  of  Switzerland,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1  in  50,001^ 
for  the  highlands,  and  1  in  25,000  for  the  lowlands.  These  will 
extend  to  several  hundred  sheets  of  maps^  similar  to  those  of  oof 
own  Ordnance  Survey  Maps,  and  will  be  a  lasting  monnmont  of  tha 
scientific  enterprise  of  this  enlightened  nation.  The  Geological 
Survey  of  the  country,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  B.  Stader, 
IS  also  in  active  operation,  and  its  ofiicers  are  publibhiug  uumarout 
valuable  maps. 

Itfdfj. — The  Italian  Geographical  Society  shows  vigorous  fiignB  of 
life,  under  the  guidance  of  its  excellent  and  indefatigable  Frestdflnt 
my  friend  the  Commendatore  Cristoforo  Negii.  We  trust  his  geni*! 
enthusiasm  and  unwearied  labour  will  have  its  reward  in  the  solici 
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Attd  peruinnent  cstabliKluncnt  of  this  Society.  Barely  two  yoars  old, 
it  4lreA(ly  numbered,  on  the  2;ird  of  Apnl,  6'.»2  effective  membors, 
includiug  21  Life  Blembeis.  Two  numbers  of  the  Society's  Journal 
hnveabx^dy  been  issued,  presenting  an  aggregate  of  Bome  700  pages, 
.-tnd  a  third  is  in  a  forward  state. 

Among  the  papers  already  i&siied  luay  be  mentioned  a  valuable 
« me  by  the  Miirchese  Autinori,  on  his  own  traveU  and  those  of  Signor 
l'i;iggia  in  Central  Africa,  which  was  noticed  in  my  opening  dis- 
course in  November  last ;  an  account,  by  Signor  O.  Beccnii,  of  his 
tjavols  in  Borneo;  a  sketch  of  the  voyage  of  the  Italian  frigate 
ytageida  round  the  world,  by  Professor  Ileury  Giglioli,  coadjutor  of 
the  lamented  Senator  F.  de'  Filippi,  and  successor  to  the  charge 
of  the  scientific  branch  of  the  Mission,  on  de'  Filippi*s  death  at 
Uong-Kong,  February  9th,  18G7;  a  Journal  during  the  Expedition 
tK>  Abyssinia,  kept  by  Captain  Egidio  Osio,  of  the  Itulian  staff,  who 
was  attached  to  Sir  Kobert  Na])icr'u  head  quarters  ;  a  paper  on  the 
Hydrography  of  i^Q  Nile  and  Central  Africa,  by  the  eminent  engi- 
neer Eiia  Lombardini ;  on  interesting  letter  on  old  Venetian  inter- 
course with  Abyssinia,  by  Signor  Guglielmo  Borohet,  who  has 
already  extracted  so  much  that  is  valuable  from  tlie  great  stores  of 
the  Venetian  archives;  a  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Denka 
tribe  on  the  White  Nile,  by  Signor  Giovanni  Belti'ame ;  and  an 
interesting  and  appropriate  discourse  on  the  Italian  tiavellers  of 
the  present  century,  by  Pix>fo8sor  Gaetano  Branca.  It  will  bo  for 
the  yooDg  Society  to  take  care  that  in  future  the  achievements  of 
Italian  travellers  have  prompter  justice  done  them  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  narrative  of  young  Signor  Beccari  is  a  concise  sketch  of  what 
was  evidently  a  beries  of  journeys  of  great  interest,  in  the  interior 
of  Sarawak  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Bomeo.  Unfortunately  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  combined  any  precise  geographical  obscri'a- 
:  i  008  wi  th  his  especial  object,  the  collection  of  botanical  and  zoological 
.•.pecimenti.  With  regard  to  the  voyage  of  the  Matjenta,  the  general 
account  of  the  expedition  and  its  scientitic  results  is  under  prepara- 
tion for  the  Italian  Government,  by  Professor  Giglioli,  assisted  by 
contributions  from  Captain  Arminjon  and  his  officers.  The  zoological 
4  oUec'tions  brought  home  by  the  Mission  are  in  the  Museum  at  Turin, 
and  embrace  some  2000  species,  chiefly  vertebrates  and  the  lower 
divifiions  of  the  invertebrata,  Hydrographic  surveys  were  executed 
in  the  channels  of  Western  Patagonia ;  charts  of  Halt  Bay  and  the 
Knglish  Narrows,  from  these  surveys,  have  lately  been  published  by 
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the  Ministry  of  Marine.  Many  ethnological  specimens  were  ooUected, 
snch  as  skulls,  arms,  and  implementa,  hosidcs  nine  fino  PemvUa 
mnmrnien  helonging  to  a  tribo  of  Aymaraa,  and  fonnd  in  the  vicinity 
of  CJobija  in  Bolivia.  'ITiese  are  helieved  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  have  reached  Burope.  Their  heads  are  compressed  upwMrdt; 
in  thi«  respect  contrasting  with  the  Quichaa  mnmrnios  foand  near 
Lima,  of  which  also  a  good  aericB  was  procured. 

Africa. — In  relation  to  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa' and  the 
probable  line  of  research  which  Livingstone  may  havo  followed 
from  the  Cazembe  country,  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake 
Tanganyika,  whence  he  dated  his  last  letter  in  December,  1867, 
I  have  seen  cause  to  modify  the  views  T  published  regatiding  his 
return  vxil  Zanzibar,  and  to  revert  to  the  opinion  I  expressed  on  the 
27th  April,  1808.» 

Pn  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kirk  at  Zanzibar,  dated  the  5th  Marc^  it 
was  very  disheartening  to  learn  that  by  no  one  of  the  many  tiadon 
in  ivory  who  had  reached  the  east  coast  from  the  country  of  Unia- 
muexi — which  the  great  traveller  must  havo  tiBversed  if  he  bad 
advanced,  aa  wo  supposed,  by  the  eastern  shoro  of  the  Lake 
Tanganyika — had  a  scrap  of  intelligence  been  received  respectiag 
him.  The  theory  which  I  have  now  formed  to  account  for  thisentire 
wont  of  iuformatiou  is  that  he  has  quitted  the  eastern  regioD 
entirely,  and  has  been  following  the  waters  which  flow  from  the 
wcsterft  side  of  the  lake.  These  will  lead  him  necessarily  acrOM 
a  largo  unknown  region,  to  emerge,  I  trust,  at  some  port  on  tlk» 
western  coast.  In  this  case,  Ixiing  in  a  coimtry  the  inhabitants  of 
which  hare  no  intercourse  with  the  Zanzibfir  territory,  we  can 
never  more  expect  to  learn  any  tidings  of  him  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board. We  already  know,  however,  that  ho  had  been  living  with 
some  very  hospitable  and  intelligent  Arabs  in  the  interior,  and 
from  them  he  may  have  learnt  that  the  Lake  Tanganyika  was  really 
barred  up  at  its  northern  end,  by  mountains  through  which  iti 
waters  could  not  flow  into  the  Albert  Nyanzaof  Baker.  Or  he  may, 
indeed,  havo  satiflfied  himself  by  measurement  that  the  altitude  of 
the  Tanganyika  was  of  about  the  same  height  as  that  determined 
by  Burton  and  Speke,  and  therefore  much  lower  than  the  Eqoi- 
torial  lakes.  In  either  case,  he  would  abandon  the  northern  search 
which,  at  our  last  anniversary,  I  believed  he  might  make.    Being 
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aware  that  ho  was  in  good  health  and  spirits  when  ho  last  wrote, 
and  satisfied  with  hia  kind  rooeptiun  hy  tho  Arab  traders,  I 
can  see  no  ground  whatever  for  deftpondoncy ;  and,  in  tho  absence 
of  all  other  information,  I  suggest  that  ho  haa  been  following  the 
waters  which  are  laid  down  upon  the  old  map  of  IJuarte  Lopez 
prepared  in  tho  end  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  and  tliat  he  will 
snocesHftdly  emerge  from  Africa  on  the  samo  coast  as  that  where  he 
terminated  his  Erst  great  traTense  of  South  Africa. 

According  to  Mr.  Major,  who  called  our  attention  to  the  above- 
mentioned  remarkable  docnment  (which  is  in  the  British  Museum), 
this  is  tbe  very  first  map  on  which  the  interior  of  Africa  was  laid 
down  from  sources  independent  of  Ftolemy.  Although  drawn  by 
an  unscientific  hand,  it  contains  more  data  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  tnte  by  recent  discovories  than  any  of  tho  maps  which  either 
preceded  or  followed  it  Those  which  have  since  been  published, 
up  to  th^o  period  of  actual  exploration,  have  been  mere  speculative 
oombinatiuns  &om  it  and  from  Ptolemy,  and  consequently  inac- 
curate. Of  this  map  of  Duarte  Lopez,  publifihed  in  1591,  our 
Secretar5%  Mr.  Major,  has  also  published  a  reduction  in  his  admirable 
*  Life  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator/  This  Duarte  Lopez,  a  Portu- 
guese, resided  in  St  Paul  do  Loanda  from  1578  to  1587,  a  period  at 
which  hia  countrymen  were  well  establislied  on  the  Congo,  as  well 
aa  in  Sofal4  and  Mozambique  on  the  east ;  and  during  those  nine 
years  he  was  able  to  gather  a  largo  amount  of  important  geo- 
grapliical  information  from  native  travellers.  On  this  map  are  laid 
down  tho  two  great  lakes  Victoria  Xyanra  and  Albert  Nyanza 
approximately  in  their  right  positions  on  the  equator,  with  another 
great  lake  due  south  of  tho  Albert  Nyanza.  This  eouthem  lake  Mr. 
Major  believes  to  represent  a  union  of  the  two  lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Livingstone's  Nyassa,  probably  through  the  infomiatiDu  being 
derived  &om  tho  confiicting  accounts  of  traveller  coming  from 
difi*erent  parts  of  the  interior  to  the  west  coast  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  iH>int  out  those  featiu'es  in  tho  old  map  wliich  in  uniting 
all  the  southern  waters  with  those  of  tho  Kile  basin  are  probably 
inaoourate.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  that  it  is  decisive  as  to  the 
main  point,  that  rivers  tlow  from  this  lake  to  the  west ;  and  that  as 
regards  the  now  ascertained  phenomena  respecting  tho  northward 
coarse  of  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  waters,  all  the  main  data  are  in 
accordance  with  modem  observation.  In  our  present  uncertainty 
respecting  the  size  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  it  is,  indeed,  interesting 
to  observe  that  tlio  lake  which  corresponds  to  it  in  Lopez's  map  is 
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stated  in  his  book  to  bo  200  miles  across  (per  travereo).  The  length 
is  not  mentioned.  From  it  are  made  to  flow  not  only  the  Xil«, 
which  it  has  received  from  the  soutliern  lake,  but  the  Zaire  or 
Congo.  So  early  us  1519,  Enciso»  in  his  *  Suma  de  Geografia/  bad 
spoken  of  a  great  lake,  from  which  flowed  both  the  Manicongo  and 
the  Nile ;  and  BarroH,  in  speaking  of  this  same  lake  fixttn  which 
these  two  great  rivers  flowed,  gives  astounding  accounts  of  its  size, 
the  groat  ships  which  sailed  on  it,  and  of  a  civilised  people  arofuod 
it  who  lived  in  stone  houses  eqnal  to  those  of  the  Portaguese,  and 
so  fe^rth.  But,  due  allowance  being  made  for  exaggeration,  vretn 
in  it  the  indication  of  a  central  lake  of  immense  extent 

On  this  map  of  Lopez  was  also  laid  down  for  the  first  time  tie 
great  empire  of  Mouomoezi  or  Uniamuezi,  occupying  its  right  posi- 
tion between  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 

But  I  will  not  now  d^vell  on  the  various  claims  to  credibility 
which  this  remarkable  map  presents,  as  they  have  been  already 
well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Major.  My  object  is  to  call  attention  to  tic 
curious  information  it  affords  respecting  those  regions  about  which 
we  hope  to  receive  due  enlightenment  on  the  return  of  Livingstone* 
and  which  will,  as  far  as  the  Nile  basin  extends,  be  thoroughly  laid 
open  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  should  he- — through  the  patronage  and 
mantflcent  support  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt — bo  enabled  to  cany 
out  his  grand  project  of  navigating  the  Albert  Nyanza  in  a  steamer, 
of  bringing  into  order  the  uncivilised  and  ever-waning  native  chiefs 
east  and  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  of  entirely  suppressing  the 
filave-ti-ade  in  that  region. 

When  wo  reflect  upon  the  statement  of  TiOpez  which  accompanied 
his  old  map,  that  the  lake — which  he  lays  down  as  occupying  lh« 
same  equatorial  position  as  the  Albert  Nyanza — had  a  width  {u^ 
from  cast  to  west)  of  200  miles,  I  am  led  to  suggest,  that  the  detached 
large  sheet  of  water  heard  of  by  the  brothers  Poncet,  and  already 
insei'ted  in  a  map  by  Pctermann,  may  prove  after  all  to  be  simply 
the  western  end  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  a  part  of  that  great 
internal  water-system  which  gives  birth  to  the  Nile. 

South  African  Gold-Fields, — \Vhilst  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  I 
expressed  last  year,  that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  was  probably  in  th»t 
part  of  South  Africa  which  lies  between  the  southern  atUuents  of  the 
iSambeai  River  and  the  northern  feeders  of  the  Limpopo,  in  which 
some  gold  has  recently  been  discovered,  I  did  not  and  do  not  hold 
out  any  incitement  to  speculators  to  look  to  that  region  as  one  which 
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will  prove  rich  in  produce.  Many  ccmntries,  like  Bobomia  and 
.Spain  in  Europe,  which  formerly  yielded  notable  qnantititjs  of  gold, 
ure  now  harreu  of  it;  the  ore  having  been  largely  extracted  in  past 
centuries.  To  what  extent  the  gold  ouUectcd  in  the  days  of  S(,tlomon, 
<*r  in  ages  long  after  by  the  Portiigneeo  settlere,  did  exhaust  iheb© 
alluvial  auriferous  deposits  of  South-Eastern  Africa,  in  which  gold 
might  be  easily  worked,  is  unknown;  but  it  is  contain  that  the 
inii.>rniation  recently  derived  from  the  Govomment  of  Natal,  on<1 
•obligingly  crmiinunicated  to  this  Society  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
t'oloiiies,  affords  but  slender  hopes  of  the  realization  of  pro6t- 
able  dig^gings  in  the  vicinity  of  that  colony.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  as  yet  none  of  tlie  parent  gold-bearing 
rocks  from  which  such  deposits  have  been  derived  have  been  pene- 
trated; bat  even  if  so  commenced,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  such 
Works  can  as  yet  be  profitably  canied  out  in  the  wild,  distant,  and 
nncivilised  rejjions  where  such  parent  rocks  occtir. 


Asia. — Cmtral  Asia, — The  subject  of  Central  Asia  has  still  more 
ihan  in  preceding  years  occupied  our  attention.  For,  whilst  the 
Hussians  have  made  very  extensive  surveys  in  the  Thian  Shan 
^luuntaiiu)  and  fur  beyond  their  conquests  along  the  course  of 
ihe  Jaxartos  or  Syr  Daria  an<1  in  the  Khannat  of  Bokhara,  our 
Medallist,  Capt.  Montgomerie,  has,  Ihrougli  the  agency  of  his  well- 
instructed  native  Pundits,  completed  a  geographical  survey  of  the 
Kiuth-wentem  mountainnus  regions  of  UTiibet,  which  was  entirely 
nnknown  to  our  prodecessorM,  aiul  in  which  extensive  gold-fields 
ytcur. 

Thanks  to  the  measures  taken  by  our  energetic  Associate,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  (o  propitiate  the  present  ruler  or  Kooshbegie  of  Eastern 
Tarkistan,  Mr.  Shuw,  a  British  tea-planter  from  Kangra,  has  been 
tnahled  to  traverse  all  the  lofty  mountain  passes  n6rth  of  Jjfcli,  and 
lutt  carried  his  caravan  of  merchandise  into  the  Yarkand  territory, 
A«  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  such  a  success  ha^j  been  achieved, 
wulaa  all  that  fertile  region  has  Leen  entirely  abjindoned  by  the 
*-liine«e.  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  our  tea-plautations  of 
'fbdofitan  may  in  future  supply  the  Mahommedan  inhabitants 
^  ihe  vast  region  formerly  known  as  Chinese  Tartaiy  with  the 
-MiKponsable  article  of  lea,  which  they  have  scarcely  tasted  since 
they  ihiew  oflf  the  Chinese  yoke. 

If  the  extensive  chain  of  the  Tliian  Shan,  which  the  geogiapher 
&mcnof  has   in   great  part  delineated,  should  be  fixed   upon  as 
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the  eastern  boundary  of  tho  Russian  empire  in  Central  Asift,  oisr 
alliea  luay  on  their  i>art  carry  on  from  their  frontier  a  profitaU^ 
trade  %vith  the  Kooshbcgio,  or  chief,  of  tliis  fertile  region  of  £astcni 
Tnrkistan,  whilst  the  British  may  Rond  thither  the  Indian  tea,  viA 
Cashmere,  in  exobango  for  tho  many  valuable  products  of  that 
region. 

The  euhject  of  trade  routes  between  Turkistan  and  India  lui 
indeed  occupied  the  attention  of  tho  Society  on  two  evenings 
dnriDg  the  present  ses^iou,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
geographers  to  find  how  surely,  though  slowly,  we  are  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  regions  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Todiii, 
across  which  European  travellers  in  tho  middle  ages  frequeatiy 
passed  on  their  way  to  China.  With  regard  to  tho  itinerary  of 
Mahomed  Amin,  a  Yarkand  merchant,  communicated  to  us  by  Mt. 
Hayword,  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  Henry  Yule  that  this  was  tfa» 
samo  person  who  was  guide  to  tho  unfortunate  Adolphua  iSchlagint- 
weit.  Accorfiiiig  to  Colonel  Y^ule,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
nearly  all  tho  infonnation  in  the  following  part  of  my  Address,  the 
routes  had  indeed  been  already  in  print,  among  the  Appendices  to  that 
interesting  'Keport  on  the  Trade  and  Kesourcea  of  the  Countries  OD 
the  Nortli-West  Boundary-  of  British  India/  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Dariea.  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  which  was  printed  at  Lahore  seven  yetni 
ago  (1862).  This  Keport  was  printed  in  18G4  by  order  of  thft 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  but  from 
tho  reprint  were  excluded  the  whole  of  the  valuable  original  daia 
constitiiting  tho  Appendices,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  mspn! 
For  this  saving,  which  was  not  an  economy,  I  do  not  know  which 
depaHment  wo  have  to  thank ;  but,  from  this  cause,  the  routes 
contained  in  the  original  Lahore  Report  have  been  scarcely  acecd- 
sible  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
we  should  not  do  well  to  reprint  others  which  are  to  l>e  found  in 
its  Appendioes,  as  well  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Hayward  sent  tis  s 
copy. 

The  maps  accompanying  the  Lahore  Report  contained  a  praiie- 
worthy  endeavour  by  Captain  Liimsdon,  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department  in  India,  to  embody  the  information  oontaiood 
in  these  routes ;  and  Colonel  Walker,  Superintendent  of  thu 
Trigonometrical  Sur%'oy,  has  also  very  recently  made  largo  n«  of 
that  information  in  his  *  Map  of  Turkistan,  on  four  sheets,  based  on 
the  Surveys  made  by  the  Rusfiian  and  British  Ofilceni  up  to  1867. 
and  on  the  most  recent  Itineraries.'    This  work  of  Colonel  Walker's 
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does  not  enter  into  great  topographical  dotail^  hut  it  is  invaluable 
as  a  combined  view  of  the  sound  results  obtained  np  to  the  latest 
date,  and  marks  a  stop  in  our  chartography  of  that  region  such  aa 
has  not  been  made  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  fact,  between  the 
deviations  introduced  by  the  Schlagintweits  and  the  niisleadiug 
guidance  of  the  anonymous  MS.  of  the  Kussian  arohivea,  discussed 
at  onrmeetingH  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinaon  and  the  late  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  the  maps  of  Central  Asia  published  by  some  eminent  foreign 
geoigrapbeis  of  late  years  had  in  some  important  points  luther  retro- 
graded than  advancecl  in  accuracy. 

One  result  of  the  new  information  which  Col.  Walker  has  co- 
ordinated in  his  map  has  been  greatly  to  enlarge  the  width  of  tho 
little-known  mountain  country  between  tho  Upper  Oxub  Valley  aud 
the  bahin  of  Eimtem  Tnrkistan,  and  to  throw  new  light  upon  tho 
territories  occupying  thig  interval,  which,  according  to  Colonel 
Walker's  map,  expands  to  380  miles.  "  Hence  it  is  now  much 
oasier,'*  says  (.!olonel  Yule,  **  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  days 
assigned  by  Marco  Polo,  Benedict  Goes,  and  all  the  Oriental  itine- 
66,  to  the  passage  between  Eastern  and  Western  Tiu'kistan." 
**  Between  Yarkand  and  tho  plateau  of  Pamir,  again,"  as  Colonel 
nlo  reminds  mo,  "our  maps  had  nothing  to  bhow  implying 
human  occupancy  beyond  one  or  two  names  resting  on  ques- 
tionable authority,  and  representing  one  knew  not  what,  of  which 
Karchu*  was  the  most  prominent.  Kor  had  we  any  knowledge  of 
settled  towns  and  villages  in  those  mountain  recesses.  Vet  tho 
old  Chinese  pilgrims  to  India,  whose  route  often  lay  this  way, 
apeak  of  principalities  which  must  have  lain  in  this  region.  Such, 
in  particular,  is  the  kingdom  of  Khiepuanto  [Khavandha),  visited 
by  Hooi-scng  in  518,  and  by  tho  more  celebrated  Hiuen-thsang  in 
the  following  oentury.  when  descending  from  Pamir.f  The  country, 
according  to  his  desoriptioUj  produced  little  rice,  and  few  fruits 
and  flowew,  but  abundance  of  wheat  and  pulse.  Tho  population 
w«8  amall,  and  the  people  somewhat  rude  and  violent.  But  they 
must  have  attained  some  degree  of  civilisation,  for  they  possessed 
a  written  charicter  and  some  ten  Buddhist  convents.  ITieir  Princo 
at^'led  him«olf  Ch'na-Dewi^otra,  *  Son  of  China  and  of  the  God ' — a 
title  accounted  for  by  a  romantic  tale  like  that  of  the  paternity  of 
Komolus." 

•  The  Kardiu  of  our  maps  appears  to  represent  Kara  Su,  "lilack  water,"  thu 
ame  o^  uue  of  tlie  rivers  runiitng  down  from  Piiniir, 

t  BUS^r,  viL  498,  563 ;  Iliouett  Thaaug,  Mc'fu.  tur  Us  C<mlriias  UcciCmidri, 
by  Jidien,  ii.  U09  $eq. 
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**Thi8  kingdom,  which  was  recVoned  very  anoicnt  in  the  sevenih 
centtiiy,  was  doubtless  identical  with  the  modem  province  ttf 
Tashkur^lian,  formerly  called  Sarikul,  which  appears  in  Mahomed 
Amin's  Routes,  and  is  described  by  Pundit  Mimphul  in  one  of  lh» 
valuable  Appendices  to  the  T.ahore  Report."  Tliat  a  district  bearing 
the  name  of  Sarikul  existed  on  the  eastern  face  of  Pamir  was  known 
indeed,  for  it  is  inoutioned  by  Moorcroft,  and  appears  in  the  TablM 
of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  but  any  distinct  knowledge  regarding  it 
appears  fiist,  1  believe,  in  the  Lahore  documents. 

**  The>e  inform  us  thut  Tasli  Kui^h.iu  (which  is  properly  the  naiM 
of  the  chief  place  of  the  provincej  conlaius  several  fertile  vaUcys* 
flankod  by  high  raouiitains,  whose  peaks  btar  up  perpetual  Bnow,  or 
by  lower  ridges  subject  to  snow-falls  only  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
andaflfording  fine  pasture  to  largo  herds  of  shawl-goats,  sheep,  yaks, 
Gowfl,  camels,  and  horGOR.  The  province  is  stated  by  the  Fundi!  lo 
extend  250  miles  fixim  tho  Karakonim  Range,  on  the  south,  to  dw 
Kizil-art  Range,  on  the  north,  and  100  miles  from  the  Pamir  Rasge. 
on  the  west,  to  Chiraghtaug,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Yarkand  River,  ijo 
the  east.  These  dimensions  require  modiBcation  ;  for,  according  to 
Colonel  Walker's  draught  of  the  province,  from  the  slender  data  yet 
attainable,  the  greatest  c.vteut  from  north  to  south  will  be  about 
112  miles,  and  that  from  west  to  east  about  140.  llie  capital 
Tashkurghan,  is  stated  to  be  a  very  ancient  city,  round  in  form, 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  with  walls  bmlt 
of  unusually  largo  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  situated  in  a  plain.  It* 
crops  consist  of  wheat,  Bdjra  (one  of  the  tall  Indian  millets,  Hoku 
apicatug)^  and  peas  ;  its  fruits,  a  few  apples  and  apricots. 

'*  Tho  name  of  Tashicunjhany  meaning  the  *  Stone  Fort,*  is  a|>t  to 
suggest  the  poesibiHty  of  its  being  Ptolemy's  famous  Tarris  Lapidm, 
which  was  so  notiiblo  a  point  in  the  mercantile  route  to  ancient 
China.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  geugruphera  indi- 
cations with  a  po!>ition  so  far  to  the  south,  and  tiie  name  ia  tD<> 
common  a  one  in  Turkishm  to  be  of  value  in  identification. 

"  I  may  here  refer  to  the  report  which  Mr.  Jt)hnson  brought  bock 
from  Khotan  of  the  existence  of  an  open  road  from  llchi,  round  tba 
eastern  extremity  of  tho  Kucnluen  Mountains,  by  which  wheeled 
carnages  could  psiss  from  the  Himalayas  direct  into  tho  plains  of 
Central  Asia.  Now,  there  is  a  very  curious  passnge  in  Moorcroft'* 
*  Posthumous  Papers '  which  records  the  same  report  as  to  a  cart-road, 

*  BcpoH,  &c.,  Append,  p.  cocxxvi.  mj. 
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nnd  gives  even  greater  extensiou  to  it.  I  quote  from  the  first  volamc* 
of  our  'Journal'  (p.  24.'i) :-— *  The  trade  between  Hindostan  and 
Khotan  was  formerly  very  extensive ;  and  it  is  even  said,  though,  I 
presume,  rather  figuratively,  that  a  loaded  cart  oould  go  all  the  way 
from  Nugeebad  {^ujibabdd,  near  Ilardwdr  ?)  to  Suroekeea,  in  the 
mountainfi  of  Rhotan.'  An<l,  in  a  note,  ]\toorcroft  adds  that  this 
road  waa  reported  to  have  passed  by  Budokh  and  Gartokh.  The 
details  of  Moorcroft's  information  on  this  matter  were  probably 
incorrect,  fur  it  does  not  seoni  consistent  with  asocrtaincd  facts,  ob 
exhibited  in  Colonel  Walker's  map,  that  there  should  be  a  road 
passable  for  carts  from  Rudukh,  on  the  Plains  of  Chanthang,  to 
Surikia  •  (which  is  the  valley  of  the  Karakash  River,  below  Suget), 
and  the  direction  indicated  by  Johnson,  vid  Polu  and  Kiria,  is  quite 
different. 

*'  Moorcroft*8  note  proceeds  to  mention  a  remarkable  relic  of  a 
regularly  made  and  pared  road,  which  he  came  npou  in  Gurwdl,  in 
1812,  on  the  Indian  eide  of  the  Himalaya,  and  which  was  attributed 
by  an  old  peasant  to  an  unknown  Bad:)hah  or  Emperor.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  that  in  ancient  times  much  commerce  was  carried  on 
by  it  between  Hindustan  and  soino  very  distant  countries.  Moor- 
croft  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  might  bo  a  rolicof  a  former 
imperial  road  to  Khotan.  His  indication  of  the  site  is  that  it  lies 
*  a  few  kost  as  far  as  memory  serves,  to  the  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Bundalee,  wliich  lies  (ho  conceives)  to  the  north-west  of  the 
i-uined  fort  of  Chandpoor/  and  not  very  far,  apparently,  from 
the  Pindar  River.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of 
Colonel  Walker  to  this  notice  of  Moorcroft's. " 


Bitrmah  and  Oitna.  —  The  Bham6  Expedition.  —  The  expedition 
despatched  last  year  by  Colonel  Fytcho,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
British  Buimali,  to  communicate  with  the  new  Mahomedau  rulers 
of  Yunan,  and  to  endeavour  to  re-open  the  trade  between  that  pro- 
vince and  the  Irawadi  Eiver,  by  way  o(  Rhamrt,  met  with  many 
difficulties  and  delays.  Captain  Sliiden  and  his  party  eventuall}* 
reaohed  Momeiu,  the  frontier  city  of  the  Mahomedan  Government^ 
and  were  received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  Governor.  I3ut  he 
so  fitrongly  discouraged  their  advance  to  Talifu,  on  account  of  the 
still  distur})ed  state  of  the  country,  that  Captain  Sladon  felt  appa- 
rently that  he  could  not,  com^iistently  with  the  strict  iujunclious  of 

*  Tbii,  however,  it  not  qnite  certain,  looking  to  Mr.  Johoton't  obsenratioos  in 
the  *  Joomal  of  the  Koyal  Geogmphicai  Bucicty/  tol.  xxxvii.  page  S,  line  6. 
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bis  own  Government,  riek  the  complicationB  that  might  result  from 
an  advance  in  opposition  to  the  Governor's  advice.  NevertheltMS, 
as  Captain  Sladen  redded  seven  weeks  at  Moniein,  we  may  look  for 
mnoh  valuftble  information  when  his  Ecport  ia  received.  One  aome- 
what  surprising  fact  wo  learn,  viz.,  that  Momein  ia  eatimat^^  lo 
stand  at  some  bOOO  feet  above  the  sea- level.  The  only  Keport  of 
the  expedition  which  has  yet  reached  as  is  one  printed  at  Rangoon, 
hy  Lieutenant  Bowers,  apparently  a  retired  officer  of  the  navy,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  representative  of  part  of  the  com- 
meroial  community  of  British  Burmah.  It  is  not  a  document  of 
much  lucidity  or  intelligence,  and  does  not  at  all  diminish  onrdesin 
to  »eo  Captain  Sladen's  own  Report.* 

Expedition  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper. — A  persevering  and  intrepid 
explorer,  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  made  an  attempt,  early  in  the  year 
1808,  to  traverse  the  unknown  region  between  the  Chinese  province 
Sze-chuen  and  Assam,  but  was  turned  hack  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities at  Batliang,  after  making  a  successful  journey  np  the  Yang- 
tazo  and  Tai-tow-ho  rivers,  and  through  the  frontier  town  of  Tii- 
taion-loo.  In  August,  1867,  he  communicated  his  plans  to  the 
Council,  in  a  letter  written  at  Shanghai  before  starting,  and  a  letter 
of  instructions  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  called  for  the  purpose ; 
but  unfortunately  those  infitruutiona,  together  witli  a  letter  I  wrote 
myself,  did  not  reach  China  before  he  started  on  his  journey.  They 
have  since  been  returned  through  the  Post-office ;  and  Mr.  Cooper, 
to  the  present  time,  is  probably  unft-ware  of  the  interest  we  havt 
taken  in  his  movemenis.  Wo  loam  that  after  his  compulsory  return 
from  Bathang»  he  endeavoured  to  cross  to  Burmah  via  Vunau,  and. 
finding  this  also  impracticable,  has  gone  round  to  Calcutta  with 
the  resolute  purpose  of  exploring  the  routes  between  India  and 
Wostera  China  frnm  the  side  of  Assam.  A  letter  from  Calcutta 
states  that  it  is  Mr.  Cooper's  intention  to  proceed  slowly  and  io 
make  a  long  sojourn,  if  needful,  among  the  interior  tribes;  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  tho  chiefs  and  people,  remaining  months  with 
one  tribe,  and  then  moving  forward  a  stage  to  the  territory  of  tho 
next.  Once  at  Bathang,  ho  says,  there  will  be  no  further  difBculty- 
Although  not  a  scientific  man,  Mr.  Cooper  seema  to  have  many  of 


•  On  this  fiobjectof  coramuiacalion  with  the  Soulh-'Westeru,  and  now  indrpmdcni, 
CfalnMC  ProTince  of  Yittmn  with  Hurmah,  via  Momein,  I  received  some  ralaablc 
information  from  Colonel  Klj'ley,  who  ha«  hecn  for  many  years  PolitiatI  Resideot 
in  Bormah.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  notes  with  which  he  furnished  mc,  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  on  thv  Mtssiou  of  Dr.  Williams,  have  been  mislaid. 
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the  neoesBaiy  qualifications  for  a  traveller  in  difficult  regions  like 
tiiat  he  is  now  attempting  to  penetrate.  The  Calcutta  merchants 
have  raised  a  erafascription  to  pay  his  expenees. 

T  French  Explorcdion  of  the  Qreai  CkmJi>od%a  Biver,  and  of  Tunan, — 
It  is  but  recently  that  distinct  information  regarding  this  remark- 
able jonmey  has  come  before  me,*  and  1  gladly  take  the  opportunity 
of  doing  some  justice  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  snccessful 
exploring  ea^editions  of  the  nineteenth  centurj*.  The  one  groat 
CKoa^  of  regret  connocted  with  this  enterprise  is  that  its  indefatigable 
leftder,  Captain  de  la  Gr^,  did  not  (mrvive  to  carry  to  Etirope  the 
results  of  his  labours  and  hiirdships. 

The  expedition  was  constituted,  in  1866,  under  the  onler  of  tha 
Imperial  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Chasselonp  de  Lanbat,  It  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Doudard  de  la  Gr6e,  of  the 
Savy,  with  Lieut.  Francis  Gamier,  of  the  same  eer\'ice,  as  second 
in  EM>mmand,  Messrs.  Joubert  and  Thorel  as  surgeona  and  observers 
in  natar&l  science,  and  two  junior  officers.  They  left  Saigon  5th 
Jtme,  3866. 

The  highest  point  previously  fixed  by  the  French  on  the  Great 
Cambodia  Eiver  was  Cratieh,  about  280  miles  from  the  month,  and 
standing  in  12^  28'  of  x.  latitude,  where  the  tide  is  Ktill  slightly 

I  felt.  Beyond  this  a  long  succession  of  rapids  was  encountered, 
oocnrring  in  a  scarcely  inhabited  region  of  splendid  forest  which 
eeparates  Laos  from  Cambodia;  and  125  miles  above  Cratich  actual 
cataracts,  some  -50  feet  in  height,  were  met  ^vith.  These  will  be 
an  abfioluto  interruption  to  the  continuous  prosecution  of  steam 
navigation,  even  so  far  indeed  difficult  to  maintain. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  rapids  and  cataracts  are  specially 
mentioned  in  the  old  Dutch  narrative  of  Gerard  van  Wusthof,  the 
leader  of  the  lost  (expedition  (so  iar  as  wo  know  precisely)  that 

^Mcended  this   river — a  journey  that  took  place   more  than  two 

^BeDturiee  ago  (1641). 

r  Above   the   cataracts   the   river  narrows  and  deepens  between 

mountains ;  the  width  being  reduced  at  some  points  so  low  as  300 

'     fiset,  whilst  the  dex>th  attains  as  high  a  dimension. 

Between  KJicmarat  and  V^icnchang  (the  ancient  capital  of  Laos, 
hich  was  visited  by  the  Dutch  Envoys,  and  is  called  by  them 
'inkjan)  the  Great  River  again  flows  through  a  plain  country,  but 


*  Contained  in  (be  *  BuUetin  de  U  Soci<^tc  de  Gdographie,'  ISCH,  p.  97  el  9eq.  i 
in  the  '  Rerae  Maritime  ct  Colouiale,'  A-rril,  1869. 
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at  the  last  point  mountains  are  again  entered,  and  in  all  probabilitr 
continue  to  iu  remote  Huuice.  At  Luang  Frabang  the  travellers 
met  with  pleasing  memnries,  and  visited  the  grave  of  our  lamented 
correspondent  Henri  Mouhot ;  but  the  latitude  assigned  by  him  to 
places  on  the  route  thither  prove  to  have  been  more  than  1  ^  in  eices*. 

It  proved  impossible  to  prosecute  the  journey  up  the  ooume  of 
the  Cambodia  TUver  beyond  Xieng  Hong,  or  Kiang  Hung,  as  we 
are  more  used  to  call  it ;  tlie  terminus  of  Lieut.  Macleod's  renxarkablo 
journey  in  18:J7.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  latitude  of  Kiang 
Himg  observed  by  tlio  French  parly  is  in  perfect  agreement  witk 
Macleod**),  allowance  being  made  for  a  trtinsfer  of  the  exact  situation 
of  the  town  since  his  jimruey. 

From  Kiang  Tlung  the  travellers  stinck  northward  throfOgli 
iSouthcm  Yunnn,  pasi»ing  the  much-talked-of  Elamok,  now  deserted, 
and  made  their  way  through  that  terra  incognita  to  the  city  u( 
Yunanfu,  where  they  arrived  24th  December,  1867,  eighteen  montltf 
and  a  half  after  leaving  Saigon. 

The  Society  is  aware  thiit,  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  past, 
the  Mahomedans,  who  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Western  Yunan  since  au  early  date  in  the  middle  ages* 
have  been  in  revolt  against  China,  and  have  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  independent  state,  under  a  certain  Sultan  Suleiman,  with 
their  capital  at  the  old  city  of  Talifu,  itself  a  chief  point  in  the 
great  commercial  route  between  Eunuah  and  China.  It  was  to  tb« 
French  party  an  object  of  high  interest  to  reach  Tali,  both  0» 
account  of  its  geographical  position  and  its  present  political 
importance.  But  when  they  were  at  Yuuan  the  two  j^rties  wert 
in  open  war,  and  direct  passage  from  \"unan  city  to  Tali  was  out  of 
the  question.  Their  resolution,  however,  was  not  easily  baffled. 
Leaving  hid  chief,  whose  rapidly  failing  health  incapacitated  Lim 
for  further  exertion,  under  charge  of  one  of  tlie  medical  officers  ft( 
Tongchuan,  in  northern  Y'unan,  Lieutenant  Gamier  turned  Um 
scene  of  active  hostilities  by  a  venturotis  dotour  across  the  gorges 
of  the  KiiLsIui,  or  Upper  Yangtsze,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
penetrating  to  the  Muhomedan  capital.  Though  appearances  at 
first  were  flattering,  the  party  had  to  leave  next  day  in  circam- 
stances  of  great  poril.  and  their  leader  had  the  satisfaction  of 
bringing  them  all  back  in  safet}'  to  Tongcliuan,  whore,  however, 
they  had  tlie  grief  to  find  their  gallant  leader  in  his  grave.  This 
episode  in  the  journey  could  not  have  been  achieved  withont 
rnmnrkablo  courage  and  address  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Garnifir. 
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Carrying  the  leader's  body  with  them,  the  party  at  length  reached 
Snohenfa,  on  the  navigable  Yangtsze ;  here  their  perils  and  fatigues 
were  at  an  end,  and  they  were  able  to  embai-k  on  the  river  for 
Shanghai,  which  ihey  reached  on  the  12th  June,  1868. 

No  Asiatic  journey  for  many  years,  that  I  know  of,  has  traversed 
80  great  an  amount  of  absolutely  new  country.  We  need  not  take 
much  account  of  the  scanty  old  Dutch  narrative,  already  alluded  to, 
nor  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Boman  Church,  who  have  long  been 
&miliar  with  remote  comers  of  the  Chinese  empire,  but  whoso 
&miliarity  has  brought  little  to  bear  in  augmenting  the  public  store  of 
geographical  knowledge.  The  whole  journey  of  the  French  explorers 
from  the  tides  of  the  Mekong  to  Suchou,  on  the  Yangtsze,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Eiang  Hung,  where  they  touched  the  terminus 
of  Macleod's  journey,  may  be  regarded  as  on  virgin  soil.  6200 
miles  were  travelled  by  the  party  between  Cratieh  and  Shanghai, 
of  which  2480  were  accomplished  on  foot  I  Route-snrveys  have  been 
made  of  4176  miles  of  the  journey,  corrected  by  the  determination 
of  58  points  by  astronomical  observation.  Much  other  knowledge 
has  been  accumulated  in  philology,  antiquities,  zoology,  botany, 
and  geology,  and  several  hundred  sketches  have  been  brought  away. 
The  narrative  of  the  journey  and  its  results  is  under  preparation 
by  Lientenant  Gamier,  and  will  bo  published  by  the  Imperial 
Government  on  an  important  scale.  This  most  remarkable  explora- 
tion will,  I  trust,  be  rewarded  at  our  next  Anniversary  by  the  award 
ofa  Gold  Medal. 

South  Ahebica. — Our  indefatigable  Gold  Medallist,  Mr.  Chandless, 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  ascend  the  Beni,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  other  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  and  has  com- 
pleted the  examination  of  the  River  Jurud,  which,  rising  in  the 
dense  forests  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ucayali,  falls  into  the  Amazon 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ucayali  and  Madeira.  Mr.  Chandless 
has  done  his  work  with  his  usual  scientific  accuracy,  and  has  fixed 
upwards  of  sixty  positions  along  the  banks  of  the  JuruA. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  lately  been  displaying  much 
energy  in  the  exploration  of  the  magnificent  fluvial  highways  which 
traverse  the  eastern  half  of  the  republic.  A  sort  of  dock  has  been 
formed  at  Yquitos  on  the  Amazon,  and  a  steamer  has  recently 
ascended  the  Ucayali  and  Santa  Ana  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco.  Our  Associate,  Seiior  Baimondi,  is  pur- 
Ruing  his  researches  with  unabated  energy,  and  we  have  received 
another  valuable  communication  from  him  since  the  date  of  my  last 
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Address,  oa  Bome  of  the  tributaries  of  the  UcayalL  Senor  J.  G. 
Nystrom  has  also  been  employed  in  Peru,  during  the  spring  of  l8f^ 
in  exploring  the  unknown  forest -covered  region  to  iho  eastward  of  l!ie 
Andes.  lie  has  penetrated  into  the  moniana  of  raucartajubo,  and  it 
appears  from  his  verj'  able  Report  that  ho  fixed  several  positiou-  ' 
means  of  moridian  altitudes  and  hinar  distances,  and  also  tf^A  i 
series  of  carefully  registered  meteorological  obaervations.  Thu  is 
the  country  that  wh»  explored  by  Mr.  Markham  in  1853,  and  it  ifl 
satiufactory  to  find  thut  the  lopographical  details  in  the  luape  pii^ 
pared  by  Mr.  Markham  and  tliose  of  Senor  ^systTom  fairly  ngn*. 
I  am  gratified  to  place  on  record  that,  when  IMr.  Markham  imulo  hi* 
observations  in  1853,  by  meridian  altitudes,  and  vith  sextant  ind 
artificial  horizon,  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  was  quit* 
single-handed,  being  accompanied  by  two  Indians  only.  It  is, 
indeed,  creditable  to  him  that,  in  a  vast  unknown  forest-region,  lie  | 
should  have  been  able  to  register  bo  much  lopi 'graphical  knowleilgt. 
and  even  to  insert  many  more  names  in  his  Utile  map  than  are  W 
be  found  in  that  of  Kystrom,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  stroog 
body  of  soldiers  and  two  educated  South  Americans.  We  have  ilw 
received  a  new  edition  of  the  Atlas  of  the  RepubHc  of  Peru  by  tlit 
enlightened  philanthropist  Don  Mariano  Felipe  I'az  Soldan,  whose 
introduction  ctf  an  improved  sj'stem  of  constnicting  gaols  and  of 
prison  discipline  has  conferred  a  great  blessing  on  his  native  land. 
Hifl  new  atlas  contains  44  maps,  28  plates,  and  78  printed  pagefc 

From  Boli^na,  as  I  am  infoiTued  by  Mr.  Markham,  we  have  nodce 
of  a  voyage  of  so  peculi^irly  adventurous  and  enterprising  a  dm*] 
racter  that  I  cannot  pass  it  without  notice.     Last  year  a  BoliviAn 
gentleman  named  !Rada  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  chinchonaj 
bark  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and,  instead  of  consigning  it  t( 
some  agents  in  a  port  of  the  Pacific,  of  taking  it  himself  to  England] 
by  descending  the  rivers  Mamor^  and  Madeira.    This  was  in  il^elfl 
almost  a  voyage  of  diacovery.     He  embarked  his  valuable  caz^  ti 
canoes,  and,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  descended   to  thfl] 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  arrived  safely  at  Liverpool,  and,  I  am  gl»T, 
to  be  able  to  add,  realised  a  handsome  profit.     The  River  AmaHA] 
has  been  i-eraarkable  for  the  adventures  of  fair  ladies.     Tlio  fate 
Inez  de  Atienza  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  thrilling  tales  in  thai 
history  of  Spanish  conquest  in  America.     Madame  Godin's  voyag* 
alone  in  quest  of  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  Con- 
damine*s  French   expedition,  is   equally  romantio.     And  now  wb] 
have  a  third  Amazonian  heroinoi  in  the  person  of  thia  bravo  young' 
Bolivian  lad3'. 


Phydcal  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Surface,       ch 

From  Brazil  we  have  received  several  valuable  and  well-eiecnted 
map%  aiuongvt  wliicli  1  may  specially  mentiou  an  Atlas  of  ilio  Empire 
by  Dr.  Coiidido  Mendca  de  Almeida,  who  han,  in  coDsidoruUou  of 
this  important  geogi-aphical  work,  been  elected  a  Honorary'  Corre- 
•pondiug  Member  of  our  Society.  Our  JVIedalLiKt,  Captain  Burton, 
wbo,  since  his  resideaco  as  Her  Majebty's  CdukuI  at  Sautoif,  has  logt 
nune  of  the  sieal  for  geographioiil  science  which  he  displayed  so  sig- 
nally in  former  years  in  Africa,  has  also  given  to  the  public  the 
detailed  and  curious  results  of  bis  Brazilian  explorations  since 
thfl  date  of  my  last  Address. 

At  Bnenos  AyreSy  Don  Saturnino  Salas,  the  Head  of  the  Topo* 
graphical  Department  in  the  Argentine  liepublic,  continues  his 
valuable  labonrn.  and  wo  have  this  year  received  from  him  an  excel- 
lent plan  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  four  sheets. 


TiTK   FORMKR   AND    PRESENT   PHYSICAL    CHANGES  OF  THE   SURFACE  OF 

THE  Barth  compared. — ToAvards  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Address, 
I  called  attention  briefly  to  the  dependence  of  geogi'aphy  on  geology*, 
or  what  was  then  termed  the  "  oldoBt  comparative  geography .'* 
It  vr%s  then  shown  that  many  of  those  ancient  features  were  ab- 
tfulutely  deftendent  on  subtorrauean  movemoutti;,  which  from  the 
earliest  periods  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  bringing  about  the 
Ixroad  ootlines  of  the  earth.  I  then  endeavoured  to  carry  tbe 
mind's  eye  back  to  ages  long  anterior  to  tLe  creation  of  man,  and 
jKtinted  to  tbe  various  changes  which  the  surface  had  undergone 
before  the  earlier  rude  contours  of  land  and  water  were  established, 
to  be  brought,  at  subsequent  periods,  into  their  present  fonns  by 
denadation,  both  snb-aqueous  and  sub-aerial,  as  well  as  by  the  wear 
and  tcarof  centurio*.  I  further  sliowed  that,  during  the  incalculably 
long  eras  when  the  various  sedimentary  strata  constituting  the 
largest  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  were  accumulating,  abrupt 
changes  of  form  took  place  at  intervals,  whether  due  to  shrinkage  or 
contraction  of  the  outer  crust,  or  to  the  expansion  of  internal  heat 
and  gases,  which  produced  great  breaks  and  foldings  in  the  various 
outer  layers  of  the  earth,  'lliese  phenomena,  I  argued,  were  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  enormous  dislocations  of  its  crust,  which 
bave  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  As  I  then  inferred 
that  there  are  regions  .where  some  of  tlie  prominent  features,  as 
determined  in  primeval  days,  are  still  mnintained  (though  doubtless 
^ince  much  modified  by  the  diurnal  atniospheric  action),  so  1  now 
wisii  to  proceed  somewhat  furtlier  in  explaining  liow,  in  my 
opinion,  some  of  the  most  recent  of  these  grand  geological  pheno- 
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mena,  which  severed  into  separate  fragments  great  masses  of  limil, 
and  have,  iu  fact,  made*  our  country  into  its  present  insular  condi- 
tion, were  among  the  greatest  of  all  these  changes.  i 
No  one  fact  lias  heen  better  established  by  geological  research  ' 
than  tl»at  after  tho  close  of  all  the  great  submarine  accumulations 
of  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  age  (with  intercalated  maaset 
of  fluvifttilo  and  terrestrial  origin)»  the  various  formations,  which 
had  been  elevated  at  some  periods  into  di-y  lands,  and  depi*e*8ed  &t 
others  under  the  waters,  at  length  were  raised  into  great  continental 
niaflses,  whieh  were  eventually  tenanted  by  races  of  numerous  ter- 
restrial quadrupeds  and  other  animals,  congeneric  but  not  identlcftl 
with  those  now  existing.  The  period  wlien  a  variety  of  sdcIj 
animals  as  the  elephantine  mammoth,  the  lion,  the  bison,  the 
hear,  the  hyrena,  and  herds  of  extinct  oxen  ranged  over  northern 
Europe,  befc»re  England  was  separated  from  tlie  continent,  is 
attested  by  the  abundant  relics  of  such  animals,  which  could  only 
have  migrated  from  a  common  centre  when  our  islands  were 
united  as  parts  of  the  terra  firma  of  France  and  the  adjacent  cotintritt. 
where  such  fossil  reUquice  are  found.  Knowing,  then,  that  the 
separation  of  Kngland  from  France,  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  was  effected  after  tho  migration  of  thtce 
ancient  quadrupeds,  T  am  confirmed  in  the  belief  by  the  evi- 
dences which  geological  inquiry  has  recently  yielded,  that  sonC 
of  tho  most  powerful  explosions  of  volcanic  force  of  which  we  bate 
evidence  also  took  place  in  tho  very  latest  tortiaiy  periods.  For 
example,  the  discoveries  of  tho  Duke  of  Arg^-ll,  Mr.  Geikie,  and 
others,  which  have  shown  tliat  tho  outpouring  of  tho  onormotu 
basaltic  and  other  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  north  of 
Ireland  took  place  after  the  Miocene  tertiary  period,  and  buried 
under  thoii-  couIt:e8  the  plants  of  that  epoch,  affords  tho  strougeat 
indication  of  the  sudden  nature  of  the  forces.  These  cruptioiv 
may  well  have  been  accon]panied  and  followed  by  those  disnip- 
tions  which,  separating  Kngland  from  France,  formed  the  StimiP 
of  Dover,  and  let  in  tho  Irish  Sea,  in  place  of  lands  whicli 
formerly  connected  Ireland  with  England.  Of  this  latter  opening 
and  depression,  indeed,  during  pro-historic  times,  we  have 
the  most  pregnant  proofs  in  the  fact  that  liio  Isle  of  Man,  lying 
midway  between  the  two  conntrios,  contains  remains  of  the  eauo 
gigantic  elk,  tho  Cervtts  megaceroa,  which  eo  abounds  at  tho  bottom 
of  many  bogs  of  Ireland.  For,  as  i-emains  of  this  huge  animal  have 
also  been  found  in  Cheshire,  tho  only  reasonable  inference  we  can 
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draw  is  that  the  formation  of  tho  Iribh  Channel  was  caused  by  a 
great  destruction  and  denudation  of  the  terra  fimia  which  once 
united  the  two  countries,  when  the  great  elk  was  tho  inhabitant  of 
both.  For  on  no  reasonable  h^potbej^is  can  it  be  even  stiggeeted  that 
an  original  and  separate  creation  of  this  huge  oik  took  place  in  tho 
little  Isle  of  Man;  still  less  can  the  idea  bo  tolerated  that  a  herd 
of  these  unwieldy  aniiuals  swam  over  a  broad  sea  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  if  it  be  supposed  that  this  spot  had  then  been  an  island. 

Again,  tho  separation  of  England  from  France  by  a  great  geo- 
logical break  betwe-en  those  two  countries  after  they  had  been  one 
t^rrafinna,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  chai*acter  of  the  abnipt 
cHlfs  ou  either  side  of  the  Channel,  as  well  as  with  tlioir  com- 
position and  fossil  conientH.  So  in  the  Irinh  Channel  we  aeo  that 
the  headlands  of  Bray,  near  Dublin,  and  those  of  Isoilh  Wales 
must  once  have  formed  a  continuous  whole. 

Certain  writers  of  eminence,  indeed,  who  strive  hard  to  accotant 
fur  all  the  diversities  in  the  outlines  of  tho  earth  by  causes  of  no 
greater  intensity  than  thoee  which  prevail  at  tho  present  day, 
maintain  that,  if  time  enough  only  bo  gianted,  the  seas  and  rivers, 
now  actually  flowing,  combined  with  atmospheric  influences,  may 
have  done  all  tho  necessary  work  of  abrasion,  to  account  for  such 
breaks  and  cavities. 

These  authors  opine  that  the  long-continued  action  of  water,  as 
we  now  see  it  act,  whether  by  seas  or  riveis,  would  account  for 
the  sweeping  away  of  all  dt^bris  from  rocks  which  aie  now  bare 
and  smooth.  They  ako  explain  the  formation  of  vast  subterranean 
<^vems  by  the  limg-oontinuod  erosion  of  tho  limestone  or  other 
rocks  by  rivulets  which  once  flowed  in  them. 

I  will  offer  some  other  reasons  for  disbenting  from  this  view. 
First,  let  us  revert  to  the  broken  and  abnipt  cliffs  which  foce  each 
other  on  tho  opposite  sides  of  great  maiine  channels,  or  those  in  the 
hard  mountain  limestone  which  forms  the  gorge  of  tho  Avon  at 
<  lifton,  near  Bristol,  and  countless  other  river-gurges ;  how  shall  we 
explain  these  precipices  by  gradual  wearing  away  ?  If  the  o]>eration 
had  been  gradual,  instead  of  the  coast  cliffs  presenting  proofs  of 
dislocation  and  fracture,  as  they  do,  we  ought^  on  the  contrary,  to 
find  sloping  dunes  in  their  places! 

Again,  the  western  sides  of  the  Welsh  mountains  tell  the  tale  of 
prodigious  elevations,  by  which  sea-shells  of  modern  Arctic  species 
have  been  heaved  up  to  heights  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  that 
tract  (Mont  Try  fane)  we  have  the  conelation  established  of  a  gieat 
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upheaval  of  tbo  sea-bottom  into  high  lands,  in  joxt^MTsitioB  is> 
an  adjacent  deep  sea,  each  dependent  upon  a  fracluro  and  great 
oscillatioQ  of  tho  crust,  followed  of  necessity,  as  I  say,  by  iateiue 
denudation,  through  tho  power  of  huge  waves. 

My  hearere  who  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  sufficient 
lapse  of  time  be  granted,  much  of  the  result  may  be  explained  by 
the  gradual  erosion  of  ages,  will  bo  pleased  to  recollect  that  thd 
enormous  depressions  and  dcnudationB  I  am  alluding  to  have  betui 
formed,  as  I  have  shown,  since  the  great  quadrupeds,  now  extinct 
travelled  over  all  these  lands,  and  before  they  were  broken  up  tud 
disunited,  and  therefore  these  groat  solutions  of  continuity  occurrol 
in  what  may  bo  considered  one  of  the  last  units  in  geological  time. 
This  reflection,  coupled  with  manifold  proofs  of  rupture,  as  con- 
trasted with  long  erosion,  seem  to  mo  to  lead  irresistibly  to  th» 
oonclusion  that,  not  long  before,  and  possibly  even  after  tho  creatioo 
of  tlio  human  species,  there  took  place  some  of  those  greatest  dis- 
ruptions of  the  crust  of  the  globe  of  which  its  surface  presenti 
innumerable  physical  records. 

1  iriuflt  here  take  the  opportunity  afforded  me,  perchance  fortlw 
last  time,  of  saying  to  geographers  a  few  words  on  the  subject  d 
denudation ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  subject  well  worthy  of  tbeir  odd* 
sidoration. 

Some  geologists  have,  indeed,  of  late  years  appealed  to  ordinATjr 
diurnal  erosion  in  a  most  liberal  manner  to  account  for  masy  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  surface  of  lands,  whether  in  the  excavation 
of  valleys  or  the  sweeping  a\ray  of  all  detritus  from  plains  and 
hillft  But  if  we  morely  interrogate  existing  nature,  and  mark  the 
enonnoua  difference  between  an  occasional  modem  catastrophe  and 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  ocean  or  the  atmosphere,  wo  must,  I  think* 
admit  that  the  clean  sweeping  dpnudation  by  the  grand  waves  which 
must  necessarily  have  followed  every  great  terrestrial  movement 
in  geological  times,  is  fair  and  reasonable  geological  reasoui&f* 
Agreeing,  as  1  do,  with  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Huttonian  theotya 
so  admirably  illustrated  by  Lyell,  that  denudation  is  essentiaUT 
the  removal  of  solid  mtitter  by  water  in  motion,  and  that  it  H« 
performed  enormous  works,  I  deem  it  to  be  essential  to  the  right 
estimate  of  such  power  not  to  restrict  tho  erosions  which  took 
place,  in  past  geological  times,  to  tho  ordinary  action  of  tho  wavci 
and  currents  of  the  sea  and  rivers.  For,  granting  that  tbe  results 
of  the  present  riverine  and  atmospheric  action,  as  measured  by  the 
detritus  canicd  down  by  great  rivers  to  the  sea,  must,  in  certain 
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les  where  the  rocks  are  soft  or  incoherent,  eventually  carry 
Qcli  lands,  afi  in  tlie  region  watered  by  the  MittsisHippi.  no  sncli 
forces,  if  continued  for  countless  ages,  will  account  for  tliu  com- 
plete denudation  and  clean  sweeping  which  has  taken  place  in  innn- 
taerable  plateaus,  deep  valleys  and  gorges  of  hard  rocks.  Still  leas 
will  any  ordinary  currents  of  the  sea  transport  blocks  of  rocks 
from  one  tract  to  anotlier.  Yet  this,  as  geological  cvidonco  teaohes 
tus,  has  often  occurred  in  periods  when,  and  in  localities  where, 
no  ice-bearing  agency  can  have  acted.  In  short,  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  deep  sea-currents  exert  no  transporting 
Agency  whatever,  and  that  the  smallest  fragments  only  of  sand, 
mad,  and  dhclls,  remain  at  the  bottom  of  such  deep  seas,  and  lie 
in  an  unruffled  state.  It  is  the  action  of  wave-breakers  alone  that 
abrades  coiu>tclifItf ,  and  if  such  lands  had  not  presented  cliffs  to  the 
'waves,  no  serious  wearing  away  of  them  would  occur.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  in  order  that  the  ocean  should  have  power  essentially 
to  reduce  continents  or  islands,  these  masses  must  have  been  first 
broken  up  though  internal  forces  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  present 
precii>itou8  escarpmeuta  on  which  waves  could  act. 

Admitting,  then,  tliat  diHlocatious  p]*oduced  such  oliffii  in  former 
•geological  periods,  we  have,  it  appears  to  me,  a  "vera  causa '^ 
which  BUfitains  the  inference  that  such  movements  were  acoom- 
paniod  by  intensely  powerful  aqueous  denudations.  Let  ua  then 
compare  such  convulsive  cliangea  as  have  been  brought  about  in  his- 
Ujric  times  (and  recently,  indeed,  in  startling  activity)  with  those 
which  must  have  been  proiluced  by  Uie  much  larger  bodies  of  water 
whiuh  were  set  in  motion  when  great  upheavals  of  sea-bottoms 
and  lands  took  place  in  geological  times.  Look  to  that  which  is 
or  has  been  effected  by  ordinary  ouiTonts  of  the  ocean  or  waves 
in  our  day,  and  compare  the  resultB  with  the  eOccts  produced 
by  a  tingle  wave  of  translaiton  wlien  set  in  motion  by  an  earth- 
quake. 'lliuiB,  wo  know  that  the  recent  small  movements  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  of  only  a  few  feet  upwarda,  which  occurred 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  heaved  book  the  sea  for  a  few  minutes ! 
and  then  look  at  the  stupendous  effects  produced  b}^  that  one 
returning  wave  resulting  from  so  slight  an  oscillation  of 
land,  when  backed  by  the  whole  pressoro  of  an   ocean.     Did  it 

hyt  instantly  destroy  a  fine  city,  and,  scouring  the  shore,  transport 
ship  and  hurl  blocks  of  stone  far  inland  ? 

To  UK  dwellers  on  the  earth  this  was  truly  a  catastrophe.     But, 
let  my  brother  geographera  go  back  with  me  into  former,  and  not 
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very  distant,  geological  timeSf  when  the  proofs  of  the  sudden  up- 
hoaval  of  coasU  and  sea-bottoms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  effects  of 
those  great  vertical  heaves  which  threw  up  masses  of  sea-pebhW 
and  shells  into  clean-cut  and  separate  terraces  at  different  heights. 
For,  each  of  those  terraces  —  as  seen  around  many  ]mrts  of  onr 
islanfls,  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  particularly  on 
tlie  flanks  of  the  great  lakes  of  America  and  Asia — affords  to  roy 
mind  the  clearest  evidence  of  great  upheavals. 

As  these  terraces  of  sands,  gravel,  and  shells,  separated  often 
from  each  other  by  hundreds  of  feet,  are  convincing  proofa  rf 
sudden  upheavals  of  vast  magnitude,  so  it  follows  that  the  bodiei 
of  water  which  were  propelled  on  each  of  these  occasions  mast  haw 
produced  denudation  and  dislocation  a  thousandfold  more  gn&d 
than  thofio  of  which  the  wave  of  Soutii  America  or  of  any  existing 
volrnnic  and  earthquake  region  lias  afforded  evidence  in  our  ilsys. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  renewal  of  any  oneikf 
the  great  upheavals  of  fonuor  periods  would  nut  only  sweep  swtt 
nio.st  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  continents,  but  would  deepen  oar 
valleys  by  laying' bare  tl»o  rocks,  which  are  now  covered  witfi 
various  loose  deposits,  and  all  this  without  involving  that  Imig 
lapse  of  time  which,  with  some  modem  writers,  is  the  Bole  apecific 
employed  to  account  for  and  explain  away  all  former  changes  of  ilie 
surface  of  the  globe. 

Ko  geologist,  past  or  present,  is  more  ready  than  myself  to  avoir 
ihat  the  growth  and  increment  of  the  former  great  accumulatioiw 
of  detriial  matter  call  for  and  demand  incalculably  long  poriodA 
during  wbich  the  successive  races  of  animals  and  plant.s  (AuiQisto 
being,  perished,  and  were  followed  by  other  races.  But,  thongli 
never  parsimonious  of  time  to  account  for  the  stupendously  Kng 
history  of  succession,  I  am  equally  convinced,  from  the  natow  ol 
iho  contortions,  fractures,  and  dislocations  of  the  crust  of  the  airtb, 
that  these  must  have  been  accompanied  by  diluvial  and  transportin': 
waves  of  incomparably  greater  power  of  translation,  and  cobk- 
quently  of  denudation,  than  any  force  which  man  has  over  fi- 
nessed. 

I  dwell  with  emphasis  on  these  phenomena  of  former  physioil 
changes,  as  compared  with  thoee  with  which  modern  geographers 
are  acquainted,  because  from  this  comparison  wo  may  reasonabl.' 
infer  tbat,  if  an  earthquake  and  oscillation  of  the  land  of  onr 
period  can  produce  such  wondrous  effects  by  one  wave  as  on  the 
Fernvian  coast  during  the  last  year,  the  offeot  of  the  inflnitcly 
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for  waves  of  translation,  which  must  often  have  been  put  into 
play  during  the  former  gigantic  oscillationB  of  the  cniHt,  must  weli 
have  cleared  the  hills  and  valleys  of  all  those  broken  materials 
•which  were  left  tlicro  by  tho  sudden  nphcavals  of  former  times;* 
whilst  no  ordinary  diurnal  atmospheric  action,  and  no  currents 
of  the  sea  as  they  now  aot,  oould  have  produced  such  remarkable 
results. 

GoNCLuaiON. — This  Address  has  reached  much  larger  dimensions 
than  I  intended,  and  has,  1  fear,  fatigued  many  of  yon  who  have 
honoured  me  by  sitting  through  this  meeting.  My  apology  is,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  my  duties  have 
been  performed,  by  laying  before  you  as  clear  a  view  as  I  can  of  the 
progress  of  geographical  research  in  various  countries,  whilst  I  trust 
that  in  all  previous  sessions  I  have  kept  you  well  together  in  the 
bonds  of  oontinnons  good  feeling. 

The  ballot  having  terminated  before  I  conclude  this  Address,  I 
^d  that  I  am  once  more  placed  at  your  head  for  the  usual  official 
period  of  two  years,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  thank  you  heartily  for 
this  proof  of  your  confidence  in  your  old  President.  But  the  dura- 
tion of  my  health  and  life  during  such  a  term  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  two  yoara  I  should  find 
that  I  am  incapacitated  to  serve  you  with  the  name  zeal  as  hereto- 
fore, you  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  m©  to  retire  with  your  thanks  for 
my  devotion  to  your  cause.  In  truth,  I  had  resolved  to  cease  to 
hold  office  at  this  anniversary ;  but  when  the  Council  unanimously 
urged  me  to  remain  at  my  post,  and  declared  that  1  must  be  found 
in  this  Chair  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  expeoted  that  my  dear  friend 
Livingstone  will  return  to  this  country,  acquiescence  on  my  part 
became  a  saored  duty :  and  so,  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
the  ardent  hopes  of  the  British  public  realised,  and  to  be  able  on 
my  own  part  to  preside  for  a  second  time  over  a  grand  national 
Livingstone  banquet. 

Lastly,  Gentlemen,  it  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to 
inform  you  that  our  Vice  -  Patron  the  Prince  of  Wales  signified 
to  me,  whilst  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  that 
he  would  attend  the  Anniversaiy  Dinner  of  this  day.  The  words 
in  the  letter  addressed   to    me  evince   such  a  true  geographical 


*  For  a  mQch  more  expanded  Tiew  of  this  subject,  see  Ihc  Itst  chapter  of 
the  4th  edition  of  'Siluria,*  p.  499  et  $tq.  Also  Hopkiua  on  the  ■  ElcvatioD  and 
Denudation  of  the  Wt-aM  of  Sussex,'  aud  Whevifll  oo  the  'Powers  of  Waves 
of  Truulation.'  as  givea  io  the  1«  ediiioo  U  the  *  Siloriaa  Syitem,'  p.  ft38. 
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spirit  that  I  transcribe  them  as  a  most  encouraging  and  satis&ctoiy 
conclusion  to  this  Address. 

"  I  can  assure  you  (writes  His  Boycd  Highness)  that  notliing  will 
interest  me  more,  or  give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  attending  this 
Dinner  at  which  you  preside.  My  only  regret  will  be,  that  our 
mutual  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  will  not  be  present.  I  have  taken 
great  interest  in  the  grand  project  of  the  exploration  of  Equatorial 
A&ica,  which  is  to  be  effected  under  his  guidance,  and  I  heartily 
wish  him  all  success." 

This  language  of  the  Heir  Apparent  may  well  be  recorded  in  our 
Volumes,  as  our  eminent  Medallist,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  hitnself  has 
told  me  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  active  peisonal  exertions  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  led  to  oany 
out  in  a  munificent  manner  this  great  and  laudable  undertaking. 


Postscript. — Discovery  of  the  true  Mouth  of  the  Limpopo  or  Bembe 
Biver. — I  am  able  to  add,  as  my  Address  is  being  finally  printed  off, 
that  the  great  desideratum  in  South  African  geography,  to  which  I 
adverted  in  a  former  Address,  has  been  at  length  accomplished 
through  the  meritorious  exertions  of  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Erskine,-a  son 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Natal,  the  Hon.  D.  Erskine.  The  great 
distances  travereod  on  foot  by  this  adventurous  and  undaunted  young 
explorer,  the  resolution  with  which  he  overcame  the  most  serious 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  numerous  astronomical  and  physical 
observations  which  he  made,  and  the  excellent  map  he  has  con- 
structed, of  the  vast  region  extending  from  the  north  of  Natal  to 
the  Limpopo,  combine  to  render  this  communication  one  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  subject  will  be  brought  before  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  on  the  14th  June. 

Ist  June,  1869. 
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L — Noie9  on  Manchuria,  By  Itev.  Alexander  Wiluamson,  b.a. 

Bead,  NoTember  23^  1869. 

MAKcutmiA  mav  be  said  to  lie  witliin  N.  lat.  39°  and  49°  and 
E.  lung.  120^  anJ.  133'^  These  lines  embrace  the  limits  in  both 
,  directions,  but  the  bulk  of  the  country  lies  like  a  parallelograra 
across  the  map  N.E.  by  B.W.,  and  measures  approximately  SOO 
miles  in  lengtn  and  500  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chili  and  the  highlands  of  Corea ; 
on  the  east  by  the  River  Usuri,  which  divides  it  from  the 
newly  acquired  Kussian  territory  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Amoor, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  rivers  Naun,  Soongari,  and  the  South- 
western Palisades.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  viz., 
Liau-tung,  Kirin,  and  Tsi-tsi-har,  or,  to  suit  English  ears,  the 
Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  Provinces. 

Southern  Manchuria. — I  have  paid  three  visits  to  this 
country, — the  first  in  the  spring  of  1864 ;  the  second  in  April, 
1866,  wheu  I  travelled  ironi  Newchwang  overland  to  Pekin; 
and  the  third  this  autumn  (18*371,  on  whi<?h  occasion  I  made 
two  journeys,  the  one  northwards,  via  Ha'i-chuug  and  Liau- 
yang,  to  Moukdeu  (also  called  Shin-yang),  the  capital  of  Man- 
churia, and  the  other  round  the  promontory,  crossing  it  lower, 
going  as  far  as  the  Gate  of  Corea,  and  visitin^^  every  place  of 
any  importance  both  on  the  seaboard  and  inland.  I  am  the 
more  aisj.K)sed  to  publish  those  notes  as  1  have  found  it  a 
country  of  much  interest  and  great  promise,  and  not  that 
barren,  bleak,  and  lawless  country  generally  supposed 

Surface  itiewed  in  reference  to  its  Natural  Cnaracieristies. — 
Southern  Manchuria  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions, — 
the  one  comprising  a  plain,  and  the  other  comprehending  an 
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elerated  country  full  of  high  luomit&ins.  A  line  drawn  from 
King-chau  (lat  41°  12*  n.,  long.  12r  IC  e.)  north-east  to 
Shin-yang,  thence  south  by  west  through  Lian-yang  and  Hai- 
chung  to  Eai-chan  and  the  sea,  will  mvide  these  two  unlike 
dintnctfl,  and  give  you  the  leyel  country  on  the  eouth  and  the 
mouiitaind  on  the  north  and  east.  The  former  ia  an  alluvial 
deposit,  extn»mely  fertile,  except  contiguous  to  the  sea,  where 
that  saline  exudation  so  common  in  the  north  of  China  inter- 
feres fatally  with  the  productions  of  the  soil.  The  other  por- 
tion consiats  of  huge  mountain  masses,  interspersed  with  fertile 
and  sometimes  extensive  vallevB.  The  masses  of  mountains 
appear  to  be  in  no  determined  direction,  but  careful  observation 
B00W8  that  the  prevailing  line  is  north  by  south,  while  there  are 
Beveral  ranges  of  great  length  whose  direction  no  one  can  mis- 
take, and  which  lie  north  by  south  or  uorth-east  by  south-west. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  character  and  aspect  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  Mancnuria  differ  very  much.  The  plain  is  monotonous, 
and  in  some  places  dreary,  especially  in  proximity  to  the  sea ; 
yet  it  has  its  cnarms.  Fine  crops  of  tall  millet  and  other  grain, 
large  villages  with  their  clusters  of  trees  and  a  busy  population, 
relieve  the  eye  in  summer;  and  numerous  lagoons  covered  with 
reeds  and  swarming  with  water-fowl  of  every  description,  render 
it  somewhat  interesting  even  at  the  bleakest  season  of  the 
year.  The  soil  generally  tends  to  be  swampy,  and  few  travellers 
fall  in  love  with  the  region,  for  one  day's  rain  will  often  make 
the  roads  utterly  impassable  for  carts,  and  the  wiglit  caught  in 
such  a  misfortune  has  a  sad  time  of  it ;  his  cart  floundering  out  of 
one  black  j>ool  into  another,  now  in  the  road,  then  in  the  fields, 
plunging  and  splasliiug  away  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour, 
men,  beasts,  and  carts  covered  from  top  to  toe  with  mud. 

The  hilly  country  ia  extremely  picturesque, — ever-changing 
views,  bounding  torrents,  fountains  bubbling  up  now  and  uxen, 
varieci  and  aboim<ling  vegetation,  flocks  of  blaclc  Wittle  grazing 
on  the  hill-sides,  goats  perched  on  the  overhanging  crags, 
horses,  asses,  and  sheep  on  the  less  elevated  regions,  numerous 
well-built  hamlets  everywhere  enliven  the  scene ;  and  if  you 
add  to  this  a  glorious,  clear,  blue  canopy  overspreading  all,  and 
line  bracing  air,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  enjoyable  nature 
of  the  region,  especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Again, 
while  the  hill-country  differs  widely  from  the  level  plain,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  promontory  differs  in  a  percnptihle  niea.sure 
from  the  western.  The  watershed  is  not  in  the  centre,  but  much 
nearer  the  western  shore.  Making  a  rough  estimate,  one-third 
of  the  country  lies  toward  the  west>  while  two-thirds  appear  on 
the  eastern  side.  This  affects  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  productions  of  the  country. 
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Towards  the  east  and  south-east  the  slopes  are  more  gentle, 
nsecjuently  more  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  8un»  which, 
of  course,  m  many  ways  heiglitous  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
increases  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops.  Moreover,  lying  south- 
east they  receive  the  south-west  monsoon,  laden  with  its  fructi- 
fying vapours,  and  are  thus  richly  watered  year  by  year.  In 
consequence  of  tliis  we  found  the  country  luxuriant  in  crops  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  and  especially  yielding  a  tremendous  amount 
of  Indian  com.  The  farm-steadmgs  were  overflowing  with  it, 
and  it  ia  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Shautang  and  the 
Bouth. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Manchuria  presents  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  In  summer  the  temperature  varies  from  70°  to 
0°,  and  in  winter  from  45°  above  to  IC  below  zero.  The 
ers  are  generally  frozen  over  by  about  the  20th  November, 
d  are  not  navigable  till  the  middle  of  March.  The  crops 
grow  and  come  to  perfection  in  a  few  months,  and  by  tlie  end 
of  October  everj'tlung  is  safely  housed.  The  winter  generally 
begins  with  a  snowstorm;  after  which  the  weather  clears  up,  and 
hard  dry  frost  sets  in,  which  continues,  with  the  relief  of  a  fall 
of  snow  now  and  then,  till  the  sun  asserts  its  supremacy.  This 
season  is  very  enjoyable,  warmly  clad  you  can  scour  the  country 
in  all  directions — marsh,  lake,  or  river  presenting  no  obstacle. 
Carts  go  in  a  straight  line  wherever  they  please,  and  it  is 
during  winter  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  pulse  crop  is  brought 
down  to  the  seaports,  and  tliere  stored  for  shipment  when  the 
rivers  open.  Such  in  general  is  true  in  reference  to  climate,  but 
the  physical  character  of  the  country  produces  some  modifications. 
Among  the  hills  the  extremes  are  not  so  great,  the  summer  heat, 
especially,  not  nearly  so  intense.  Moreover,  in  the  plains  or  baain 
of  tlie  Liau  River  the  variation  of  the  temperature  ia  much 
more  felt.  In  summer  the  flat  surface,  hardened  by  the  sun, 
fleets  its  rays,  and  in  winter  radiates  the  cold;  and  yet  even  at 
ing-tsze  (Tin-koa),  the  least  pleasantly  situated  snot,  the  climate 
extremely  healthy.  My  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Watson  assures 
me  that  serious  sickness  is  very  rare  amongst  the  foreign 
residents.  In  several  places  on  the  eastern  coast,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Siu-yen  and  north  and  eastwards,  the 
climate  is  comparatively  moist.  The  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains appear  to  attact  and  condense  the  clouds,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  there  is  more  like  some  parts  of  Europe  than  Asia. 
I  mention  this,  as  every  one  knows  that  a  moist  climate  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  the  north  of  China. 

In   illustration  of  these  remarks,  and   before  proceeding  to 
've    a   brief  account   of  the   animals   and   vegetation    of  the 
country,   I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  odd  the  undornoted  Tahh 
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of  Temperaiure  and  remarks  on  the  climate,  taken  by  permission 
from  tlie  Trade  Reports  of  T.  T.  Meadows,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul 
at  Newchwaug  for  IS65  ; — 

TAPr.K   OF   TE>fPERATCrRE, 
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"  Those  obaervfttioua  were  all  taken  from  FahrenhritV  tljermometers,  sus- 
pended on  the  Dortbern  faces  of  house  walls,  on  which  the  suu  never  slnnea, 
thcToforc  the  coldest  and  oootest  places.  The  coldest  u^outhn  are  Janimry, 
February,  and  Deoember.  The  greatest  cold  may  occur  tu  any  of  lUt'se 
months;  but  is  most  likely  to  occur  iu  January  and  first  half  of  February. 
The  warmest  months  are  June,  July,  and  August.  The  greatest  heal  of  a 
summer  njay  occur  in  any  of  these  months,  but  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  July 
or  first  half  of  August. 

"  The  number  of  days  in  any  ono  winter  on  which  the  thermometer  stands 
at  daybn!ak  below  zero  does  not  exceed  ten,  and  it  is  rarely  Ulow  zero  for 
more  than  two  mornings  in  succession.  In  the  coldest  winter  afternoon  it 
always  rises  above  zero, 

"  in  a  cool  room  with  Venetian  blinds  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above 
S(P  exoept  for  a  few  hours  dnring  some  25  or  35  afternoons  in  eacli  summer, 
and  these  comparatively  hot  days  do  not  occur  together,  but  are  distributed, 
with  cool  intervals,  in  periods  of  four  or  five  days  each  throughout  June,  July, 
and  August.  In  these  months  the  temperature  always  falls  below  80*^  at  ni;;ht 
In  exoeptionally  hoi  summers,  as  in  I8ti2,  the  thermomctor  may  stand  at  day- 
break at  TS'^  10  79°  for  somo  20  days.  In  cool  summers  it  rarely  stands  alx>ve 
70°  at  daybrenk.  As  to  the  highest  temjjcrature  in  thesv  tables,  87"^,  it  has 
only  once  been  attained  in  my  library  during  the  five  years  of  my  residence, 
and  that  was  Slst  July,  1862,  The  prevailing  winds  in  summer  are  south- 
eouth-west. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks  on  the 
climate,  and  also  by  way  of  corroboration,  I  may  m^nlion  a  few 
tliiuj^s  conueoted  with  the  fauna  ami  flora  wliicb  greatly 
interested  me.  I  met  with  many  plants  and  ehrubs  which  I 
little  expected  to  find  in  that  country.  To  mention  only  a  few 
which  all  can  appreciate :  one  of  the   first  which   strikes  the 
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visitor  on  landing  is  the  common  dockweed,  thistle,  and  dande- 
lion, and  these  prevail  more  or  less  all  over  the  country.  As 
you  procee<l  inwards  yon  meet  several  varieties  of  the  daisy, 
only  somewhat  more  scraggy  than  "tho  wee  moflest  crimaon- 
tipixnl"  flower  at  liome.  Kushes  are  found  in  all  wet  loadities, 
ana,  strange  to  say,  their  rtalke  are  all  txianpilar  and  not  round. 
Gaining  the  dry  elevated  suil  you  meet  with  the  iris  and  ptiik, 
and  the  tnie  Seotch  thistle,  which  we  found  in  several  localities 
far  removed  from  one  another,  and  when  you  get  on  yet  higher 
pround  and  follow  the  course  of  the  valleys  you  find  the  blue-boll 
hanging  in  liuge  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  and  the 
larkspur  and  othor  familiar  flowers  growing  in  wild  luxuriance. 
Once  fairly  among  tlie  hills  your  astonishment  reaches  its 
climas — tlie  hawtiioru  flourishes  in  gre^it  tbundance  and  beauty, 
the  dog-rose  attracts  attention,  peeping  out  here  and  there 
among  the  hrusli-vvood ;  ferns  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks,  or 
clustering  round  the  roots  of  trees,  or  half-covered  bv  the  shnibs, 
surprise  and  interest  the  traveller.  The  mistletoe,  that  beautiful 
parasite  consecrated  by  Druidical  superstition,  and  hallowed  by 
the  yet  more  sacred  associations  of  happy  Christmna,  is  found  in 
provision  in  many  of  the  valleys,  especially  about  Kai-chau, 
and  between  Fung-whang-ching,  and  Hai-chuug.  The  common 
willow  (here  a  tree  of  considerable  size  and  importance),  tlie 
oak,  birch,  ash,  white  pine,  common  fir,  hazel,  and  varieties 
of  well  knoAvn  brush-wood,  as  brambles.  &c.,  are  found  in  all 
direction:?,  and  the  sombre  yet  elegant  weeping  willow,  growing 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  luunlets,  adds  a  charm  to  the 
Boeue: — 

•*  TowMng  o>r  the  Newton  woods 

Laverocks  fan  the  sanw  white  cloudB» 

Siller  Bauglts  wi*  dawny  bud^i 
Adum  tiio  bADks  sae  briery. 

Round  the  sylvan  fniry  iiookB 

Heath'ry  breckens  frinjie  the  rocks, 

*Neath  the  brae  the  biimie  jouka, 
And  ilka  thiog  looks  cheerie." 

The  aimilnrity  is  strange,  and  were  a  school-boy  transported 
this    region    iu    untuiun    be    would    hardly    recognise    any 

iffereuce.  He  would  find  hips  and  haws  and  hazel-uutfi,  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  the  cry  of  pheasants  and  the  song  of 
birds  would  still  more  deepen  the  illusion.  One  tiling  is  worthy 
of  remark,  the  haws  are  somewhat  larger  than  thowe  at  home, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Shan-tnng,  as  large  as  a  crab-apple,  but  are 
nevertheless  true  haws.  They  are  often  dipped  in  boiling  sugar 
and  sold  in  streets,  sometimes  made  into  jam,  but  often  eaten 
raw«  The  hijw  are  the  same  as  at  home,  having  a  covering  of 
that  delicious  red  albumen  so  delightful  to  boyhood.    Yarioua 
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other  kinds  of  berries  were  found,  siich  as  a  species  of  sloe ;  tlie 
only  tree  really  conspicuous  by  its  absence  was  the  rowan  tree. 
The  fautia  does  not  present  such  striking  re3emblHnc4's,  thoujjjh 
it  comprehends  many  familiar  auinials.  The  fox,  wild  cut, 
and  hare  are  common,  but  then  in  contrast  to  them  are  the 
tawny  striped  tiger,  averaging  10  feet  to  root  of  tail ;  the  wolf 
and  wild  boar  abound  towards  the  north,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Corea.  The  feathered  tribes  are  more  like  our  own,  Rich  as  wild 
geese,  ducks,  teal,  6ni|>e,  &c.  &c,,  pheasants,  partridges,  multi- 
tudes of  common  crows,  the  jackdaw,  the  solitary  raven,  mngpie, 
pigeon,  wild  and  tame,  larks,  thrush^  linnet,  &c.  The  barn-fowl 
are  of  tlie  same  species  as  our  own,  not  that  lon^-le^ged  lanky 
Cochin  Cbina  fowl,  but  the  round,  plump,  decent  Dorking.  One 
bird  deserves  especial  Notice,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  found  it 
described  even  in  recent  works  on  natural  history.  It  is  a 
Bpecies  of  lark,  having  the  long  straight  hind  spur  j-)ecidiar  to 
tnat  genus,  but  at  the  same  time  possessing  all  tluT  faculties 
peculiar  to  the  mocking  bird.  It  is  a  native  of  Manchuria,  and 
IS  exported  in  great  numbere  to  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
It  is  uighlv  pnzed  by  the  Chinese,  and  there  are  few  families  in 
the  north  out  possess  one  or  more.  It  may  be  seen  in  a  C4ige 
hanging  over  the  door,  and  frequently  the  youths  carry  them 
about  in  their  walks  for  their  amusement.  It  reatlily  learns  to 
mew  like  a  cat,  or  bark  like  a  dog.  and  quickly  jiicks  up  all 
sorts  of  noises  which  are  common  in  its  neighbourhoad.  It 
imitates  all  the  neiglibnnring  birds  to  perfection,  and  most 
amusing  is  it  to  hear  it  trill  out  all  their  songs  and  cries,  one 
after  another,  in  rapid  succession.  Sometimes  it  introduces 
variations,  as  the  cry  of  animals,  and  pell-mell — 

.  **  In  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds 

I  Potin  out  all  its  muae." 

The  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  lark,  has  a  thick 
short  bill,  slightly  hooked  upper  mandible,  is  characterized  by  a 
white  cullur  round  its  neck,  black  spot  on  the  bn-ast,  whitish 
belly,  earthy  brown  back,  with  some  white  feathers  in  the 
wings,  while  the  long  outer  feathers  of  tail  and  wings  are  black. 
It  builds  on  tho  ground  among  the  long  grass,  snigs  only  in 
spring  and  first  part  of  summer,  and  poascascs  all  tho  other 
features  of  the  true  lark. 

Rivers. — There  are  only  two  rivers  of  any  importance  in  this 
quarter  of  ]Vranchuri(v  viz.  the  Liau  HOy  and  tne  Ta-tjang  Bo, 
The  former  rises  in  Mongolia,  and  after  pursuing  an  easterly 
course  of  about  400  miles  turns  southwards  and  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Liau-tung.  Within  150  ye^rs  large  junks  used 
to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  city  of  New-chwang,  but  owing 
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either  to  the  accumulatioD  of  debris,  or,  as  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  ill  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  coiuitry,  they  can 
only  now  reach  the  town,  called  Yiug-taze  (Yin-kou),  where  the 
foreign  settlement  is,  about  2U  miles  from  the  bar.  Here,  however, 
there  is  plenty  of  water  for  ships  of  large  tonnage,  and  the  river 
is  about  050  feet  wide.  The  tide  affects  the  stream  for  many 
miles ;  good  sized  junks  can  yet  ascend  to  Tien -ch wan g-tai,  and 
boats  as  far  as  Moukden.  On  the  5Ioukden  branch,  wliile  small 
junks  can  yet  ascend  as  far  as  Tie-ling^  on  the  main  stroam,  at 
high  water  there  is  about  16  feet  on  the  bar.  The  other  river 
rises  among  the  hiUs,  about  lat.  41°  N.  and  long.  123°  30'  E^ 
receives  a  great  many  minor  streams,  but  especially  one  from 
the  borders  of  Corea,  flows  south-east,  and  poiu*s  its  waters  into 
the  Yellow  Sea.  At  ilrst  rapid,  owing  to  the  conformation  of  the 
country,  it  gradually  becomes  slower  aa  it  nears  the  oc^au,  and 
for  the  last  15  miles  of  its  course  is  rather  an  important  river- 
Tho  tide  also  affects  it  for  this  distance,  and  it  is  fully  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  Great  Hi^jhuays. — First  among  these  stands  the  Impe- 
rial Highway,  which  runs  from  Pekiu,  tlirough  the  Great  Wall  at 
Shan-liai-kwan,  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Liau-tung,  on  to 
Moukden.  Thus  far  it  ban  watch-towers  cvi:ry  10  li  (3^  miles), 
regulai*  guard-houses,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  great 
roads — only,  like  the  rest,  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Passing 
through  Moukden  this  highway  sends  off  a  branch  to  Corea, 
while  the  main-road  continues  on  to  Kin'n,  where  it  again  bifur- 
cates, one  branch  going  vw  A-she-hoh  to  Sun-sing,  the  limits  of 
the  em[iire  in  this  direction,  and  the  other  via  ^inguta  and 
Hun-<*hwen  to  the  sea  at  Possiet. 

The  second  great  road  runs  from  Ying-taze,  the  oort  of 
New-chwang,  through  Moukden,  where  it  diverges  north  ty  west 
to  Fa-kwho-mun,  thence  tlirough  Mogolia  to  Aoong-ying-tsze, 
and  Pe-tu-na,  and  thence  on  Tsi-tsi-har,  Mergen,  and  the 
Amoor. 

A  third  great  road  proceeds  from  Ying-tsze  to  Kai-chiiu, 
thence  south  to  Foo-chau,  where  it  divides — one  branch  going 
south  to  Kin-chau  and  end  of  the  promontory,  and  the  other 
south-east,  to  Pi-tsze-woa.  Another  road  goes  from  Ying-tsze 
via  Siu-yen  to  Fung-whang-ching  and  the  Gate  of  Corea. 

Besides  these  there  are  minor  roads  in  all  directions  to  all 
the  chief  villages,  and  by  means  of  them  you  cau  go  entirely 
round  tho  promout^jry. 

These  roads  may  fie  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature — no  one 
looks  after  tliem — nor  is  there  any  toll,  except  at  the  Passes 
leading  into  Mongolia.  Tho  weather  rules  tliem.  In  the  level 
"itricts  they  are  just  lines  of  deep  ruts,  irregular  and  uneven, 
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whinh,  in  course  of  time,  would  become  utterly  impassablo- 
But  the  rain  obviates  this  evil,  by  washing  them  ml  into  a 
common  puddle,  when  it  ceaaefi.  Carta  then  plunge  through 
them,  leaATng  new  tracks.  The  sun  liardens  them,  and  tiiis 
process  of  repair  is  perpetually  repeated,  and  it  is  all  they 
receive. 

They  are  provided  with  good  ferries  at  all  the  rivers,  and  the 
inns  that  occur  every  few  li  are  much  better  than  the  same 
Lostleries  in  iShan-tung  and  Chi-li. 

Ohief  CUie$,~l.  RCoukden  (lat.  41°  40',  long.  123°  50'),  more 
oommoaly  called  Shin-yang,  or  the  capital  of  Jlanchnria.  It 
lien  on  the  north  of  the  River  Shinoni,  affluent  of  the  Liau  Ho, 
and  is  very  pleasantly  situated.  It  is  a  large  city  with  high 
gates;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  full  of  good  shops.  Being 
9ie  chief  city  of  the  province,  all  kinds  of  produce  j)eculinr 
to  the  country  find  their  way  to  it,  and  it  is  thus  an  em[)0- 
rium  of  native  goods,  the  seat  of  considerable  distributing  trade 
of  all  descriptions.  We  found  many  foreign  comruoditiiis  for 
sale,  such  as  Russian  cloth,  I^Iaiichostcr  goods,  foreign  iron, 
watches,  &c.  Fur  shorw,  full  of  iiue  furs,  were  found  in  great 
numljers  in  the  Great  East  and  West  Street  Tliere  were  also 
several  large  book-shops,  speaking  well  for  the  literary  t^istes 
of  the  people.  Tliero  was  a  bell  and  a  dnim-tower.  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  provincial  ca|tital.  The  city  was  full  of  i)eople, 
and  everything  had  a  well-to-<lo  appearance  about  it.  The 
suntheru  and  western  suburbs  are  likewise  very  extensive, 
2.  Kiug-chau-foo,  lat.  41°  12';  long.  121°  10'.  ITiis  city  stands 
next  in  importance.  It  lies  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  general  goods.  It  has  been  described 
in  a  former  paper.  3.  Liau-yang,  lat.  41°  18' ;  long.  123^  10'. 
This  city,  once  the  capital,  embraces  witLiu  its  walls  a  hirge 
area  of  ground,  much  of  which  is  now  laid  down  under  cul- 
tivation, chierty  as  vegetable  gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city,  however,  there  are  many  large  and  excellent  shops,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  amount  of  country  trade.  4.  Hai- 
chung,  lat  40°  52';  lonp.  122°  40'.  This  city,  much  smaller 
in  circumference  than  Liau-yan^,  has  about  an  equal  amount 
of  business.  The  shops  were  w(fll  stocked  and  the  pt'onlo  wrll 
to  do.  5.  Kai-chau,  lat.  40°  30';  long.  122°  18'.  This  city 
19  more  compact  than  either  Hai-chung  or  Liau-yang,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade.  It  lies  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
a  good  many  junks  visit  the  seaport  whii'h  is  connected 
with  it,  and  thus  there  is  some  import  and  export  trade. 
6.  Foo^hau,  lat  30°  50';  long.  121°  38'.  This  is  a  neat  well 
built  city,  hut  of  little  importance,  except  as  the  centre  of  some 
country  trade.     7.  Kinohuu,  lat  39°  10' ;  long.  121°  36'.    Larger 
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tlian  Foo-chfiu,  wa]ls  equally  good ;  it  has  about  the  same  amouBt 
of  business,  but  is  a  mucli  less  pleasant  city.  It  is  wadlied  by 
the  sea,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  coast  no  juiil«  can 
trade  in  the  neighbourliood.  Tliey  accordingly  visit  the  smaller 
seaports  on  the  south-west,  or  IVlien-whan  Bay  on  the  south- 
east. 8.  Siu-yen,  lat  40^  15';  long.  123°  18'.  Fung-whang- 
chiiig,  lat.  40°  32',  long.  124°  U';  and  Now-chwang,  lat  4  P,  long. 
122^^  30*.  These  cities  iKwsess  ouo  important  feature  in  com- 
mon, and  one  quite  unUko  those  above  described.  The  former 
are  bona  fide  Chinese  cities,  within  high  walls,  with  good  gates, 
&c.,  hut  these  are  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  that  tlie  city  pn>per 
is  a  comparatively  small  sqinire  enclosure,  with  a  raixlenvtely 
high  wall,  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  mandarin  offices, 
while  all  the  ousiness  is  done  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  ex- 
tensive and  regularly  laid  out.  The  chief  street  in  the  suhurb 
of  Siu-yen  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  contains  many  good  shops. 
It  is  famed  for  its  finely  veined  stones,  and  many  find  their 
occupation  in  cutting  and  polishing  marble  ornaments  of  various 
descriptions,  fl.  Fung-whaug-ching.  This  city  has  a  good  coun- 
try trade,  and  exeeeos  Siu-yen  in  population  and  importance. 
Being  nearest  to  Corea,  it  has  gathered  some  notoriety  as  the 
emjwnnm  of  C<:)rca  go<:)<ls,  and  is  the  first  pljicc  where  the  Chinese 
and  Corean  officials  exchange  courtesies,  as  the  embassy  from  the 
latter  country  passes  on  to  Pekin.  10.  The  native  city  of  New- 
cbwang  is  larger  than  either  Siu-yen  or  Fung-whang-ching,  but 
the  suburhs  are  much  less  extensive.  The  place  is  famous  for 
its  excellent  water,  which  is  used  in  the  manufactm'o  of  spirits, 
and  is  als^j  noted  for  the  production  of  salt[K.'tre. 

SeaporU, — As  might  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
country,  there  are  many  seaports  of  less  or  greiitcr  importance 
all  over  the  coast,  but  there  are  only  three  of  any  note.  The 
first  and  chief  is  Ying-tsze  (Yinkoa).  <m  the  Liau  Ho,  where  the 
foreign  settlement  is  established.  The  mtun  street  of  this  is  fnlly 
2  miles  in  lengtli,  the  native  warehouses  are  most  exterisive,  and 
the  trade  is  very  large.  Junks  from  all  rpiarters  visit  it,  and  the 
foreig^n  shipping  is  now  considerai>lo.  The  seaiwrt  next  in  mag- 
nitude is  Ta-koo-shan,  lat.  39°  55',  long.  123*^  50'.  This  town 
is  on  the  Ta-yang  Ho,  and  lies  about  12  miles  from  the  Yellow 
Sea.  Like  Ying-tsze  it  possesses  many  large  native  warehouses, 
and  is  the  medium  through  which  a  tremendous  amount  of  pro- 
duce from  the  north  is  exported.  It  competes  with  Ying-tszo 
in  soliciting  the  trade  in  pulse  and  brancake.  but  is  not  likely  to 
BUcceed.  At  the  same  time  we  met  gre^t  quantities  of  goods 
on  the  way  to  this  port,  wluch,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  could 
as  easily  have  been  conveyed  to  the  otlier.  There  was  a  great 
amount  of  native  shipping  in  the  harbour,  but  chiefly  junks  of 
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second  and,  third  class.  Opposite  the  port  the  river  is  about 
1100  yards  wide,  a  line  broad  fiowinfi;  stream.  The  tide  rises 
and  falls  a  pood  many  feet,  thus  facilitatin;;  navigatiDn,  but  the 
bar  is  more  formidable  than  at  Ying-lsze,  so  much  so  that 
large  southern  junks  find  it  advisable  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
outside.  Like  Yiug-tsze,  the  river  is  frozen  over  from  the  end 
of  November  till  Mai-ch.  Another  harbour  of  some  note  is 
that  called  Pi-tsze-woa,  lat.  39''  18';  long.  Ili2^  18'.  This  port 
is  situated  on  the  sea,  and  the  harbour  is  pretty  well  defended 
from  winds  from  nW  quarters  by  a  series  of  rocks,  wliieh  form 
a  semicircle  around  it.  Unfortunately  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
many  of  the  junks  are  left  high  and  dry  when  the  tide  is  out. 
This  could  be  remedied  by  a  pier,  and  it  would  bo  worth  while 
to  conetnict  one,  for  this  place  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
open  all  the  year  round.  The  warehouses  here  are  also  large, 
and  the  import  and  export  trade  considerable. 

Villages  and  Hamlets. — Villages  of  any  size  are  much  less 
frequent  than  in  China  (except  in  some  parts  of  the  alluvial 

Elain),  and  instead  of  them  we  have  hamlets  of  a  few  houses 
ere  and  there  all  over  the  country — embryo  villages,  whif-h 
one  day  will  doubtless  rival  their  progenitors  on  the  mainlau(L 
They  are  generally  situated  in  pleasant  lot^alities,  and  are  well- 
built  of  good  stone,  having  fann-yard,  dwelLiug-house,  and 
ever3rthing  complete.  Ah  a  rule,  the  {veojile  are  peaceably 
disposed.  In  all  our  travels,  in  regions  near  and  remote,  in  the 
plain  and  among  the  mountains,  we  have  never  met  the  slightest 
molestation  whatever.  We  have  heard  of  robbers  and  mounte*! 
banditti,  but  liave  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have  met  with 
one. 

Population. — ^T.  T.  Meadows,  Eso.,  ber  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul,  who  has  travelled  extensively  over  the  province,  and 
who  is  now  on  an  artluonw  journey  towanls  Tsi-tsi-nar,  estimated 
the  TMjpuliition  to  be  about  1*-^.OOQ,OUO.  Putting  one  thing  with 
another  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  numbers  not  far  wrong. 
11ie  population  consists  of  Manchus  and  Chinese.  Origiimlly 
the  abode  of  the  former,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  migrated 
northwards,  and  the  country  has  been  occupied  chiefly  by  immi- 
grants from  Shantung.  A  proportion  of  the  aborigines  still 
remain;  in  some  places  as  many  as  one  in  three,  in  other  places 
one  in  ten,  and  so  on  in  various  ratio;  but  those  who  have 
remained  behind  have  invariably  settled  down  either  as  farmers 
or  in  some  other  definite  occupation,  and  are  assimilating  them- 
selves to  the  Chinese  in  almost  every  resiK'ct.  Some  few  of  the 
more  aged  still  speak  the  Manchu  language,  but  in  adilition 
they  all  speak  the  Mandarin  colloquial,  and  the  youths  are 
taught  from  Chinese  books  in  their  schoob,  just  as  over  other 
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portions  of  the  empire.  In  some  places  youths  are  instructed 
in  the  Manchu  character  after  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese,  but  such  iustancen  are  rare,  and  the  language  is 
evidently  dying  out.  The  prevailing  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  thus  Chinese,  and  have  introduced  all  tlie  peculiarities  of 
their  fatlierland  into  their  adopted  pouiitry.  Ihe  jH:)pulation 
being  leas  dense,  the  soil  fertile,  tlie  country  new,  they  have 
more  money  to  spare  than  in  Shantung  and  elsewhere  on  the 
mainland,  and  on  the  whole  are  extremely  comfortable.  The 
head  men  of  hamlets  generally  club  together  and  invite  over 
some  poor  scholars  frum  their  native  district  to  instruct  their 
progeny,  and  thus  education  is  diffused  among  them  as  well  as 
in  the  cities.  Year  by  year  great  numbers  of  coolies  come  over, 
and  make  higli  wages  as  labourers.  Some  go  back,  carrying 
their  CAmings  with  tlieni ;  while  others  invite  their  families  over, 
and  settle  down  permuoetttly.  Thus  annually  they  add  to  their 
numbers.  When  travelling  among  them  it  was  interesting  and 
amusing  to  find  them  eagerly  enquiring  of  my  assistants,  who 
were  from  Shantung  and  Chili,  where  they  came  from  ;  and  if  it 
happened,  as  it  often  did,  that  one  or  other  was  acquainted  with 
their  native  distriL-ts,  they  at  once  had  no  end  of  questions 
about  their  kindred  and  friends,  just  as  old  colonistii  all  the 
world  over  besiege  emigrants  fresh  from  borne. 

Industrial  PurstiUs. — The  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  in  trad(^>8  bearing  u[K)n  that  pursuit,  such  as 
blacxsmiths,  wrights,  carters,  &c.  iSome  are  employed  in 
mining  operations  and  others  in  fishing,  but  these  are  a  mere 
fractiim  of  the  jwpuUition.  Cotton  cloth  and  silk  are  manufac- 
tured to  some  small  extent,  but  that  is  peribrmed  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families  in  their  leisure  time.  Their  crops  raised  are 
diverse  and  important 

WJieat. — Whenever  spring  prevails,  wheat  is  the  first  thing 
attended  to.  It  is  kowu  at  once,  and  is  ripe  by  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  ground  is  then  again  prepared  and  pulse  put  in, 
wlxich  in  its  turn  is  ready  for  uarvest  in  October.  11ms  they 
have  two  crops.  ^After  the  wheat  is  sown,  they  prepare  for 
their  millet,  maize,  potatoes,  &o.,  of  which  they  have  only  one 
crop. 

OAton. — This  important  article  of  commerce  is  grown  in 
several  places  in  considerable  quantities.  The  chief  producing 
districtfi  are  first,  Kin-chau  ;  second,  Ilai-chung  and  Liau-yang  ; 
third,  Hyoung-yoh,  south  of  Kai-chau.  The  staple  is  very- 
fair  and  the  colour  very  good,  and  it  could  bo  grown  in  much 
greater  quantities  if  necessary.  They  plant  the  seeds  towards 
the  close  of  April,  and  pluck  the  cotton  in  October.  They  steep 
the  seed  iu  liquid  manure  before  sowin::.  but  this  is 
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total  of  all  the  labour  expended  upon  it.    They  never  irrigate 
it,  bat  leftve  it  to  the  influences  of  tne  weather. 

They  express  oil  from  the  seed,  which  they  use  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  The  refuse,  in  the  form  of  small  cheese  or  cake, 
they  use  for  feeding  cattle,  the  roots  and  stalks  and  branches 
thi^y  burn  for  fuel,  and  thus  they  utilitte  ever}'  particle  of 
the  plaut.  As  I  have  elsewhere,  hiuted,  seed  from  this  region 
might  grow  aud  be  remunerative  in  many  places  of  ceutx*al 
Europe. 

Silk. — The  mulberry-tree  and  the  silk  produced  from  it  aro 
very  ran? ;  but  the  common  coarse  porjue  silk  can  be  bid  in 
any  quantity,  and  could  be  grown  to  any  extent  among  the 
mountains  hitherto  unused  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  neod  say 
uotluug  in  reference  to  tliese  matters  alter  the  able  report  of 
T.  T.  SreAdows,  Esq.,  her  Britannic  Muiestys  Consul  at 
New-chwang,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

Indigo. — This  is  prciduced  in  trcmeiuloas  quantifies  in  that 
district  of  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Moukden,  We 
met  strings  of  cai*t8  of  seven  and  eiglit  mules  each,  day  after 
day  on  our  journeys,  conveying  this  commodity  to  the  south  for 
sale  and  exportation.  Each  cart  carried  about  2000  catties, 
and  we  met  from  20  to  30  carts  fer  diem,  so  that  the  sum  total 
must  be  something  prodigious.  Though  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  the  above-named  district,  it  is  by  no  moans  con- 
fined to  that  li>cality.  We  foimd  it  in  several  places  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  and  on  the  north-east  coast.  The  quality 
appears  to  be  excellent,  and  it  deserves  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  our  merchants. 

Tobacco  is  grown  extensively  in  all  directions,  and  is  exported 
in  great  quantities.  It  is  highly  relished  for  its  good  flavour, 
and 'brings  a  good  price  in  the  south. 

Minerms.—i^ot  only  is  the  soil  fertile  and  the  crops  varied, 
the  country  uiiderueath  is  rich  ui  mint^ral  resources.  Coal  pre- 
vails very  extensively  in  uU  parts  of  the  country.  We  found  it 
both  in  the  north  and  south  in  common  use  among  the  people. 
One  of  the  chief  producing  districts  lies  on  the  north-east  of 
Liau-yan^.  In  this  locality  two  places  stand  out  promuiently 
— one  called  lilu-kia-kow,  alxiut  (>0  li,  or  18  miles,  north-east 
of  that  city,  and  the  other,  l*un-hi-hoo,  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  former  place  in  the  same  direction.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  are  mined  in  these  places  and  distribaited  all  over  the 
country.  The  coal  is  good  and  used  fur  all  sorts  of  purjKJSt^s. 
Another  pniducing  district  lies  90  li  south  of  the  city  of  Foo- 
chau,  in  clo^e  proximity  to  the  coast.  Junks  can  come  close  to 
the  pita,  and  thus  great  quantities  are  exported,  especially  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Shantung.    The  seams  a2>pear 
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to  be  of  p^eat  thickness.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  the  people 
informed  me  that  they  could  not  speak  definitely  on  this  pomt, 
that  the  coal  existed  iu  all  directions  and  in  the  mine  was  not 
only  iu  front  of  them  but  aboTO  and  beneath  them,  and  that  thoy 
dug  out  from  the  heart  of  it.  Referring  to  the  etate  in  which 
the  coal  was  brought  out,  chiefly  small,  they  said  they  could  not 
mine  it  in  lumjis,  but  referred  me  to  another  region  where  coal 
was  obfcaiu€H]  in  large  pieces.  In  addition  to  these  two  lucalities, 
which  are  in  active  operation,  I  heard  of  others  which  have  been 
mined  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  but  now  closed.  The  one  alluded 
to  with  the  j^eatest  interest  by  tlie  natives  lies  in  lat.  39*^  30', 
long.  121"  58',  called  Po-la-dien,  a  place  near  the  centre  of  tho 
promontory.  Here  coal  had  been  miued  up  to  the  middle  of 
last  year,  and  the  quality  was  rejwrted  to  have  been  very  fine. 
Another  place  was  tho  smallest  of  the  two  islands  to  the  south- 
west of  Kin-chau,  called  Sian-yen-tan,  and  yet  another  con- 
tiguous to  the  sea  in  the  Ta-Iien-whan  Bay,  south  by  east  of  that 
same  city.  Besides  these,  cool  is  also  reported  to  exist  to  the 
east  of  the  Ta-yang  Ho, 

Peat. — This  fuel  exists  in  great  abundance  along  the  east  of 
the  promontory.  We  found  it  m  use  at  the  seaport  ot  Pi-tsze-woa, 
and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  such  a  commodity  in  this 
countr}^ ;  but  our  wonder  and  amazement  reached  its  point  of 
culmination  when,  two  days afterwunls,  we  found  it  at  every  inn 
— huge  slacks  of  it  carefully  built  up  in  every  farmyard,  a  "  peat 
reek  *  perfuming  everything,  and  at  last  entering  a  peat-bog 
which  continued  ali>ug  the  line  of  the  grejit  road  for  fully  50 
miles.  We  saw  tho  cuttings  from  which  it  was  obtained,  and 
walls  of  peat  of  great  height  in  process  of  drying.  The  peat  is 
tlie  good  black,  not  the  brown  varii^ty. 

Ito71. — Two  districts  are  famed  thrcaighout  the  country  as  pro- 
ducing this  metal.  The  first,  Pun-hidioo,  where  coal  is  likewise 
mined,  and  the  other  about  18  miles  south-west  of  this,  called 
Su-ma-gi.  Tho  iron  diflei-a  i\\  quality — tliat  yit-lded  by  the  former 
place  bt'ing  much  harder,  and  taking  on  a  finer  edge  and  jjolish 
than  the  latter.  The  ore  must  be  extremely  abundant  in  these 
places,  a<»,  excepting  what  has  of  late  been  bought  at  the  foreign 
market,  they  supply  the  wants  of  tlie  whole  country.  Though 
the  production  is  at  present  confined  to  the  two  places  just  named, 
it  must  exist  in  many  other  localities.  One  place  we  know,  viz., 
that  island  on  the  west  of  tlie  extreme  end  of  the  promontory, 
called  the  Liau-ti-shan,  or  the  "  honourablo  iron  nill,"  which 
contains  magnetic  iron-ore,  if  not  wholly  composed  of  this  mate- 
rial, as  it  affects  the  compasses  of  ships  which  sail  too  near  it. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  related  to  that  fine  magnetic  oi'e  which  abounds 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Shantung. 
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Gold. — As  might  be  anticipated,  this  precious  metal  is  no 

stranger.  It  is  found  in  many  places  towards  the  south  of  tlie 
promontory  in  greater  or  lesaer  quantities ;  but  the  most  famous 
aistrict  is  that  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Py-li 
Eiver.  Here  we  passed  over  gold-diggings  and  a  gold-producing 
country,  about  40  miles  in  length  by  10  broad.  Last  year  a 
serious  quarrel  arose  among  the  gold-seekers»  which  resulted  in 
murder,  and  on  this  account  the  mandarins  interfered  and  put 
an  end  to  the  occupation  for  the  present.  We  also  heard  of  gold 
at  Kin-chau,  which  may  be  interpreted  the  "  gold-district  city." 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead, — Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains 
to  the  west  of  Liau-kia-kow,  lat.  40°  2',  long.  122°  10',  and  also  in 
other  places;  but,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  passing 
through  the  country,  to  obtain  much  definite  information  as  to 
metals  of  this  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  thoir  existence — 
the  nature  of  the  rocks,  the  direction  of  the  raountainsT  the  fact 
that  they  abound  in  Shantung  and  Corea,  still  j>oint  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  presence.  But  not  only  so — there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  north  by 
Bouthj  or  nnrthH?a8t  by  south-west.  This  harmonises  with  tho 
line  of  mountains  in  Japan,  Formosa,  Looclioo,  and  Aleutian 
Islands.  Moreover,  as  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  shown,  "  it 
coincides  with  the  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  which 
passes  by  the  Cordilleras  of  South  Ameriai  and  the  Itocky 
Mountains  of  the  north,  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  mountain 
system  of  Oriental  Asia  and  that  of  the  Great  American  chains 
are  of  the  same  date."  Ihit  a  still  more  important  influence 
appears  equally  evident..  The  mineral  wealth  must  be  distributed 
in  similar  proportions  in  both  continents.  We  know  this  to  be 
true  of  coal  and  iron,  which  are  always  the  first  minerals  to  be 
discovered ;  for  in  no  quarter  of  the  world,  except  America,  have 
we  such  extensive  coal  and  iron  fields  as  in  China,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  magnetic  ore  in  Vancouver's  Island  is  the 
same  as  that  which  abounds  in  North  China.  The  same  appears 
true  also  in  refojcnco  to  gold.  California  and  C<*lumljia  lie  in 
nearly  the  same  parallels  of  latitnde  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  distribution  of  gold  here  appears  quit« 
equal  to  that  in  America.  It  is  found  in  the  affluents  of  the 
Yangtsze  Kiang,  on  the  extreme  west;  in  Shensi,  where  tho 
Jesuit  fathers  tell  us  that  an  infinite  number  of  people  gained 
their  livelihood  by  it;  it  abounds  in  Shantung,  Corea,  Japan, 
Manchuria,  and  not  only  bo,  but  there  are  great  gold-diggings 
scattered  here  and  there  over  Mongolia  and  Siberiiu  Few  knew 
aught  of  the  great  extent  of  the  coal  and  iron,  and  no  one  had 
any  idea  of  me  abundance  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c.,  in  the 
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Western  States,  till  the  recent  soientiGo  inve^igations  appointed 
by  the  American  Government  diselosed  their  hidden  treasures ; 
and  80  we  venture  to  predict,  that  were  a  similar  investigation  to 
be  made  here,  it  would  lead  to  discoveries  equally  astounding. 

Commeree. — Under  this  head  1  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Trade  Reports  sent  in  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Meadows,  and 
also  to  the  valuable  memorandum  presented  by  Mr.  M'Pherson 
in  the  Custom-house  Returns  for  1865,  Since,  however,  this 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  may  be  unable  to  procure 
these  papers,  I  subjoin  the  followiug  Table  from  the  Custom- 
house Ketumfl  for  1866 : — 

Kkw-chwaso. 


iMTOKO. 


1868. 


1866. 


Cotton  plec«  goods : — 

fikirUugs,  gre^ 

Shirtiugs,  whit« 

T  cloths        

Other  descriptions,  total  value  ■ 

Woollen  goods 

^  CamleU         pieces 

Habit,  broad  and  mid.  cloth,  and^ 
Spauibb  stripes / 

Lastings        

Tougills,  lustres,  &C. 

Opiom       peeoli 

Sugar  and  cacdy      ..     ..       ,, 
Iroa.  nailrod,  and  bar     ..       .  i 

Wiiiilow  glass boxes 

Sundries,  T&lne        

Total  taeb        


P&ecoii. 

3U,45U 
4.450 
S,6G0 


300 

30i 

645 

1,405 

2,671 

36,169 

1^.384 

1.630 


TmU. 


1*3,789 


34.553 


1.708,310 

161.071 

53,395 

4.075 

211.575 


PiMM, 


2,346,767 


TmI*. 


30,230 
9,600 

12,906 

•• 
156,907 

'7O8 

58.900 

645 

- 

3.414 

I. 518 
45.49^ 

14.807 
3.607 

697,882 

244.433 

46.268 

7.018 

273.144 

1,686,176 


Expocn. 

1866. 

1866, 

Tack. 

Tm4l 

Rice          

pecals 

., 

37,728 

75,456 

Bean-cakes     ..     .. 

pieces 

U 753, 733 

666.418 

1,787.978 

805,586 

Beaus  and  peas 

pecuis 

746.732 

897,081 

901.320 

1 ,031 ,050 

Bean-oil 

3,998 

16.394 

11,040 

7^.759 

Barley      

3,729 

5.593 

3.418 

10.254 

Millet      

27,888 

16,733 

34,078 

27,262 

Cotton      

,, 

.. 

309 

11.333 

Ginseng          ..     .. 

154 

28,378 

84 

15,188 

Shanuhoo        ..      .. 

5,108 

12,774 

S.667 

10.672 

Melon-seeds    ..      .. 

6,476 

19.431 

S,442 

7.332 

Sundries 

■■      •• 

-- 

255.128 

58,442 

Total  tads 

•• 

1,919,930 

9,167,314 

The  tra<^le  for  the  year  ISSiy  stands  thus:   imports,  value 
taels  2,346,767 ;  exports,  1,919,930 :  total,  4,266,097.    This  only 
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includes  what  was  sliipncd  in  foreign  bottoms  at  the  port  of 

Ying-tjze.  Supposing  me  gctods  skipped  iii  junks  ut  that  place 
to  equal  that  in  foreign  vessels  and  all  the  other  seaports  taken 
together  to  be  one  and  a  half  more  than  the  native  junk-trade 
at  that  port  (a  very  moderate  computation),  it  would  give 
taels  14,933,431),  or  nearly  five  milliouB  sterling,  as  the  sum 
total. 

Those  who  have  followed  me  so  far  must  often  have  thought 
of  Canada  in  eomparistm  with  this  country.  They  jjossess 
many  points  of  resemblance.  A  climate  similar  in  its  general 
featiires,  an  equally  fertile  soil,  yielding  similar  crops,  and 
each  having  a  northern  temtory  famous  for  its  furs,  each 
drained  by  a  great  river  and  pOHfiessing  a  variety  of  minor 
seaports.  But  in  some  respects  Manchuria  bears  the  palm,  the 
climate  is  a  shade  less  severe,  it  probably  possesses  greater 
mineral  wealth,  produces  cotton  and  silk  unknown  in  that 
dependency,  and  in  addition  has  seaports  on  the  soutli  which 
are  open  all  the  year  round.  1  mnke  this  comparison  to  bring 
the  matter  home.  How  important  has  Canada  been  esteemed, 
and  bow  jwx)r  our  u]>preciation  of  the  other !  And  yet  the  latter 
is  the  richer  of  the  two. 

TJie  Dev€loj)})ieni  of  the  Country, — Having  thus  surveyed 
Southern  Manchuria,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  can  the 
resources  of  the  countr)'  be  l>est  develoj>ed?  I  am  not  forgetful 
of  the  proverb,  Ne  sutor  ultra  erepidam  ;  hnit  having  travelled 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  and  become  naturally  in- 
terested in  its  people,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  one  or  two 
euggestious  ou  thia  point,  Utopmu,  though  it  may  seem,  yet  be- 
lieving as  I  do  in  the  law  of  aflvancement  which  Almighty  God 
has  imposed  upon  man,  and  which  ts  so  rupitlly  working  itself  ont 
in  these  days,  1  vcntui'o  Uj  buggest  an  llio  iii*st  aiid  chief  means 
towards  the  opening  up  of  tlie  country,  that  a  railway  be  con- 
structed commencing  at  Ta-Uen-u^han  Bay  on  the  southern  point 
of  the  promontory,  and  proceeding  northwards  via  Kiu-chau, 
Foo-chau,  Kai-tJuiu,  Hai-chung,  Lian-yang,  fllonkden,  and  on 
to  the  pulne  and  indigo  producing  districts  in  the  north. 
Nature  would  seem  to  have  provided  for  this,  intismuch  as  from 
the  point  mentioned  on  through  the  busy  cities  1  have  indicated, 
there  is  a  succession  of  valleys  running  north  and  south,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  tunnelling  and  little  need  for 
cuttings.  A  few  insignificant  ridges,  which  would  requii-e  only 
slight  gradients,  beinp  the  only  obstacles  of  any  imj)ortance. 
lieaching  Kai-chau,  the  country  beyond  northwaids  is  a  level 
plain.  Tliis  line  would  thus  command  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  country,  it  would  have  minerals  along  its  whole  course, 
and  a  cool-tield  at  Ta-Iien-whan  Bay,  its  souUiem  termiutis.   Ta- 
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lien-whan  Bay  is  well  known  for  good  shelter  and  depth  of  water, 
as  it  was  thu  rendi^zvoua  of  our  fleet  duriug  the  winter  of  135li. 
It  is  open  all  tlie  year,  aud  so  obviates  tliat  stoguatiou  which 
lies  as  an  incubu;)  upon  energy  for  so  many  months  in  the  year. 
For  many  reasons  the  present  port,  Ying-t«5e,  would  never  do  in 
the  new  order  of  tilings ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
fact  of  its  being  frozen  up  for  fully  four  months  every  year, 
independently  ot  the  apparent  shallowing  of  the  water  resulting 
at  once  from  the  accumulation  of  silt,  tind  the  rising  of  the 
country,  which  must  end  in  leaving  that  market  like  its  prede- 
cessors, high  beyond  navigable  limits,  would  infallibly  remove 
bosiness  to  the  more  eligible  spot.  Again,  a  milway  would 
provide  for  the  permanent  security  of  the  country,  bring  pro- 
ducer and  purchaspr  face  to  ftice,  prevent  illegal  imposts,  and 
in  ten  thouiuud  other  ways  benefit  the  people.  The  necessity 
for  the  former  consideration  was  powerfully  forced  on  my  atten- 
tion during  my  last  visit.  Towai-ds  the  close  of  the  summer, 
only  two  months  before  my  visit,  200  robbers  lauded  from  a 
junk  atTa-kcM>shan,and  billeted  themselves  upon  that  populous 
town  and  levied  blackmnLl.  I  could  hardly  believe  it,  yet  so  it 
was.  A  portion  of  them  had  stayerl  in  the  same  inn  where  I 
lodged,  and  not  only  made  a  most  exorbitant  demand  upon  the 
townsmen,  but  had  every  requirement  complied  with.  Eight  of 
them  appeiired  one  morning  at  another  small  seaport,  Ta-chang, 
through  which  I  passed,  and  demanded  1000  taels  each,  with 
the  threat  that  if  not  forthcoming  immediately  their  com- 
rades would  come  down  and  burn  the  place,  Tbey  got  the 
money  at  once,  aud  in  this  fashion  they  went  over  the  country 
for  some  time  till  soldiers  came  from  Kirin,  or  rather  till  they 
themselves  were  pletised  to  go.  They  tht-n  embarked  in  a  large 
junk,  and  by  a  clever  trick  (as  I  believe)  got  the  gunboats 
(English  and  French)  at  Chefoo,  to  start  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
to  the  Miau-tau  Islands,  then,  the  coast  being  clear,  came  into 
this  port  (Chefou)  in  a  heavily  armed  junk  with  good  [supers, 
refreshed  themselves,  and  then  made  o9'  to  the  south,  Ihey 
were  called  the  "  hong-hu-tsz,"  or  '*  red-bearded  robbers."  1 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  name,  and  was  infanned  that 
they  had  their  faces  painted  red,  and  coloured  horse-hair  for 
beards.  \Vlmt  applies  to  Manchuria  applit-s  to  the  wliole  of  the 
north  of  China  ;  lifty  well-mounted  rubbers  could  ride  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  t!ie  laud.  There  is  no  sense  of 
security,  no  one  knows  in  what  direcliou  they  will  movi;,  they 
come  nearly  as  quick  as  news  can  liavel;  in  fact  generally 
announce  their  own  arrivaL  In  consequence  of  this  the  people 
bury  tlieir  silver  aud  gold,  transport  their  clothes  and  valuables 
to  strongliolds,  aud  content  themselves  with  the  bare  necessaries 
you  XXXIX.  c 
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of  life.  In  8Tich  a  state  of  matters  no  trade  can  flourish.  And 
not  tiuly  so,  tmflrc  is  uot  safe^  even  ou  the  irnmt  important  high- 
ways. Witness  the  newly  apfiointed  CIiine.se  niinister,  Mr, 
■Burliughame,  who  was  iiitorcepted  by  monutL'd  robbers  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Pekin,  between  the  rapitul  and  Tientsin. 
Something  luunt  be  done  immediately,  otherwise  disorganisation 
will  increase  and  commerce  vanish,  and  it  must  l)e  something 
powerful  and  tliorougli,  not  the  extension  of  the  foreig^n  inspec- 
torate, not  the  building  of  arsenals  and  naval  dockyards  on  the 
coast,  not  the  training  of  a  few  paltry  bunds  in  I'oreigu  drill  and 
such  things,  not  the  medicating  the  surface  wliile  the  disease  is 
in  tbe  vitals  and  widely  spread  over  the  wliole  body  corporate. 
A  bold  stroke  must  be  made  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved,  and 
I  again  submit  that  in  view  of  its  extent,  the  wide  diffusion  of 
foreign  ideas,  arms,  and  modes  of  warfare,  a  i-ailway  scheme  is 
now  a  sine  qua  non. 

Again,  Chiuii  needs  young  men  of  cdiu^ition  and  integrity  to 
aid  in  developing  itjs  mineral  wealth,  and  tn  the  manufiicture  of 
its  staples.  Ilere  then  woidd  bo  a  new  field  of  enterprise 
opened  to  engineers,  maohinista,  and  others  of  comparatively 
little  capital  who  might  come  ont,  and  by  entering  into  engage- 
ments with  wealthy  Chinese  iirms,  at  once  secure  their  own 
fortunes  and  help  in  tlie  udvaucement  of  this  great  people. 
Such  a  scheme  would  be  looked  upon  askance  by  capitalists  at 
home  and  merchantii  in  (.'hina  an  a  thing  Idady  to  mar  foreign 
tiiide.  But  it  could  do  this  only  for  the  moment,  and  the  result 
undoubtedly  would  be  advantageous  for  all.  In  any  case  it 
must  come  to  this,  and  merchants  must  prc[niro  fi>r  its  advents 
Once  acquainted  with  their  own  resources,  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  the  erection  of  manuliictories  on  the  spot  would  greatly 
benefit  themselves,  and  permitted  by  a  wise  and  fostering 
government,  the  Chinese  are  sure  to  enter  on  this  j)ath. 

Ckntual  and  Koutheun  JIaxchuria.. — Extad  and  Boun- 
daries,— In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  I  endeavoured  to  give 
some  account  of  Southeni  Manchnriiv,  and  now  I  add  some  notes 
taken  during  a  long  jonrnev  through  the  Central  and  Northern 
portions  of  the  country.  l*or  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity, 
I  shall  first  give  an  outline  of  my  route  as  indicated  on  the 
accompanying  map,  and  then  speak  of  the  various  things  which 
appear  worthy  of  remark,  under  separate  heads. 

(Starting  from  Yiug-tsze,  the  port  of  Xew-chwang.  wo  travelled 
north-east  to  Moukden,  thence  north  by  west  to  Fa-kwho-mun. 
Passing  through  this  gate  we  entered  Eastern  Mongolia,  and 
travelled  north  by  east  to  Kwan-clmng-isze.  Here  we  diverged 
north  by  west  to  Te-tu-na,  and  thence  eastward  to  A-she-Loh. 

From  this  our  route  lay  east  by  north  till  we  reached  San- 
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singr,  on  the  Soongori,  the  last  city  in  this  direction  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  Russians  have  surveverl  the  river  down 
this  leno^h,  ami  have  twioe  or  thrice  yisitetl  this  plac^,  so  that 
oar  explorations  and  theirs  have  met,  and  the  whole  of  this 
quarter  of  Asia  may  now  bo  ('nnsidered  aa  known.  Our  inten- 
tion was  to  proceed  from  here  due  south  to  Ninp;^ita.  but  finding 
that  there  was  no  cart-road — only  a  dangerous  bridle-path — not 
even  used  by  Mandarin  runners,  witli  no  accommo'laf  Ion,  and  also 
ascertaining  that  boiita  would  otrcupy  too  long  a  time,  with  no 
population  to  work  amongst,  we  were  forced  to  retrace  our 
steps  ft  portion  of  the  way,  and  then  proceeded  south  to  Kirin ; 
thence  homo  vul  Ki-yuen,  Tie-linir  and  Moukdon  ;  having  tra- 
velled in  all  about  140<)  or  1500  EiigltHh  miles. 

Central  Manchuria  or  Kirin  is  boundt^d  on  the  north  by  the 
Soongari,  on  the  east  by  the  Usuri  and  Russian  territory,  on  the 
south  by  Corea  and  Liau-tnng,  on  tiie  west  by  Soongari  and  a 
line  of  palisades,  which,  by  the  way,  like  the  other  palisa^lcs, 
exist  only  on  the  niiip  and  in  the  imagination  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China, 

There  is  n  sort  of  gate  at  the  Passes,  and  a  ditch  or  shadow 
of  a  fence  for  a  few  yards,  but  you  can  ride  round  and  round 
the  whole  affair. 

The  Russians  estimate  this  province  at  135,000  square  miles 
in  area. 

iSurfat'e, — Like  Southern  Maucliuria,  Central  Manchuria  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  a  level  prairie  country, 
and  the  other  mountainous;  only  the  two  portions  are  very 
unequal  in  size — the  f<irmer  lieiug  all  r^nniprisod  in  the  north- 
west corner,  within  the  link  of  the  8uong!iri,  while  all  to  the  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Fa-tuli-ha-rann  through  A-ahe-hoh,  and  on 
north-east  to  the  Soougarl,  as  well  m  the  remainder  of  the 
province  in  south  and  wet;t,  is  full  of  hills  of  various  maj_:;nitude. 

TJie  Mountain  Banges. — The  chief  of  the  mountniii-ranges 
in  Central  Manchuria  is  that  cjilled  the  Shan-alin  Mountains. 
Their  highest  peaks  lie  on  the  south-east  of  Kirin,  where  thoy 
reach  the  tremendous  height  ranging  from  10,00*J  to  r2,0(K) 
feet,  their  summits  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and 
glaciers.  From  this  point  they  run  north-east  and  south-west. 
Towards  the  north-east  they  form  the  watershed  of  the  Hurka 
and  the  Usuri,  and  afterwards  the  Soongari  an<l  llsnri,  and 
towards  the  south-west  they  form  the  btmudary  of  the  plain  of 
New-chwang  and  the  backbone  of  the  promontory.  These 
mountains  sometimes  rise  into  lulls  of  great  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, aa,  for  instance,  in  the  hills  of  One-thousand  Peaks  near 
Hai-chung,  hills  near  Sui-yen,  and  the  range  from  Fung-whang- 
ohing  to  the  Coreau  Gate.     Another  range  of  mountains  runs 
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through  a  portion  of  Northern  Manchuria,  enters  Central  Man- 
churia ahout  80  miles  east  of  A-she-hoh,  proceeds  south  by 
west  parallel  to  the  Kiver  Hurka — forming  a  second  watershed 
— then  continues  its  raarrh  past  Kirin  on  towards  Moukden, 
where  thev  ^railnally  subside  mto  the  plain. 

A  third  raugo  of  mountains  lies  in  tlie  Russian  territories 
east  of  the  U^uri  and  the  Amoor.  Their  highest  peaks  run 
parallel  to  the  sea  and  not  far  distant  from  it;  so  that  the 
streams  which  flow  eastward  ore  not  to  be  compared  in  size 
and  volume  to  those  which  flow  westward,  and  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Usuri  and  Amoor.  This  range,  as  a  rule,  appears  to 
be  higher  than  those  west  of  it.  (These  are  not  to  ue  looked 
at  as  single  ranges,  but  rather  separate  mountain  districts, 
lying  in  the  specified  directions,  and  often  forming  mountain 
masses  where  the  mountains  appear  to  be  tumbled  about  in  all 
quarters.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
ranges  coincides  witli  that  of  Southern  ^Manchuria,  Shan-tung, 
and,  indeed,  Cliina  in  general.  One  peculiarity  of  the  moun- 
tains in  this  region  deserves  notice.  Wo  repeatedly  come  on 
isolated  hills  in  the  plains,  often  perfect  cones.  These  some- 
times lie  in  a  line  about  15  or  20  miles  distant  from  ono 
anotlier,  as,  fnr  instance,  Siau-ku-shan  and  Ta-ku-shan,  south-west 
of  Kirin,  and  sometimes  dotted  over  the  plaia  Jike  dish-covei's 
on  the  table.  But  whether  in  range  or  in  solitary  beauty, 
they  have  a  family  likeness.  The  conical  configuration  prevails, 
ancl  this  shape,  together  with  the  peculiarity  just  noted,  extt^nds 
not  only  over  Manchuria,  but  iuto  China,  aflbrdinga  still  further 
proof  of  their  geological  identity. 

TJie  Great  Elvers, — Corresponding  to  the  three  chains  of 
mountains  are  throe  great  rivers,  viz.,  the  Soongan,  the  Hurka, 
and  the  Usuri. 

T7ie  Soongari,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important*  both  in 
reference  to  length  of  course,  volume  of  water,  and  extent  of 
basin,  takes  its  rise  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Shan-aliu 
Mountains,  and  nroceeds  in  a  direction  north  by  west,  receiving 
a  great  many  tributaries  from  the  surroundini;  hills,  and  sweeps 
past  Kirin — a  majestic  river.  Pasniug  Kiini  its  course  lies 
north  by  wo>t,  till  it  poshes  through  the  palisades  about  lat. 
44°  30',  wlure  it  enters  Mongolia,  and  takes  a  decided  north- 
westerly direction.  This  it  continues  till  it  passes  Pe-tu-na, 
where  it  receives  the  Kiver  Nonni,  and  there  tlows  cast  by  north, 
gradually  diverging  northwanl.s,  till  it  joins  the  Amoor,  or 
rather  till  tlio  Amoor  joins  it;  for  I  am  ineline^l  to  think  that 
it  shoulcl  be  looked  upon  ns  the  purentstroam,  inujsmuchasithas 
at  least  an  equal,  U  not  a  larger  volume  of  water,  and,  moreover. 
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maintains  its  former  direction  after  its  junction  with  the  Amoor. 
Its  flow  is  not  uniform,  swifter,  and  more  comprcsaed ;  about 
Kirin  it  becomes  wider,  and  more  sluggish  after  entering  the 
Mongoh'an  Steppes.  In  this  quarter  it  Bometimes  spreads  out 
over  a  mile  in  width,  with  an  averajre  depth  of  3  or  4  feet 
Here  and  there  it  forma  numerous  islets,  and  sometimes  divides 
into  two  brtinohes,  which  flow  nearly  parallel,  liaving  a  belt  of 
fine  land  between  them.  Nor  does  its  volume  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  its  flow,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  consequent  absorption. 

We  cmssed  it  at  four  different  places;  first  atPe-tn-na,  where 
we  found  it  about  \\  mile  in  width,  but  having  only  an  average 
depth  of  water  of  about  3  feet.  The  second  time  at  about  X. 
lat.  46°,  long.  128°  10',  where  we  found  it  about  400  yards  wide, 
and  deeper  than  we  could  ascertain  with  the  means  we  had — 
certainly  over  20  feet.  The  tliinl  place  was  at  San-sing,  where 
it  was  compressed  into  a  very  rapid,  deep  river ;  the  fourth 
place  was  on  our  return  journey,  a  little  north  of  Kirin,  where 
we  found  it  about  ^JOO  yards  wide,  and  an  average  depth  of  at 
least  12  feet.  In  the  centre  we  could  not  touch  the  l^ottom  as 
"we  passed  over.  This  speaks  of  the  great  height  of  tlie  hills 
in  tnat  quarter,  for  we  were  not  much  above  80  miles  from  its 
source  as  the  crow  flies.  TravelliJig  parallel  to  its  coureG  in 
Mongolia  and  Northern  Manchuria,  we  thus  saw  a  good  deal  of 
it.  There  were  a  good  many  third  and  fourth  class  junks  here 
and  there  on  its  watt^rs,  and  it  \^  navigable  up  to  Kirin,  and 
beyond  it  for  some  distance;  and  were  it  not  for  these  shalhjws 
it  might  be  a  very  serviceable  river  during  the  season  in  which 
it  is  opea.  As  it  is,  a  good  deal  of  produce  is  carried  down  the 
stream  ;  but,  owing  to  the  immense  oend  which  the  river  makes, 
goods  are  generally  conveyed  in  carts  from  8au-sing,  A-ehe- 
hoh,  and  the  nortlu-rn  markets  to  Kirin,  and  of  course  they 
also  take  return  cargoes. 

The  Uussians  have  proceeded  up  this  river  in  steamers  a.s 
fai"  as  long.  127''  e.  Some  pay  they  have  been  as  far  as 
Kirin,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

The  Ueuri. — The  river  next  in  j>oint  of  size  to  the  Soongari 
18  the  Usuri.  It  rises  about  lat,  44*^,  receiving  nunierons  tribu- 
taries of  more  or  less  imj>orlanee,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
500  miles  pours  its  waters  into  the  Amoor. 

At  first  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
but  it  gradually  loses  this  character,  and  after  renrbJng  Sunga- 
chau  it  enters  a  wide  plain.  Passing  this  it  again  flows  through. 
a  mountainous  district  for  about  lUO  miles,  where  it  enters  a 
prairie  country,  and  thus  through  swam|)S  and  stoppes  flows 
onward  to  the  Amoor.     For  a  full  account  of  this  river  sea 
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Veniukof 's  '  Exploration  of  the  Usuri  *  in  Eaveiistein,  pp.  234- 
259.  Kussian  atetimera  now  [ily  this  river  weekly  up  to  the 
Hinka  LaUo,  whence  goods  are  transferred  overland  to  Possiet 
and  Port  May.  They  have  also  a  telegraph  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  Khu-bar-of-ka,  where  it  joins  the  main  wire  for 
Central  Asia  aiu]  Europe.  They  are  thus  in  jK-rt'ect  caiiimuni- 
eatlou  witiT  all  their  Kettlements  in  this  renioU;  quurtiT.  They 
pur]K>de  tliiB  year  placing  auother  steamer  ou  the  river  Sui-lun, 
which  will  materially  shorten  land  carriage  to  Possiet  and 
Korea. 

Tlw  EurJca. — ^The  third  river  is  the  Hurka,  or  the  Mootwaii 
Ho  (the  IJiver  of  the  Muotwan  flower)  as  the  Chinese  call  it. 
It  rises  abont  lut.  43^,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Soougari, 
takes  a  northerly  direction,  piisses  by  Ninguta,  receives  two 
imiMJi-tant  tribuluries  from  tlio  west,  and  am;  J'rom  the  east, 
ana  then  debauches  into  the  Soougari  at  San-sing.  Here  at 
its  junction  we  found  it  almost  20Q  yards  wide,  with  a  good 
volume  of  water.  At  tliis  city  we  found  several  small  junks 
from  Ningnta  trudiug  with  the  merchants.  The  people  told 
us  that  the  country  thi-ough  which  it  flowed  was  full  of  largo 
swamps  and  huge  mouutaitjs,  covered  Avith  foliage  to  the 
Bummits,  and  that  there  was  no  i>opulation  ou  the  banks,  only 
solitary  huts  of  gin-aiiig  seekers  hero  and  tliere,  and  hardly 
any  of  the  soil  cultivated ;  boats  can  navigate  the  river  in 
summer,  and  in  wijitcr  sledges  are  used  ou  the  frozen  suiface. 

Configuration  of  the  Country, — Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  mouniaiu-rauges  and  fii>w  of  tlie  rivers,  it  apitears  that 
the  country  slnjtcs  fiom  east  to  west,  and  from  south  to  north — 
the  coui-se  of  tlie  Soongari  lliver  marking  its  lowest  point — from 
which  the  country  again  begins  to  ascend  towards  tho  north, 
and  west;  8t>  that  Centml  Manchuria  and  Northern  Man- 
churia is  just  one  huge  basin,  corrugated  Ly  several  mountain- 
ranges,  with  their  respective  streams, — the  moutli  of  th^  basin 
lying  towards  the  north-east 

Cli'nw.i<:.—^\!\\M  extremes  of  climate  are  more  luarked  than  in 
Southern  j^Ianchuria,  but  by  no  means  so  exci^sslve  as  to  inter- 
fere with  agriculture.  The  winter  begins  about  tiie  close  of 
October,  and  ends  at  th^=i  conimenceTnent  of  Mar(*h,  and  the 
other  seasons  are  proportionately  narrowed  ;  but  tho  shortness 
of  the  time  is  compensated  as  elsewhere  by  the  ra^iidity  of 
growth  and  maturity.  In  the  absence  of  thermometrical  obser- 
vations I  took  a  note  of  the  state  of  agriculture  as  1  passed 
through  the  various  places,  which  will  help  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  climate. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Soongari  we  found  ice  still 
hanging  on  edges  of  deep  wells,  and  I  wore  my  top-coat  in  the 
cart  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Tlie  table  of  annual  tempe- 
rature fiir  th(>  port  of  Ncvv-eLwong,  wliich  I  ^avo  in  u  former 
page,  will  also  help  us  in  reference  to  Central  Manchuria,  for 
if  allowtince  be  made  for  diminution  of  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  it  will  give  a  comparalivoly  good  idea 
of  the  dietributicm  of  heat  and  cold.  There  appears  to  be 
more  regular  and  general  distribution  of  rain  here  than  in  the 
Southern  Proviuce.  When  travelling  in  this  quarter  hardly  a 
day  passed  without  a  shower  or  two,  just  like  April  showers  at 
home,  refreshing  the  earth,  and  succeeded  by  pleasant  Bim- 
shine. 

The  Great  Hi^liwaijs. — ^While  treating  of  Southern  Man- 
churia, I  fipoke  of  the  highwayH  which  ran  tliraufrh  this  portion 
of  the  country,  and  tlms  I  need  say  no  more  of  the  cliief  roads. 
I  may  only  say  that  there  are  good  roads  from  Kirin  to  Kwang- 
Chung-tze,  from  Kwan-chung-lsze  to  A-she-hoh,  and  from  Pe- 
tu-na  to  A-she-hoh,  as  well  as  many  minor  roads  intersecting 
the  country,  of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  south.  They 
are  also  provided  with  good  inns.  North  of  the  Soongari  we 
had  to  travel  by  fixed  stages,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  popu- 
lation. 

Tlie  Oeneral  Aspect  of  (lie  Country. — Travelling  from  Pe-tu-na 
eastward  the  country  presents  one  huge  level  plain,  only  broken 
by  very  insignificant  undulations.  Cousiderable  patches  of  this 
prairie  are  cultivated^  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Iiamlets,  but 
the  rest  is  just  a  sea  of  tall  grass,  waving  in  the  wiiid,  with 
little  brushwood  and  few  trees. 

But  the  monotony  of  the  Bteppes  is  more  Ihnn  compensated 
by  the  variety,  beauty,  and  often  b(>ldness  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. Here  you  have  everything  that  can  k'Tid  a  charm  to  the 
landscape — hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  streams,  in  ever  changing 
aspects.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  remarkable.  In 
Snantung,  and  on  tlie  Manrhurian  promontory,  the  tops  of  the 
hills  are  as  bare  as  bald  heads — tlio  vegetation  gradually  in- 
creasing as  you  descend,  like  sprinklings  on  the  cheeks;  but  in 
Centml  Jlanehuria  the  hills  are  as  green  as  in  Scotland,  and 
in  many  places  cultivated  to  their  very  summit.  l^Ioreover,  far 
north  towards  San-sing  we  crossed  over  a  high  mountain  ridge, 
•with  oaks,  and  ehns,  and  willow  trees  of  huge  size ;  and  having 
crossed  the  Soongari,  about  lung.  128°  10',  and  entered  Northern 
3Iauchuria,  our  route  lay  aloug  the  plains,  on  the  north  side  for 
about  100  miles.  Here  we  could  see  the  country  in  the  south, 
and  I  confess  it  amazed  rae  to  find  the  hiUs  on  tlio  banks  of  the 
river,  and  the  liigh  peaks  stretching  far  behind,  covered  with 
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trees  of  sucb  a  size  and  foliage — so  profuse  that  I  could  com- 
pare it  to  uothing  but  those  beautiful  islands  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago^  clothed  from  head  to  foot  with  luxariant  vegeta- 
tion, only  of  a  different  character.  Trying  to  account  for  it,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  tlie  severe  frost  for  four  and  five  months 
every  year  must  freeze  and  retain  the  moisture  in  tliose  bills, 
so  that  when  the  sun  asserts  ita  power,  tho  trees  are  at  once 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water. 

At  Shantung,  and  other  places  where  there  is  comparatively 
little  frost,  the  sun  constantly  beatinp:  ufton  the  hills,  evaporates 
all  the  moisture,  precludes  vegetable  life,  and  so  leaves  their  tops 
standing  out  against  the  sky,  bleak  and  barren.  Again,  m 
some  places  the  forests  are  impenetrable,  and  in  other  places, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  high  road  from  Kirin  to  Ningutaj  so 
dense,  that  tlie  tmveller  goes  fi>r  miles  without  oven  being  able 
to  see  the  sun.  Swamps  are  also  met  with,  often  of  consider- 
able extent 

The  Character  of  the  Popvhiion. — The  bulk  of  the  people 
are  Chinese.  They  arc  either  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  the  nortlusrn  provinces.  They  have  settled 
along  the  lines  of  tho  great  highways,  and  are  found  inliamlets, 
villages  and  towns  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  all  along 
these  routes.  Fresh  Bettlers  increase  their  numbers  year  by 
year,  and  as  the  Government  encournges  them,  by  giving  them 
land  at  nominal  prices,  they  are  creeping  out  on  each  side, 
gradually  reclaiming  tho  waste  ground  and  forest  land  in  their 
neighbourhood.  But  it  will  take  long  before  any  impression 
can  be  made  on  this  vast  country,  Ihese  Chinese  carry  their 
industrial  habits  and  local  manners  and  customs  with  them, 
so  that  Manchuria  is  just  China  extended  out.  One  diftereutiol 
feature  strikes  you;  they  are  healthier  and  stronger  titan  their 
countrymen  in  the  south,  the  result  not  only  ot  the  climate, 
but  also  of  the  abimdance,  variety,  and  cheapness  of  food. 

A  good  proportion  of  Jlnhomnietlans  are  fouud  amongst  them. 
These  religionists  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  Chinese. 
In  every  town  of  any  importance  they  have  their  mosques,  eating- 
houses,  &c.  Sometimes  they  live  in  a  separate  locality,  and 
foster  a  strong  clannish  feeling.  In  some  places  they  form  a 
considerable  percentage ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Kirin,  where  they 
have  three  mosques.  They  are  well  disposed  towards  foreigners, 
and  show  us  every  civility.  Tliey  claim  kindred  with  us;  say 
they  are  from  t!ie  west,  worsliip  the  same  God,  and  have  the 
Bame  cliaracteristics  as  I  liHve  already  described  in  panel's  on 
Shangtung  and  Shan-si,  Foreign  trnvellei's  would  ao  well 
always  to  inquire  for  them,  wlien  they  will  get  rooms  much 
cleaner  and  food  much  more  palatable  than  at  ueathen  inns. 
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The  Manrlim. — TItr*  Mnnchns  nro  in  tlic  minority;  moreover^ 
there  is  sonio   ciiOicnliy   in   (iislinpuishin^  between   them  and 
tiieir  invudern.    TIujkj  of  tlinn  wlio  live  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince have  settled  down  to  afxricnUure  or  other  definite  pur- 
suits; and  in  drewi,  nianm.TH,  cu^^toms,  and  lanffuage,  follow  the 
Chinese.     Their   fcutiiri'S  are  very  much    alike — their  frames 
a  shade  coarner  and  8tron;:L>r.     SL»nietimea  their  guttural  lan- 
guage   indirates    tli(»ir   di-scent,  Imt  in   gonoml  it   is  only  by 
inquiry  that  yon  can  learn  to  whiit  people  they  belont;.     Their 
wom(!n  have  large  feet;  Lut  this  is  not  alwaysa  sign  of  Manchu 
origin,  for  many  of  the  Ceh'slials  Imve  sense  enough,  when 
removed  from  tiie  rostraintg  of  fjishioiij  to  discard  this  atrocious 
custom.     Thf  Muiulm  lungmi<:e  is  not  nnich  cultivated.     The 
boys  first  learn  the  ( 'liinuse  (Oiarflcters,  and  read  the  Chinese 
classics;  and  then  thns*/,  who  from  position  or  prospects  deem  it 
necessary,  go  to  some  of  tin'  Manchu  schools  in  the  district  cities. 

Of  roving  Maiichns  I  met  with  nouo,  and  am  inclined  to  think 
this  nomadic  propensity  has  entirely  died  out.  I  met  several 
companies  of  Manchu  soldiers  returning  from  the  wars.  They 
belonged  to  Northern  Muuehnria,  and  were  much  leas  civilised 
in  appearance.  Still  they  appeared  to  belong  to  families 
who  pursued  agriculture,  and  I  nndorstood  some  of  them  to 
sav  they  were  returning  to  resume  their  work  in  the  fields. 

'The  ifuinher  of  the  Popuhdhn. — I'^very  man  forms  a  difierent 
estimate  of  the  number  of  the  population,  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  districts 
along  the  great  highways  are  populous  enough,  and  a  traveller 
is  liable  to  be  misled  ;  but  when  you  discover  that  beyond  tliefl^ 
there  are  very  few  iidiabitants,  you  are  guided  in  your  o 
lations,  and  are  forced  to  set  down  the  population  as  not 
than,  say,  two  or  three  millions. 

Cities  and  Chief  Tm^ns.— Kirin  is  the  ca] 
It  is  most  beautifully  situated,  more  so 
visited  in  Ciiina.    Jeh-hol  has  m«' 
Kalgan   in  several  respects  con- 
Tsing-chau-foo,  in  Shantung,  is 
chang  stands  in  a  tine  »ituatioi 
it  on  two  sides,  but  Kirin  fai 
foot  of  hills  of  varying  si: 
three-fourths  of  a  circle  a** 
is  occupii><l  by  the  Soongi 
it,   and   then  making  i' 
Opposite  the  city  it  is  a 
there,  it  was  as  placii 
skY  above,  forming  a 
fields  beyond. 
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The  city  itself  is  not  oqual  to  the  situation.  Had  Monltdeu 
such  a  positiou  it  would  be  a  noble  place ;  as  it  is,  the  streets 
are  narrow  oxid  irrpp:nlari  the  shops  low  in  roof,  inferior  in 
style,  the  best  being  but  st'cond  and  tliird  rate  in  character. 

The  great  street  runs  east  and  west,  but  not  in  a  direct  line, 
curving  here  and  there.  A  portkm  of  the  south  side  of  this 
street  is  built  on  wooden  pilns,  strefcrhiug  out  over  tlie  side  of 
the  river,  reminding  one  of  southern  cities.  Another  great 
ptrect  runs  nortli  and  south,  and  there  are  a  great  many  cross 
streets,  branching  off  at  irregular  intervale.  Though  the  shops 
are  inferior,  yet,  wlien  you  pass  tlinjugh  the  archways  which 
lead  to  the  hirge  M-arehouses,  you  find  many  of  the  squares  very 
tastefully  ornamented.  In  the  plaee  where  we  livea,  one  side 
was  occupied  with  tlower-jKits,  ranged  in  tiers,  one  aljove  another, 
with  flowers  from  the  south,  such  as  roses,  geraniums,  and  a 
variety  of  flowering  shrubs.  In  front  of  the  main  door  were 
tanks  with  gold  and  silver  fish ;  and  a  little  farther  removed 
was  a  vine  in  tressels,  just  beginning  to  open  its  leaves.  The 
walls  are  low  an<l  very  inferior,  the  lower  part  being  built  of 
mud,  while  the  upper  portion,  having  a  castellated  top,  is  the 
only  place  where  bricks  are  used.  The  gates  were  some- 
what lofty,  comparetl  to  the  wall,  and  were  striking  enough 
at  a  distance,  but  were  found  to  be  only  painted  wood,  and 
made  for  a  show.  Recently  built,  these  walk  and  gates  hud  a 
better  appearance  than  they  will  present  when  they  have  lived 
through  one  or  two  seasons  of  bad  weather. 

One  i)eeuliarity  deserves  special  notice;  the  streets  were  all 
paved  with  sawn  wooden  blocks,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
strange  impression  on  the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  hard 
streets  and  dreatlful  jolting  of  other  cities  ;  the  smooth  way  and 
the  dull  sound,  as  the  carts  pass  over,  make  him  feel  in  reality 
that  he  is  in  a  different  region  from  China  Proix*r.  The  Chinese 
name  for  Kirin  is  Cliwen-chang,  or  "the  Naval  Yard"  jwr  ea;- 
cdlence,  a  large  uurnbtT  of  bouts  and  small  junks  being  built 
in  this  place  tor  various  uses  on  the  Soongari,  Nonni,  Amoor, 
and  other  rivers  in  Central  and  Northern  Manchuria. 

A-sho-hoh  (also  called  in  Mancim  Alchnku). — Tlio  city  next 
in  importance  to  Kirin  is  A-she-hoh. — This  city  lies  30  miles 
south  of  the  Soongari,  and  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  gentle 
descent,  which  leads  to  the  river,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  about  one  and  a  half  mile,  with 
many  branching  lanes,  there  are  a  large  number  of  shops,  and 
a  good  deal  of  country  business  done  there,  but  the  shops  are 
all  third  and  fourth  rate,  and  yet  we  found  a  great  variety  of 
porcelain  and  otlier  ornamental  thin<^^s  frem  the  Bouth  exposed 
lor  sale,  indicating  comparative  wealth.     There  are  said  to  be 
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1800  families  of  MfthomTnedans  in  tlic  neighlKnirhnnd.    The^ 
liuve  one  mosque,  which  was  burned  down  by  lebt'ls  in  18G6, 
Ifocause  they  eided  with  the  people  in  defence  of  the  place. 
Tho  population  of  this  city  is  about  30,000  or  40.000. 

Pe-tn-nti  {Sinice  Sinp-chnng). — The  third  city  is  Pe-tu-na, 
called  SingHihiing  by  tie  Chinese,  It  lies  on  the  north-east 
bank  of  the  Soongari,  and  is  a  city  of  good  size.  It  consists  of 
two  large  streets,  which  mn  north  and  south  and  east  and  west 
The  cross  forms  the  chief  market,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
business  done.  The  shops  are  like  those  in  A-yhe-hoh,  and 
the  place  rather  dirtier.  There  are  a  great  many  Jfaliommednns ; 
they  have  a  fine  raosqne,  which  we  visited  at  daylight.  The 
population  of  tlie  place  I  should  take  to  be  fSOjOOO  or  so. 

fc?an-Bing»  the  last  town  in  Chinese  territory,  lies  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Soongari,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ihuka,  and  the 
south-west  bank  of  the  Hung  Ho,  having  water  on  three  sides 
of  it.  It  consists  of  one  long  street,  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  running  east  and  west,  and  two  shorter  streets  running 
north  and  south.  The  shops  are  fourth  chiss.  The  trade 
chiefly  country  trade.  Not  a  few  are  engaged  in  sending 
boats  down  the  Soongari  to  tlie  Amoor  with  jtrovisions  for  the 
sparse  settlers  scattered  there.  Others  barter  with  the  Fish- 
sliin  Tartar  tribes,  who  visit  them  poricKlically.  There  are  sixty 
families  of  ^Tahomraedans;  they  have  a  naofiqne,  which  has 
Kuffered  from  a  recent  flood,  but  is  now  xmdcr  repair.  They 
have  also  two  good  eating-houses. 

La-lin  is  situated  alwDUt  120  miles  north  of  Kirin;  it  is  a  market* 
town  of  about  15,000  or  20,000  people.  The  walls,  which  are 
new,  enclose  a  large  space,  but  the  ouildings  occupy  less  than 
one-half  of  the  area. 

Ninguta  is  about  the  8i2e  of  La-lin,  and  is  not  of  much  com- 
mercial importance  as  yet.  The  small  business  which  is  carried 
on  is  transacted  in  the  suburbs. 

Besides  these  fine  district  uities,  as  they  may  be  called,  there 
are  other  towns  of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  Chief  among 
them  appears  to  be  Shwang-chung-puo,  about  45  miles  west  of 
A-she-hon.  It  is  walled  round,  and  coiiRiRts  of  two  long  streeti*, 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  They  are  about  5  li  long, 
and  full  of  large  inns,  and  dirty  beyond  description, 

Woo-la-kiai,  or  Ta-seng-oola,  lies  about  25  miles  north  of 
Kirin,  and  consists  of  one  long  street,  and  a  few  short  ones 
running  east  and  west.  It  has  a  few  good  Khops,  but  the  trade 
is  of  littlo  importance.  There  are  the  ruins  of  u  fine  old  city 
in  the  north. 

Koo-yu-shu,  somewhat  about  80  miles  north  of  Eirin,  may 
also  be  referred  to,  but  this  is  only  a  market-town. 
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The  Feriilibj  of  the  Soil, — The  height  and  hixiiriance  of  the 
tall  ^ass  in  the  prairie  grounds  in  thtj  nortli-oaat  comer  of  the 
Province,  speak  volumes  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  that 
quarter.  While  there  it  was  ju8t  bursting  into  beauty,  but 
independent  witnesses  in  the  extreme  east,  near  Hun-chwen, 
and  also  in  the  west,  assured  me  that  the  grass  often  reaches 
3,  4,  and  5  feet,  and  sometimes  entirely  overtops  the  traveller, 
leaving  him,  like  the  fabled  mermaid  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
to  make  his  way  among  waving  swathes. 

The  hufje  forest  and  meadow  lands  are  different  in  character, 
but  equally  fertile.  On  one  part  we  saw  them  making  a  deep 
cutting,  with  the  view  of  repairing  the  road. 

The  soil  was  extremely  rich,  a  magniftcent  fat  Iwirn,  appa- 
rently formed  of  millenniums  of  leaves.  After  the  trees  and 
brushwood  are  removed,  little  trouble  is  needed  to  secure  plen- 
tiful crops.  I  took  some  notes  of  the  qruantity  produced,  which 
I  here  subjoin  ;  and  readers  must  recollect  that  the  implements 
of  agriculture  are  of  the  rudest  nature,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  manure 
18  used.  At  the  small  farms  in  the  midat  of  the  Prairie-ground, 
the  average  yield  was  approximately  thus: — 

10  mow  of  iaud  yielded  IG  tan  of  small  millet  or  kutaze. 
10  „  12       „     tali  millet  or  kau-liiiug. 

10  „  16      „     Indian  com  or  maize. 

10  „  10     „    pulse. 

Six  mow  is  equal  to  one  acre;  and  one  tan  is  equal  to 
400  lbs.* 

Food  and  Plania. — Pulse  stands  first  in  importance,  not  only 
in  respect  of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  but  from  its  nature  as 
an  article  of  export.  There  are  several  varieties  of  largo  and 
small.  Tlio  large  comprises  the  yellow,  the  black,  the  yien-tcn, 
or  French-bean,  and  the  blue ;  the  small  embraces  several  kinds 
of  peas  of  various  colours,  as  red,  gray,  and  variegated. 

The  yellow  bean  is  crushed  into  beancake  and  oil ;  the  black 
is  used  for  horses  antl  mules ;  and  the  blue  for  food,  and  also 
for  vermicelli;  the  Freneh-beans  are  also  used  as  food.  The 
small  kinds  serve  a  variety  of  purposes,  many  are  ground  down 
for  vermicelli.  Pulse  is  grown  in  immense  quantities  wherever 
agriculture  is  piu-sued.  They  sow  it  in  the  ueginning  of  jVIay, 
and  reap  it  in  October.    The  straw  forms  good  fodder  for  cattle. 

Millet. — Next  in  importance  stands  millet.  This  grain  is 
used  for  food  aud  also  for  cuttle.  There  are  two  species,  the 
tall  and  the  short ;  the  tall  comprises  four  kinds — the  red,  the 
wliite,  the  black,  aud  the  sweet     The  red  is  that  chiefly  culti- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  bare  foood  ihmi  the  rise  of  the  mow  diffm  in 
Manchaiia,   beiug  larger,   so  that   tbetc  figun:*  can  oulj  be  looked  apoa  as 

approxinuuiouii. 
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vated,  and  has  large  heavy  dusters  of  grain ;  the  white  £ 
black  ore  chiefly  prized  for  their  stalks,  ^vhich  aro  used  for 
roofin;:,  making  bridgest,  walls,  and  fuel,  Ac.  Tlio  sweet,  or 
6ar»j;buni,  from  which  sugar  can  be  produced,  iS  not  much 
cultivated  in  this  quarter.  The  short-millet  includes  several 
varieties,  the  chief  kind  is  called  Kutze,  oiieof  the  staples  of 
food,  like  oatmeal  in  Scotland.  It  is  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  makes  excellent  pounded-cakes,  d'c.  The  seed  is 
small  like  eago,  only  golden  yellow  in  colotir. 

Indian  corn  is  cultivated  pretty  extensively,  and  fonns  an 
article  of  food.  "When  there  is  a  surplus  it  is  distilled  into 
spirits,  like  tiie  seeds  of  the  tall-millet. 

Wheat. — The  wheat  of  this  province  is  all  sown  in  spring, 
is  bearde<l,  and  not  much  valued  by  the  people. 

Barley. — This  cereal  is  also  found,  though  not  iu  large  qnan- 
titles. 

Potatoes  are  indigenous^but,  though  good,  are  not  extensively 
used. 

Upium. — This  article  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
not  only  from  its  bearing  upon  the  moral  welfare  of  the  Chinese, 
but  also  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  foreigners,  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  stranger  t<j  this  quarter  of  t!ie  world,  but  now  is 
rising  with  great  rapidity  into  ominous  and  terrible  significance. 
\Vc  found  tlie  poppy  under  cidtivation,  not  only  in  Eastern 
3long;olia,  but  also  everywhere  in  that  level  [wrtion  of  country 
which  lies  within  the  link  of  the  Soongari,  on  past  A-she-hoh,  to 
long.  128°,  lat.  4t>°,  and  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Kirin. 
In  some  places  it  had  been  grown  for  several  years,  in  others  for 
only  two  or  three,  and  in  some  just  commencing.  Natives  told 
us  that  it  was  much  more  |)rotitabIe  tluui  pulse  i>r  u!iy  gi*ain, 
that  the  proportion  was  as  24  to  14;  that  10  mow  of  land 
yielded,  say,  14,000  to  1 5,000  eash,  when  sown  with  millet;  it 
brought  from  24,000  to  25,000  canli,  when  laid  down  for  the 
]foppy.  They  knew  well  that  it^  cultivation  was  illegal,  but 
said  the  mandjirins  winked  at  it,  on  the  reception  of  a  sum  of 
money  or  a  gift  in  kind. 

There  is  thus  great  reason  tii  fear  that  it  will  spread  all 
over  tlie  country.  The  prices  varied  from  350  cash  to  500 
cash  per  oz. ;  but  we  were  told  in  sevcnd  separate  places  that 
it  could  bo  bought  much  cheaper  in  autuutu  when  new, — that 
at  that  season  it  conkl  be  procured  for  200  to  250  cash  per  oz. 
They  said  it  was  better,  and  not  adulterated  as  the  foreign 
opium  which  reached  them.  As  might  be  expected,  its  effects 
upon  the  population  were  most  melancholy.  Farmers*  sons, 
aufl  thu  majority  of  the  young  men,  in  almost  all  grades, 
including   waitei-a  at   inns,    were  addicted  to  it.      We   found 
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people  in  all  stages  of  rise,  some  jnst  begmning',  some  in 
lull  vigour  of  smoking,  and  others  who  had  smoked  to  the 
point  of  rupeutunce,  but  who  now  found  it^  mastery  and  were 
its  remorseful  slaves.  We  were  eonstantly  asked  about  a  means 
of  cure ;  and  in  one  case  a  man  followed  ns  almost  in  tears, 
clinging  to  the  cart,  and  would  not  believe  that  wo  had  no 
remedy.  Sad  and  awful  is  the  havoc  this  drug  is  making  in 
China,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it,  nor  even  its  culmi- 
nating point.  The  worst  is  coming-  It  is  now  protluced  in 
Sz'chuen,  Shensi,  Shansi,  Mougnlia,  and  Manchuria;  the  man- 
darins are  corrupt,  and,  indeed,  interested  in  its  success.  Every 
year  more  land  is  laid  down,  the  vice  is  increasing,  reaching  the 
poorer  classes  and  even  women.  The  habit  is,  as  a  rule,  in- 
curable, when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point.  Xinety  in  every 
Imndrud  tiius  stand  before  us  doomed  un?n,  the  majority  suro  of 
death  within  twenty  years.  What  a  sight !  like  some  dreadful 
tide  of  destruction  slowly  rising  over  the  people. 

Indigo. — Previous  to  the  iutriwluction  of  the  poppy,  indigo 
formed  a  very  favourite  and  important  item  in  the  crop  raised 
by  the  farmer.  So  far  removed  from  markets,  roads  so  bad, 
carriage  so  expensive,  it  presented  an  article  which  could  be 
compressed  into  small  bulk,  and  secure  a  large  return  eitlier  in 
money  or  goixls.  llence  it  was  greatly  cultivated,  and  formed 
the  chief  article  of  export  from  certain  distant  quarters. 

1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  production  has  diminished 
since  the  poppy  has  affonled  tln=m  a  yet  more  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  latter  will  only 
add  to  their  incomes,  and  enable  them  to  {lurehase  more  foreign 
goods.  Were  opium  a  safe  article  tin's  would  hold  good,  but  as 
it  demoralizes  tho  growei*s  and  those  around  them  it  cannot  be 
a  benefit.  \VluUever  injures  a  peojile  must  injure  commerce  in 
all  its  reluHmis. 

Industrial  Pursuits. — In  ad<lition  to  agriculture  and  trades 
bearing  thereon,  tho  only  other  [Mirsuits  we  saw  were  crushing 
pulse  and  distilling.  The  latter  was  carried  on  sometimes  in 
a  very  extensive  way.  Here  and  there  we  met  huge  distilleries, 
employing  a  great  number  of  men,  aud  each  supi>orting  a  mul- 
titude of  pigH.  In  this  wav  they  dispose  of  their  surjilus  cro|)6, 
and  export  the  whisky  to  tlie  south. 

Prcmlle  Mineral  Wealth, — It  will  be  observed  that  the  hills 
in  this  province  run  in  the  same  direction,  and  exhibit  the  same 
outwartl  characteristics  as  those  in  the  Soulhern  Provinces  and 
Shantung,  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  they  contain  the 
same  miuerals,  No  one  has  tested  this  experimentally,  as  the 
abundance  of  wood  provides  fuel  on  easy  terms,  wliile  manufac- 
tured iron  for  agricultural  jmrposes  can  be  had  at  comparatively 
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moderate  rates ;  but  rarious  miuerals  have  beeu  (Ubcot* 
wherever  people  have  been  necessitated  to  seek  for  thera.  Coal 
has  been  found  in  two  localities;  on  the  banks  of  the  Bureja 
River  on  the  north,  and  all  along  the  sea-coast  on  the  east,  to 
the  north  of  Possiet.  Gold  is  found  iii  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
also  on  the  sea-coast. 

Precious  stones,  such  as  agates,  cornelians,  onyxes,  and  other 
varieties,  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Usuri.  Plentv  of  iron 
and  coal  is  found  in  the  hills  adjoining  the  Southern  IVovince, 
portions  of  the  same  range,  so  tlmt  evervthinfj  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  niinerat  ores  are  varied  and  rich. 

The  Fauna. — Tlie  fauna  Ls  sufficiently  startling  to  those  who 
have  not  previously  inquired  into  the  subject. 

The  true  Bengal  tiger  abounds  in  the  forest,  and  reigns  domi- 
nant there.  We  were  fortunate  enough  in  not  seeing  any  of  them ; 
but  one  day,  being  benighted  in  a  forest,  and  havmg  arrived  at 
the  inn  uWut  11  o'clock  at  night,  mine  host  told  us  that  God's 
blessing  had  been  on  us,  for  a  few  riays  previously  a  young 
tiger  hud  attacked  a  cart,  and  attempted  to  drag  away  one  of 
the  mules  in  broad  daylight.  Natives  are  often  carried  off  by 
them^  and  it  is  reported  tltat  several  Kussians  have  iu  this  way 
mysteriously  disappeared. 

Jt  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  Bengal  tiger,  and  reaches 
a  great  size,  averaging  about  0^  feet  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 
The  finely  striped  skins  are  highly  prized,  and  judgiug  from 
the  immense  number  annually  exposed  for  sale  in  the  chief 
towns,  there  must  be  no  lack  of  these  brutos  among  the  hills. 
They  are  found  so  far  as  51*^  N,,  and  often  go  as  far  as  53°  ia 
quest  of  food. 

The  black  boar  also  infests  these  forests,  and  with  the  tiger 
ie  a  great  terror  to  the  natives. 

Panthers  are  also  very  common.  The  pole-cat  and  weasel 
are  found  in  all  quarters. 

The  fox  is  found  everywhere  ;  in  more  retired  places  wolves 
abound,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  eeeing  one  almost  every 
other  morning  for  a  time.  Wild  boars  are  found  in  several 
places,  and  tlicir  ile^h  is  highly  esteemed. 

On  thit  north  uf  the  Sjoii*;ari,  near  San-sing,  at  one  of  the 
places  we  visited,  saldes  were  found,  nnd  we  had  abundant  proof 
of  this  as  some  of  the  common  men  had  caps  made  of  sable- 
skin.  They  describetl  to  us  the  habits  of  the  animal  and  method 
of  capture. 

Deer  are  plentiful  and  of  several  kinds ;  such  as  the  stag^ 
the  anteloi^e,  Sec. 

Giound-squirrels  and  tree-squirrels  are  common. 

Kabbits  and  hares  were  also  seen. 
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Bate  of  various  wing  are  met  with. 

The  hedgehog  i-s  also  found  here,  aa  well  as  in  Shan-tuug. 
^e  have  met  it  in  both  places,  thus  invalidating  assertions 
jwhich  have  been  made  that  it  did  not  exist  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Domestic  AnimalB  comprise  the  horso,  mule,  ass,  ox,  sheep, 
pig,  dog,  and  cat  The  horse  is  small  and  hardv  ;  tlio  mule, 
wonderful  in  its  endurance,  is  a  finer  animal  than  those  in  Spain. 
The  ass  is  like  our  own ;  the  ox  in  general  like  Highland  eattlo, 
«  larger  kind  is  used  in  agriculture.  Sheep  have  large  heavy 
tails,  and  are  dull  beasts.  The  ptg  black,  with  long  snont,  is 
the  very  picture  of  ugliness ;  the  common  dog,  in  shape  like 
our  shepherd  dogs,  in  barking  demonstration  terrible,  in  courage 
nil.     Tne  cat,  li^e  English  cats. 

I  Sheep  are  few,  contrary  to  our  expectations  :  indeed,  on  the 
borth  of  the  province,  and  beyond  the  fckwngari,  we  did  not 
meet  one — pigs  being  more  proliiic,  more  easily  fed,  and  better 
fitted  for  roughing  it  in  the  extremes  of  temperature. 
Of  Birds  there  is  considerable  variety.  There  are  several 
gpecies  of  eagles,  not  a  few  kinds  of  hawk,  several  varieties  of 
pwl.  In  less  retin?d  places  arc  pheasautti,  red-legged  partridges, 
quails,  grouse,  and  a  bird  of  the  size  and  character  of  the 
turkey. 

Small  birds  are  very  plentiful  in  the  copses ;  and  not  a  few 
singing-birds  of  familiar  song,  esjirrially  north  of  the  Soorigiiri, 
sucu  as  Uiri;&hes,  fiucbes  (bulUluuh  among  the  rest),  linnets, 
tits,  hammers,  and  buntings. 

Waterfowl  of  endless  variety  and  countless  numbers  frequent 
the  rivers  and  marshes,  such  as  wild  goose,  ducks,  teal,  snipe, 
cormorants,  heron,  cranes,  and  gulls.  North  of  the  Soougari 
we  mot  the  lapwing,  or  pee-wit  Sitting  in  the  cart  we  heard 
it  cry  ;  we  jum{)ed  out,  saw  thobu-d  alight,  fcdiowed  it,  aud  tlit-u 
others  rose  and  enocttjd  in  this  strange  land  the  scene  so  fuiailiitr 
on  the  moors  of  Ayrshire.  They  Hew  round  overliead  with 
their  well-known  sweep,  crying,  and;  at  once  threateuiug  and 
alluring,  as  in  other  lands.  The  cries  of  the  curlew  aud  the 
plover  also  broke  the  solitude,  and  aroused  crowds  of  associations 
in  our  minds. 

Kavens  and  jackdaws  were  common. 

Swallows  are  everywhere,. and  the  elegant  "swift"  was  often 
seen  circling  round  some  pagwla  ur  siirh  eminence.  The  I'uckoo 
was  very  common,  one  kind  with  a  bu.shy-tail — which  went  like 
a  wagtail — greatly  interested!  ns  for  several  days.  It  was  nn 
extremely  pretty  bird,  luul  its  call  was  the  first  thing  hcnnl  in 
the  morning,  and  it  continued  throughout  the  wliole  day  en- 
livening the  scene. 
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The  langhing-dove  was  also  met  with,  and  it  was  amusing 
lioar  the  bird  running  over  its  well-known  formula  of  Kwang 
Kiiyun  haou  Kxvlio — *'  Solitary  miin,  may  y(ju  have  a  good 
journey,'*  —  as  you  went  through  the  wood ;  so  discordant 
witli  the  other  sounds,  just  like  the  laughter  of  a  fool  in  an 
oratorio. 

Fish. — Fish  aro  plentiful  in  the  rivnrs — such  ns  trout,  rarp, 
perch,  pike,  ft'!,  and  salmon.  This  last  is  very  important.  The 
natives  catch  it  in  considerable  quantities  in  season,  and  the 
tribes  on  thi^  north  of  San-sing  prepare  the  skins  for  making 
summer  rdothing,  which>  when  properly  manipulated  and  em- 
broidered, look  very  pretty.  We  found  some  strange,  fresh- 
water shell-fish — one  a  sprout-fish, 

Beptiles,  such  as  snakes,  lizarfls,  and  addf  rs,  are  common ; 
frogs  are  ubiquitous,  and  insects  of  many  kinds  (1000  s(>ecie9 
the  Russians  say)  hover  in  innumerable  clouds^  to  tho  annoy- 
ance of  man  and  ueast. 

The  Flora  greatly  interested  us,  not  from  its  gorgeousness, 
nor  fnuu  its  freshness,  nor  from  its  variety,  Init  by  the  irre- 
sistible attraction  of  finding  in  this  far  distant  country  nume- 
rous home-plants  in  such  home-Hko  phices.  Ou  the  Prairie- 
grounds  wo  found  the  grassy  plain  studded  with  innumerable 
ilandelioiis,  often  grand  in  their  size  and  beauty.  At  this  early 
season,  on  tlie  hill  sides,  we  found  the  wild  tulip  in  immense 
numbers  in  all  directions.  Amongst  the  woods  we  met  the  wild 
geranium,  blue  pimpernel,  fox-glove,  ferns,  borage,  (fee. 

In  tlio  valleys  we  found  whole  fields  of  cowslips,  butter- 
cups, and  the  crow-foot*s  early  bell.  In  tho  low  grounds  were 
crowds  of  sedges,  the  iris,  generally  blue,  but  sometimes  yellow. 

Here  and  there  we  eneountered  varieties  of  the  Scotch  thistle, 
and  several  times,  as  on  tho  banks  of  the  Soongari,  we  met 
it  growing  in  all  its  beauty — raising  its  head  above  all  its 
compeers — like  some  Uighlaud  chieftain  in  full  costume,  plume 
and  all,  auiang  tlio  languid  sons  of  China.  Everywhere  in  hill 
and  steppe,  and  wood  and  glen,  we  found  the  dockwood,  soldier- 
grass,  common  thistle,  and  lots  of  familiar  grasses. 

In  two  places  we  met  the  nettle — first  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Soongari,  iilose  by  a  cottage;  and  next  in  the  forest  to  the  south 
of  Kiiin.    Tho  alx)rigine3  use  it  like  hemp,  to  make  ropes. 

On  our  return  journey  the  wild  roses  began  to  open ;  and  soon 
wc  were  regaled,  day  by  day,  with  a  profusion  of  rose-blossoms 
everywhere  along  the  road-side. 

Trees. — Like  the  flowers,  the  trees  were  more  interesting,  from 
their  well-known  features,  than  from  any  remarkable  peculia- 
rities ;  wherever  we  went  we  fouud  five  or  six  varieties  of  the 
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willow-tree,  two  or  three  species  of  the  oak,  also  the  elm,  birch, 
and  maplo. 

Thf!  ailver-birch,  so  well  naracd,  with  its  lM3auUful  bark,  often 
imparted  a  bnlliance  to  tlie  dnrk  woods,  like  a  well^rranged 
piece  of  colouring  in  a  sombre  picture,  or  a  lightsome  fairy 
among  a  common  crowd. 

One  tree,  nnlcnown  to  Great  Britain,  but  common  to  the 
north  of  China,  abounded  everywhere.  I  refer  to  the  jSa^i^ 
polaris,  a  tree  not  unlike  a  poplar  in  appearance  and  size,  and 
which  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

We  found  the  mistletoe  in  widely  separated  places, — at  Mouk- 
den,  at  Kirin,  also  north  of  the  Soongari. 

Northern  Manchurl\.  —  Boundaries  and  Extent, — This 
province,  called  Tsi-tsi-har,  or  more  generally  Hieh-loong-kiang, 
or  "The  Black  Dragon  River  Province,'*  by  the  Chinese,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Anioor,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  Soongari,  and  on  tlie  west  by  the  Nonni  and  Mongolia. 
Its  area  is  li)5,000  square  miles.  There  appear  to  be  only 
two  cultivated  regions  in  tius  province,  viz.,  that  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nonni,  and  along  the  hauks  of  the  Soongari.  In  the 
former  we  have  the  cities  of  Tsi-tsi-har  (or  Siuia-pu-kwhe)  and 
Mergen;  and  in  the  latter  the  town  of  lln-lun  and  several 
villages  of  greater  or  less  importance.  The  other  portions  are 
in  their  natuml  wild  condition. 

We  travelled  about  90  or  100  miles  in  this  district,  on  the 
north  of  the  Soongari,  and  found  villages  few,  far  separate, 
people  sparse,  and  only  patuhes  round  their  dwellings  uuder 
cultivation. 

The  soil  appeared  excellent,  only  waiting  the  spade  of  the 
settler  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  some  places  prairie  ground,  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle 
carefully  tended,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach,  and 
at  other  times  mountains  rose  in  succession  far  on  towards 
the  north. 

The  climate,  fauna,  flora,  and  general  }>roductiou8  were  the 
same,  only  allowance  being  made  lor  tlieir  more  northerly 
latitudes. 

The  Future  of  ike  Cm<n/ry.— Estimating  Liau-tnrg  approxi- 
mately at  60,0U0  square  miles,  Kirin  at  135,000,  Tsi-tsi-har  at 
195,000  square  miles,  this  gives  you  an  area  of  390,000  square 
miles,  or  240,600,000  square  acres.  If  you  add  to  this  the 
country  of  Eastern  Mongolia,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitucles, 
you  have  a  territory  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  China  Proper, 
Possessed  of  a  good  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  resources 
and  good  harbours — by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  it  as  yet 
hardly  touched  by  man — who  can  doubt  but  that  a  great  future 
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liea  before  it  ?  One  thing  is  evident :  it  is  clearly  intended  to 
receive  and  sup|)ort  the  overflow  of  the  Chinese  popuhition  in 
the  north  of  Chioa  for  many  years  to  come;  and  when  it  is 
properly  opened  up,  an<l  attention  directed  to  its  minerals,  it 
must,  together  with  Corea,  rise  into  one  of  the  most  important 
districts  in  this  quarter  of  the  cartli,  and  play  au  im]>ortant 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


IL — From  Metemma  to  Damot^  along  the  Western  Shores  of 
the  Tana  Sea,  By  Henry  BulNC,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.e.,  &c.,  Stiiff 
Asfiistant-Surgeon  H.M.  Bombay  Medical  Staff,  lately  on 
Special  Duty  in  Abyssinia. 

Sead,  December  14,  1868. 

When,  after  thirteen  months,  Theodore  at  last  acknowledged 
our  mission  and  granted  a  surly  reply  to  our  thirtl  letter,  he 
himselt'  traced  our  ronte.  He  ordered  ua  to  proceed  through 
the  Soudan,  and,  arrived  at  Aletemma — a  Takruree  settlement 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Abyssinia — to  communicate  at 
once  with  him.  We  acted  iraplioitly  according  to  those  instruc- 
tions; and  on  the  28th  of  December,  1865,  agreeably  to  his 
Majesty's  latest  commands,  we  passed  the  frontier,  and  pro- 
ceeded, under  escort,  to  repair  to  the  Imperial  camp,  at  the 
time  in  the  provineo  of  Darnot. 

The  distance  from  Metemma  to  Ashfn,  the  district  where 
we  met  Theodore,  is  about  240  English  miles;  and  to  aeeom- 
plish  that  journey  we  had  to  march  through  passes  and  defiles, 
follow  the  western  shores  of  the  Tana  Seu,  cross  some  of  tlie 
finest  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  ride  over  undulating  plains 

traced  by  the  presence  of  mij^hty  herds  of  cattle,  or  walk  single 
le  amidst  boundless  cultivated  fields. 
Two  years  afterwards  a  gallant  Euglish  army,  lauded  by  a 
3Ien,'wether  and  led  by  a  Napier  and  a  Staveley,  marched  from 
Zoula  to  Amba  Magdala,  a  distance  of  some  320  miles,  climbing 
mountains,  descending  wall-like  precipices  only  to  scale  again 
more  formidable  ascents  ;  struggling  at  every  st*'p  with  Naiure 
in  its  most  wonderful  chaes,  across  a  country  badly  watered, 
end  where  man  labours  hard  to  snatch  Iroiu  the  soil  a  meagre 
harvest.  Indeed,  it  required  all  the  genius  of  the  commnnder, 
all  the  stiudy  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  men,  not  to 
falter  in  the  way  and  remain  firm  in  the  resolve  "  to  set  the 
captives  free." 
it  is  not  my  iutentiou  to  speak  of  Eastern  Abyssinia     At 
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the  meetinof  of  the  British  Associfttion,  some  months  ago.  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  a  masterly  summary  of  the  labours 
of  the  very  able  geographer  to  the  Expedition.  My  wish  Ls  to 
correct  a  t'tilae  impression  already  too  prevalent  in  l^n^liin<l,aud 
to  discuss  a  conclusion  too  hastily  assumed,  reflecting,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  too  unfavourably  on  the  country  at  large,  and 
too  flattering  still  in  its  estimation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Abvssinian  plateaux. 

1  have  often,  since  my  return  to  England,  heard  in  the 
mouths  of  friends  and  strangers  the  short  but  graphic  sen- 
tence. *•  Abyssinia  is  a  wretduni  country."  But  I  woula  venture 
to  assert,  did  I  not  feur  to  be  accused  of  jesting  with  mere 
words  or  of  debating  a  foolish  paradox,  that  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition  never  entered  Abyssinia  at  all. 

Tlie  line  of  march  necessity  enforced  upon  our  troops  was 
tlie  lofty  irregular  moiintaiu-chain  separating  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  fted  Sea  from  the  j>lateanx,  plains,  and  valleys  of  Abys- 
sinia proper.  A  barreo,  desolate  tnu't,  the  watershed  of  the 
Mareb,  tlie  Tacazze,  the  .Fitta,  antl  the  Bashelo,  as  different 
from  tlie  lands  they  beautify  and  enrich  as  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  cradle  of  many  a  mighty  stream, 
are  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  rich  and  fertile  regions  watered  by 
the  Isel  or  the  Rhone. 

On  the  other  liaud,  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country  with  whom 
the  En^^li^h  army  came  in  contact  on  its  ever-memorable  march 
to  Magdala  are  (apart  from  some  of  the  people  of  Tigre)  the 
Shohos,  the  Azubos,  and  other  Gallas,  tlie  degenerate  Christian 
children  of  Wallo,  and  the  mixed  tribes  of  the  Dalanta  and 
Wadela  plateaux. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  had  the  army  selected  another 
route,  and  passed  through  Dembea,  Bagemder,  Wnggara, 
Meteha.  or  Damot,  they  would  have  been  impressed  with  a  less 
favourable  opinion  of  the  natives;  on  the  contrary,  1  believe 
that  the  craftiness  of  the  border  tribes,  and  their  gross,  coarse 
immorality,  wouhl  have  been  masked  by  the  hypocritical  plau- 
sible bearing  none  better  than  an  Abyssinian  can  assume;  and 
that  one  and  all  would  have  found  but  words  of  praise  to  extol 
the  generous,  kind-hearted  t_!hnst.iaTis  of  Ethiopia.  But  if  it 
was  given  to  the  Expridition  to  see  only  Abyssinia  in  its  rude, 
desolate  form,  to  admire  the  noble  vista  of  a  glorious  alpine 
scenery,  the  unrivalled  beauties  of  a  wild,  savage  nature,  they 
could  but  sigh,  and  turn  away  in  sorrow  before  that  ideal  of  a 
poet's  and  artist's  land — but  nothing  more;  and  <muld,  l^joking 
to  the  people  around  them,  but  forget  their  faults  and  pity  and 
love  them.  The  Sholios  and  the  several  Galla  tribes,  though 
somewhat  onruly,  were  on  their  best  behaviour :  iinm  8enafc 
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to  the  Basbelo,  Sir  William  Merewetlier,  the  pfted,  talented 
political  ofticer,  readily  wow  the  (jonfidenee  of  the  natives  and 
smoothed  all  possible  difficulties.  The  bigh-minded  Commander- 
in-chief,  the  people's  friend,  waged  war  with  none  but  the  arch- 
traitor  Theodore,  and  was  justly  beloved  and  respected  by  all ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Maria  Theresa  dollars  worked  marvels : 
Tifjriniiins,  as  well  as  Gallas,  graspKl  eagerly  at  the  prize.  An 
invading  army  pajiiig  ita  way,  instead  of  plundering  alike 
friends  and  ftx.'S,  was  an  enigma  none  could  solve,  but  that  all 
gladly  accepted.  And  altliough  their  want  of  truth,  their  sen- 
suality, their  thieving  propensities  will  ever  remain  as  a  bye- 
wonl  in  the  English  army,  stilly  on  tlie  whole,  the  inw.  chararter 
of  the  Abyssinian,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  took  a  jmrt  in  the 
Abyssinian  Estn^dition,  remains  for  them  as  hidilen  as  the  lands 
batbe<l  by  the  Tana  8ea,  as  unfolded  as  t!ie  noble  panorama  of 
vondtT  rich,  fertile  country,  even  a  Theodore  could  not  utterly 
destroy. 

1  may*  some  day,  I  trust,  give  by  the  analysis  of  facts  that 
have  fallen  under  my  personal  observation,  an  accoutit  of  the 
Abyssinian  peopl**,  representing  them  in  their  miinners  and 
custonrs,  slunving  them  to  the  world  in  their  true  light,  with 
their  qualities  and  their  faults:  the  vivid  recollection  of  one 
whose  privilege  it  has  unfortunately  been  to  have  lived  in  their 
midst,  a  flattered  and  envied  guest — a  disgraced  and  insulted 
prisoner ! 

After  leaving  Metenmia,  tlie  first  30  miles  retjiin  still  many 
of  the  features  of  the  plain,  niiitglcd  hero  ami  there  with  the 
first  vestiges  of  the  niouiitain-ranges,  rising  «o  bold  and  grand 
on  the  distant  horizon;  stunted  acacias,  our  coiLstaiit  com- 
panions in  the  8oudan,  cover  here  again  every  rising  ground, 
forming  small  detaehe<l  woofls.  graced  by  tall  venorable  t^iraa- 
rindfi,  or  entangled  with  some  thorny  varieties  of  the  leguminosa^ 
The  ravines  and  small  valleys,  luxuriant  with  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, are  but  miniatures  of  the  glorious  valley  of  the  Atlmra. 
All  these  have  their  rivulets,  and,  like  the  mighty  tributary  of 
the  NOe,  are  lined  with  trees,  similar  to  the  boulevards  of  a 
great  city,  and  surrouuded  by  unweeded  gardens,  so  lovely  in 
their  savage  beauty. 

When  we  fwissed,  the  tall  grass  was  just  losing  its  gri^en 
tinge  fur  a  paler  hue ;  tram  pled  and  beaten  downi  on  the  almost 
bidden  path,  it  covered  Hko  a  cjirpet  the  stony  ground, — a 
welcome  friend  to  our  barefooted  followers.  Every  tiny  valley, 
every  cool  ravine,  rejoices  in  ita  brook  of  limpid  water,  a  crystal 
line  playing  in  flowery  beds,  glittering  in  the  sun  like  a  silver 
toy,  the  home  of  a  countless  host  of  a  gaudy-feathered  tribe, 
now  bathing,  now  flutU'riug  and  coquetting,  or  uttermg  shrill 
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notes  of  jov  as  they  gaze  in  wonder  at  their  pretty  image  re- 
fleeted  in  tlie  clear  gur<jling  water.  Who  will  tell  of  tho  noble 
fame,  of  the  mij^hty  fierce  deuizeus  of  theae  valleys?  The 
uffaloes'  stauipeue  is  heard  like  a  distant  thunder ;  elephants 
were  often  our  pioneers  ;  the  lion's  roar  echoes  througliout  the 
night;  here  a  gazelle  starts  from  under  our  feet,  and  there  a 
boa  has  left  his  trail  ou  the  crushed  grass.  But  day  by  day 
the  scene  clianges;  and  as  we  approach  \Vahhn6,  several 
hills,  sentries  of  yonder  blue  mountains,  lay  in  our  route.  The 
rounded  hillot^ks  give  way  to  ctmical  mountains  or  to  small 
plateaux,  diminutive  models  of  the  liighlund  plains.  Still  the 
gum-trees,  now  and  then  the  sycamore,  further  ou  the  fir:  but 
as  we  a<ivance  the  whole  country  assumes  a  more  barren  aspect; 
the  valleys  are  longer  and  wider,  the  stream  deeper,  more  rapid, 
bounding,  wouring  away  the  earthy  banks,  and  carrying  to 
Egypt  Abyssinia's  valuable  tribute.  Each  hill  wo  cross  has 
more  and  more  the  appearance  of  the  temperate  zone ;  and 
even  the  valleys,  deep  as  they  are — now  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  Souian  plain — have  lost  much  of  the  beautiful  vege- 
tation we  so  much  admired,  ore  stern,  cold,  and  formal,  nearly 
desolate,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  bamboo  forests,  so  stately,  so 
erect,  so  lofty — giants  laughing  at  us  poor  piofmies  as  we  dodged 
through  their  thick,  cltjse  lines — they  would  be  as  barren  as  the 
very  bills  then»selvcs ;  volcanic  rocks  have  now  everywhere 
taken  the  place  of  alluvium,  sandst-jue,  or  granite;  columnar 
bastdt  shapes  int(t  anil>a8  and  forts  the  crest  of  many  a  mountain  ; 
our  zigzag  road  is  paved  with  dolomite,  and  pumice  and  con- 
lomerate  roll  under  our  feet  as  wo  wade  through  the  mountain 

mt. 
After  leaving  Sanlvweha,  we  cross  the  last  small  monntafu-range 
that  stood  in  our  way.  and  from  that  elevation  survey  the  whole 
simce  between  us  and  the  Abyssinian  plateau.  The  mountain 
chain  appears  bixtken  up,  and  the  whole  space  dotted  with 
closely  j>acked  isolated  lofty  peaks,  separated  by  longitudinal 
valleys,  all  leading  from  one  to  anotlior,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  higli  land  in  front.  At  last  we  reach  the  foot  of  a  towering 
j)erpendicular  wall,  some  2000  feet  above  our  heads.  The  officers 
of  our  escort  lead  the  way,  and  we  follow,  elimlntig  tlie  side  of 
the  precipice  by  a  narrow,  slippery  footpath,  at  times  so  steep, 
so  abrupt — enough  to  make  the  Alpine  chamois  giddy — tliat 
we  shut  our  eyes,  and  dare  not  even  cast  a  passing  glance  at  the 
terrible  yawning  abyss  below.  Once  fairly  on  the  Abyssiuian 
plateau,  the  traveller  is  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains;  but  what 
struck  us,  even  more  than  the  wonderful  panorama  displayed 
before  our  eyes,  wtis  the  sudden  and  complete  change  in  every- 
thing around  us;    and  it   seemed  ditlicult  to  conceivo   that 
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otily  a  few  thousand  feet  separate  such  opposite  and  different 
climes. 

To  us  for  so  h^n^  denizens  of  the  plains,  the  mountain  breeze 
appeared  delightfully  frosh  nnd  rool,  and  our  old  enemy,  the 
sun,  we  contemptuouely  allowed  to  play  over  our  uncovered 
heads.  The  graRs  short  and  line  ;  nay,  Jai^ies  and  blue  bells ! 
Could  this  l>e  Africa,  or  were  we  the  pluytbings  of  fancy,  the 
victims  of  dehision,  and  awake  dreaming  of  home  and  country 
strolls?  A  roll  on  the  flower-speckled  grass,  a  long  pull  of  the 
frr^sh  breeze,  that  best  of  stimulants,  and  feeling  strong  and 
refreshed,  we  stroll  about  in  search  of  the  unknowii.  Ilere  is  a 
eharraiug  l>ower — a  blending  of  the  sweet-smelling  jessamine, 
and  of  the  wild  white  rose;  there,  behind  yonder  village,  a 
dense  grove  full  of  cactuses,  dark  with  cedars,  inclosed  by  rones, 
jessamines,  and  sweetbriar.  But  this  is  forbidden  ground;  we 
can  otdy  admire  this  Eden  from  a  distance,  inhale  the  fragrant 
periume  of  the  sacred  trees,  and,  like  curious  naughty  children, 
peep  through  the  entangled  branches.  No  biiililing,  no  temple, 
no  altar  appears  in  this,  one  of  the  Kamant*s  fianctuariea ; 
sons,  it  is  said,  of  Israel's  land,  still  \vnrshi|>ping  their  Father's 
God,  Jehovah,  though  here  they  call  him  Kebir  the  Glory — still 
children  of  an  idolatrous  race;  but  wisely  spurning  Baal  and 
Moloch,  they  bow  down  before  Nature's  noblest  works — trees 
and  flowers! 

Taking  advantage  of  a  halt,  I  rode  back  about  half  a  mile 
from  our  eii(rum|>ing-ground,  to  cast  a  parting  look  on  the  road 
we  had  followed, 

Standing  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  the  natural  imposing 
strength  of  that  mighty  barrier  revealed  iLself  in  all  its  beauty; 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  gazing  from  the  walls  of  some 
mighty  citadel,  the  work  of  those  Titans  against  whom  a  Jove 
alone  could  war.  Sar-Amba,  to  my  right,  and  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  plateau,  appeared  like  a  huge  bastion,  the  worthy 
advanced  work  ul"  nuch  a  fort;  before  me,  stretclung  far  away  in 
the  distant  horizon,  a  succession  of  mountains,  hills,  and  hillocks, 
dwindling  down  to  mere  specks,  mitil  they  disappear  in  the  rosy 
mist  of  the  low  laiids.  GaKing  on  that  H<linirable  confusion 
from  the  heights  of  Walli  Dabba,  the  hiUs  and  mountains 
we  had  climbed  and  cJimbed  ap]>ear  as  mere  children's  toys, 
W-'attered  over  the  plains— as  mere  mounds  of  earth  raised  by 
man  at  the  foot  of  tlie  gigantic  wall. 

The  many  streams  we  had  passed  were  but  few  compared  to 
the  countless  sources  of  the  Atbara,  spreading  far  and  wide; 
many,  as  they  glittered  in  the  sun  amidst  dark  ravines,  could  be 
8eon  slowly  llowing  towanis  tlie  north.  To  the  right  aud  left,  as 
far  as  the  naked  eye  could  reach,  the  same  basaltic  wall ;    and 
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beneath,  again,  vales  and  rivpre,  mountains,  hills,  hillocks — as 
many  8tep[>iDg-stones  for  the  Moslem  of  tho  plains  to  stride  over 
to  piimt  the  eresrent  on  tlio  already  tumLHnt;  cross,  und  eniBh 
in  their  foul  embrace  the  last  fading  emblems  of  Africa's 
Christian  faith. 

A  few  miles  from  Walli  Dabba,  on  our  road  to  Kannha,  the 
chief  of  our  eseort  bids  ns  himself  nhidt?  awhile,  and  admire  the 
gorgefHis  noble  vista.  Behind  us  a  lon;^  blue  lino  of  mountains, 
ruiming  west  to  easts  and  towards  their  north-eastern  extremity* 
under  yonder  almost  hidden  pe^k,  a  dimly-defiued  clump  of 
trees  marks  the  K[>ot  where  Gondar  then  stofwl.  From  those 
mountains  a  green  shelving  plain,  dotted  with  villages,  tuid 
many  niins,  watered  by  hundreds  of  rivulets,  all  flowing 
towards  the  south,  stretches  to  the  very  margin  of  the  lake,  a 
fertile  region — Dembea,  Gondur's  granary.  To  the  left,  more 
mountains,  running  north  to  south,  seem  to  rise  from  the  lake 
itself,  towering  higher  and  higher  as  they  disappear  towards  the 
ea^it;  and,  on  a  level  with  the  loftiest  i>eak,  begins  Abvssinia's 
noblest  province,  Bagemder,  the  lanfl  of  sheep  and  com.  In  front, 
the  lake  stretches  far  and  wide,  and  beyond,  toward  the  south, 
a  dim  outline — the  bold  towering  Gojam  range,  but  for  us  so 
faint,  so  pale,  that  were  it  not  for  a  pure  rlondless  sky,  we  might 
have  believed  in  some  dark  vapours  playing  witli  the  genii  of 
the  Nile.  To  our  right,  extensive  shelvingr.  undulating  plains, 
with  now  and  then  a  dark  peak  on  the  di'^tant  horizon,  some 
lonely  amba  in  Thowlore's  native  land,  Kuura,  or  part  of  the 
range  that  bounds  Atchefer  towards  the  west. 

Our  route  now  leads  us  through  a  fine  open  country,  up  and 
down  a  succession  of  rounded  hillocks,  shelving  towards  the 
Tuua  Sea.  No  timber;  hardly  even  a  solitary  tree;  now  and 
then  a  few  thorny  bushes ;  our  favourites  the  wild  rose  and  the 
jessamine;  or  a  few  kolquals  in  sheltered  places.  Altogether 
a  wild  looking  savannah,  replete  with  game — the  home  of  herds 
of  aDtelo|>e8,  staring  vaguely  as  we  pass  along,  and  as  yet 
untaught  to  see  in  every  man  an  enemy,  unmindful  of  our 
presence,  resuming  tlieir  interrupted  meal. 

Although  the  whole  district  from  Wiilli  Dahha  to  Kanohd  was 
little  better  than  a  wildtTuess,  everywhere  we  jierceived  traces 
of  recent  prosperity.  Kuins,  dark,  blackened  ruins  stare  at  ut 
wherever  we  look;  no  cattle  grazes  on  the  fine  delicate  grass; 
no  harvest  rises  in  those  fields,  left  to  thorns  and  thistles. 
Taccosa  w^as,  as  well  as  Dembea,  a  prosjwrous,  populous,  and 
fertile  province — the  happy  home  of  thousands.  Why  such 
H  waste?  But  let  us  [Miss  on  and  be  silent:  let  n^  pretend 
iirnorance  of  the  past ;  our  guard's  eyes  are  upon  us,  and  Um  is 
Theodore's  work  I 
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To  Goja  the  descent  is  ic^duol  but  constant ;  and  that  village, 
quite  oa  a  level  with  the  lake  itself,  cauuot  be  less  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  lower  than  the  plateau  of  Walli  Dabba.  i^'rom  that 
spot,  Goja,  the  lake  is  not  unlike  a  Luge  inctare  ;  ^^reeu  shelving 
shores,  and  blue  distant  highlands,  are  the  fiumes  worthy  of 
such  a  gem. 

From  Gdja  to  HohiBs  we  cross  thn  same  trndulfitinp^  plains; 
but  near  the  lake  itiielf,  the  p;rouiid  is  fretjuenlly  niarshy,  and 
the  mauy  small  creeks  appear  from  a  distance  like  green  waving 
fields,  60  dense  are  the  bulrushes. 

Here  wo  meet  for  the  first  time,  since  noaring  the  lake,  with 
the  fig-bearinj^  sycamore ;  and  at  Amoos  Gabea  (the  umiket  of 
Thursday),  with  some  fiue  specimens  of  the  chnba,  a  laurineous 
tree  under  whose  wide-spreading  branches  the  villagers,  from 
many  a  mile  around,  held  in  former  days  a  weekly  weil- 
BUpplied  market, 

1  rom  Belass  the  ground  insensibly  but  gradually  shelves 
upwards  towurds  the  south  and  west.  Villages  now  and  then 
begin  to  a}>i>i'ar,  scattered,  disper8e<],  and  far  apart*  mingled 
with  ruins — the  same  black  ruin,  the  work  of  lire  lighted  by  a 
pitiless  hand,  casting  a  gloom  on  the  few  standing  iiamlets  a 
passing  fancy  allowed  to  remain.  For  the  first  time  since  leaving 
\Valli  i)abba,  we  see  a  few  hungry-looking  peoHanls,  plougliing 
loug  stony  fields,  and  urging  their  emaciated-looking  bullocks, 
with  shouts  and  cruel  blows  from  the  long  hippopotamus  whip, 
into  a  slow  monotonous  step. 

As  we  advance,  we  leave  the  lake  to  our  left.  The  undulating 
plain  here  gives  way  to  more  decided  rounded  mounds,  separated 
now  and  then  by  miniature  vallevs.  each  with  its  cleiir  running 
stream  gurglinc  as  it  flows  towards  the  Blue  Nile's  lake. 

Volcani(!  rock  is,  up  to  Kanoha,  the  general  geological  forma- 
tion ;  a  dark  soil,  the  detritus  of  these  rocks,  covers  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet  the  sltehing  plain  we  crossed,  forming  at  some 
places  on  the  sliore  of  tfie  lake  itself  a  succession  of  earthy 
waves,  shaped  into  tumuli  by  the  tropical  lains. 

As  I  have  ah*eady  stated,  when  we  passed  tlirougli  Taccosa, 
that  province  appeared  as  bleak  and  desolate  as  any  wilderness 
could  be;  but  such  is  the  astonishing  fertihty  of  the  soil,  that 
although  only  a  small  prtiportiou  of  the  inhabitants,  "  on  their 
pardon  being  [)rocluime(I,"  found  courage  enuugh  to  return  to 
their  burnt-down  villages,  and  till  the  ground  the  best  way  they 
could,  Theodorti  some  eighteen  months  afU^rwards  again  qmir- 
relli'd  with  them,  plundered  and  fed  for  several  weeks  las  army 
and  followers  on  what  had  seemed  to  us  a  sterile  barren  tract. 

The  pi*ovinces  of  Wandigfi  and  Atchefer  had  not  been 
plundered  this  time,  aiid  on  a  former  expedition  only  parLially 
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80 ;  some  of  the  cattle  liod  been  left  to  the  peasants ;  the  ^'iUages 
had  not  been  burnt,  nor  the  chnrohcs  destroyed;  *uid  thongh 
they  hud  not  entirely  escaped,  like  the  more  fortunate  Agau 
Meder.  a  year  had  been  more  than  gufKeieut  to  hide  at  least  the 
traces  of  the  tyrant's  passage. 

From  Kunoha  to  Ashfa  (frontier  of  Damot),  it  i«  imj)ossiblc  to 
conceive  a  more  lovely  country,  to  droam  of  a  more  beautiful, 
fertile  regiou,  slightly  hilly;  the  prospect  Ls  even  more  pleasing 
than  the  green  plains  watered  by  tlie  Tana  Sea. 

The  pn)viuce  of  Wandige,  with  its  long,  rolling,  undulating 
ground,  is  something,  I  faucy,  very  much  like  the  Americjiu 
prairie,  studded  here  and  there  with  isnln  ted  conical  jxiaks,  of  an 
average  hei'^ht  of  800  to  1000  feet.  Mountain  ranges  appear  to 
the  west  and  south,  the  waterahed  of  the  Blue  Nile ;  and  by  a 
gradual  ascent,  our  route  takes  us  across  some  small  mountams, 
the  foremost  hills  of  the  Oojam  chain.  Villages  crown  almost 
every  mound,  where  the  tall  cedars,  the  sycamore,  the  g^shu, 
and  wild  cotTee-trcc  point  out  the  secluded  s|»ot,  above  which 
arises,  half-liiddcn  by  the  dense  foliage,  the  modest  Coptic  cross. 

Thousands  of  cattle  graze  over  almost  boundless  natural 
meadows,  watered  by  coimtleas  streams,  and  only  checke<l  in 
their  vastness  by  endless  cultivated  fields,  where  in  the  same 
vista  can  be  seen  the  peasant  ploughing,  the  green  sprouting 
com,  and  the  ripened  harvest  ready  for  the  sickle. 

We  cross  the  Kiltce  and  enter  the  land  of  the  Agaus;  one 
tribe,  it  is  siiid,  originally  M'ith  the  Agaus  of  Lasta.  Did  they 
at  one  time  possess  themselves  of  Central  Abyssinia,  and  limit 
their  conquest  by  the  Lasta  Mountains  and  the  Gojam  chain? 
Were  they,  as  some  assort,  the  Autoclithons,  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  driven  and  scattered  east  and  west  by  the  Amham?  No 
record  of  the  past,  no  deed  of  the  present  day  can  bear  out  that 
theory.  Not  they,  the  brave  hardy  mountaineers  of  Lasta  ;  the 
bold  horsemen  of  Agau  Meder;  never  has  Amhnra  Innco  driven 
out  of  their  father's  land  the  gallant  Agaus.  They  are  con- 
querors, not  a  conquered  race!  Like  other  Galla  hordes,  they 
came  some  day  from;  Central  Africu:  one  section  of  the  tribe 
settled  on  the  lovely  plattmux,  watered  by  cx^juntless  streams— a 
land  of  milk  and  honey;  otliers  of  a  more  adventurous  spirit 
pushed  further  on,  and  took  possession  of  amouutninous  district, 
better  iitteti  for  a  wnr-loving  clan.  I  like  t lie  Agaus;  I  like 
their  fair  handsome  faces,  their  long  silky  hair,  their  well-knit 
forms,  tlieir  daring,  their  courage,  and,  above  all,  feel  grateful  for 
their  kind  genial  welcome,  such  as  only  a  brave  race  can  give ! 

Agau  IMeder — more  favoured  by  nature,  more  [irosporous  even 
than  Wandige  and  Atchefer,  a  land  of  horse  as  well  as  cattle — 
was  also  more  fortunate,  and  never  fell  under  Theodore's  di&- 
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plf^asiire.  He  wm  too  cnnning  to  attempt  to  plunf^er  a  land 
prot<?cted  by  such  a  valiant  nice.  Here  we  saw  the  Gallii  rowe, 
with  their  immense  lon^  horns,  some  4  feet  long,  grneet'ully  woni 
by  smiill,  short,  wpll-knitt<i<i  rjittle.  Here  hIpo  we  met  with  the 
M'ild  peiu'lies,  sweet  lime,  and  the  beautiful  kosso-tree,  a  noble, 
gracei'uUy  stately  bunch  of  llowers,  pink  rose  or  yellowish  white, 
dropping  hke  golden  grapes,  a  priceless  remedy  under  a  lovely 
form. 

Onward  we  march,  and  the  same  fertility  prevails  everj-^vhere, 
but  the  a8|>ect  of  the  country  somewhat  changes — more  hilly, 
more  wooded  ;  we  pass  by  Zugda,  Karkatcha,  Gardomite,  Kauka 
— small  towns  rather  than  villages ;  chnrclies  and  market-]>lace8, 
those  signs  of  trade  and  J>iety,  are  nowliere  more  numerous. 
Nevertheless  the  Agans  are  considered  a  rudo  anrl  unchristian 
race.  Churches  may  anse  around  their  villagog,  but  still  at 
heart  they  are  pagans,  says  the  Amhara.  For  me  who  only  8t»w 
them  good,  kind,  and  Lospitable — whatever   lieresy   may   be 

f rafted  on  their  faith — I  believe  that  they  are  truer  followers  of 
lim  who  loved  such  as  them,  than  tlie  vain-glorious,  bigoted, 
self-worshipping  Abyssinian. 

We  pa>s  Korkuera  and  the  River  Terinka,  flowing  towards 
the  Blue  Nile.  More  villages,  more  cultivated  fields,  more 
flowery  prairie*,  rich  in  horse  and  cattle.  We  cross  the  Kuas- 
him  and  tlio  Ciumassu  again  to  wind  through  rivers.  Skirting 
hills  on  our  left,  wo  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  firaall  picturesque 
amba  of  Zirihi  ;  and  leaving  t)ie  hilly  plain,  now  wind  our  way 
through  wuodetl  valleys,  and  ascend  the  white  sandstone  !Mouut 
of  Iuju.i>ara. 

On  the  bjmka  of  the  Messinie  with  regret  we  bid  good-byo  to 
our  Agau  triends,  and  piss  into  Damot. 

Daiuot,  the  rich,  the  wealthy,  the  diamond  amongst  so  many 
gems,  why  has  prosperity  departe<i  from  thy  faithful  sons? 
Why  does  desolation  reign  in  abundant  rf^alms?  Why?  Ask 
Theodore.  Uiilv  a  iev!  Oavs  before  our  ari-ivul,  the  dark  ho]"se- 
men,  tlie  locust-like  Hpearmen,  have  IxM-n  t<jld  to  kill  and  destroy, 
to  plunder  and  bum.  The  blackened  soil,  the  silent  ruins,  the 
ravaged  tields,  everywhere  proclaim  that  tlie  mereile*  order 
bos  been  but  too  faitiifully  obeyed,  liut  what  dark  crime,  what 
perfidious  deed  wairaiitetl  such  a  sentence  ?  Did  they  rebel 
against  the  King  of  kings,  smite  his  governors,  fly  from  his 
presence,  and  curse  his  approach  ?  No !  brave  men  of  Damot, 
vou  served  him  well  and  truly;  but  Theodore,  once  brave,  is 
liimself  com]uere<l  by  his  q\\\  piasions.  Tadla  Gwalu,  his 
mortal  foe,  guards  tlie  passes  leading  into  Gojam.  AVith  his 
discontented,  wavering  host,  Theodore  fears  to  venture  on  an 
attack^  aud   he  destroys  you  out  of  friendship.     He  says  so, 
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that  on  his  departure  jou  should  uot  have  to  bear  the  rebels 
yoke. 

Another  day's  march,  and  ^e  roa<:'h  our  journey's  end.  We 
approach  the  Impi'riaJ  camp,  so  widl  hidden  in  valleys  nnd 
woods  from  the  gaze  of  all,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  smoke  arisin;j 
from  miles  around  yonder  hill,  graced  by  the  white,  led,  and 
black  tenta  of  Theoclore,  we  might  have  believed  that  the  bold 
spirit  of  that  strange  man  dwelt  alone  in  that  plundered,  desolate 
region. 

After  a  day's  halt  in  the  Emperor's  camp,  Theodore  sends  ns 
word  that  on  tJie  morrow  we  will  march  with  liim.  The  army 
cries  for  bread,  he  sayrt,  and  the  bad  ]>pa8aiitH  refus(i  to  bring  in 
any  more  supplies.  Why  not  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  said 
••The  enemy  protects  their  fields;  to  feed  my  army  1  must 
plunder  the  few  districts  faithful  to  me  "  ? 

Theodoro*e  mode  of  travelling  C4in  be  well  understood  bv  a 
glance  at  the  map  ;  sudden  movements,  croiw-marcbes ;  one  aay 
marching  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  next  day  back  again,  and 
then  turning  to  the  north  or  weat. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  valley,  on  an  average  about  a 
mile  in  width,  separating  Damot  from  Metrha,  wo  crossed  the 
Blue  !Nile.  At  tliat  siKjt  the  river  flows  between  well-wooded 
banks,  some  10  feet  high  and  about  30  feet  in  width  ;  the  stream 
is  on  on  average  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth,  the  current  moderate, 
and  tiie  bed  stony. 

We  mrted  from  Theodore  at  Fagitto,  on  the  border  of 
Agau  Aleder,  and  paased  again  through  the  same  fertile  region 
we  had  crossed  a  few  days  before,  this  time  some  miles  to  the 
eastward.  Here  again  we  met  with  a  succession  of  small  run- 
ning streams,  all  llowing  eoHtward  towards  the  Nile.  After  a 
few  days  we  once  more  followed  our  fiirmer  route,  and  from 
Zugda  back  te  the  lake  halted  generally  on  the  very  same 
ground  we  hud  selected  on  a  previous  occasion. 

We  were  bound  for  Kuarata,  the  principal  commercial  city 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tana  Sea,  almost  opposite  Kanoha, 
Themlore  had  intimated  the  desire  (his  slightest  wiHlira  were 
ever  for  us  formal  orders)  that  we  should  abide  nt  Kuarata  luitil 
Consul  Cameron  and  his  party  should  have  joined  U8.  He  ad- 
vised US  to  cross  the  lake  in  native  canoes,  sending  our  horses 
and  mules  by  land  to  Kuarata. 

We  did  not  tarry  this  time  at  Kanoha,  but  pushed  on  at  once 
for  the  lake,  some  4  miles  due  east  from  that  place,  and  encamped 
near  a  small  Waito  village  on  tlie  very  beach  itself. 

A  few  days  were  required  to  bring  from  Kuarata,  Dek,  and 
other  ports,  the  several  hundred  bulrush  canoes  we  requiretl; 
and  as  the  whole  imperial  deet  at  the  time  in  existence  was 
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not  deemed  suflGcient  to  convey  our  large  party,  the  Waitos 
were  ordered  at  once  to  collect  bulrushes  aud  build  a  few  dozen 
of  these  pretty  but  rather  frail  skiffs. 

The  poor  Wuitos  at  firat  sight  are  not  Tery  prepoRseasiiig, 
and  to  their  uncouth  appearance,  as  well  as  to  their  indulgence 
in  the  reputed  uuclean  desh  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  they 
indebted  for  the  kind  of  oiliura  in  which  they  are  held.  Sup- 
posed to  be  in  loaf^uo  with  boudaa,  ginns,  tmd  other  ovil  spirits 
— a  slur  not  to  be  despised  in  a  hind  wliere  to  be  feared  is  iJetter 
than  to  be  respected — they  are  generally  left  alone. 

The  Waitos  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  our  rifles,  and  were  the 
first  to  projH)se  to  lead  us  agtiinat  the  Luge  qundrm)ed,  their 
foe  and  favourite  food.  Accustomed  to  attack  the  hippo(x»tamu3 
with  their  short  spears,  a  chase  full  of  dangers  and  perils, 
export  fishermen,  the  only  sailors  of  that  inland  sea,  bred  to 
hardships  and  fierce  stnig^les,  tiiey  are  brave  and  speak  lightly  ■ 
of  the  fearful  woiiuJs  but  too  often  their  share  in  the  life  and  ' 
death  strife  between  them  and  the  infuriated  monster.  Many 
succumb  in  tho  exciting  contest,  whilst  some,  more  fortunate, 
live  to  IxHiiit  of  tlieir  hard-wdu  scjirs. 

We  did  not  join  tho  Abyssinians  in  their  odium  against  these 
poor  people.  On  tho  contrary,  finding  them  civil  and  obliging, 
we  treated  them  with  kindneas,  gave  them  unasked  many  a 
trifle,  and  saw  with  pleasure  that  they  deeply  felt  our  considerate 
manner,  and  knew,  when  treated  as  fellow-men,  to  behave  as 
such. 

On  the  13th  of  February  we  were  paddled  over  to  the  island 
of  Dek,  and  to  Htimulate  our  spliLRhera  (I  cannot  call  them 
rowers)  we  offered  a  prize  for  the  three  first  arrivals.  At  starting 
the  novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves 
produced  a  considerable  excitement  amongst  the  Waitos;  but 
after  a  while,  when  it  ajipeareil  iroiu  the  lead  some  of  the  canoes 
had  gained  that  tho  race  was  over,  the  natural  apathy  of  all 
Africans  overcoming  their  excited  passions  made  them  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  appeals,  and  nothing  we  could  wiy  could  induce 
them  to  try  to  redeem  the  day's  fortune ;  the  foremost,  as  well 
as  last,  resuming  their  ordinary  snail  pace. 

Dek  ia  a  cluster  of  several  islands.  The  two  largest,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  and  deep  channel,  appear,  except  on  near 
approach,  to  form  only  one,  about  7  miles  in  length  to  a  couple 
in  breadth,  Aroun<l  them  are  grouped  several  of  a  smaller 
size ;  one  of  them,  visible  from  n  great  thstance,  is  merely  a 
mountain-peak  arising  abruptly  from  tho  water. 

The  larger  islands  are  inhabited,  contain  severallarge  villages 
and  four  churches,  all  of  great  sanctity.  Large  and  small  are 
all  well  wooded ;  and  no  prettier  spot,  no  more  fairy-like  islands. 
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cojild  be  iraag^nod  than  those  of  Dr.k.  They  gire  to  the  scenery 
a  charm  even  the  Lenian,  with  all  its  beauties,  cannot  rival. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graceful,  on  near  approach,  than  their 
dark  basallic  walls,  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  covered  witli  a 
splendid  hixuriant  vegetation,  gracofijlly  bending  over  the  sides 
and  reflecting  their  charming  shadows  in  the  deep-blue  waters 
of  the  lake. 

The  following  morning  wc  started  for  Kuarato,  and  we  ar- 
rived within  stonivthrow^  of  that  city,  so  well  concealed  by  the 
wide-spreading  sycamores  and  lofty  cedars  before  we  had  even 
suspected  its  proximity, 

kuarata  is  a  very  ancient  city.  King  Claudius's  queen  built 
and  endowed  a  church  on  that  small  headland;  and,  as  Abys- 
sinia was  at  all  times  a  land  of  strife  and  warfare,  merchants 
eagerly  sought  the  protection  of  such  a  sacred  asylum,  and 
Boon  an  important  commercial  city  arose  at  the  foot  of  the 
Church  of  KoduH-Oeorgis.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone  and  mud,  and  those  of  tho  priuci[>nl  merchants  boast  of 
wooden  doors,  square  rooms,  and  ornami^ntal  ceilings.  Some 
of  the  best  houses  were  placed  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  were  too 
fond  of  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  an*!  abundance  of  water,  not  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  proximity  of  the  lake. 

Kuarata  is  built  on  tho  side  of  a  rising  ground,  a  small 
basaltic  hill,  biUhed  at  its  feet  by  the  waters  of  the  kko  ;  and 
from  the  sacre«i  eminence  a  succession  of  mountains  and  plateaux 
lead  to  the  lugh  range  forming  the  western  boun<lary  of  Ba- 
gemder.  South  of  Kuarata,  the  land  is  for  miles  low,  some- 
what marshy,  stretcbing  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile,  intersected 
here  and  there  by  small  basaltic  promontories,  and  crossed  by 
a  river  some  10  feet  wide,  on  an  average  from  5  to  10  feet 
deep,  flowing  fi'om  the  eastward  towards  the  lake  in  such  a 
calm»  torpid  manner  that  at  iirst  sight  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  canals  had  been  introduced  into  Abyssinia. 

Our  two  trips  to  Zage  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  allow  me 
to  joass  them  over  in  silence. 

Zogd  is  a  long  promontory,  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  and  connected  witfi  the  mainland  by  a  small,  narrow 
strip  of  land,  a  few  feet  only  above  the  lake,  and  surrounded 
by  nat,  marshy  ground,  the  home  of  thousands  of  hippopotami 
from  the  church,  standing  as  it  docs  ou  tin*  very  extremity  of 
the  promontory  and  built  on  the  highest  peak,  the  view  is, 
indeed,  splendid.  On  a  clear  day  almost  all  the  lake  is  visible. 
To  the  westward  we  have  Wandig^,  and  the  i^lue  Kile  winding 
its  way  through  iMetcha,  the  guardiiin  genius  of  those  endless 
meadows ;  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake  some  low- 
land, and  again  the  Kile,  now  strong,  bearing  away  the  waters 
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of  its  great  lake,  soon  to  disappear  behind  the  high  Gojam 
range.  To  the  north,  the  iahiiid  oF  Dek,  appearing  from  the 
peak  of  Zuge  eo  near,  so  distinct,  as  almost  to  tempt  the  be- 
witched admirer  into  a  mad,  giddy  leap.  Further  on,  Kuarata 
and  the  island  of  Metraha ;  and  thongb  occasionally  we  had  a 
gUmpse  of  the  highlands  near  Gorgora,  we  could  never  follow 
the  outline  of  the  lake  between  Kuarata  and  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Waggara  range.  The  lake,  no  doubt,  makes 
there  a  great  bend  towurds  the  east,  and  moreover,  from  what  I 
have  been  tohl,  the  shores  in  tixat  dirt'ction  are  low  and  marshy. 

Turning  towards  the  south,  we  follow  the  long,  even  plains 
of  Metcha,  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  first  mountain-range  in 
the  province  of  Daniot^  the  blue  mountains  receding,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  towartis  the  south,  until  they  disappear,  only  to 
leave  a  few  elevattKl  peaks,  landmarks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
and  of  the  present  limits  between  Abyasinia  and  the  several 
Gal  la  tribes. 

Of  all  the  towns  on  the  sliores  of  the  Tana  8ea,  if  not  on 
a  par,  at  least  next  to  Kuarata,  came,  for  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  importance,  the  garden  town  of  ZagS.  Many  had  been  the 
palmy  days  of  that  thriving  important  mart,  the  creat  dep6t 
of  the  various  products  of  Metcha.  Damot,  Agau  JVIrder,  and 
Gojam.  Nor  was  it  simply  a  dreary,  bustling  metro{>o1iB. 
Nature  herself  had  not  been  idle ;  coffee-trees,  geshu,  c«iar8, 
and  sycamores  transformed  into  one  immense  garden  the  sloping 
mountain,  and  adorned  alike  the  (^leasaiit's  abode,  the  market- 
place, and  the  precincts  of  the  holy  church. 

We  were  unfortunate  again  on  this  o<.M?asion,  and  visited 
Zage  some  weeks  tuo  late.  Trumplmi,  hrriken  down,  halftorn- 
up  trees  alone  proclaimed  the  prtst  pleasing  aspect  of  the  place; 
and  all  that  we  saw  of  tlie  remains  (»f  a  rity  of  at  least  500O* 
inhabitants  were  rotnid  hard  patcht^ji,  ei>]<M'fokin<r  blotches  on 
the  greensward,  tlio  only  stantliug  record  (»f  the  houses  that 
sheltered  the  cliildren  of  the  land  ;  homes  wantonly  jmlled  down 
to  build  a  ijahtce  for  a  tvrant,  where  he  might,  in  regal  dignit}', 
receive  ana  treaelierausly  arrest  his  English  guests,  leaving  the 
poor,  strip[>etl,  pluudiTed  natives  to  wtuider  in  the  marshes  of 
Metcha,  yet  happy  to  die  of  want  and  misery  rather  than  fall 
under  the  pitiless  hand  of  their  heartless  ruler. 

Except  towards  it3  north-east  extremity,  we  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Tana  Sea.  We  saw 
it,  in  itu  geuend  outline,  first  from  the  heights  of  Walli  Dabba; 
secondly,  from  the  promotitory  of  Zage ;  we  followetl  it  along 
the  western  sheres  tVotn  Tankal  to  Kanolia,  and  crossed  it,  in 
native  canoes,  from  Wandige  to  Dek  and  Kiuirata,  and  several 
times  between  that  city  and  Zage.    Theodore  Lad,  for  ouce, 
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told  U8  the  truth,  when,  on  leaving  him  in  Agan  Meder,  Jje^ 
said,  " I  send  you  to  Kuarata,  aa  I  know  from  Plowden  that 
Englisiliinen  like  our  lake.*"  He  waa  ri-rht :  we  enjoyed  the 
lake  immensely  ;  we  love<i  its  clear,  fi-esh  water,  its  calm  still- 
ness, the  blue  mountains  and  dark  islands  retiected  in  its  un- 
ruffled surface.  We  were  never  tired  of  gazing  ou  the  plying 
canoes ;  on  the  grotPsc[ue  frolics  of  the  snorting  hipj>opotami ; 
at  the  long  tiles  of  laugliing  maidens,  winding  their  way  along 
the  beach,  bending  under  the  weight  of  large  water-jars;  the 
very  bidrushes  themselves  had  their  charms !  Without  tlie  lake 
the  few,  very  few,  happy  days  we  spent  iu  Abyssinia  would  not 
live  in  our  meniory,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  our  many  misfor- 
tnnes.  We  had  been  wise  in  leaving  the  saejvd  city  for  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  lake.  Our  tents  were  pitched  so  near 
the  water  that  the  playful  tiny  waves  tried  to  wet  us  with  their 
spray.  A  step,  and  a  cool  refreshino;  bath  awaited  uy,  —  a 
luxuiy  prejudi(;e  denie.s  to  the  bigoted  Amhara.  11*  fond  of 
s^iorta,  we  seize  the  guu  aud  sit  on  the  nearest  rock.  The 
many  water-fowl,  the  geese,  tlie  ducks,  are  all  so  tame  that 
we  need  not  stir ;  they  will  c*ime  to  us,  and  almost  seem  to  fiay» 
"We  are  her**;  prav.  shoot  us!"  And  for  those  who  prefer 
the  fishing-rod,  they  Kave  Gsh  so  plentiful,  so  delicate,  that  we 
could  well  understand  the  priests'  long  fasts. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  lake  can  be  compared  to  a  huge 
crater.  The  shores,  the  islands,  the  surrouniling  mountains  all 
are  volcanic,  basalt  being  the  prominent  feature,  TJie  shores 
are  formed  by  a  succession  of  small  bays,  separated  by  pro- 
jecting headlands.  Tlie  generality  of  these  creeks  are  more  or 
less  marshy,  green  with  immenpc  fields  of  reeds,  spreading  out 
at  places  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whei-o 
the  water  ends  and  the  land  Wgins.  The  projecting  headlands, 
— be  they  promontories  like  ZagS  or  Gorgora,  or  small  and  name- 
less— are  all  fa«hioned  after  one  jiattern;  Liasaltic  rocks  ariso 
abruptly  from  the  deep  waters  at  places  so  profound  as  to  bo 
entirely  free  from  the  breeze-loving  bulrushes. 

Huch  is,  in  its  genera!  outline^  tlie  Tana  8ea  and  the  several 
provinces  of  Western  Abyssinia  we  passed  through.  The  climate^ 
on  the  whole,  is  good  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  lake  itself  some  parts 
are  feverish  and  unhealthy.  The  Leat  also,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  is  not  sufficiently  tempered  by  the  cool  mountain  breezes ; 
but  some  miles  from  the  lake,  or  a  few  hundred  teet  above  its 
level,  even  the  plateau  of  Chelga,  the  high  plains  of  Atchefer 
and  Agau,  with  all  their  many  advantages,  cannot,  in  that 
rewpeet,  claim  any  sui^eriority.  All  jtre  alike  cool,  plciisant,  and 
healthy.  Western  Auyst'inia  is  within  the  range  of  the  tropical 
rains :  there  much  earlier,  longer,  and  more  import^int  Than  in 
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Eastern  and  Northern  Aljyfwtuia.  The  whole — be  it  valleys, 
plains,  or  plateaux — i«  watered  by  countless  streams ;  the  soil, 
the  detritus  of  volcanic  roeks,  is  so  rich,  of  sueh  fertility,  and 
enjoying  as  it  does  so  many  climatic  advantages,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  if  three  harvests  are  usually  reaped  in  a  year. 
Teff,  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  grows  almost  everywhere, 
except  on  the  higher  plateaus,  where  corn  and  barley  thrive 
so  welL  Cotton  covers  the  plains  of  Foggara ;  wine  is  made 
from  the  grajies  of  J^Ialukra  Mariam  ;  honey,  fragrant  from  the 
sweet  perfume  of  wild  dowors,  is  ludicrously  abundant;  and 
the  hfi^ls  of  e-altle»  in  peaeefu!  times,  of  sueb  magnitude,  in 
numbers  hardly  to  be  credited,  enough  to  supply  a  thousand 
cities  !  Western  Abyssinia,  well  may  we  exclaim,  is  indeed  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey:  a  *'land  blessed  by  God,  but  cursed 
bv  man ! " 


III. — Journey  in  the  Caucasus,  and  Ascent  of  Kasbek  and  Elbruz, 
By  Douglas  W.  Frksiiemkld. 

Read  JaDuarj  lUh,  16G9. 

Wk  left  London  on  the  4  th  of  January,  last  year,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  26th  of  June  that  we  were  ready  to  start  from  Tiflis 
ibr  the  Caucasus.  The  intervening  months  had  been  spent  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  (where  we  were  lucky  in  accoinplLshing  a  moat 
interesting  journey  from  Jf^rusiileui  to  DarnaHvus,  via  Jerasb, 
Bozrah,  and  the  so-called  Giiiiit  Cities  of  Bashan),  and  in  an 
expedition  down  to  Tabriz  combined  with  an  attempt  on  Ararat, 
which  was  frustrated  by  the  unusunl  incleraenoy  of  the  season. 
From  Erivau  we  returned  to  Tiflis  by  a  little-known  road,  past 
Djelaloghu  and  Schulaweri,  which ^  after  skirting  the  base  of 
Alaghos,  crosses  three  mountain  chains  at  an  elevation  of  7000 
feet,  and  leads  through  some  of  the  most  exquisite  woodland 
scenerj'  in  Georgia. 

Our  party  bad  been  of  varying  numbers,  as  long  as  we  were 
on  the  high  road  of  Eastern  travel,  but  on  leaving  Constanti- 
nople my  friend  Tucker  and  I  were  thrown  on  our  own  re- 
sources, and  the  assistance  of  our  trusty  attondaut  Francois 
Devouassoud  of  Chamounix,  -who  had  been  with  us  as  a  tra- 
velling servant  from  the  outset  At  Trebizonde  we  engaged,  to 
act  as  interpreter,  liakwa  Pipia,  a  Slingrclian  by  birth,  wlio  was 
generally  called  Paul,  uud  hud  learnt  Frencli  and  cookery  in 
Euroi)ean  service.  The  main  object  of  our  visit  to  the  Caucasian 
provinces  was  to  explore  the  great  mountain  chain,  and  to 
ascend,  if  possible,  some  of  it*i  loftiest  summits.  I  lind  sj>ent 
many  summers  among  the  Alpe,  and  often  wished  to  visit  some 
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other  firet-c'laas  mountains,  to  Bee  how  far  the  features  of  the 
scenery  would  resemble  those  with  which  I  w^ia  familiar.  A\'heu 
lime  and  opportunity  aHowed  me  to  carry  out  this  scheme  by  a 
journey  in  the  Caucasus,  I  was  fortunate  in  tindinp:  a  second 
comrade  in  Mr.  Moore,  who,  unable  to  leave  England  in  the 
winter,  airreed  to  join  us  in  June  at  Titlrs. 

At  Tiflis  we  received  what  help  the  lius^iian  authorities  could 
give  towards  an  oxjiedition  the  object  of  which  was  entirely 
novel  to  them.  We  have  especially  to  thank,  for  much  cuurtt*sy, 
General  Chodzko,  under  whose  superintendence  tlie  5-verst 
Ordnance  map  was  executed.  This  map,  though  by  no  means 
perfect,  is,  when  the  time  and  means  at  the  dispasal  of  its  makers 
are  considered,  a  very  creditable  production ;  it  is  particularly 
accurate  in  the  distinction  of  the  wooded  and  treeless  districts. 
From  it,  a  very  careful  relief  model  of  the  Caucasus,  on  a  large 
scale,  has  been  executed,  of  which  a  copy  has  recently  been 
preseuted  by  the  Czar  to  the  Geoi^rajjhical  Society  of  St, 
Petersburg.  From  Mons.  Abieh  and  Herr  Kadde  we  received 
some  valuable  hints,  and  the  latter  kindly,  presented  ua  with 
copies  of  his  recent  work,  *l)ie  drei  Hochthalern  Imoritiens; 
Rion,  Ingur  und  Ti^chenis  Squall.* 

I'he  new  Dariel  road  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  is  well 
made,  although  not  equal  in  jxiint  of  engineering  to  the  best 
Swiss  or  Austriuu  highways  through  the  Alps.  On  the  south 
side  the  scenery  is  pretty,  without  being  grand,  and  recalls 
parts  of  the  German  Tyroh  The  valley  of  the  Terek,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  pass,  is  of  an  entirely  diiferent  character; 
treeless  glens,  bold  rocks,  slopes  of  steepness  forbidding  even  to 
eyee  accustomed  to  those  of  the  Alps,  and  stoue-built  villages 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  neighbouring  crags,  btit  for 
the  one  or  two  towers  of  defence  which  rise  above  the  surrountl- 
ing  hovels,  form  the  main  features  of  the  l(i  verstH*  drive 
from  Kobi,  the  highest  station  in  the  valley  of  the  Terek  to  the 
village  of  Kasbek.  The  observant  mountaineer  will  previously 
have  caught  several  glimpses  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Kavsbek  ; 
but  it  is  only  on  reaching  the  station  that  the  mngniiici-nt  mass 
is  fully  seen,  towering  thou&unds  of  feet  above  all  its  neighbours 
in  the  form  of  a  steep-side<l  dome  of  snow,  broken  by  masses  of 
crag,  the  uppermost  of  which,  a  horse-shoe  in  form,  is  con- 
spicuous in  most  views  of  the  mountain  from  (he  east. 

The  weather  was  tine  and  promised  to  last.  Anxious  to  profit 
by  it  we  engaged  a  villagt-^r,  said  to  know  the  mountains,  to 
accompany  us,  and  climbed  to  an  old  church  perched  on  a  lofty 
bn>w  1500  feet  above  the  vilhige.  Thence  wo  walked  on  to  a 
summit  about  10,500  feet  in  height.  Our  way  to  it  led  up  a 
grassy  ridge  adorned  with  a   rhododendron  with  large  white 
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flowers,  several  kinds  of  gentian,  and  many  other  pltiuts  which 
lack  uf  botanical  skill  ])revent8  my  naming.  Eu£uek  was  now 
directly  opposite  to  us  ;  a  long  glacier  streaming  round  ita  south 
flank,  and  ending  at  our  feet*  From  this  point  of  view  we  saw 
tJie  second  or  west  summit,  which  is  quite  invisible  from  the 
station,  hut  liere  a[>pejirB  equal  in  hi'i^^ht  U)  the  eastern.  Thia 
was  a  source  uf  ])erp]exity,  1  had  thruut;hout  a  strong  l>elief 
tliat  the  eastern  was  tlie  highest  peak,  but  opinions  were  divided ; 
one  thing,  however,  was  clear, — that  from  the  glacier  on  the 
south  lUiuk  of  the  mouutaiu  a  series  of  crevasse-broken  but 
easily  surmounted  slopes  offered  a  wa\^  to  a  height  of  at  least 
10,OuO  feet,  tind  that  the  gap  between  the  two  ptaks  could  not 
exceed  Ki.OOO  feet  in  height  It  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  gap  by  this  route,  and  we  deteruiiued 
to  do  so. 

I  may  now,  with  the  great  mountain  full  in  view,  briefly  advert 
to  the  position  it  holds  amongst  Caucasian  summits,  and  to  the 
legends  coiniected  wilh  it. 

From  tiio  earliest  times  Kasbek  has  taken  a  place  in  liit-tory, 
and  has  somewhat  unfairly  robbed  its  true  sovereign  Elbruz  of 
jmblic  attention.  Situated  b(!side,  and  almost  overhanging  the 
glen  tliroiigh  which  for  centuries  the  great  road  from  Europe 
nito  Asia  has  jiassed,  it  forces  itself  on  the  notico  of  every 
paaser-by.  The  traveller,  who,  if  blessed  by  a  clear  day,  sees 
Elbruz  only  tis  a  huge  white  cloud  on  the  southern  horizon,  as  he 
jolts  over  tlie  wearv  Steppe,  is  forced  to  pass  almost  withiu 
reach  of  the  avalanches  that  fall  from  his  more  obtrusive  rivaU 
It  is  therefore  not  diificult  to  see  why  Kasbek  has  become 
famous;  why  in  early  times,  the  mass  of  crag,  so  conspicuous 
froiu  the  pOvHt-station,  on  the  face  of  the  mountain,  was  made  the 
s<'eue  of  IVometheus  torment;  why  hitor  superstition  declares 
that  amongst  those  roulcs  a  rope,  visible  only  to  the  elect,  gives 
acco-ss  to  a  holy  grot  in  which  ai*e  preserved  the  tent  of  Abmham, 
the  cradle  of  Ohnst,  and  other  sacred  relics.  We  were  told  by 
Mons.  Khatissian  (an  Armenian  gentleman,  who  has  spent  many 
months  in  the  wiuity  of  the  mountain)  that  the  Gssetes  ooca- 
Hi<mullY  call  Kasbek  Beillum  and  ( 'hrist's  ^lountain ;  names 
which  seem  connected  with  this  tradition.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  BUperstilious  revei-ence  in  which  the  high  places  round 
the  actual  peak  are  held  by  the  neighlxiuring  |»opulution.  The 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  whieli  Iuls  been  apjtarently 
accepted  by  geographers,  to  the  exclusion  of  sevem!  more  or 
less  unpronounceable  native  ntunes,  is  like  Elbruz  of  purely 
Kussian  origin.  A  certain  Prince  liasibeg,  or  Kasbek,  who  lived 
in  the  village  of  i>L  8t<*phen  (the  present  Kasbek)  was  one  of 
the  liist  mouutaiueers  to  perceive  that  his  best  jxtiicy  was  to 
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recoj?nise  Bn  arcomplished  fact,  and  acqiiipsfre  in  Ruseian  Fiipre- 
mucy.  He  recoivod  his  reward;  tho  eonaut*n)r.s  have  given  him 
immortality  by  confeiTino;  his  name  on  tlie  villapjo  in  which  he 
livfid,  and  on  ihe  mountain  whioh  immediately  overhangs  it 

Even  from  the  lIussiatiH,  who,  as  a  race,  have  no  feeling  for 
mountains  (and  regard  them  more  as  endurable  eccentricities, 
than  admirable  beauties  of  nature),  Kasbek  has,  during  tho  last 
twenty  years,  attractnl  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Masses  of  ice  falling  from  the  p^eat  glacier  of  Devdorak,  on 
tlie  north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  have  blocked  the  stream  in 
the  glen  beneath,  and  cau8c<l  calamities  similar  to  that  in  the 
Vttl  do  Bagnes.  On  our  arrival  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  we 
were  told  •*  Oh  I  you  are  just  in  time  to  see  the  grent  avalanclie 
from  Ka.sbek!"  Enquiry  showed  that,  a  few  years  since,  the 
Dariel  road  was  swept  away,  and  that  a  similar  calamity  was 
tliDiight  imminent  during  the  coming  summer.  Everyone  in 
Titiis  was  talking  about  it.  but  happily  the  event  never  came  oft'. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  Russian  ofticera  to  reach 
the  top  of  Kasbek,  but  with  very  little  success,  owing  to  the 
exaggerated  fears  of  their  natives  guides,  and  their  own  lack  of 
proper  mountaineering  gear  (rope,  ice-axes,  spectacles,  iVc). 
Hence  we  found  in  tlie  Caucasus  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  peak,  and  the  Tiflisers  looked  upon  ua  with 
a  mixUire  of  amusement  and  pity  as  "the  Eiiglislwnen  who  were 
going  to  try  to  get  up  Kasbek." 

On  our  return  to  the  post-house  we  were  delighted  to  find 
that  the  Governor  of  Tiflis  (whose  acquaintance  we  hivd  already 
had  the  pleasure  of  making)  liad  arrived,  accompanied  by  the 
Commandant  of  Duschet.  They  had  come  thus  tar  to  welcome 
tlie  Graud  Dukes  Alexis  and  Michel,  who  were  on  a  tour 
through  the  Caucasiaii  provinces;  and  now,  entering  heartily 
into  our  plans,  they  rendered  ua  all  the  aiil  in  their  {x>wer  ia 
making  our  arrangements. 

The  most  experienced  mountaineers  of  the  village  -were  at 
once  summoned;  to  wit,  three  aged  men,  all  mora  or  less  lame 
or  Wind,  who  in  the  way  they  nodded  their  heads  together,  and 
by  their  occasional  outbursts  of  eloquence,  reminded  us  ibrcibly 
of  the  old  men's  chorus  in  *  Faust/  We  settled  with  them  to 
take  four  men  as  porters  at  2^  roubles  (7«.)  each  a  day ;  they 
were  to  follow  where  we  led,  and  to  pitch  our  little  tent  where 
we  directed.  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they  car- 
ried out  their  part  of  tho  bargain  witli  an  honesty  and  good 
humour  which  led  us  to  form  an  unluckily  premature  estimate 
of  the  general  character  of  tho  people  with  whom  we  should 
have  to  deal. 
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In  the  erening  w«  inti»e»ed  a  ptctoreeqae  swwtMsDce  per- 
fortoed  hj  wome  iDoaataiiieefs  in  dMun-annou*,  who  hafl  come 
down  from  a  ndj^iboiiriDg  Tillage  to  greet  tiie  Gnuid  Dakea» 

Kasbek. 

On  Tondaj  morning  (3(hh  June)  we  sUrted  with  a  parting 
beiiedi<^ion  from  the  two  GoreniorSL  Leaiing  the  chureb- 
crowneri  hill  to  the  left,  we  went  up  the  glen,  ^laseed  over  rough 
ground  beside  the  torrent,  and  foflowed  a  fkir  track  to  a  pro- 
jecting bluff.  A  long  and  steep  ascent,  beguiled  by  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  tiowera^  brought  us  cloee  to  the  snout  of  the 
glacier,  which  (as  I  have  said  before)  sweeps  round  the  south  flank 
of  Kasbek,  and,  despite  many  remonstrances  from  the  porters  (who 
were  already  getting  beyond  their  beotj,  we  climbea  on  up  the 
■lopes  on  its  true  left  bank,  until  at  a  height  of  11,100  feet  we 
found  a  most  suitable  spot  for  a  bivouac.  It  was  a  mcfisy  plot 
in  ft  liollow,  sheltered  on  one  side  by  the  moraine,  on  the  other 
by  a  rocky  spur  of  Kasbek,  Here  we  pitched  our  tent,  and 
passed  a  very  fair  night 

The  weather,  after  sundry  fluctuations,  settled  fine ;  and,  at 
2'45  A.H.  on  the  morning  of  the  let  of  July,  we,  that  is  Moore 
Tucker,  and  J,  with  Franijois,  set  off  on  our  adveiiture. 

B<ifore  leaving  the  tent  we,  by  pre-arranpement»  fired  off  a 
pistol  to  give  notice  to  the  porters,  who  had  retired  to  lairs  at 
some  little  distance,  and  out  of  sight.  No  one  answered  the 
■ummons,  and  we  set  out  unattended,  carrying  only  our  rope 
and  Btiflicient  provision  for  the  day.  The  morning  was  caun 
and  lovely  ;  «e  fully  enjoyed  the  moonlight  view  of  the  grand 
'*  cirque '  and  ice-mailed  peaks  around,  and  the  glorious  sunrise 
flush  which  8ucce*'ded  it;  then  mounting  the  loft  side  of  the 
glacier,  which  viixA  but  little  crevassed,  we  gradually  rounded 
the  base  of  the  eastern  peak  of  the  mountain.  Arrived  at  some 
Jocks  where  the  tributary  glacier  from  between  the  two  summits 
joined  the  main  stream,  we  halted  to  put  on  the  rope,  before  we 
tnrned  up  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Ascending  at  first  by 
rocks,  afterwards  by  broken  slopes  of  neve,  we  gained  height 
rapidly,  l>euriiig  somewhat  towanis  the  base  of  the  west  summit. 
At  ()*yo  A.M.  we  found  cmrselvos  at  14,^00  foot  above  the  sea, 
only  I8U0  feet  below  the  top.  Some  fine  snow-peaks,  which  we 
afterwards  knew  better  as  the  Adai  Khokh  group,  wcje  con- 
s|)ieii<)n8  tfi  tho  west.  At  this  time  the  view  wiis  magjitlicent  and 
jM'H'iM^tly  clear;  to  the  south  the  eye  uln^mly  raugrd  over  the 
inuin  chdiii  of  the  Caucasus,  and  across  the  valley  ul'  tlio  Kur  to 
th«  hills  Luyoud,  while  behind  the  rugged  ridges  wluch  rise  on 
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tho  cast  of  the  Terek  valley,  the  peaks  c\i  Pflghestjin  raised  their 
.snowy  heuda  Fntm  thin  point  our  diflii^idties  begau:  tlie  ere- 
^Tassefi  became  large,  and  liad  to  be  dodged ;  Francois  resigned 
the  lead  to  Tucker  for  40  minutes,  during  which  the  favouring 
finow-slope  was  exchanged  for  blue  ice,  covered  with  a  treacher- 
ous 4  inches  of  loose  snow.  The  work  of  cutting  steuB  in  this 
■was  laborious,  and  Frantjois  presently  again  went  to  tiie  front. 
An  incident  soon  occurred  wnich  might  have  been  serious.  A 
huge  icicle-fringed  crack  in  tho  ice,  3  or  4  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  u|)per  lip  wa«  about  5  ftiet  above  tho  under,  barred  our 
progi'esa,  (Any  Alpine  climber  will  recognise  his  old  enemy 
tlie  Bergschrund).     Franijois  was  leading ;    we  had  all  safely 

issed  the  obstacle,  when  the  rope,  which  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage  bad  become  shtokened  between  Tucker  and  Moore, 
nitclied  round  one  of  the  big  icicles  in  the  crack,  liaviiig  in 
vain  tried  to  unhitch  it.  Tucker  began  to  (mt  steps  downwardn 
towards  the  upper  lip  of  the  crevasse.  At  no  time  is  this  an  easy 
thiug  to  do:  try  to  do  it  in  a  hurry,  and  wliat  now  happened  is 
almost  sure  to  occur;  the  step-cutter  overbalanced  himself,  his 
feet  slipped  out  of  the  shallow  footholds,  and  ho  shot  at  once 
over  the  chasm.  The  rope  tightened  with  u  jerk  on  Mooro  and 
myself,  who  however  held  fust,  and  we  had  to  hold  for  many 
seconds  before  our  companion,  whose  head  Wiis  down  the  slope, 
regained  his  f(X>ting.  The  escape  was  a  narrow  one,  and  we  had 
reason  to  bo  thankful  that  neither  the  rope  nor  our  lixes  failed 
OS  at  so  critical  a  moment 

Our  order  re-established,  we  attacked 'the  exceedingly  steep 
ice-slope  which  separated  us  from  the  gap  between  the  two 
Bummits.  This  part  of  the  ascent  was  extremely  ditficult  and 
required  the  greatest  care.  The  ice  was  thinly  coated  with 
Buow;  sometimes  rendering  the  climb  easier,  but  generally  more 
dangerous*  Now  and  then  the  snow  was  thick  enough  for  a  few 
yards,  to  allow  us  to  dispeuse  with  cutting  stejis  tlirttugh  into 
tho  ke,  but  more  often  it  impeded  our  progress,  as,  aided  by  a 
strong  wind,  it  filled  up  the  footholds  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  made,  and  obliged  each  man  to  rescoop  them.  For  four 
hours  wo  iiafi  to  cling  to  tho  slippery  staircase,  with  knees  and 
liaudfi,  as  well  as  feet  and  ice-axes,  exposed  to  a  furious  wind, 
which  drove  showers  of  snow  and  ice  into  our  faces.  In  such  a 
position  time  flies  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  until  11  a.m.,  when 
Francois  was  again  exhausted  with  the  labour  of  leading,  that 
we  gained  the  saddle  between  the  two  summits.  Our  first  core 
was  to  examine  the  ground  beJow  us  to  the  north  where  a  steep 
slope  fell  away  from  our  atajiding  place  to  a  great  neve  plateau 
about  2000  fcot  beneath.  We  rejoiced  to  see  no  serious  diffi- 
culty, for  we  had  all  independently  arrived  at  one  conclusion^ 
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tbat  notluDg  short  of  dire  nocessity  shonld  make  us  descend  the 
way  we  had  come  up.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  now  that  the  east 
ineak  was  the  highest ;  so,  after  snatching  a  morsel  of  food,  we  left 
Fran(;oi8  to  recover  himself  on  the  snow,  and  sot  out  at'resli  by 
ourKelves,  Tucker  lendinf^.  Tlie  final  climb  was  not  ditiicult : 
we  cut  flteps  up  a  bunk  of  hard  snow,  scaled  8ome  rocks  (where 
Franc;ois  rejoined  us),  and  then  found  ourselves  on  the  bdow 
on[)ola  which  crowns  the  mountain.  A  few  steps  brought  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  south  RliHi*,  along  wiiich  wo  mounted  ;  tne  anow- 
ridge  soon  ceased  to  iiscend,  then  it  fell  away  lx?tbre  us ;  we 
saw  for  the  first  time,  the  valley  of  the  Terek  under  our  feet, 
and  knew  that  we  stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  Kasbek.  It 
was  just  mid-day.  The  rohl,  ariHing  from  the  high  wind,  would 
Dot  allow  us  to  stop  on  the  actual  crest ;  but  we  sat  down  half  a 
dozen  feet  below  it,  and  tried  to  take  in,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
vast  panorama  spread  out  beneatii  usl  Clouds  had  by  this  time 
clioked  up  the  valleys,  and  covertjd  tho  great  iiortiieru  pUiin^bui 
the  UKMintain  peaks  were  for  tho  most  part  clear.  We  were 
sui'prised  at  the  aj»parent  grandeur  of  the  ranges  to  the  east, 
where  group  beyond  group  of  snowy  peaks  stretched  away  to 
the  far  oft'  Basanljusi  (14,772),  the  monaivh  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus.  Nearer,  therefore  more  conspicuous,  was  the  fine 
peak  of  8chebuk>s  (14,781).  To  the  west  the  first  object  which 
caught  the  eye  was  the  lower,  western,  summit  of  Kasliek,  an 
ugly  loiiking  jK-ak  with  its  long  knife-edge  of  ice  and  riM^k.  In 
the  distance  we  eagerly  sought  lor  Elbruz,  hut  found  it  not : 
whether  veiled  by  clouds,  or  hidden  behind  the  jirojeeting  masses 
of  the  Koachtantau  group,  1  cannot  say.  (Wo  fancie<i  afterwards 
that  we  recognisetl  Knsbek  from  ElbruK  ;  of  course  in  this  case 
the  converse  is  possible,  but  tlie  distance  lx.'tween  the  two 
mountains  is  great — Vl^  miles  as  the  crow  tlies — and  we  cannot 
speak  positivolv  on  tlie  subject.)  Except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  KaHl>ek  thero  seemed  to  be4>ut  few  and  small  glaciers 
nearer  than  the  Adai-Khokh  group  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Ardon  Valley. 

Altera  stay  of  about  10  minutes  we  quitted  the  summit,  where 
we  coidd  not  leave  any  trace  of  our  visiU  We  had  no  stick  to 
fix  upon  the  snow  dome  ;  we  could  not  spare  an  ice-axe,  and  the 
rocks  were  too  big  to  use  in  building  a  stone-man.  The  return 
to  tho  gap  was  quick  and  easy;  wo  did  not  halt  tliere  long, 
knowing  we  had  a  long  afternoon  h  work  before  us. 

The  first  100  feet  of  descent  down  the  hard  snowbank  on  the 
north  side  was  steep  enough ;  1  was  ahead,  and  too  lazy  to  cut 
good  steps ;  an  error  which  caused  Moore's  barometer  a  jolt 
which  »]paet  it  for  several  hours,  bappily  tho  little  thing  re- 
covered during  the  night,  and  told  us  our  approximate  heights 
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for  TTiflny  a  day  afterwards.  The  slope  soon  lo«s€»Tiod,  and 
allowod  us  to  give  up  axe-work,  and  we  trudged  straight  and 
steadily  downwards  until  wn  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
extensive  snow-fields  we  had  looked  down  on  from  above.  There 
we  halted  to  consider  our  course.  We  were  on  an  unknown 
snow-pluin,  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  most  unde- 
siralile  to  risk  our  eliauee  of  n^aehing  "  terra  fognita "  ere 
nightfnil,  by  any  rasli  or  hasty  move.  One  plan  suggested  was 
to  turn  to  the  left,  and  cross  a  snowy  ridge  we  had  reason  to 
believe  divided  the  phiteau  we  were  on  from  the  neve  of  the 
glacier  by  which  we  had  aaeendwl ;  this  course,  if  successfully 
iollitwed.  would  bring  us  ba(^k  to  our  tent  and  baggage.  The 
fatal  objection  was  its  probabh,'  length,  \Ve  determined  to  keep 
nearly  due  north  across  the  snow-lield  towards  a  ridge,  dividing 
two  glaciers  which  tlow  into  diflVrcnt  branches  of  the  glen  of 
Devdoralc.  There  was  no  diflBculty  in  crossing  the  plateau  to 
the  ro^-ks  which  bound  the  first  glacier  on  the  north.  We  kept 
under  the  rocks  on  the  left  side  of  the  glacier,  until  the  ic€ 
l>ecame  so  steep  and  broken  thnt  the  possibility  of  further 
descent  by  it  seemed  doubtful,  and  after  some  delay  (while 
Frangois  reconnoitred)  -we  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  at  a 
point  where  it  is  crowned  by  two  very  remarkable  isolated  rock- 
towers  which  are  seen  fnim  afar,  and  may  be  useful  as  finger- 
posts to  future  cliuiljcrs.  The  view  of  Kasbek  from  here  ie 
superb;  its  whole  north-east  side  is  a  sheet  of  snow  and  ice 
broken  by  the  steepness  of  tJie  slope  into  magnificent  towers, 
and  s<?ametl  by  deep  blue  chaiims. 

We  were  now  glad  to  find  a  reasonable  prosp<xrt  of  returning 
from  our  eyrie  to  the  lower  world  without  too  much  difficulty. 
We  followed  the  ridge  between  the  two  glens,  sometimes  wc 
crossed  a  snowy  plain,  sometimes  hurrying  down  rocky  banks, 
until  a  series  of  long  snow-slopes  allowed  us  to  glissade  merrily 
to  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  second  glacier.  A  rocky  barrier 
sliut  out  the  view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  glen ;  before  we 
reached  its  brow,  mists  swe])t  round  uy,  and  for  two  hours  we 
were  enshrouded  in  a  dense  tog.  We  traversetl  a  savage  gorge, 
pressed  in  on  either  side  by  huge  walls  of  cnig,  where  but  for 
the  path  afl'or^ied  by  the  avalanche-snows  which  covered  the 
torrent  we  should  have  been  jiuzzled  to  find  a  means  of  exit; 
when  this  aid  failed  us.  the  bed  of  the  stream  became  a  mere 
cleft  in  the  rocks ;  we  made  a  sharp  hut  short  ascent  to  the  right 
and  happily  hit  on  a  barely  traccablo  track,  which  led  us  down 
by  steep  zigzags  into  the  same  glen  below.  Morn  than  once  tha 
track  was  lost  and  found ;  until  the  mists  having  lifted  somewhat, 
we  at  length  saw  tljat  we  were  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
torrent  with  that  from  the  principal  Uevdorak  glacier.     Cows 
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and  goate  were  grazing  on  the  grassy  brow  between  the  two  1 
streams,  and  as  it  was  now  7'45  p.m.,  we  debated  whether  to 
Btop  here  for  the  night  ' 

The  hcnlBmon,  iin  old  man  und  two  hoys,  gave  us  information 
which  decided  tlie  queHtion.  Om*  cominiinications  were  by  |Miuto- 
mime,  but  we  gathered  without  much  difficulty  that  the  Devdorak  | 
torrent  was  bridgeless  and  big,  that  they  l»ad  fresh  milk,  and 
would  allow  IIS  to  share  their  shelter.  It  wnsbnt  a  hollow  under 
a  partially  overhanging  eliff,  eii^'losed  Lya  low  wall  that  afforded 
])oor  protection  against  the  attacks  of  iiiquiHilive  sheep  and  goats 
and  the  drizzling  rain  which  fell  all  niglit,  Int  we  managed^ 
with  stones  for  f)ilIow.s,  to  snatch  a  good  tieal  of  sleep. 

The  prepuratiouij  for  our  start  the  next  morning  did  not  take 
long.  Ilie  ehief  hcrdfiman  accompanied  us  to  the  Devdorak 
torrent,  which  at  this  time  of  day  was  fordable ;  and  one  of  the 
boys  volunt(;en:d  to  go  with  us  to  the  post  station,  and  relieve 
Fraucjoia  of  Hum(i  of  our  tra[)8.  A  well  markeil  path  led  us 
above  the  united  torrejits;  on  a  neighbouring  brow  we  were 
told  stands  a  pile  of  stones,  resembling  an  altar  in  shape,  and 
covered  with  the  horns  of  chamois  and  bouquetin.  This  spot  ia 
held  sacred  by  the  pagan  inliabitunta  of  the  neighbouring  village^ 
and  once  a  year  they  all  repair  here,  sing  strange  channts,  and 
make  oft'eriugs  to  the  '*  genius  loci "  Ere  long  the  dclile  of  the 
Dariel  opened  beneath  us,  ami  a  short  descent  brouglit  us  to 
the  Teiek.  After  half  a  mile  along  a  meadow  covered  with  old 
loinbstones,  we  crossed  by  a  bridge  to  the  high  road.  A  long 
U]>-hilI  pull  of  S  versts  (fjj  miles)  brought  ua  to  the  village  of 
Kasbck,  and  about  JJ  A-M.  our  best  "joilels"  aroused  the  people 
at  the  pust  station.  Our  arrival  did  not  create  much  excite- 
ment at  first  The  people  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  jhat  wo  had  not  really  been  to  the  top,  but  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  wc  should  say  we  hail.  We  nmsed  up 
Paid,  who,  still  unable  to  shake  off  an  attack  of  fever,  was  in  a 
very  stupid  and  gloomy  mood ;  tlirough  him  we  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  look  for  our  (torters,  whom  we  had  left  encjimped 
at  11,0UU  fei't  the  previous  inurniug.  The  couimissiun  was 
quickly  executed*  In  the  evening  the  porters  returned,  biinging 
in  safety  all  our  belongings,  including  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
which  had  been  mislaid  in  a  start  in  the  dark-  The  men  had 
suppL»sed  us  lost,  and  now,  overjoyed  to  see  us  again,  talked, 
kissed,  and  hugged  us  all  simultaneausly.  The  excitement 
among  the  villagers  grew  intense.  The  porters  t<.»ld  thum  that 
we  had  disappeared  up  the  mountain,  and  that  our  trarks  were 
visible  to  a  great  height  on  the  southern  laccj  the  sht/pherd 
boy  was  a  witness  to  our  mysterious  appeurance  on  the  other 
side  the  same  evening;  the  two  facta  showed  that  we  must  have 
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fthe  mouiitaiti  very  near  the  top,  and  we  suddenly  found 
installeii  as  heroes  instead  of  humbugs  in  tlie  public 
opinio!i  of  K»isbek  vilhige.  The  ohi  men's  ehorus  by  whose 
Jielp  our  first  arrangements  were  made,  came  in  durin^f  our 
supper,  when  more  KiiJsing  and  Imcging  had  to  be  endure<i 
The  chief  of  the  party  was  very  oxoited  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
congratulations,  aiid  dilated  at  length  on  the  <'a[»(aius,  colonels, 
and  even  generals,  who  with  companies  of  Cossacks  to  aid  them, 
luid  desired  to  do  what  wo  Jiad  lIouc,  and  tailed.  We  tried  to 
^explain  to  him  the  use  of  ropes  and  ice-axes,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  nuich  more  uselul  on  a  snow-mountain  than  any 
jjumber  of  Cossacks, 
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^H      July  3. — It  was  less  than  a  week  since  we  had  left  Tiilis ; 

^H  alrendy  the   first  piece  in  onr  programme  was  accomplished ; 

^V.and  the  most  formidable  of  the  two  great  peaks  we  hud  pledged 
ourselves  to  attack  was  Bucc^^s8fully  disposed  of.  ^Ve  liad  now 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  less  imposing,  but  really  far  more 
diflieult,  task  of  making  our  way  along  the  foot  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  from  Kasbek  ty  LlbruZr  a  distance  of  120 
miles.  Before  leaving  England,  we  had  stuflied  German  maps, 
which,  although  shown  by  better  acquaintance  with  the  country 
to  be  orten  inaccurate,  yet  gave  a  Kuflictcntly  correct  idea  of  the 
disposition  of  the  up[Mir  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  watershed, 

ito  enable  us  to  form  a  plan  for  our  proposed  "  high-level  route." 
Since  landing  at  Poti,  wc  had  learnt  that  the  ^lamisson,  one  of 
the  passes  we  intended  to  cross,  was  well  known  to,  and  occa- 
sionally used  by,  the  Kussians.  Beyond  this  wo  could  gain 
from  the  officials  little  information,  and  the  plan  of  the  journey 
■we  had  worked  out  was  scouted  by  them  as  im[K>ssible.  A 
■volume  given  me  by  Herr  Riuide,  containing  the  account  of  his 
last  explorationa  in  the  higher  valleys  of  Mingrelin,  showed  us 
that  lie  had  tmversed^  at  difterent  times,  all  the  country  west  of 
the  M«misson,  to  a  point  south  of  Elbruz,  Avith  the  exception  of 
one  short  link,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Kion  and  Tskenis 
S?quali.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  make  excursions  from  u 
base  to  which  you  can  return  for  supplies,  and  where  you  can 
leave  much  of  your  baggaj^e,  and  another  to  ])ush  on  from  point 
to  [Kjint,  carrying  everything  with  you,  and  harassed  by  the 
constant  ditliculty  of  engaging  fresh  porters.  We  saw  no  reason, 
however,  to  give  up  our  original  plan,  despite  the  small  encou- 
ragement it  had  received  from  others,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
morning  after  our  return  from  the  ascent  of  Kasbek,  we  were 
really  to  drive  back  to  Kobi,  where  we  piir[>osed  to  bid  farewell 
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to  post-roads,  and  such  cirilisation  as  tbey  cany  with  them,  and 
to  adrfnturo  nuntplre*^  amoiig  the  primitire  paths  and  natiTe 
inhnbitaiits  of  the  monntams. 

The  upper  basins  are  enclosed  bv  donble  rang:es,  for  on  both 
flanks  the  main  chain  is  guarded  by  lower,  but  very  consider- 
able limestone  ridffeit,  the  continuity  of  which  is  broken  by  deep 
gorges,  through  which  the  riTers,  risinir  in  the  glaci**rs  of  the 
central  ma«s,  force  their  way.  In  this  part  of  the  chftin — that 
is,  frnm  .SnanetiH  on  the  west,  to  the  east  source  of  the  Hion,  the 
relations  of  the  watershed  and  the  two  lateral  ridges,  though 
sometimes  interrupted,  or  rendered  indistinct,  are  on  the  whole 
easily  traceable.  The  next  section  eastwarls  presents,  at  first 
sight  on  the  map,  a  curiously  changed  aspect  The  watershed 
having  for  so  large  a  space  run  from  north-west  tn  south-east, 
bends  suddenly  due  soutn,aDd  sinks  to  the  comparatively  low  gap 
of  the  Mamisson  Pass.  After  a  few  miles  it  resumes  its  former 
direction,  but  entirely  fails  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 
Althougli  peaks  rise  frequeutlv  to  heights  of  11,000  and  I2fi00 
feet,  they  support  but  few  ani  small  glaciers  ;  and  the  passes 
between  them  vary  from  750U  feet  (the  height  of  the  Krestowaja 
Gora)  to  UOOO  feet.  North  of  this  unworthy  watershed  we  find  a 
line  of  summits  averaging  at  Iwist  14,000  feet,  and  terminating 
in  the  nobli.'  outwork  o\'  Kasbek,  lt>,540  feet.  A  second  glance  at 
the  map  shows  that  this  row  of  noble  peaks  is  in  an  esact  line 
with  the  glacier-crowned  chain  which  forms  the  watershed 
further  west ;  and  that  the  ridge  whicrh  now  divides  the  basins 
of  the  Kur  and  the  Terek,  is  in  fact  the  continuation  of  the 
southern  lateral  range. 

There  are  three  points  in  the  configuration  of  the  Caucasus 
which  1  may  here  {)oint  out — first,  tliat  many  of  the  upper 
valleys  are  troughs  ninniup  parallel  to  the  main  chain; 
secondly,  that  these  mountains  differ  from  the  Alps  in  having 
no  lakes  rorrosponding  to  those  of  Switzerlaml  or  Lomlmrdy  on 
either  side  of  them  ;  thirdly,  the  chain  has  no  ramitications 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Alps  in  the  Oberland  and  Tsdi 
groups. 

\Vncn  wo  left  Kobi,  the  obvious  line  of  mnrcli  for  a  party  who 
wished  to  follow  as  closely  as  |HJSsib]e  the  fuot  of  the  imun  chain, 
where  tlie  finest  scenery  might  bo  expected  to  be  found,  was  to 
ascend  the  Terek  to  its  source,  cross  to  the  Ardon,  descend  the 
eastern,  and  mount  the  western  branch  of  that  river,  traverse 
the  ujain  chitin  by  the  Mamisson  Pass,  then  work  along  the 
upper  kksins  of  tlio  Hion  an<J  In^jur. 

The  only  difficulty  aoparent  on  the  map  was  the  transit  from 
the  head-wuters  of  tue  uioiv  to  those  of  the  Ingnr,  where  several 
ridges  enclosing  the  sources  of  the  Tzkenis  Squali  barred  the 
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■Way,  and  the  gleas  between  tbem  seemed  to  be  without  in- 
lliubitants. 

In  order  to  make  our  course  as  clear  as  ]x>ssible,  1  shall 
divide  our  jouniey  into  five  stages,  The  let,  through  the  north 
,  "Valleys  to  the  ilamisson  Pass,  where  we  crossed  the  main  i.'liain ; 
the  '2nd,  the  Rion  basin;  the  3rd,  the  sources  of  the  Tzkeuis 
Bquali;  the  4ih,  Suanotiti,  or  tlie  upper  Ingur  valley  ;  and  the 
5th,  the  Baksan  valley  and  Elbruz. 

It  took  us  four  days  to  reach  the  soutli  side  of  the  Mamisson 
Piiss  from  Kasbek.  On  the  ae<'Oud  we  crossed,  by  a  pass  at  least 
10,r)U0  feet  in  height,  from  the  source  of  the  Terek  to  tliat  of  the 
Ardoo.  The  upper  valleys  of  tliese  two  rivers  are  entirely  bare 
of  trees,  and  the  scenery  is  con^i<[uentIy  savage  and  somewhat 
monotonous.  Owing  to  the  want  of  wood  in  this  district,  the 
house  are  built  entirely  of  stone ;  they  are  generally  gloomy- 
hooking  masses  of  rough  masonry,  in  which  small  holes  are  loft 
for  the  windows;  but  the  peculiar  chara^*ter  of  the  villages  is 
given  by  the  number  of  towers  which  they  contain,  oftf  u  in  the 
pmportion  of  two  towers  to  threo  houses.  There  is  nothing  pic- 
turesque in  these  primiiive  fortresses,  which,  from  their  walls 
sloping  inwards  towards  the  top,  resemble  an  elevated  brick- 
kiln. At  lies,  the  highest  vilhige  in  the  Terek  valley,  we  had 
to  leave  our  horses  and  eugngtj  porters.  The  weight  each  man 
carried  was  ludicrously  small,  aud  we  were  forced  in  conse- 
quence to  take  a  train  of  t<^n.  The  boots  of  these  Caucasian 
momitaineere  are  too  peculiar  to  be  passed  over  witliont  men- 
tion. A  tangle  of  leather  bands  is  stiitVed  with  dry  grass,  and 
then  bound  i-uund  the  foot,  the  sole  being  thus  removable  at 
pleasure.  These  primitive  sandals  seem  to  bo  everlasting,  and 
to  ufibrd  the  feet  suffi<*ient  protection  from  rocks  and  cold. 
For  some  lime  we  thought  they  must  fail  on  snow  or  ice;  but 
the  way  in  which  the  Pari  men,  thus  shod^  climbed  the  steep 
sIopL'S  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ingur  and  Baksau  quite 
remove<l  this  prejudice. 

On  reaching  Zacc4i,  tlie  highiist  village  in  the  Ardou  valley, 
the  Res  men  had  to  be  paid  otf.  At  &rst  they  quietly  accepted 
the  sum  agreed  upon,  but  soon  began  to  clamour  for  an  extra 
rouble,  as  "  backsheish,"  or  "triuUgeld,"  or  whatever  is  the 
Ossete  sjTionym  for  those  world-wiile  terms.  We  had  sought 
refuge  from  a  noisy  and  intrusive  crowd  of  villagers,  in  a  house 
close  by,  where  we  admitted  oidy  a  select  few  of  the  elders,  to 
satisfy  iheir  curiosity.  At  first  we  took  no  heed  to  the  everyday 
sound  of  angry  voices;  but  tho  row  becoming  serious,  my 
friends  sallied  forth  and  fouiid  the  Res  men  hustling  Paul,  who, 
Bplutteriug  with  nige,  v^aa  Jayiug  about  him  with  a  stout  stick, 
while  the   people  looked  on  and  laughed.     One  of  the   Res 
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scoundrels  now  seized  Pa«rs  sheep's-Bkin  cloak,  and  they  all 
hastily  retired,  carrying  it  ^vith  them.  At  this  point  of  the  pro 
ceediuiu^a  I  came  upon  the  scene — saw  Piiul  fruntically  excited, 
and  onr  late  pollers,  in  a  knot  fifty  yards  off,  with  imr  cloak  in 
their  possession.  Ignorant  of  what  had  ]>a83ed,  and  fancying 
that  a  proTiipt  move  would  settle  the  qwcHtion,  I  ran  uj>  to  the 
men  of  Res,  tot*k  hold  of  the  eloak,  an<i  nu>tioneil  to  them  to 
drop  it.  Far  from  this,  they  began  to  jKimrael  me  after  a 
fashion — fortunately  a  very  harmless  one,  consisting  of  ronnd- 
nl>ont  windmill  pats  on  the  top  of  the  head.  This  may  be  a 
very  effectuut  way  of  bunneting  an  adversary  who  wears  a  tall 
sheepskin  j  but  it  is  sinp:ularly  harmless  to  a  man  with  a  hard 
wideawake.  In  self-defence  I  quickly  dropj>ed  the  cloak.  In  a 
few  seconds  my  friends  came  to  the  rescue — one  hitting  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  the  thieves;  the  other  eliarginp;  them  with  Ilia 
ice-axe.  After  some  dozen  blows  had  lw?en  given,  the  foe  sud- 
denly fled,  carrying  ofif  the  cloak  with  them,  but  leaving  ns  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  dirl  not  stop  until  they  had 
put  the  river  Ijetween  ua.  Our  next  move  whs  to  turn  to  the 
ciiief  of  the  villagtr,  ask  how  it  was  that  he  stood  bv  and  allowed 
strangers  to  be  robbed,  his  own  people  aiding  and  abetting  the 
thieves?  The  only  reply  of  this  noble  moantaineer  was,  that 
he  would  get  back  the  eloak  if  we  would  pay  him  for  it !  Tliia 
was  an  Ossete,  one  of  the  tribe  Count  Leverschoff  told  me  that 
we  should  (iud  the  "  gentlemeji  of  the  mountains."  This  tribe 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Caucasus,  and  has  caused 
some  disputes  among  Russian  ethnologists,  owing  to  their 
having  a  ]»eculiar  language,  of  which  many  words  are  said  to 
resemble  German.  They  have  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
Avhich  lliny  now  profess,  although  they  trouble  themstdves  little 
about  either  its  letter  or  fi]>irit.  Their  worship  is  juixed  up 
with  sacritieiid  feasts  of  apparently  pagan  origin,  and  the  doc- 
trines they  hold  are  compatible  with  a  severe  law  of  vengeauce, 
resulting  in  long  and  bloody  fends  between  families  and  villages. 
There  seems  to  be  no  poor  clusa  among  them  ;  all  the  men  we 
saw  were  well  and  even  handsomely  dressed.  The  lull  sheepskin 
hat  is  universal,  and  great  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  numerous 
ornann^ntal  details  of  their  fOKtnme.  The  cartfniehe-bitxes  on 
tlie  breast  are  generally  inlaid  with  silver,  ^^'hen  thev  go 
abroad,  they  invariably  wear  a  belt,  to  which  is  attached  a 
double-edged  dagger,  like  the  Roman  short-sword,  enclosed  in 
an  ornamenti'il  shrath  ;  on  the  other  side  hangs  a  heavy  flint- 
and-Bteel  pistol ;  besides  these,  they  ciirry  a  variety  of  snmller 
necessaries,  such  as  a  leallier  case  for  tinder  and  flints,  a  knife, 
and  a  little  box  of  oxidized  silver,  prettily  worked,  in  wbicii 
they  keep  the  grease  to  anoint  tlictr  bullets. 
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We  slept  two  hours  below  Zacca.    Tlie  next  day,  in  order  to 


reach  the  h 


iHey,  we  had  to 
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cross  a  grassy  ruige,  over 
feet  in  heijjht,  whenef*  we  gained  an  admirable  panorama  ;  fixjin 
hence  to  the  Rion  valley  we  met  with  nothing  reinarkable  either 
in  scenery  or  adventure. 

The  ohiingo  of  scenery  which  awtiits  the  traveller  who  passes 
from  the  treelcaa  valley  of  the  Awlon,  into  the  richly-wooded 
basin  of  the  llion,  which  I  liave  called  the  second  stage  of  our 
journey,  is  marvellous  and  sudden.  The  upper  basin  of  the 
Kion  consists  of  two  vallej'S — that  of  the  rcjil  Itioii,  and  of  ita 
first  considerable  affluent,  the  Dshandshachi  Squali,  which  both 
run  parallel  to  the  chain  for  many  mile?*,  until  at  their  junction 
they  turn  south,  and  find  an  exit  through  a  nanaw  gor^e, 
between  the  serrated  ranges  of  the  Sehoda  and  the  Wallat.schibis 
mountains,  wliich  slnit  in  the  upper  valley  on  the  south.  On  the 
north,  behind  a  mass  of  rounded  "  vorber^e,"  the  summits  of  which 
barely  i-ise  above  t!ie  limit  of  the  forests,  towers  the  continuous 
wftH  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus.  The  highest  peak  of 
this  part  of  it  looks  down  on  the  cost  end  of  the  basin,  and  is 
well  seen  from  the  valley.  What  it  ought  to  be  called  is  still 
uncertain.  On  the  five-verst  map  we  find  the  name  of  Adai 
Khokh  given,  and  a  height  of  15,244  feet  ossigned  it;  hut  llerr 
Radde  dissents  from  this,  and  says  that  the  people  of  Glola  call 
it  the  Twiulsas  Mountain.  Caucasian  nomenclature  is  in  an 
almost  hopeless  state  of  confusion.  The  five-verst  map,  our 
chief  stana-by>  is  constantly  contradicted  hy  Herr  Fiadde's  more 
careful  researches,  which  he  has  nnfortnuately  not  as  yet  ein- 
bodie'l  in  any  corrected  map.  I  shall,  therefore,  avoicl  giving 
more  names  than  are  necessary;  and  I  think  that  if  I  give  the 
commencement  of  a  oataU^guo  of  the  peaks  north  of  fhts  Kion 
sources,  mv  readers  will  thank  me  for  my  forbeanince.  Tiiey  are 
the  SarziwisdsirisMountaiti,  the  Sagebigora,  and  tiie  Chiorolioto, 
and  the  Sopchitigoram  Mountain.  1  do  not  think  I  need  go  any 
further  I 

Tlie  lower  slopes  of  the  Rion  basin  are  clothed  ^vith  the  most 
magnificent  forests.  The  botany  of  the  c^untrv  has  been  dwult 
on  at  length  by  Radde,  and  those  interested  in  it  will  find 
copious  details  in  his  work.  1  shall  contino  mystdf  to  general 
features.  The  nines  are  not  here,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  highest 
trees.  Above  tnera  is  found  a  zone  of  birch,  terminating  at 
about  7500  feet,  which,  s[»eaking  roughly,  may  be  taken  as  the 
limit  of  trees  in  tlie  Caucflsiis.  Higher  still  we  come  ujion 
dense  masses  of  white  Caucasian  rhododendron,  which  takes  tlie 
place  of  the  pink  aJf>enrosen,  and  is  succeeded  by  g*aitiaiis  and 
the  common  Alpine  flowei's,  which  grow  just  below  the  snow- 
level.     We  were  delighted  to  find  many  English  friends  among 
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pnmxonB.     Under  the  siude  of  the  ibtwl,  aad  m  iteg^ 
grow  a  thick  aodenvDod  of  nnlem    wM  bamymdika 
met.    The  effea  of  iedinoas  tnes  gwmv^  muoI  tht  wr 
m  rerj  atnkipg—the  npper  pastnngos  d  the  Cbaom  tkn 
oAen  CDmbining  tlie  grutdeor  of  the  Wenceni  Alp  witb  ftp 
woodJand  Attractions  of  a&  English  park.    lie  t-l**>iii«»i  d 
this  bt'ttutitui  Taller  are  of  a  very  dif^icot  nee  to  the  OmIk 
whom  ther  do  not  equal  either  in  penooal  appeazance  or  ^tm, 
Their  cartoucbo-hoxefi  are  of  wood  or  booe;  thedr  lii^ij^iii  AiUfci 
and  belts  are  nnoniatnented  with  silver:  and  in  plwse  of  Ikf 
tall  sIk^'p  s-sb'n  hat,  they  wear  a  bo-dddreae^  either  the  faMcUk 
tied  up  in  a  sort  of  turban,  or  felt  wideawakeeof  the  moel  twM 
and  eccentric  shapea.     They  look  what  they  are— needy  pM- 
santflL     Thev  are,  nowerer,  leas  hoaliie  to  stnngers^  and  m  tw 
rillages  in  tLe  eai$t  braneh  of  the  Taliey  (which,  owing  to  tkeir 
being  on  the  road  to  the  Mamistmn,  are  more  onder  Baoiia 
influence)  we  found  the  people  really  hospitably  di^>oeed.   AX 
Gebi  and  Tschiora,  in  the  west  raller,  our  dress,  accontremei^ 
and  luggage  were  a  aonre-e  of  nuaocountable  amnjaement  Is  the 
laige  circle  of  which  we  were  oonetantlr  the  centre.    The  greatart 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  sight  of  our  pocket-handi^fchilCi 
and  our  manner  of  using  them ;  a  performance  the  repetitioi  d 
which,  after  it  had  been  onr%  witnesse*!.  was  looked  forwvdte 
with  eager  expectation.   It  ifi  a  ditSciilt  tiling  to  blow  ooe'e  nose 
in  a  duly  solemn  and  digni£ed  manner  before  an  andiesioe  of 
150  fjeople;  but  we  had  frequently  to  do  it    Though  we  were 
objects  of  intense  cuno«;ity.  and  of  frequent  attempts  at  impon- 
tion.  we  had  no  reason  in  this  valley  to  complain  of  any  aiiDoy- 
ances  which  may  not  be  met  with  in  countries  far  more  cinli*ed 
yKttn  the  Caucasus.     Thus  much  knowledge  of  the  Kion  raUey 
waa  easv  to  attain ;  but  we  were  not  satisfied  to  rest  in  igaoranoe 
of  what  lav  beyond  and  behind  the  snowy  wall  which  bounded, 
every  nortfiward  view.     We  wanted  to  learn  something  of  tlw 
breadth  and  character  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Caucasus. 

To  follow  out  these  riewa,  we  left  Pai;'        '    '     ' 
Tschiora,  and  taking  Franpfwe  with  a-%.  « 
the  10th,  to  cro«ss  the  main  r 
nauves,  to  the  valley  of  th. 
the  snow-level     We  had  a  !"■ 
finally  over  one  of  &7*.X*  fee^ 
toftn  alp.  woodtMl  like  an  r 
tali  snow-peak.     The  hw* 
steep  glacier.     A  lon^ 
us  above  the  icefali, 
St  Theodule;  fi^^r^ 
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prised  to  meet  large  flocks  of  sheep  erosaing  the  chaiu ;  but  the 
auiiuols  (including  the  dogs)  seemed  quite  aeeustumed  to  the 
work.  AVe  missed  the  usual  pasa,  and  uniuteutionally  made  a 
new  "  col  *'  by  going  up  to  the  head  of  tlie  southern  glacier. 
The  col  itself  was  a  most  curious  notch,  with  little  distant  view ; 
the  scene  was  of  extreme  wildness  and  grand»;ur— great  towers 
of  rock  shooting  out  from  below,  between  which  a  very  steep 
snow-sloi>e  plunged  down  to  the  glacier.  The  descent  of  the 
suow-wall,  although  terrifically  steep,  and  practicable  only 
owii»g  lo  the  porfe(!t  condition  of  the  snow,  was  not  dilHcult, 
and  brought  us  down  on  a  glacier  flowing  north-east  into  the 
Zenaga  valley.  There  were  no  crevasses,  and  we  bowled  down 
to  its  fo<it,  then  through  a  rough  glen»  and  emerged  on  a  knoll 
overlooking  an  enormous  glacier,  coming  from  we  could  not  tell 
where,  and  falling  beneath  us  into  a  fir-clad  valley,  in  wliich  we 
could  see  the  fields  and  villages.  Uere,  at  a  height  of  about 
7000  feet,  we  found  a  patch  of  pine  forest,  lying  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  glens,  and  made  a  snug  bivouac  under  an  over- 
hanging rock,  with  a  spring  of  water  handy. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  set  out  to  force  our  way 
back  over  the  great  glacier  to  the  iiion  valley.  An  hour  was  con- 
sumed in  getting  over  the  very  rough  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the 
glen  we  had  descended  in  the  evening ;  then  we  found  a  capital 
path,  which  led  us  along  the  side  of  the  glacier  to  a  shepherd's 
nut,  whence  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  work  before  us.  In  the 
foreground  was  tho  broad  stream  of  the  lower  glacier,  which 
poured  out  between  two  magnificent  rock-peaks,  terribly 
escarped,  of  at  least  14,000  feet  in  height.  Duvctly  between 
these  great  cliffs  was  an  enormous  ice-fall,  nearly  -1000  feet  in 
height.  We  were  about  three  hours  to  itfi!  foot.  For  some  time 
all  went  well ;  but  difficulties  got  thicker  and  thicker,  till,  after 
trying  place  after  place,  going  round  some  big  crevasses,  and 
descending  into  others,  we  nearly  despaired  of  making  a  way 
through  the  magnificent  seracs  of  the  great  ice-fall.  Time  and 
the  axe,  however,  did  their  work;  and  after  spending  six  hours 
among  the  w^racs,  we  were  fairly  on  the  upper  suowfielda.  The 
extent  of  these,  as  they  gradually  opened  to  us,  was  almost 
appalling.  They  seemed  Himalayan  in  magnitude,  but  allow- 
ance must  be  made  lor  novelty ;  and  I  daresay  that,  if  the  first 
explorer  of  the  Oberland  had  forced  his  way  up  the  Juugfmu 
Joiihf  he  would  have  been  rather  taken  aback  by  the  view  of  the 
Aletsch  glacier.  We  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rugged 
peaks.  The  neve'  spread  away  in  two  great  bays.  Utterly  igno- 
rant of  our  exact  jtosition,  we  selected  the  western.  The  snow 
was  tolerably  soft,  and  tlie  work  heavy»each  man  tjiking  the  lead 
in  turn.   At  hist  (about  4  p.m.)  a  distant  peak  rose  over  the  snow 
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before  us,  and  we  fouud  ourselves  on  an  almost  imperceptible 
watershed,  overlooking  the  green  ridges  and  dark  forest-clad 
valleys  of  the  Kadscha,  the  geneml  name  given  to  the  district 
between  Kou(uia  and  the  main  chain.  Soon,  however,  the  slope 
steepened,  and  a  cumparatively  short  glacier  plunged  down  from 
our  feet.  Its  iee-fall  seemed  impassable,  and  remounting,  we 
found  at  last  tliat  friend  in  necd^  the  snow  couloir,  whieh  lot  us 
comfortably  down  to  tbe  lower  svorld,  a.nd  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  forest  ere  nightfall.  AVe  halted  beside  a  bnK)k,  and 
slept  as  well  as  could  b©  expected  on  a  steep  slope,  where  we 
had  to  pile  hranrheji  to  make  a  caurh  sufHcirntly  level  to  pre- 
vent our  rolling  down  into  the  water  iu  our  sleep.  The  weather 
for  the  last  two  days  had  been  lovely ;  now  rain  threatened,  but 
ibrtunately  held  off.  We  descended  next  morning  to  the  liion 
valley  at  Glola — having  completely  succeeded  in  our  object— to 
learn  something  of  the  real  character  of  the  central  ridge  at  this 
point 

The  result  of  our  double  passage  of  the  chain  on  either  side 
of  Tau  Burdi.snia  was  to  sliow  the  important  {xisitinn  of  that 
peak,  and  its  cliaracter  as  the  eoiner-stoiie  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal groups  of  the  Caucasus.  From  the  western  sources  of  the 
Rion  to  this  mountain  the  central  chain  is  a  ainglo  ridge^  and  is 
too  narrow  to  support  nov<5  phiteaux,  capable  of  feeding  a  first- 
class  glacier.  From  Tau  Burdiaula  a  st'cond  chaiu,  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  in  height  to  the  watershed,  branches  off,  and  the  two 
ridges,  running  for  some  rlistunce  nearly  parallel,  enclose  between 
them  the  great  smiw-fieldH^  which  find  un  exit  to  the  north  in 
the  tremendous  ice-fall  up  wljicli  wo  had  forced  our  way.  From 
the  complication  of  its  ridges,  the  heights  of  its  peaks,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  its  glaciers,  tJie  portion  of  the  chain  betw^een 
Tau   Burtlisula  and  the  Mamissou  well  deserves  to  be  distiu- 

f  lushed  as  a  group  iifler  the  manner  of  the  Mouto  Rosa,  or  the 
lont  Blanc  group  ;  but  while  the  name  of  its  highest  summit 
remains  uncertain,  I  caunot  presume  to  fix  on  the  title  wliich 
will  best  befit  it. 

The  next  stage  in  our  journey  was  tho  three  days*  walk,  or 
rather  struggle,  through  wet  wootis,  from  the  Bas^agonelli  Alp, 
at  tho  head-waters  of  tho  Kion,  to  Jibiani,  the  highest  village  m 
tho  Ingur  vtdlcy.  During  this  time  wc  were  threading  tbe 
valleys  which  contain  the  sources  of  the  Tickenis  Squali,  Most 
of  the  maps  and  books  which  treat  of  the  Caucasus  fall  into 
serious  error  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  represent  the  Tzkenis 
JSquali  as  rising  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  a  spur  of  the  main 
chaiu,  and  give  the  idea  that  only  one  ridge  separates  tbe  Rion 
and  the  Ingur;  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  no  less  than 


three  ridges  between  them.    I  cau  say  nothing  of  the  iahabi- 
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tants,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  we  did  not  meet  any.  There 
are  now  no  villajjcs,  or  oven  ahojilierds'  cabins,  iu  the  upper 
valley,  althoup^h  the  ruins  which  here  and  there  rise  above  the 
dense  forests  show  that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  The 
central  chain  is  less  imposing  here  than  further  east  or  west, 
and  the  distingnishing  feature  of  the  ct^untry  is  the  extraordinary 
rankness  of  llie  herbage,  which  is  brought  more  home  to  a 
traveller's  feelings  by  the  general  absence  of  path,  which  com- 
pels him  to  force  his  way  through  the  tjm«:le<l  forest.  Onco 
ues**cnded  from  the  ridge  of  tlie  Goribolo,  w'hich  sepiinites  the 
Bion  and  Eastern  Tzlcenis  Squali,  we  were  either  entangled  in 
dense  thickets  or  wading  in  the  glades,  through  vegetation  always 
up  to  our  sliouhlers,  and  often  above  onr  heads,  consisting  of 
hemlocks  and  other  weeds,  interspersed  with  superb  tiger-lilies. 
Sometimes  the  track  of  a  hear  came  as  a  most  weleomu  aid  to 
the  pioneer,  who  had  heavy  work  in  choosing  and  pushing  his 
way  through  this  tangled  wilderness  of  swamps,  thickets,  and 
torrents,  the  stony  beds  of  which  formed  the  only  tolerable 
roads.  Ilerr  Radde,  the  first,  and  I  believe  the  only  European 
besides  ourselves  who  has  visited  this  recess  of  the  mountains, 
accounts  as  follows  for  tlte  rank  undergrowth  wliieh  covers  it: — 
"The  frosts  of  autumn  kill  duwu  ihc  sinnmt^rs  growth^  and 
leave  it  rotting  on  the  ground.  The  rich  soil  formed  by  its 
decay  is  covered  by  the  winter  snows,  often  to  a  height  of 
30  feet  As  s])ring  advances,  the  water  of  the  melting  snow 
percolates  the  ground ;  and  when  it  is  at  last  laid  bare  to  the 
warm  rays  of  a  Caucasian  sun,  the  herbs  spring  as  from  a  hot- 
bed from  the  saturate<l  soil.*'  TAIiatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is 
certain  that  the  weeds  of  the  Tzkenis  Squali  would  gain  the 
prize  anywhere,  and  that  a  more  curicms  sight  than  their 
gigantic  leaves,  and  huge  heads  of  blossom,  it  would  bt^  hard  to 
find.  This  luxuriant  vegetation  produces  swarms  of  luosquitoes 
and  small  bhu'k  flies,  whioh  render  a  night  spent  in  the  forest 
almost  unendurable,  Tii  addition  to  these  inconveniences,  we  were 
persecuted  by  rain,  which  persistently  fell  every  day,  damping 
our  goods,  and  spoiling  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  encamp- 
ments. Altogether  we  were  not  sorry  when  we  crested  the  last 
ridge  that  divided  us  from  "  8nanetia,"  or  the  upper  biisin  of  the 
Ingur,  the  fourth  stage  of  our  journey,  and  the  last  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  main  ehniu.  The  district  we  are  now 
entering,  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ingiir,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  whole  Caucasus,  whether  regard  is  had  to  its 
scenery  or  its  people.  A  large  basin,  40  miles  loug  by  15  broad 
is  encircled  by  glacier-crowned  ridges,  and  divided  into  nume- 
rous wooded  gorges  and  meadow-basins  by  lower  spui*s.  It  is 
possible  from  the  outer  world  only  by  a  nan*ow,  and,  at  times, 
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impassable  ravine,  or  by  lofty  raountain-passfa.  Hence  th« 
natives  have  always  been  considered  an  a  i>eople  apart,  and  the 
upper  glens  have  been  renowned  as  harbouring  the  most  savage 
and  untameable  of  the  Caucasian  races-  as  l)eing,  in  fact,  a  sink 
of  iniquity,  where  robbers  and  murderers,  who  found  their  own 
homes  too  hat  for  thein,  could  ohtiiin  a  sure  refuge.  One  would 
have  thought  the  murder  of  so  higli  an  official  as  the  Governor 
of  3Iingrelia  by  the  Prince  of  Suanetia,  eight  yoars  ago,  would 
have  brought  down  liussiau  vengeance  on  the  district,  and 
that  military  rule  woidd  have  soon  extirpatefl  tliis  nest  of 
robbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  mildness,  or  rather  of  inuifl'creuce.  The  Russian 
officers  have  learnt,  by  experience,  the  difliculty  and  expense  of 
maintaining  any  considerable  force  in  so  isulated  a  position,  and 
very  naturally  prefer  to  let  the  villagers  go  on  fighting  out  their 
own  quarrely,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  some  day  bo  exter- 
niinnted,  like  the  Kilkonuy  cats.  The  ten  Cossacks  stationed  at 
Pari,  at  the  lower  or  western  extremitv  of  Suanetia.  are  the 
entire  executive  force  at  the  dis(X)sal  of  the  chief  of  the  district ; 
and  the  upper  or  eastern  valleys  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
independeut,  and  at  full  liberty  to  follow  their  own  wicked  ways. 
This  eastern  half  has  never  been  subject  even  to  a  native  prince; 
each  group  of  villages  has  governed  itself  under  no  other  law 
than  that 

"  —  good  old  rule,  tliat  simple  plan, 
That  ho  shiiiiM  takt;  who  haj»  the  |x>wer, 
And  he  abould  keep  who  can." 

Herr  Radde  very  fairly  describes  the  tj'pe  of  the  inhabitants  of 

thi'tijc  villages  thus  : — "  In  the  expression  of  their  countenances, 
insolence  and  rudeness  are  prominent,  Hunry-headed  obsti- 
nacy is  there  often  unitt:J  to  the  stupidity  of  savage  animal 
life.  These  people  have  often  each  committed  ten  or  more 
murders,  which  they  generally  consider  not  only  allowable  but 
necessary.  They  are  naturally  taciturn,  and  their  whole  ex- 
pression, when  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  strangers,  is 
most  disagreeable.'* 

Herr  Radde,  an  official  of  the  Government,  and,  we  are  bound 
to  8Up]x>se,  provided  with  all  the  aid  it  could  give  him.  was 
robbed  of  a  horse  at  Jibiani ;  he  had  to  make  a  circuit  tlirough  the 
mountaiDS  on  account  of  local  feuda,  which  Lad  at  the  moment 
blazed  out  into  open  war,  and  so  sliuk  through  Adisch  by  night, 
because  of  the  notorious  brigandage  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
had  not  time  to  study  the  Herr's  book  before  we  left  Tiflis,  and 
did  not  know  the  character  of  the  people  we  were  to  encounter ; 
so  tiiat  it  was  with  feelings  of  unmixed  pleasure  that  we  saw 
the  towers  of  the  higliest  group  of  villages  a2^pea^  before  us, 
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Every  house  in  Utschlnil  (a  group  of  ljaml(?ts,  of  wLicb  Jibiani 
is  tUe  highest)  is  a  fortress,  built  of  stone,  with  slits  for  wiudows, 
and  surmounted  by  a  tower,  which  giveB  the  place  at  a  distance 
the  look  of  a  chess-board  covered  with  uoiliing  but  castles.  We 
spent  Saturday  in  tlie  village  of  Jihiaui,  where  we  gut  poesee* 
sion  of  a  bam.  Our  reception  was  inhospitable,  and  during  the 
day  the  people  became  more  and  more  disagreeable  ,■  committing 
petty  thefts  and  otherwise  annoying  us.  Our  tent  being  set 
out  to  dry,  one  of  the  sticks  was  carried  off,  and  we  had  to 
pay  some  copecks  to  get  it  back.  Altogether  things  looked  like 
a  row, — but  we  mad**  a  great  impression  by  ostentatiously  firing 
off  and  reloading  our  revolvers. 

We  found  a  man  from  a  lower  village,  who  pr<tmised  to  be 
ready  with  two  horses  to  carry  our  baggage  down  the  valley 
the  next  morning;  when  the  time  came,  he  seemed  in  leafl:uo 
with  the  villagers,  and  the  second  horse  failed.  Knowing  that 
we  should  be  unable  to  make  a  start  with  local  porters,  we  deter- 
mined each  to  carry  a  saddle-bag,  and  be  independent;  meantime 
extortionate  demands  were  made,  whicli  we  partly  conceded, 
partly  resisted,  while  we  pot  the  horse  loaded  and  the  luggage  in 
a  heap.  When  the  o[>portune  moment  came  a  start  was  ordere<l, 
and  we  marched  out  of  the  barn ;  but  Francois  and  Paul  stupidly 
loitered,  and  let  the  natives  shut  them  in.  A  blow  from  my  ice-uxe 
quickly  sent  the  door  in  ;  a  iniffiau  then  put  himself  in  tlie  way, 
but  the  aprlicatfon  c»f  a  revolver- barrel  to  his  face  made  him 
retire  hastily.  Forming  a  kind  of  hollow  square,  the  horse  in 
the  middle,  with  our  hands  on  our  revolvers,  we  now  marched 
out  of  the  village  by  a  sunk  lane,  where  the  inhabitants,  yelling 
ftnd  jabbering,  jumped  down  in  front  to  bar  our  way,  wlule 
others  brandished  weapons  on  either  wall.  A  concession  of  some 
copecks  to  one  rascal  caused  a  scramble  and  divei^on,  during 
which  we  got  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  our  heavy 
armament,  petty  theft  would  have  been  turned  into  open  rob- 
bery;  fifteen  barrels  have  always  a  moral  effect,  the  difficulty 
lies  in  enforcing  it  without  actual  fighting,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  the  last  resource,  not  only  dangerous,  but  necessitating 
immedi&te  flight  from  the  country.  Once  clear  of  Jibiani,  we 
passed  on  quietly  through  the  lower  hamlet,  above  a  fine  defile, 
and  down  a  sharp  descent  to  Davker,  our  horseman's  home. 
Here  he  tried  on  his  little  game,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
draw  his  pistol.  lie  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  and 
we  laughed  at  him  so  heartily,  that  he  was  glad  in  the  end  to 
renew  the  original  engagement.  There  were  only  half-a-doxcn 
people  alM)ut,  so  we  had  no  anxiety,  and  could  take  things  easily. 
We  secured  two  good  porters,  and  in  the  afternoon  set  off 
up  a  fine  lateral  glen. 
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Time  would  prerent  my  entering  into  the  details  of  the  ex- 
quisite scenery  through  which  we  passed  from  here  to  Pari ; 
but  I  cannot  pass  by  unmeutioned  the  icefall  of  the  Adiseh 
glacier  (which  we  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  believe,  far 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  AIjw),  or  the  parklike 
verdure  of  tlie  ridge  wliirh  atparatea  the  north  vnllev  of  Mus- 
haluliz  from  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  main  stream  of  tne  Ingur. 
The  path  uhieli  follows  this  ridge  from  Adisch  to  Cume  is 
the  loveliest  imaginable.  It  winds  under  woods  of  l)irch.  ash, 
oak,  and  fir,  through  thickets  of  rhododendron  and  azalea ; 
where,  at  every  break  in  the  fon-stj  tht?  eye  catches  glimpses, 
on  one  side,  of  the  green  meadows  and  white-towered  villages 
of  the  Muslialaliz  valley ;  on  the  other,  the  deep-wo'^Jed 
ravine  of  the  Ingur,  and  the  snowy  heads  of  the  Leila  group. 
Lutui,  lower  down  the  valley,  is  in  a  situation  of  almost  per- 
fect beauty,  with  the  graceful  snow-c^me  of  Tau-Totonal,  or 
Tetnuld,  closing  one  view,  and  the  glacier-cruwned,  forest-girt 
Leila  Mountains  immrdiately  opposite.  A  climb  up  the  hill- 
side abtive,  reveals  the  whole  southern  face  of  the  great  wall 
of  ice  and  rocks  which  stretches  for  12  miles  from  Tetnuld  lo 
above  Jibiani,  and  brings  into  sight  on  the  north  the  king  of 
all  the  Suanotian  Alps;  the  doubhvpeakod  Uschha,  wliich  I  can 
desenhe  only  by  likening  it  to  several  Miitterhoms,  piled  ou 
tho  top  of  one  another,  and  multiplied  by  two. 

The  topography  of  this  upper  basin  of  the  Ingur  is  simple 
in  its  leailing  features,  thon^li  complicated  in  details,  such  as 
the  relatifkus  to  one  another  of  the  upper  glens.  The  main- 
chuiu  of  the  Caucasus  readies  its  greatedt  elevation  and  true 
cenlidl  point  in  tlie  monutain  mass  which  towers  over  its 
oflshoots  in  tho  sources  of  tho  Ingur,  ns  Monto  Rosa  towers 
over  tho  ridges  on  its  Italian  side.  Tau-Totoual  must  be 
over  ItJjOOU  feet  in  height,  and  the  summits  of  the  serrated 
range  which  stretches  for  several  miles  from  it  to  the  east, 
cannot  average  less  than  15,000  feet.  Three  glaciers — the  Nuam- 
quam,  the  Gorosko,  and  the  Adisch— flow  down  from  it  iuto 
three  several  glens;  they  descend  to  a  level  of  about  7000  foot, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  lowest  point  reached  by  glacier  on 
the  sonthern  side  of  the  Caucasus.  Tbc  cliain  from  Totonal  to 
Uachba  (called  also  Besotch  Meiiiitaiu  by  Kadde)  niake.s  a  con- 
sideruble  sweep  to  the  north,  and  at  least  two  large  glaciers — 
the  Thuberand  Gatun  Tau — descend  from  it  into  the  Mnshalaliz 
valley.  Over  one  of  these — tho  Tlmljor — the  natives  from  the 
northern  side  often  cross  with  meicluuidise,  Uschba  is  a  gigantic 
promontory,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  highest  peaks,  is  not  on 
the  watershed,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  tluit  is  on  tho 
southern  side. 
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of  Uschba  the  range  is  still  covered  with  fflaeicrs, 
which  two  passes  leading  into  the  Baksau,  and  one  into  the 
Kamtschai  valley,  are  known  to  tlie  natives.  On  the  south  side 
Suanetia  is  eut  off  from  the  world  bv  the  Leila  grouj),  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  limestone  ridge,  which,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
runs  parallel  to  the  main  chain  along  tlie  whole  of  the  western 
CancasuB.  The  passes  over  it  were  described  to  us  as  fatiguing, 
but  not  did^cult. 

From  tlie  ten  Cossacks  stationed  at  Pari  we  met  with  the 
greatest  kindness ;  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  our  rest 
there  pleasant,  and  to  flirilitate  our  nrrangcrnenta  for  crossing 
to  the  valley  of  the  Riksjin.  We  were  delif^hted  U\  hear  that 
the  Mahometans  on  the  north  side  were,  by  all  accounts,  a  most 
hospitable  people,  and  that  we  need  not  fear  among  them  the 
extortion,  inHolence,  and  niftianinm  to  which  wo  had  been 
exposed  among  the  so-called  Christians  of  iSuanetia. 

I  now  enter  upon  tlie  fifth  stage  of  our  journey.  The  pass  by 
which  we  crossed  the  main  chain  from  the  Isakra  valley  (a 
tributary  of  tlie  Ingnr,  whi(;h  falls  into  it  some  way  below 
Pari)  to  the  Buksiin  is  about  10,800  feet  in  heiglit.  On  the 
south  side  the  scenery  is  wild  and  savnge;  on  the  north  the 
massive  snow-mountain  called  Tungzorun  is  a  fine  feature. 
Although  the  tract  loads  over  snow-iiclds  and  a  small  glacier, 
the  natives  do  not  hesitate  to  take  horses  across.  We  found 
everywhere  in  the  Caucasus  horses  taken  over  passes  which 
no  Swiss  peasant  would  think  of  driving  even  a  mule  over. 
Unispieh,  the  principnl  village  in  the  Upper  Baksan,  is  seven 
hours  down  the  valley,  in  a  dull  and  arid  situation.  A  com- 
fortable two-roomed  bonne,  built  in  the  most  massive  style  of 
wood  architecture,  ia  kept  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  The 
Princes  of  tlie  jilace,  Ismail  and  Hamzet,  were  very  hospitable. 
Having  made  arrangements  with  them  for  the  peasants  who 
knew  most  about  the  mountfiin,  and  had  been  with  Hussian 
travellers  to  the  verge  of  the  ghicier,  to  accompany  us,  we 
left  on  July  2iMh  on  our  I'ilbrnz  expedition. 

We  found  that  to  get  at  the  mountain  f'l-om  this  side,  it  was 
necessary  to  re-ascend  to  the  head  of  the  Baksan  valley,  which 
is  filled  by  a  large  glacier.  Just  before  reaching  it  we  turned 
np  a  glen  chieHy  remarkable  for  the  number  of  snakes  we 
found  iu  the  grass,  and  for  the  strikiug  ridge  of  coluiunur  busaU 
which  rose  above  it  on  the  west.  This  glen  was  closed  hx  an 
ice-fall,  an  outlet  of  the  neve-plateau  of  Elbruz;  we  slept  near 
the  foot  of  the  glacier,  where  there  was  a  rough  chalet  for  the 
men.  We  got  capital  milk,  cheese,  and  kuimak  (Devonshire 
cream),  and  might  have  had  a  lamb,  so  the  fare  of  a  Caucasian 
Alp  is  not  to  be  despised.    The  top  of  Elbruz  (or  SDngy  Tau, 
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as  all  the  people  of  the  couutry  call  it),  a  flattened  dome,  was 

Jiwt  visible. 

The  rnorning  of  the  SOth  we  climbed  the  slopes  on  the  tme 
right  f>f  tho  ice-fall,  which  is  heautifiilly  broken  into  towers  and 
piuua<!h%  and  getting  on  to  a  spur  of  n>ck,  fnund  a  convenient 
place  for  the  tent,  among  broken  crags,  at  a  height  of  about 
]l,(X)0  feet,  some  500  feet  below  the  great  nevc-phiteau,  which 
Bprends  rnnnd  tho  base  of  the  mouiiluiu.  By  levL'lling  a  bit  of 
ground,  removing  stoaes,  and  building  a  wuU,  wo  ninde  our 
qnartei-s  tolembly  snng.  Jreanwhilo,  as  it  was  early  in  the  day, 
some  of  the  partvpaid  a  visit  to  the  anow-jilat^an,  and  inspected 
the  mountain,  which  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  an  inverted 
tea-enp,  and  jrresents  no  apparent  difticulty  to  the  eye  of  the 
motnitaiiieer.  The  aftemo«in  was  fine,  and  the  view  of  the 
main  chain  opposite  to  us  was  splendid,  specially  an  Ortler-like 
mountain  (Tungzomn),  and  the  north  sid^*  of  the  two-lieadetl 
Uschba  or  Besotcbhita,  which  presents  a  most  inaccessible  ap- 
pearance. The  night  was  very  cold ;  the  water  in  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  which  we  had  filled  overnight,  was  frozen  inside 
tho  tent,  into  a  solid  sausage  of  ice,  ere  morning.  At  2*10 
A.M.  (on  Friday  the  31st),  we  were  off  by  the  light  of  the 
setting  moon.     It  was  cold  enough  tramping  across  the  "^  grand 

filateau,"  a  black  cloud  resting  on  the  dome  above  us,  and 
ightning  playing  far  away  below  over  the  steppes.  Presently 
I  divi^rsifieti  the  proceedings  by  entirely  disappearing  in  a  con- 
cealed crevasse ;  as  we  were  roped,  the  incident  was  only  an 
amusing  one,  but  considerable  hauling  was  necessary  before  I 
could  ";ft  out,  for  the  crevasse  was  large,  and  the  snow-rrust  on 
the  side  of  the  hole  I  had  made,  broke  away  when  I  tried  to 
raise  myself  on  it.  Soon  after,  the  ^lope  stf*epene<l,  the  cold 
grew  intense,  and  the  wind  almost  unljcarable ;  altogether  the 
prospect  was  not  cheering.  The  appcaranne  of  the  morning 
star,  whicli  rose  amidst  flashes  of  lightning  out  of  a  thimder- 
cloud,  hanging  over  the  eastern  step{>e,  caused  a  momentary 
sensation,  but  we  relapsed  into  a  state  of  frigid  rlospair,  which  was 
not  diminished  by  the  sudden  flight  of  our  ^lingrelian  ser\'ant, 
fairly  beaten  by  the  intense  cold.  As  we  stood  shivering  at  the 
base  of  the  fijia!  cone,  at  a  height  of  over  1G,00U  feet,  it  became  a 
serious  question  whethr^r  we  <-onI<l  go  on  ;  frost  bites  seemed  not 
only  possible  but  probable,  and  tho  wind  did  not  abate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rocks  jrave  some  shelter,  and  were*  loss  cold  to 
the  feet  than  snow.  Looking  back,  we  saw  two  of  our  porters 
advancing  rapidly  in  our  footsteps :  we  bad  almost  elocided  to 
tuni,  when  tlipy  came  np,  a|»pan'ntly  fairly  conjfortable  in  their 
big  sheepskins.  I  said,  *' li  a  porter  will  po  on,  I  will  go  on 
with  him"  (Francois  was  complaining  of  \\ia  fingers).    "If  one 
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all  go,"  said  Moore,  and  so  we  went  on,  and  from  this 

Tnoment  the  cold  bocumo  simply  disagreeable,  and  no  longer 
affected  our  morale. 

A  lonj^r  grind  up  easy  rocks — a  short  ice  couloir,  where  we 
cut  a  few  Btejw — the  only  approach  to  a  difficulty  on  the  moun- 
tain, und  we  were  on  the  top  of  what  had  lonj?  l>een  our  sky-line, 
to  see  as  much  more  rock  above  us.  Doubts  were  even  now 
expressed  of  onr  success,  but  we  persevered,  and  almost  suddenly 
at  last  gained  the  crest,  and,  turning  to  the  west,  faced  the 
wind  for  a  final  figlit  Tho  ridge  wua  broad  und  eas)' ;  with 
our  hands  in  our  pM-kets  and  our  ico-axes  under  our  arms,  we 
tramped  up  until  it  culminatc^l  in  a  bare  patch  of  rock  with 
snow  all  round.  This  summit  was  one  end  of  a  horse-shoe 
ridge,  enclosing  a  snow-plateau,  evidently  an  old  crater  (all  the 
rock  about  Elbruz  is  volcanic).  We  widkotl  round  this  ridge 
to  its  extremity,  and  visited  all  its  summits,  which  are  three  m 
number;  under  the  furthest,  a  boss  of  rock,  we  found  shelter, 
and  a  quite  endnrablo  t*emi)erature.  Running  about  tho  rid^e, 
we  none  of  us  felt  any  inf^onvenience  from  the  rarity  of  tne 
atmosphere.  Our  portei's  pointed  out  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
while  we  tried  to  identify  tho  peaks  in  view.  To  the  south  and 
east  the  view  was  cloudless.  We  saw  the  mountains  of  the 
Turkish  frontier  between  Batoum  and  Achaltzik,  I  believe  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  great  peaks  between  us  and  Kazbek,  which 
looked  magnificent.  The  Pennines  from  Mont  Bianc  are 
notliing  compared  to  the  east  chain  seen  from  Elbruz.  The 
Caucassian  groups  are  finer,  and  the  peaks  sharper.  To  the  north 
the  8lepj>e  was  covered  with  fleecy  vapours.  We  were  on  the 
top  from  lO^O  till  about  11  oV'loclc;  before  leaving  we  built  a 
stono-maii  on  the  first  peak,  which  appeared  a  trille  the  highest. 
We  had  some  difliculty  in  reconciling  the  shape  of  the  summit 
with  its  appearance  as  seen  from  a  distance,  either  from  the 
south  or  north,  when  two  peaks  of  equal  height.  S(?parated  by  a 
considerable  hollow,  are  visible.  The  gap  between  the  second 
and  third  snmmita  we  visited  was  not  more  than  150  feet  deep, 
und  we  were  surprised  at  its  being  so  conspicuous  from  a  dis- 
tance; at  the  same  time  we  walked  all  round  the  ridge,  and 
saw  that  on  tho  west  the  slopes  fell  away  abruptly  towards  tlie 
Karatchai ;  the  light  clouds  wliich  were  now  sweeping  up  in  this 
direction  certainly  could  not  liave  totidly  concealed  any  summit 
nearly  equal  in  lieight  to  that  on  which  we  were.  My  firm 
belief,  in  which  I  am  supported  by  all  my  f^ompnnions,  is  that  we 
were  on  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  seen  from  below;  and 
that  the  eastern  point  of  tho  riilge  we  had  struck  in  ascending 
appears  from  a  distance  as  a  second  summit.  The  descent  was 
tiresome  over  the  rocks ;  they  were  so  easy  that  one  longed  to 
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throw  away  tlie  rope  and  "skedaddle."    At  oar  old  halting- 
place  we  stopped  to  feed,  and  at  1  p.m.  we  broke  away  icicles 

from  our  hair  which  had  been  there  since  3  a.m. 

The  snow  was  still  in  good  order.  We  quickly  returned  to 
our  bivouac,  and  thence  to  the  Alp,  where  we  were  enthu- 
siastically hugged  and  kissed  by  the  other  [wrters  and  shep- 
herds, who  had  apparently  never  expected  to  see  ns  again. 
The  two  porters  who  reached  the  top  deserve  great  credit,  as 
they  came  on  their  own  account,  being  engi^ea  and  paid  only 
to  the  bivouac  ;  they  were  almost  snow-olind  the  next  day. 
Our  return  to  Uruspieh  caused  great  excitement,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  porters  had  had  time  to  ttill  their  story,  the  room  was 
filled  by  a  crowd  of  wondering  and  excited  villagers,  while  the 
air  rang  with  a  chorus  of  Allah-seasoned  phrases  of  exclama- 
tion anil  astonishment  We  should  not  have  l>een  believed  had 
not  the  two  villagers  reached  the  top  with  ua ;  as  it  was,  the 
only  person  who  professed  disbelief  was  a  Suanetian  prince,  who 
was  over  on  a  visit  to  the  Uruspieh  chiefs,  and  whom  we  had 
insulted  on  our  first  arrival,  before  we  knew  whence  he  came, 
by  expressing  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  morality  and 
manners  of  his  subjects. 

On  leaving  Uruspieh  we  were  puzzled  how  to  requite  the 
kindness  of  our  hosts.  We  had  partially  satisfied  our  consciences 
by  preteutiijg  a  drinking-cup  to  Ismail,  the  eldest  brother, 
when  the  Princess,  his  sister,  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  lu, 
through  a  domestic,  a  special  request  that  we  would  leave  be- 
hind tor  her  use  an  article  of  toilet — one  of  the  very  few  we  hud 
— which  she  had  seen  and  admired;  we  of  course  gratified  the 
Princess's  wish,  and  yielded  up  the  object  on  which  she  had  set 
her  affections — a  big  bath-sponge. 

From  Uruspieh  we  rode  down  in  two  days  to  Patigorsk,  where 
we  siJent  nearly  a  week,  enjoying  the  luxm-ies  of  civilisation. 
We  had  now  completed  the  programme  witli  which  we  left 
England,  but  our  journey  was  not  ultogother  siitisfactory.  Owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  Repnrating  I'rom  our  luggage,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  lender  mercies  of  the  Suanetian  villagers,  we  had  failed 
to  penetrate  the  Koschtati  Tau  group,  or  to  gain  any  knowledge 
of  It  beyond  the  outside  as{>ect  of  its  steep  southern  face.  We  ■ 
therefore  det^.'rminpd  now  to  supplement  our  travels  by  pene-  I 
tratiug  freiu  Naltschik  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Ischerek 
^a  river  to  be  citrel'ully  dii>tinguished  from  the  Terek),  which  has 
its  source  in  the  glaciers  iuuuediutoly  at  the  base  of  Dyoh  Tan 
and  Kosehtan  Tau,  and  on  the  north  of  tlie  peaks  whii-ii  overlook 
the  sources  of  the  Ingur  and  liion.  We  proposed  to  make  our 
way  back  to  tho  post-road  uear  Vladikavkaz  by  the  valley  of 
the  Urueh. 
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In  carrying  out  these  plans  wo  wern  much  nidotl  by  tho 
courtesy  of  General  Loris  ^telikoff,  the  cnmmandiint  of  the 
troops  in  the  northern  Caucasus,  who  sent  a  Cossack  up  the  valley 
of  the  Ux'uch  to  meet  us,  and  give  ua  any  assistance  we  might 
require. 

The  limestone  gorges,  tlirough  which  the  Tscherek  and^TJruch 
have  found  a  way  out  to  the  northern  steppe,  are  of  the  most 
magnificent  description.  They  are  not  mere  cracks,  like  the 
Via  ^lala  or  Pfeners,  but  enormous  trenches  cut  down  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  a  depth  of  5000  feet,  in  walls  broken 
only  by  shelves  ami  lodges,  along  which  the  paths  to  the  upper 
villages  find  a  circuitous  and  difficult  passage.  The  magnificent 
tre«^  whicli  clothe  these  ledges  add  greatly  to  tlie  effect  of  the 
defiles,  which  are  both  unequalled  in  Switzerland,  altliough  in 
deciding  between  them  I  snould  award  the  palm  for  savage 
wildness  and  grandeur  to  that  of  the  Tscherek, 

At  Balkar,  the  upper  group  of  villages  in  the  Tscherek  valley, 
we  were  entertained  most  hospitably  by  a  Moliummedan  chief. 
It  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  glaciers  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
which  abounds  in  pasturages,  which  in  summer  support  numer- 
ous flocks.  A  guard  is  stationed  here  to  prevent  the  depre- 
tions  of  marauders  coming  from  the  south  siao  of  the  chain. 

We  tented  out  for  two  nights  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
torrents  which  form  the  Tscherek,  before  crossing  the  Stule  Veesk 
Pass  to  the  Uruch,  and  as  the  weather  fortunately  cleared  we  ob- 
tained fine  views  of  the  east  flanks  of  KuHcht4iu  Tau  and  Dych 
Tau.  These  two  granite  peaks  (respectively  17,000  and  1C,900 
feet)  would,  but  for  the  chance  eruption  of  Elbruz,  have  been  the 
true  kings  of  the  Caucasus,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  regret 
that  such  a  bloated  and  uuinteresting  monarch  of  mountains  as 
Elbruz  should  have  put  aside  two  such  Hue  fello>viik  Dvch  Tau 
is  a  sharp  rock-peak,  very  formidable  to  a  climber,  Roschtan 
Tau  is  a  long  icy  crest,  witli  escarped  sides.  We  saw  no  way 
up  either  of  thein  from  the  east.  Two  large  glaciers  descend 
into  the  head  of  the  Tscherek  valley ;  they  are  most  incorrectly 
represented  on  the  five-verst  maps.  The  scenery  of  the  valley 
of  the  Uruch,  which  we  afterwards  descended,  is  varied  and 
beautiful:  the  inliabitanta  are  Ossetes;  they  are  leas  gentle- 
manly in  their  dress,  but  more  so  in  their  behaviour,  than  our 
old  Meuds  of  the  same  tribe.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  a  Cos- 
sack smoothed  away  many  difficulties. 

We  rode  down  to  Ardonsk,  two  stages  from  Vladikafkas, 
whence  we  drove  back  over  the  Dariei  to  Tiflis,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  2Gth  August.  We  made  our  way  back  to  Kutais, 
via  Borjora  and  Achalzich.  From  the  summit  of  the  hills 
between  the  latter  place  and  Kutais  we  took  farewell  of  the 
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Canoasiis.  By  a  piece  of  wonderful  luck  no  vapoor  blurred  the 
view ;  the  whole  chain  from  sctme  distance  west  of  Elbruz  to 
Kiusbek  on  the  east  was  before  us;  we  could  dLstinj^aLsh  every 
glacier  on  its  southern  flank,  and  were  able  to  confinn  and 
i-ectify  our  impressions  of  the  relative  heights  of  its  peaks. 

We  rftunieJ  to  England  by  the  Crimea,  Odessa,  and  St. 
Petiirsburj^. 

In  cont'Uision,  I  wish  briefly  to  notice  two  points  which  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  press. 

The  first  is  the  claim  set  up  for  its  countmnen  by  the 
*  All^emeine  Zeitung'  to  the  first  asf^ents  of  Kosbek  and  Elbruz, 
which  was  thus  transkted  in  an  English  paper  ('  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  September  12th)  :— 

"  A  German  paper  remarks : — *  It  is  a  mistake  to  snppoee 
that  these  niountjiins  wen;^  nscendod  for  the  first  time  by  the 
three  Englishmen.  In  1829,  Adolf  Kupfler.  the  mineralogist, 
K.  A,  Meyer,  the  botanist,  and  other  philosophers,  were  sent 
out  on  a  scientific  mi&siun  into  the  Caucasus  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Pet^-rshnrg,  and  ascended  Elbruz  with  some 
Circassian  miides.  Tlie  liistory  of  this  expedition  is  given  in 
Kupffer's  "Voyage  dans  les  Environs  du  Mont  Elbruz  dans  le 
CaucAse,  &c.,  A-c,  1829 ;"  *'  Rapport  fait  a  rAcademic  des 
Sciences  a  St.  Petersburg,  ISi'^Q;"  and  also  in  Klaproth's  **  Nou- 
veau  Journal  Asiatic"  for  January  1831.  As  for  Easbek,  it 
was  ascended  by  the  g^'ogl*a|Jher  Moritz  Wagner,  brother  of 
llndolf  Wan^icr,  about  1844.'  '^ 

The  falsity  of  tliese  statements  is  so  easily  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  acctmnti^  of  thn  expeditions  referred  to,  that 
1  should  not  have  considered  them  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Geographical  Society  had  they  not  been  republished  in 
this  country.  Newspapers  ought  surely  to  be  both  ready 
and  glad  publicly  to  correct  stjitements  proved  to  be  untrue, 
and  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on  their  countrymen,  which, 
in  pardonable  ignorance,  they  may  have  publislicd.  The 
e<iitor  of  the  paper  in  question  dof^s  not  consitb.T  tliis  In's  duty; 
and  although  he  thought  our  journey  of  sullicient  interest  to 
insert  a  iong  private  letter  of  my  own  (sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Giflbrd  Palgrave),  he  refusetl  to  publish  a  contradiction  of  the 
sujtposed  German  nscenfs,  coming  from  a  well-known  member 
of  this  Society.  This  contrndictitm  has  since  been  printed  in 
an  enlarged  shape  in  the  *  Alpine  Journal.' 

The  sci'ond  jK)int  is  peculiarly  geographical,  and  it  is  one  on 
which,  OS  a  member  of  the  outsjdc  public,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
elicit  the  opinion  of  this  Society.  Having  kept  up  a  moderate 
acquaintance  witli  the  aliases  and  gazetteers  of  the  day,  which, 
as  you  know,  state  the  frontier  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  run  al< 
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the  summit  of  llio  Caucasus,  we  ventured,  on  their  authority,  to 
r<?mind  the  public  that  Kaslwk  ami  Elbruz,  lying  north  of  the 
Caucasian  water8he<l,  were  us  much  in  Europe  as  the  Dom  and 
Weisshom  are  in  Switzerland.  On  coming  witliiu  reach  of 
newspapers,  we  found  tliat  two  pentlemen,  "  in  common  with 
many  geographical  friends/*  had  "  been  much  8urpri;MHi "  at  the 
statement  that  the  Caucasian  watershed  was  the  boundary  of 
Europe, and  had  written  to  the  *  Times'  to  protest  against  it, and 
to  assert  tlieir  belief  that  Knsljek  and  Elbniz  were  "  nionntnins 
of  the  soutliern  end  of  the  Caucuaus,  whidi  have  always  been 
considere<l  by  all  geographers  among  the  glories  o(  Aijia."  This 
letter  must  have  been  somewhat  hastily  composed,  since  the 
answer  to  it  from  my  friend  Mr,  Tuckett  called  forth  a  second, 
and  more  carefully  written  reply,  in  which  our  criticia  begin  by 
admitting:  that  tliey  had  accused  us  of  going  a^inst  "aJl  geo- 
graphers," knowing  "  MacGulloch,  Blackie,  Keith  Johnston, 
Hafl,"  (fee,  to  be  on  our  side.  Tliey  wont  on  to  adduce  a  mass 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  Don  and  Vol»:;a  boundary,  from 
geographers  very  respectable,  no  doubt,  but  mostly  of  a  certain 
age. 

In  consequence  of  this  controversy  having  been  raised,  the 
faith  of  the  public  in  wliat  I  may  almost  call  their  geogi*aphical 
Bibles  has  been  shaken,  and  tlie  question  is  daily  put,  *'  Well, 
and  where  are  those  two  mountains  you  went  up?"  I  now  ask 
yon  to  enable  me  to  answer  it,  and  to  inform  inquirers  whether 
they  are  justified  in  belitjving  their  atlases  ancf  gazetteers,  or 
whether  Europe  and  geography  are  to  make  a  backward  step 
to  the  frontier  of  the  i>on  and  Volga,  or  some  other  of  those 
complicated  and  arbitrary  lints  of  division  which  the  latest 
authorities  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wisely  discarded  in  favour 
of  the  great  partition  wall  built  by  Nature  acrusa  the  Caucasian 
iflthmua. 


IV. — Effeds  of  Forest  Bestrudion  in  Coorg.    By  George 

BiDIE,  M.B.,  &C. 
lUad,  Januai7  'i5th,  t8G9, 

CooEG  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  Western  Ghdts,  and  chiefly 
on  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  ranjje.  On  its  western  margin  the 
crests  of  the  chain  rise  up  in  bold  peaked  mountain  masses, 
some  of  which  attain  the  height  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  these  the  country  consists  of  a  series  of  low, 
long-backed  hills,  with  intei-secting  docp-set  viUleys,  running 
out  towards,  and  gradually  subsiding  in,  the  table-land  of 
Mysore.     The  province  is  chieHy  drained  by  the  Cauvery  and  its 
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tributaries,  but  several  large  Btreams  descending  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  peniusula  also  uave  tbeir  origin  in  it.  The  Cauvery 
rises  far  to  the  west,  and  for  the  first  10  miles  or  so  of  its  conree 
pafises  down  the  centre  of  a  broad,  flnt-bottomed  valley,  sur- 
rounded on  three  of  its  sides  by  steep  lofty  hilLs.  Contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected,  this  large  busin  contains  but 
little  forest,  ko  thfit  the  heavy  rain-fall  that  descends  on  it  must 
at  onco  be  precipitated  into  the  riven  The  average  elevation 
of  Coorg  is  abaut  3000  feet  above  the  sen,  and  ut  no  distant 
date  nearly  the  whole  province  appears  to  liave  been  covered 
with  forest.  Towards  the  west,  the  remaining  forest  is,  as  a 
rule,  dense  and  lofty;  but  at  a  distance  of  1(>  miles  from  the 
crest  of  the  ghats  it  begins  to  get  less  so,  and  at  12  miles  we 
enter  the  bamboo  district,  in  which  the  trees  are  smaller  and 
the  jungle  more  open.  Tlie  nature  of  the  forest,  and  also  the 
kinds  of  trees  found  in  it,  form  pretty  accurate  indexes  of  the 
animmt  of  rain-fall.  Tims  in  the  dense  jungle  tract,  the  annual 
ftdl  varies  from  120  to  150  inches,  wliile  in  the  bamboo  district 
it  ranges  from  GO  to  IQU  inches.  As  to  the  flora,  the  character- 
istic trees  in  the  dense  jungle  are  Michelia  {CJiuvijxik),  Mesua 
{Iron-ivood),  Diospyros  (Ebony  and  ather  species),  Lalophyllum 
aiigustifolinm  {Foon  spar),  Cedrela  tooua  (WliUe  cedar),  Chick- 
rassia  tubularis  (Ilea  ceda7'),  Dipterocarpus,  Garcinia,  Arto- 
carpus,  Caiitirium  etrictum  {Black  JDammer  Tree),  Euon)Tnus, 
Cinnamonnm  iners,  MjTJstica,  Myrtacete,  Vaccinitim,  'Melas- 
tomaceie,  tliree  species  of  Eubua  and  a  rose.  1ti  the  shade  of 
this  forest  there  is  a  deuse  under-growth  of  moisture-loving 
plants,  such  as  cardamom,  canes,  areca,  plaintaiu,  tree  and  other 
ferns,  wild  pepper  and  arums,  and  the  oou^lis  of  many  of  the 
trees  are  covered  with  splendid  urehidn.  The  line  that  indi- 
cates the  commencement  of  the  bamboo  district  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  ferns,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  small  shrub, 
Ardisia.  The  forest  in  it  hns  a  very  characteristic  appearance 
from  the  large  clumps  of  bamboo  that  send  up  their  feathery 
stems  in  all  directions,  and  the  most  common  trees  are  the 
Dalbergia  latifolia  (Black  wood),  Ptcrocarpus  marKUpium  (Kino 
irec),  Terminalia  coriacea  (Mufti),  LagerHtromia  piirvillora  (Ben- 
teaJcjf  Ci>uocarpus  liitifolius  {Diudul)^  Nauclea  jiarvifloia,  Bossia 
latifolia,  several  Acacias,  Butea  frondosa;  aad  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  tract.  Teak  aud  Sandd-wood.  This  forest  is  not 
continuous,  but  interspersed  witlx  beautiful  grassy  glades,  and  in 
its  shade  the  gn»und  is  covered  wit!i  good  pasture-grasses,  and 
gay  annuals  spring  up  everywhere  during  the  rains. 

The  rain  in  Coorg  may  be  said  to  be  derived  entirely  from 
the  south-west  monsoon — the  showers  at  other  seasons  being 
few  aud  light — aud  is  chiefly  deposited  between  the  let  of  June 
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and  the  end  of  S^iptember.  During  that  period  the  heated 
plains  of  Central  Asia  cause  a  steotly  indrau^'ht  of  the  south- 
east ti-ade  winds,  rendered  westerly  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  aa  these  pass  over  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean 
ere  they  reach  the  luud,  they  beuome  heavily  charged  with 
moisture  in  their  course.  Shortly  after  quitting  the  sea,  they 
encounter  the  westero  ghats,  stanUing  right  across  their  track, 
and  drop  upon  them  and  tho  low  country  to  the  west  of  them, 
the  gr*mt(!r  |X)rtioa  of  their  watery  freight.  The  i^hief  cause  of 
the  precipitation  is  tho  reduction  of  temperature  produced  by  the 
warm  moist  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder  bills,  and  by 
the  decrease  in  density  that  ensues  as  the  current  rolls  up  ih^ 
mountain  side.  It  will  thus  be  »een  that  the  rain-fall  iu  Coorg 
depends  entii*elv  on  its  geo^aphical  position  and  geological 
nonftn-iuation.  In  other  words,  it  is  so  locitted  that  it  is  tra- 
versed by  the  south-west  monsoon  at  the  time  when  that  wind 
is  most  densely  chargeil  with  moistiu*e,  and  so  elevated  as  to 
obstruct  its  current  and  cause  copious  precipitation.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  can  be  of  little  consequence,  as  regards 
the  rain-fall,  whether  tho  mountain  slopes  are  bare  or  clothed 
with  dense  forest,  as  neither  condition  ci)uld  have  any  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  amount  of  precipitation,  or  on  the  course 
or  duration  of  the  monsoon.  I  look,  therefore,  on  the  forests 
that  grow  on  these  high-lands  as  a  coiisequf^nce,  and  not  the 
<'anse,  of  the  rain ;  and  Una  view  is  supjKjrted  by  the  change 
tliat  tixkes  place  in  the  nature  of  the  forest  as  we  proceed  east- 
ward from  the  crest  of  the  ghats  and  the  rain-fall  diminishes, 
the  gradual  diminution  being  easily  accounted  for  on  purely 
j»hyaical  grounds.  It  does  not  appear  therefore  that  the  annual 
rain-fall  in  Coorg  has  or  can  be  scusiblv  diminished  by  the 
destruction  of  forest  which  has  taken  ])lace.*  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  stated  that  the  Natives  of  the  district  complain 
that  of  late  years  their  country  has  become  hotter  and  tlrier 
from  want  of  rain,  and  that  rice  crops  have  been  diminished  or 
lost  from  a  failure  of  water  in  streams  that  used  to  run  through- 
out the  year.  These  changes  they  attribute  to  the  cutting  down 
of  forest  on  coffee  estates,  and  it  will,  therefore  be  necessary  to 
enquire  what  effects  the  destruction  of  forests  actually  may  have 
had  on  the  climate  and  streams  of  the  country.  In  so  far  as 
regards  tlie  rain-fall,  the  subject  has  been  already  discussed,  so 


*  It  woald  hftve  becu  well  if  this  Tiew  could  have  been  supported  by  records 
of  the  actual  raln-fall  daring  the  lut  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  uufortuuately, 
prior  to  the  beginoiug  of  I8G3,  no  reliflble  obsorviitioris  appear  to  have  been 
made.  At  preseui  there  are  gauges  at  three  vtatioDK,  watchi;d  by  careful  obKrvers, 
and  the  results,  so  far  as  commuuicatcd,  are  given  in  on  Appeudix. 
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that  it  only  remains  to  notice  its  bearing  on  other  elementa  of 
climate  and  on  the  drainage. 

It  is  only  since  the  advent  of  the  European  planter,  or  during 
the  lost  12  years,  that  felling  of  forest  to  any  couaiderabla 
extent  has  taken  place  in  Coorg,  and  as  the  clearing  has  pro- 
gressed in  annual  instalments  of  comparatively  small  extent, 
file  results  have  rri?pt  on  jrradually,  so  as  to  rentier  them  much 
less  obvious  than  if  the  entire  extent  had  been  cleared  in  a  single 
season-  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  evil  influences 
railed  forth  by  forest  destruction  do  not  attain  their  full  foree 
imniediately,  but  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year  until  they 
acquire  a  most  disastrous  power.  The  total  area  of  laud 
denuded  of  forest  in  Coor^  to  make  way  for  coffee  amounts  to 
about  20,00U  acres,*  and  Oie  clearings  nave  mostly  been  made 
in  the  donso  jungle  tract,  although  a  good  many  estat«J8  have 
of  late  yeai-8  been  opened  out  in  the  bamboo  district.  The 
spots  that  have  been  Belected  as  sites  for  estates  are  chiefly 
situated  on  the  flanks  irnd  crests  of  low  hills,  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  ravines,  and  the  sloj>cs  and  passes  running  down  on  J 
the  western  side  of  the  ghats  to  the  low  couutry.  Such  lo<'aIitie^  f 
as  a  rule,  are  densely  wooded,  and  being  well  supplied  with  ' 
springs,  give  rise  to  numerous  small  streams.  In  fact,  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  fountains  of  the  river  system  of  the 
couutry.  The  question  then  arises — to  what  extent  are  springs 
and  etrearas  in  such  situations  dependent  on  the  forest  for  their 
supply  of  water,  and  what  will  be  the  eflect  on  them  of  ix» 
removal  ?  It  is,  ^x;rliaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  tlu^t  springs 
and  small  streams  are  fed  by  the  water  stored  up  in  tbe  eartb 
during  the  rainy  season.  As  the  rain  descends  on  natural 
forest,  it  is  conveyed  in  various  directions  by  the  leaves  towards 
the  ground,  and  on  reaching  this  prevented  from  running  rapidly 
off  by  the  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  ]>huit^ 
and  a  cari>et  of  dead  leaves.  Below  this  it  encounters  a  layer 
of  vegetable  mould,  which,  having  a  great  affinity  for  moisture, 
absorbs  it  like  a  s|>ongo.  As  soon  as  tlio  humus  is  fully  satu* 
rated,  it  passes  on  what  water  may  subsequently  fall  to  the 
subjacent  mineral  earth,  and  this  process  of  j>ercolation  is  in 
various  ways  aided  by  roots  wliicn  descend  to  great  depthsi 
perforating  the  densest  subsoil,  and  even  forming  jmssages  ia 
rock.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  transferred  to  the  depths  o£ 
the  earth  ana  the  reservoirs  of  springs  is  enormous,  and  whea 
the  dry  season  arrives,  the  forest  again  plays  an  important  p 
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by  husbanding  and  ffivinp:  off  gradually  the  subterranean  sup- 
plies. The  means  by  which  these  l>eneficial  influences  are 
exerted  are  various  and  interesting.  As  the  water  rises  to  the 
snrfane,  it  ia,  as  in  the  case  of  its  descent,  again  partially  retarded 
bv  the  layer  of  humus,  and,  having  passed  through  that,  so 
otatmcted  by  various  mechanical  obstacles,  that  it  does  not 
rea4li]y  acquire  the  volume  of  a  stream,  and  so  pass  quickly 
away.  The  way  in  which  the  soil  is  matted  togetner  by  root^ 
in  forests  also  renders  it  very  difficult  for  a  small  stream  to  cut 
oat  a  channel ;  and  when  sucJi  has  b«?en  formed,  it  is  in  general 
so  tortuous,  and  the  current  so  slow,  that  it  must  lose  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water  by  percolation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  shade  of  forest  greatly  restrains  evaporation,  and  although 
the  quantity  of  water  taken  up  and  exiialed  by  trees  is  very 
great,  a  portion  of  it  is  returned  as  dew  or  fog.  and  what  is 
wafted  away  is  fully  compensated  for  by  other  advantages 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  forest.  The  influence  of  sha<le 
in  modifying  evaporation  is  well  illustrated  by  what  happens  in 
the  cofiee  districts  alYer  the  April  showers  which  herald  tlie 
vent  of  the  south-west  monsoon;  On  an  estate  freely  exposed 
day  or  two  of  sunshine  after  a  heavy  fall  will  have  rendered 
the  soil  quite  dry  an^l  hard  again,  whereas  on  an  estate  under 
forest  shade  the  ground  will  continue  damp  for  a  week  or  more. 
Although  their  insignificance  might  lead  to  their  being  over- 
looked, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mosses,  lichens,  and 
succulent  herbaceous  plants,  which  abound  in  tropical  forests, 
are  also  of  considerable  benefit  in  retaining  moisture,  as,  during 
rain,  they  absorb  water  like  a  sponge,  and  part  with  it  again 
very  slowly.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  tliat  tliere  are  numer- 
ous agents  and  conditions  in  natural  ibrests  favourable  to  the 
production  and  permanence  of  surings  and  Btreams,  which  are 
not  to  be  foimd  in  open  ground,  originally  so  or  denuded  of 
its  trees  by  man.  During  tlie  whole  of  my  tour  in  Coorg  and 
Mysore,  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  information  bearing  on. 
this  important  question,  and  the  facts  thus  elicited  on  the  whole 
go  to  prove  that  tropical  forest  is  the  cdma  mater  oi  a])rings  and 
streams.  Various  instances  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of 
springs  and  small  streams  having  become  quite  dry  since  the 
forest  was  cleared  away  in  their  ncighbourhotKl,  while  in  immer- 
ous  cases  those  that  used  to  be  perenniid  only  contain  water  now 
during,  and  for  a  short  period  after,  the  monsoon.  Similar  results 
have  been  found  to  follow  the  destruction  of  forest  gi*owiug  near 
the  sources  of  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tims  Pales- 
tine and  other  eastern  countries  have  been  rendered  desolate 
by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  that  existed  in  them  when 
they  were   so  famous  for  their  beauty  and  fertility,  and  in 
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mcHleni  tinica  many  districts  in  France  and  America  have  had 
thfiir  water-8U])ply  iJjiuiuL*lied,  aud  fertile  land  onnvorted  into 
arid  wustes  by  the  clearing  away  of  woods  around  the  hea^l  waters 
of  streams.*  In  a  recent  Mauritius  paper,  it  was  stated  that 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  had  of  late  become  so  precarious 
in  the  island,  owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  uf  the  air  and  soil, 
consequent  on  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  that  the  Government 
had  considered  it  desirable  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  matt^T  and  su^jgrst  some  remedy.  For  some  years,  too« 
the  nutmeg-trees  in  Singapore  have  been  dying,  and  so  exten- 
sive, obstinate,  and  fatal  has  been  the  "  blight,"  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  not  one  of  the  numerous  plantationa  there  is  considered 
worth  the  expense  of  cultivation.  A  most  graphic  account  of 
the  disaster  will  be  found  in  Cameron's  '  Malayan  India/  and 
judging  from  the  information  there  given  as  to  the  cutting  down 
of  forest  to  make  way  for  the  nutmeg,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  died»  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  Umt  their 
death  wi\8  accelerated,  if  not  entirely  induced,  by  the  reduction 
of  humidity  resulting  from  extensive  clearing.  ■ 

The  next  points  that  require  to  be  considered  in  connexion  I 
with  forest  clearance  are  its  efiects  on  the  drainage  of  the 
denuded  district,  and  the  results  that  these  in  their  turn 
induce.  When  land  is  being  cleared  for  coffee  culture,  the 
woods  and  their  under-growlh  are  cut  down  and  burned;  and 
during  the  conflagration,  not  only  is  the  ground  deprived  of  its 
carpet  of  vecetatiou,  but  a  portion  of  the  liumuB  cmisiimeii,  and 
the  remainder  so  dried  that  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  away. 
When  ruin  falls  on  such  ground,  instead  of  being  delayed  aiid 
gradually  wmveyed  into  the  soil,  it  at  once  rusnes  down  tlie 
bare  slopes,  enters  the  nearest  nullah,  and  is  rapidly  carried  ont 
of  the  district.  At  the  same  time  a  certain  portion  of  the 
surface  soil  is  carried  away,  the  conservative  agencies  of 
the  forest  being  no  longer  in  existence.  The  effects  of  this 
degiuding  process,  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  may  be 
well  seen  on  the  crests  aud  slopes  of  some  of  the  lower  hills  in 
Coorg,  in  what  is  called  grass  or  fcanfiy  land.  In  such  situations 
nothing  is  Irft  but  thn  barren,  pttjuy  Bii(>soiK  covered  by  acoflirse 
grass,  or  bearing  a  few  stunted  slirubs  of  some  hardy  descrip- 
tion. The  most  striking  results  of  clearing,  however,  are  the 
channels  cut  out  in  new  situations  by  the  rain  water  as  it  seeks 
H  lower  level,  and  the  landslips  caused  by  jiercolation  behind 
lanks  of  eaith,  which  havn  no  longer  the  binding  influence  of 
tree-roots  to  keep  them  in  position.    The  nullahst  too,  or  natural 

•  Soe  •  BrownV  Forester,'  p.  13,  3rd  edition,  1861,  and  '  Man  ud  Nature,'  bT 
Marsh,  pp.  l9"-21u,  itc,  1864. 
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watercourses,  which  used  to  be  suflScient  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water,  are  no  longer  so,  and  an  impetuous  torrent  doshetn  down 
them,  eroding  their  thanks  and  carrying  along  with  it  not  only 
earth,  but  stones  often  of  considerable  size.  These  resuita  wero 
very  forcibly  jX)iuted  out  by  Major  Saukcy  in  his  R^^po^t  ou  the 
Public  Works  in  Coorg  for  the  ofliL'ial  year  1865-66,  in  which 
lie  shows  that  great  damage  has  of  late  years  been  done  to 
roatLs  and  bridge*  in  the  Province  by  the  floods  resulting  from 
forest  clearance.  This  Report  drew  the  attention  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Intha  to  the  subject,  and  in 
July,  1866,  he  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the  Govemmeut  of 
India,  which  induced  them  to  suggest  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  a  further  inquiry  iuto  the  effects  of  these 
freshets,  and  thereupon  thev  requested  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn,  the  Conservator  of  Phoresis,  on  the  subjt^rt.  Accordingly, 
in  August  1867,  when  the  monsoon  was  in  full  force,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  Cauvery,  which,  as  already  stated,  dmins 
the  greater  portion  of  Coorg.  The  point  of  observation  was  the 
junction  of  the  Cauvery  and  Bhowoui  Rivers,  but  no  trace  of 
unusual  flood  could  be  detected  there ;  and  Dr.  Cleghom  also 
states  in  his  Report  ou  the  subject,  that  the  water  returns  for 
twenty  years  from  the  Tanjore  district,  which  is  irrigated  by 
the  Cauvery,  do  not  show  any  material  alteration  in  volume. 
Dr.  Cleghom's  most  interesting  Rrport  was  puhlLshod  to  Pro- 
ceedings of  Madras  Government,  Revenue  Department,  dated 
23rd  September,  1867;  and  since  the  commencement  of  this 
inquiry,  it  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  my  notice  as  being 
opposed  to  Major  Syikey's  views,  and  the  theory  in  geiRTul  of 
floods  in  rivers  being  a  result  of  destruction  of  foi'est.  A  brief 
explanation,  however,  will,  1  think,  show  that  Dr  Cleghom's 
obsen'atioDs  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aflTect  the  question  at 
issue.  Before  the  Cauvery  reaches  the  i>lace  where  it  wils  watched 
by  him,  it  receives  numerous  tributaries  from  other  districts, 
which  swell  it  to  such  a  size  as  would  render  any  increase  of 
water  from  Coorg  hardly  appreciable  ;  and  it  is  also  between 
Coorg  and  Coimbntoro  trequently  t«p{icd  by  irrigation  caualy, 
which  have  a  considerable  modifying  influence  ou  the  vulinne  of 
rivers.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  forest  immediately 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery,  while  it  rims  in  Ca>rg,  remains 
almost  intnct,  and  tliat  the  drainage  of  a  large  extent  of  the 
cleared  land  doe^  not  flow  into  it,  out  is  carried  off*  by  streams 
running  to  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  forest  destruction  in  Coorg,  as  regards  floods, 
would  be  chierty  local,  and  most  apparent  in  the  very  spots 
where  they  were  noticed  by  Major  Saulcey,  viz.,  along  the  courtie 
of  tributaries  of  the  Cauvery  and  of  other  streams  arising  in,  or 
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passing  through,  denuded  tracts  of  land.  At  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  clearing  is  greatly  extended, 
its  effects  will  ultimately  become  apparent  in  riyera  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  province. 

The  eflects  of  forest  clearance  on  varions  cliraatic  pheno- 
mena are  also  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  I  eyhall  now 
briefly  consider  its  in(lm;n(ie  : — 

A. — On  composition  of  air. 
B.—On  temperature  of  air. 
C, — On  humidity  of  air. 

Before  entering  on  these  topiuSi  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise 
tliat  here  tk^xn  the  results  of  the  denudation  will  be  chiefly 
local;  for  although  the  air  that  yields  its  carbon  may  come 
from  iifar.  and  the  oxygen  made  in  this  great  forest  laboratory 
mav  be  carried  to  a  great  distance,  still  these  changes  must, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  to  the  atmospheric  sea  of  the 
peninsula  but  as  those  eflected  by  a  small  river  of  water  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  same  manner  chongeH  in  the  moisture 
or  temperature  of  the  air  can  hardly  extend  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  clearing. 

A, — Influencr  of  Forest  Clearance  on  the 
Composition  of  the  Air. 

Although  opinions  differ  as  to  the  whole  of  thechanges  pro- 
duced in  air  by  living  plants,  still  all  agree  that  they  are  the 
chief  agent*  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  oxygon,  which, 
amongst  other  useliil  operiitinns,  supports  the  process  of  decay 
in  organic  subetancea,  wbereby  their  conBtitueuts  are  utilised  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  produces  those  beneticial  changes 
in  the  soil  which  follow  digging  or  ploughing.  Trees  also 
absorb  various  gtisos  generated  during  combustion  and  decay, 
and  60  at  the  same  time  purify  the  air,  and  increase  their  own 
vigour  and  i^ubstance.  Their  inlluence  with  respect  to  malaria 
is  also  very  considerable.  If  this  subtle  atmospheric  element 
arises  from  a  mai-sh  fed  by  the  ooze  from  neignbouring  forest, 
or  from  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  forest  shade,  the 
cutting  down  of  the  trees  may  bring  about  a  beneficial  change. 
In  some  coses  the  Hrst  effect  of  the  clearing  is  to  increase  tne 
malaria,  the  ]irocessefl  that  caused  itB  evolution  being  apparently 
stimultited  thereby;  but  as  the  marsh  becomes  dry  ground,  and 
the  vegetable  matter  is  converted  into  humiw  and  covered  with 
grass,  the  neighbourhood  becomes  much  healthier.  In  the  case 
of  drifting  malaria  again,  trees  growing  between  ita  source  and 
human  habiu»tions  act  as  a  screen,  arresting  its  progress 
mechauicallr,  and  probably  also  decomposing  it  to  some  extent. 
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On  the  whole,  as  regards  malaria,  the  climate  of  Coorg  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  changed  for  the  better  or  worse  by  the 
destruction  of  forest  in  the  province. 


B. — ^Efpects  of  Cleahinq  on  the  .Temperatdbe 

OF  THB  AlB  AND  GrOUKD. 


One  has  only  to  pass  during  the  heat  of  the  day  from  a 
clearing  in  Coorg  into  the  nearest  forest  to  be  sensible  of 
a  great  change  in  temperature,  and  although  the  cool  sensation 
thus  experienced  is  greatly  owing  to  the  leafy  screen  keeping 
out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  still  it  is  well  known  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  forest  is  lower  and  more  equable  than 
in  clearings.  In  SingajM:)re,  '*  by  n»sorting  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  jungle,  a  degree  at  least  of  reduction  in  toniiK?rature 
may  be  secured."  During  the  night  there  "  soft  land  airs  " 
breathe /row  oui  thejun^ky  and  "to  these  land  winds  is  due,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  coolness  of  the  nights,  wluch  will  generally 
admit  of  eood  sound  slumber."*  The  exact  frigorific  inlluence 
of  forest  in  the  tropics  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
inquired  into,  and  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  careful 
obst'rvations  should  lie  instituted,  so  as  to  afford  reliable  datiL 
As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  the  inean  tempe- 
rature of  forest  land  in  the  tropics  hai*  been  ascertained  to  be 
neady  2*^  Fahrenheit  lower  tlian  that  of  clearings.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  stat^'ments  arc  supported  by  the 
nature  of  the  flora  that  springs  up  in  neglecteu  clearings  in 
Coorg,  the  plants  being  entirely  such  us  grow  in  hot  dry  situa- 
tions. Forest  reiluces  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  transpiration,  heat  being  rendered  latent 
when  tlie  fluid  taken  up  from  the  ground  is  passing  into  the 
state  of  vapour.  The  amount  of  water  exhaled  in  this  way  is 
enormous,  a  sunflower  having  been  found  to  give  oil'  from  20  to 
30  ounces  daily.  The  moist  state  of  tlie  ground  in  forest  shade 
must  also  cause  some  rerluction  in  temperature,  while  the  radia- 
tion that  goes  on  from  the  leaves  will,  during  a  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  render  them  frigorjflc  agents.  Trees,  as 
mechanical  agents,  keep  the  ground  from  being  heated,  and 
greatly  prevent  aerial  currents,  which,  in  the  open,  produce 
sudden  and  notable  changes  in  the  temj)erature.  Judging  from 
its  eflects  on  the  original  tlora  of  the  province,  there  is  good 
reason  for  saying  that  the  local  climate  in  various  parts  of 
Coorg  has  been  rendered  both  hotter  and  drier  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  forest.  Thus  various  instances  were  brought  to  my 
notice  of  jungle-trees  of  the  hardiest  description  having  perished 

*  Cam«roa*t '  Oar  Tropical  Possessiooi  in  Malagas  India,'  p.  153. 
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in  the  neigJiboiirhood  of  clearings,  and  no  other  cause  could  Le 
discovered  for  their  deatli  beyond  the  obvious  and  popular  one 
of  change  of  climate.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  for  some 
distance  around  denuded  tracts,  delicate  ferns  and  ticwering 
herbaceous  plants  gradually  disappear. 

C. — Effects  of  Clearing  on  the  Humidity  of  the 
Air  and  Soil. 

Although  a  tree  under  certain  conditions  will  absorb  moisture 
from  tlie  air,  stil]  the  amount  thus  uilhdrawn  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  wluit  it  gives  oil'  by  transpiration.  By  a 
beneficent  arrangement,  tt:»o,  the  amount  of  exltalation  increases^ 
witliin  certain  limits,  in  exact  ratio  with  the  heiit  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  thus  the  severity  of  the  hot  season  is  partially  miti- 
gated. Plants  in  the  iinmediutc  neighbourhood  of  forest,  evea 
although  enjoyin"  no  shade,  show  by  the  colour  and  luxuriance 
of  their  leaves,  that  they  are  living  in  moister  earth  and  air 
than  those  at  a  distance.  As  regards  the  soil,  it  is  always  very 
luuclx  dam[)er  in  forest  than  in  uj^en  ground;  and  this  fact  has 
been  frequently  brought  to  my  notice  by  European  and  Native 
planters,  as  indicative  of  tlie  value  of  shade  in  coffee  culture. 
It  in  unnecessary  t^j  enter  into  the  reason  for  this,  as  it  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said  in  a  former 
paragraph  of  this  paper.  Forests  are  of  great  benefit  to  cultivated 
plants  iji  their  neighbourhood  by  promoting  the  deposition  of 
dew,  and  causing  fog.  They  also  obstruct  the  [>aswige  of  ilrifting 
fogs,  and  so  make  them  part  with  some  of  their  moisture ;  and 
when  a  dry  scorching  wind  sweej^»a  over  a  damp  wood,  it  is 
moistened,  and  rendered  much  less  hurtful  to  vegetation. 
Again,  when  a  cultivated  valley  lies  at  the  base  of  a  forest-clad 
hill,  the  moist  stratum  of  air  above  the  trees  rolls  down  the 
slopes  to  it  in  calm  nights,  covering  each  leaf  and  blossom  with 
copious  dew.  So  far  as  ascertained  facts  enable  us  to  judge, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  forests  on  tno 
Western  Ghats  ever  induce  showers.  At  the  same  time,  many 
in  the  coffee  districts  believe  that  they  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  tho  {inrtial  showers  that  fall  now  and  again  during 
the  dry  season,  and  it  is  belter,  perhaps,  that  the  tpiealion  should 
remain  an  open  one,  until  further  observations  shall  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  subject.  That  the  cutting  down  of  forests  in 
Coorg  has  rendered  both  the  earth  and  air  there  drier,  is 
clearly  Fho\vn  by  p>ereuuial  streams  having  become  periodical, 
by  many  plants  perishing  that  used  to  tlourish  during  %\\e  dry 
season,  and  by  other  remarkable  changes  in  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  changes  in  climate  caused  by  foresfc 
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clearance,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  its  efifeets  on  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

Effects  of  Forest  Destruction  on  Animal  Life. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  fnlly  into  its  effects  on  man, 
but  it  may  bo  remarked  that  tlie  food  supplies  of  the  natives  of 
Coorg  nmy  have  been  reduced  by  tlie  dLjjarture  of  large  game 
from  •  the  want  of  cover,  and  by  a  deetuase  in  tlie  rice  emps 
from  diminution  in  the  water-supply.  As  regards  animal  lift;  m 
general,  we  know  that  in  the  natural  fore:^t  there  is  a  lialance 
maintained  between  creatures  tliat  are  harmless  or  useful  and 
those  that  are  hurtful.  Thus  the  large  c^irnivora  keep  in 
check  bison,  deer,  &c.,  and  the  smaller  ones  imres,  rats,  &c., 
while  small  qnadrupeds,  birds,  and  snakes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
prevent  the  undue  increase  tjf  iuseeta.  These  last  are,  of  all  the 
mhabitants  of  the  forest,  the  most  destructive  when  they  become 
numerous,  although,  when  kept  witliin  due  bounds,  very  useful 
in  getting  rid  of  di^^aying  organic  matter,  *S:c,  In  the  natural 
forest  insects  rarely  multiply  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  beconje 
destructive  to  trees  or  to  the  cultivated  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood;  but  when  clearitigs  are  made,  noxious  species  oftun 
B}tp<*-ar  in  surh  numbers  as  to  become  a  pest.  The  chief  cjiuses 
of  the  increase  are  the  diminution  of  their  enemies,  the  esta- 
blishment of  climatic  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
produetiou,  and  the  absence  of  the  plants  on  wliich  they  used  to 
live.  In  Coorg  the  appruranee  of  the  *' coffee  l>orer*^  in  such 
hordes  would  seem  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  extensive 
clearings  that  have  been  made,  llesidents  there  have  told  me. 
too,  that  several  birds  and  a  gecko  belon^ng  to  the  fauna  of 
Mywjre  have  mad(»  tlu'ir  upptarimce  in  the  pnivinn;  of  late 
yetirs,  and  at  the  same  lime  various  species  of  mdigfuous  blnls, 
which  live  in  sparse  jungle  or  open  country,  have  become  moi*e 
numerous.  The  kinds  that  have  muki]>lied  most  are  chiefly 
insectivorous,  such  as  the  viimi ;  and  in  this  we  see  a  beneficent 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  nature  to  keep  in  check  those 
enemies  of  vegetation,  which  climatic  and  other  changes  have 
called  forth  in  devastating  hosts. 

Effects  of  Forest  Destruction  on  Vegetation. 

These  have  been  partly  noticed  in  discussing  the  effects  on 
climate.  The  most  remarkable  change  has  been  the  increase 
in  species  that  formerly  grew  only  in  hot  ^md  barren  situations 
in  tne  province.  Thus  we  have  in  clearings  several  kiuils  of 
Ficus,  2  Macarangas,  Sponia  Wightii  (charcoid  tree),  2  Sola- 
nums,    Clerodendron    infortunatum,    Callicarpa    cana,   several 
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grasses,  &c.,  all  ratiirally  inbabi(aatH  of  pasture-land.  At  the 
same  time,  several  moislure-loviiifT;  plants,  such  as  Feme, 
Aroidfcffi,  Canes,  wikl  Plantain,  Cardamom,  &c.,  have  become 
mnch  less  common,  or  disappeared  in  various  tracts.  The 
Solauum  rubrura,  probably  an  importation  from  Mysore,  has 
become  common  in  some  places,  and,  but  that  its  fruit  is  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  mina  and  other  birds,  would  soon  be  a  most 
troublesome  weed.  An  exotic,  the  Physalis  peruviana,  which 
mtist  have  escaju'd  from  soino  garden,  luis  also  increased  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  throwing  s|Mjiitaucously  iii  clearings  all  over 
the  country.  The  plant  that  has  been  most  influencea,  however, 
by  forest  destruction^  is  the  "  white  weed,"  or  Aceratum  cordi- 
ibiium.  This  weed  pursues  the  fotitsteps  of  the  planter  wherever 
be  goes,  springing  up  as  if  by  miraelo  all  over  liis  clearings, 
robbmg  the  soil  of  its  most  valuable  constituents,  and  refusing 
to  be  exterminated. 

The  economic  value  of  forest,  pr'rhujis,  liardly  lies  within 
the  scope  of  this  Keport;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
the  demand  for  wood  is  eo  steadily  on  the  increase,  that  in  a  few 
years  8up[dies  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  remote  districts, 
which  as  yet  have  hardly  heard  tho  sound  of  the  axe.  As  the 
reserves  of  timber-trees  now  iu  favour  decrease,  too,  doubtless 
substitutes  for  them  will  be  eagerly  sought  after,  and  tliiis  a 
good,  deal  of  what  is  termed  *•  jungle-wood  *'  may  ultimately 
hecome  of  considerable  value.  It  seems  highly  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  forests  containing  trees  of  recognised  or  probable 
utility,  should  be  preserved  to  meet  the  wantj  of  the  future,  and 
that  the  State  should  be  (lie  owner  of  surh  reserves,  as  their 
safety  cau  never  bo  depended  on  when  they  pass  into  private 
hands.  This  would  not  prevent  their  beinf'  rented  out  lor  the 
culture  of  cardamoms  or  of  coflee  under  shade. 

It  now  remains  to  offer  some  remarks  regarding  the  amount 
and  locality  of  tracts  of  forest  that  should  be  presei*ved  to 
save  the  climate  from  further  deterioration,  regulate  the 
drainage,  and  maintain  the  famed  fertility  of  Coorg.  Running 
a  line  from  Mercara  in  the  north  by  Moornad,  and  ilue  south 
until  it  touches  the  crest  of  the  ghats,  we  have  to  the  west  of 
this  a  large  and  well-defined  basin,  in  which  the  Cauvery  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  arise.  Only  a  veiy  few  clearings  have 
been  made  in  this  tract,  and  the  land,  as  a  rule,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  CiK>rgs,  who  seem  anxious  that  the  standing  forast,  of 
which  tljere  is  a  great  deal,  should  be  left  untouched,  and  the 
district  kept  sacred  to  them  and  their  descendants.  One  can 
sympathise  with  them  in  these  wishes  ;  and  for  otlier  substuutial 
reaiioiis,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  forest  destruction 
shouiil  be  strictly  prohibited  in  tliis  quarter.     Again,  from  the 
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ford  on  the  Cauvery  at  Moornad  down  to  Frasorpett  it  seema 
desirabio  t!iat  a  l»elt  of  jungle,  at  least  oO  yards  wide,  should  be 
kept  intact  on  each  bank  of  die  river.  Forest  on  the  crests  or 
slopes  of  lulls  in  which  important  streams  arise  should  als 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  the  banks  of  streams  should  always, 
to  the  distance  of  20  or  30  yards  on  each  side,  be  left  unuer 
wood,  as  its  presence  serves  to  keep  up  the  water-supply  in  the 
dry  season,  and  to  prevent  Hoods  in  the  rains,  ^Vlthough  of 
less  importance,  too,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  trees  on  the 
Lanka  of  streams,  to  a  certain  extent,  eiicunnige  the  iucre^ise 
of  fish.  As  a  nde,  forest  growiiiij^  on  the  eaateru  or  western 
8loj>ea  of  the  immediate  crests  of  the  ghats  shouhl  also  be  pre- 
served, as  precipitation  is  greatest  in  such  situations,  and  denu- 
dation sure  to  cause  floods,  and  induce  in  a  markt-d  degree 
other  bad  effects.  The  slopes  of  hills  having  a  south-west 
exposure  should  also  be  kept  under  forest,  as  they  are  com- 
paratively worthless  for  the  culture  of  coflee  or  any  other  plant, 
the  south-west  monaxm  destroying  everything  directly  exposed 
to  its  force.  Any  one  who  has  not  been  on  the  ghats  during 
the  monsuoii  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  its  violence :  not  only 
is  coffee  injured  or  killed  by  the  wind,  but  in  exposed  situations 
young  plants  newly  put  down  havo  been  swept  away  by  the 
torrents  of  water  running  down  the  bare  hill-sides.  The  im- 
portance of  belts  of  jungle  being  maintained  along  the  sides 
of  public  roads,  so  as  to  prevent  landslips,  &e.,  having  already 
been  i-ecognised  by  Government,  docs  n<tt  require  any  further 
notice  here.  Before  giving  off  land  in  future  for  clearing,  it 
would  be  well  to  submit  it  to  a  careful  inspection,  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  any  portions  of  it  would  oe  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  which  it  is  proj^uscd  t<j  cultivate,  and 
the  forests  ou  unsuitable  parts  should  then  be  kept  standing. 
One  would  think  iliat  self-interest  would  prevent  landowners 
IVom  trying  to  cultivate  such  spots,  but  many  proofs  to  the 
contrary  might  bo  brought  forward.  At  the  same  time,  it  could 
be  seen  whether  the  proposed  clearing  would  be  likely  to 
produce  iioods  that  might  prove  dangerous  to  public  works,  and 
action  taken  accordiugly.  The  rice  lauds  in  C<K^rg  are  very 
peculiar,  being  long,  uiurow,  winding  patches,  surrounded  by 
low  forest-i'lad  hills,  from  which  they  dtrivo  their  water-supply. 
It  would  munifestly,  therefore,  be  imprudent  to  cut  down  any 
forest  in  their  neighbourhood.  Forest  m  th(!  upper  end  of 
ravines  should  als4j  be  preserved,  as  it  invariably  gives  birth  to 
springs  and  streams. 
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V. — On  AntarcUc  Discovery  and  its  connection  with  iJie  Tranaii 
of  Venus  in  18b2.*    By  J.  E.  Davis,  Staff-Commauder  liN., 

F.BX3.S. 

Bead,  Febroflry  32,  1869. 

I  NEED  scarcely  remark  that  the  object  to  be  grained  by  obs^nring 
the  transit  of  Venns  over  the  sun's  disk  is  the  Hsrprtainment,  to 
be  dedufTod  thorefrom,  of  tlie  distance  of  the  kuii  from  tho  earth, 
the  sun  being  at  present  three  or  four  millions  of  miles  out  of 
her  (or  our)  reckoning,  the  calculations  at  present  diftering  to 
that  extent.  The  most  simple  mode  of  explaining  the  process 
by  which  this  is  accomplished,  is  by  stating  that  all  that  is 
reouired  for  the  calculation  is  the  exact  angle  subtindeil  by  the 
raaiiis  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  as  we  cann^jt  get  to  the  sun 
to  measure  that  angle,  it  must  of  necessity  be  done  from  tlie 
earth,  and  that  by  means  of  parallax,  or  tne  apparent  change 
m  the  position  c>f  the  sun  by  a  change  of  position  on  either 
side  of  tne  earth's  centre,  and  as  the  amount  of  the  sun's  pamllax 
in  dispute  (causing  thiH  three  tvo  four  millions  of  miles  error)  is 
but  little  more  than  the  third  of  a  second  of  arc,  it  may  be 
imagined  (or  to  tho  uninitiated  it  cannot  be  imagined)  what 
figures  and  quantities  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  the  sun's  distance  may  bo 
iHoertained ;  but  astronomers  assure  us  that  the  be^t  is  that  by 
the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  observed  from  widely 
diS'ercnt  and  opposite  parts  of  tfie  globe,  at  the  moment  of  the 
ingress  and  egress,  and  as  these  transits  occur  only  at  intervals 
of  100  years  (when  two  take  place  in  8  years),  it  is  necessary, 
«/they  are  to  be  observed,  to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
One  occurred  in  17(il,  and  the  hist  in  17(>H ;  the  next  will  take 
place  in  1874,  and  the  one  in  coiinection  with  my  subject  in 
1882. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  if  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
the  planet  be  observed  from  points  of  the  meridian  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  illuminated  portion  of  tlie  earth,  the 
moment  of  contact  will  be  accelerated  in  the  one  case  and 
retardef]  in  the  others  and  that  this  a^^celeration  and  retardation 
would  inereuse  in  ratio  to  the  diHtunees  of  the  points  of  observa- 
tion, being  greatest  at  spots  moat  divergent  from  the  centre  of 
tlie  illuminated  arc,  or  wuere  the  sun  is  on  the  horizon ;  but  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  observe  the  transit  from  those  positions, 


*  The  firgt  part  of  tliiit  paper  oonEisted  of  a  careful  rerafTuTof  the  vorages  and 
discoveries  in  the  Soiilb  Pubr  repions,  from  that  uf  Dirk  Gurritx  iu  I5i»9  to  tboec 
niemornhle  ones  of  Sir  James  Clurk  Uosk  in  lS,3y-43,  iu  which  ihe  Author  look  a 
pBit.    The  result  of  this  resume  is  embodied  in  the  accouipaujiog  map. 
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one  as  near  to  it  as  possible  must  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  the 
diagrams,*  tho  lower  line  represents  the  extreme  aides,  with 
the  sun  ou  the  horiztm,  at  which  the  acceleration  ami  r(?turdiition 
are  greatest,  and  the  semicircles  the  decrease  towards  tlie  centre, 
each  tenth  or  factor  being  equidistant,  treating  the  earth  as  a 
piano  instead  of  a  sphere.  I'hc  dotted  lines  are  the  paruUelB 
of  hktitudo  and  the  hourly  meridians  of  longitude. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  transit  can  be  eflectually 
observed: — 1st.  By  obsulute  longitudes  from  four  stations,  viz^ 
one  for  acreleratitm  by  parallax,  and  one  for  rotardatioii  for  the 
ingress,  anil  the  saiuo  fi>r  the  egress;  for,  as  the  planet  takes 
about  six  hours  to  cross  the  sim's  disk,  there  are  but  few  pi 
from  which  both  the  ingress  and  egress  can  be  observed  (ha 
due  consideration  for  parallactic  value),  and  it  is  when  this  is 
the  cose  that  this  metluid  is  applicable,  and  for  which  accu- 
rate determinations  of  longitude  are  necessary ;  an  error  of  on* 
second  in  lime  would  vitiate  the  result. 

The  other  method  is  by  observing  both  ingress  and  egress  from 
two  statious — one  for  acceleration  by  parallax,  tlio  other  for  re- 
tardation;  and  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  the 
other  being  that  the  accurate  determination  of  longitude  is 
not  an  absohite  necessity.  In  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1882  one 
such  btjition  is  to  be  found  in  tho  North  American  colonies,  and 
the  other  can  only  be  obtained  in  a  high  southern  latitude,  to 
wliich  this  paper  refers.  In  the  diagrams  tho  horiztmtal  lines 
denote  the  elevation  nr  altitude  of  tlio  sun  and  tiie  semicircles 
the  relative  value  of  a  station  parallactically,  and  this  value 
is  denoted  by  factors,  of  which  1*0  represents  the  point  of 
greatest  value,  and  the  deeiinala  the  lessening  value — the  highest 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  highest  fiM^lor  being  the  best  posi- 
tion for  olfserving  tho  transit.  Thus  the  normal  point  is  use- 
less, the  sun  being  on  the  horizon,  and  at  Cafie  Town  the 
parallactic  value  is  too  small.  At  Kerguelen's  Island  the  altitude 
of  the  Bun  at  the  ingress  will  be  about  V2P,  while  the  pandlactic 
value  is  large  (about  0*97),  at  Crozet's,  altitude  24^,  (jarallactic 
value  O'O,  both  very  good  stations,  but  another  element  has  to 
be  considered,  viz.,  Meteorology;  and  tlicse  stations  with  those 
in  other  hicaiities,  as  the  3tauritius  and  islands  near,  are  only 
adapted  for  the  first  method,  and  dependent  on  absolute  longi- 
tude, but  if  a  suitable  positii^p  can  be  found  on  the  high  southern 
land,  the  second  method  can  be  adopted  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Astronomer  Royal  has  suggested  two  points — one  ntar  Sabrina 
Laud,  in  7  hours  Ea^t  longitude,  where  the  ingress  and  egr^s 
could  be  observed  on  either  aide  of  the  nether  pole,  at  an  altitude 

*  TbeM  duigraxDS  w^^  kindly  foroiibed  bj  tbc  AstfODomer  RuyU. 
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of  about  5*^,  the  other  on  the  (*oftHt  of  South  Victoria,  in  lati- 
tudtf  72^,  or  in  a  hi«;her  latitude  if  poBsible.  The  fii-st  |)Osition 
is  not  a  promising  one,  as  the  high  land  would  be  immediately 
between  the  observer  and  the  sun,  and  with  an  altitude  of  leas 
than  5°  it  is  not  probable  the  sun  would  be  seen  above  the 
Diuuntuins. 

The  other  sugrj^estcd  position  affoi-ds  a  better  prospect  of 
sncoess;  still  there  is  one  difficulty  in  connection  witn  that, 
viz.,  the  utter  impractitrability  of  reaching  it  in  time  to  make 
the  observation  :  the  6th  of  December  would  be  a  month  too 
early,  and,  as  time  would  }>o  requisite  to  arrange  and  adjust 
the  instruments,  it  wouKl  bo  necessary  to  be  on  the  spot  at 
least  a  month  fiirlier  than  that  date.  This  difficulty  is  not  insur- 
mountable, and  can  be  overcome  by  lauding  tho  partv  the 
previous  summer  in  January.  This  nec^^ity  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  science,  as  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  opiK)rtunity 
to  obtain  a  series  of  observations  in  meteorology  and  other 
bmnche!=,  through  au  antarctic  winter. 

The  modus  operandi  I  would  suggest  is,  that  two  vessels  with 
steam-power  sliould  leave  England  about  June,  1881,  having  on 
board  the  equipment,  in  meu  and  instruments,  for  observing  the 
transit  by  both  methods.  On  the  passage  out  the  parties  for 
the  first  method,  with  their  instruments,  should  be  landed  on  the 
selected  stations,  ami  at  once  eomninnee  moon  observations 
for  the  determinattun  of  tlie  longitude,  while  the  vessels  pro- 
ceeded to  Hobartcm,  from  which  place,  in  the  latter  end  of 
December,  they  would  proceed  south  in  longitude  about  165° 
east,  and  keeping  well  to  the  westward,  endeavour  to  make 
Ballenv  islands,  take  the  pack  and  work  through  it  towards 
South  Victoria,  and  then  skirt  the  const  along  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible; for  although  Sir  Jamos  Ross  did  not  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  a  harbour,  it  is  just  p<>ssib]i!  a  dilferent  season  may 
open  one  up.  Proceeding  south  jiast  Possession  island,  a  cArefnl 
examination  of  Coiilman  island,  in  latitude  73J^  should  be 
made,  and  failing  to  find  a  harbour  or  suitable  position  for  landing 
on  that  island,  to  return  at  once  to  Possession  island  (where  Sir 
James  Ross  effected  a  lauding)  and  land  the  party  with  huts, 
instruments,  and  provisions,  for  two  years,  the  ships  returning 
north,  and,  after  visiting  the  other  observing  parties  and  supply- 
ing their  wants,  again  procee<i  souths  atiout  the  same  time  as  the 
previous  year,  and  after  embarking  the  southern  party,  return 
and  pick  up  the  others,  and  return  to  England, 

W  ith  regard  to  the  meteorological  element  alluded  to,  it  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  tlie  high  southern  position.  All  polar 
voyagers  agree  in  stating  that  there  is  but  little  medium  weatlit^r 
in  high  latitudes;  it  is  either  very  bad  or  very  delightful,  and 
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pretty  CTenly  balanced.  When  fine,  it  is  the  perfection  of  fine 
■weather,  with  an  atmosphere  bo  clear  that  mouutuins  80  or  100 
miles  ditftant  would  readily  be  believed  to  bo  not  more  tlian  20. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  woa.ther  is  bad,  it  is  very  bml,  and 
nothing  to  be  seen ;  so  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  obser- 
vation, or  not,  are  about  equal.— Not  so  at  Kerguelen  or 
Crozet  iHhinds:  snrh  imvigat-nrs  as  have  passtid  them  have 
generally  found  tiieui  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  mist,  and  tdthough 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  winter  residence, 
still  between  two  atid  three  months*  sojourn  at  Kerguelen's, 
have  left  vivid  reoolloctions  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  vanableness  of  the  climate. 

Of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  observation  of  this  transit, 
astronomers  can  best  testify ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  illu^ 
trioue  Halley,  as  quoti^d  by  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  is  thus  ren- 
dered from  the  Latin  : — 

"  And  heartily  could  I  wish  observations  of  this  phenomenon 
to  be  made  by  several  in  divers  localities  (as  much  for  the 
establishment  of  a  firmer  belief  througli  a  general  agreement,  aa 
lest  a  single  observer  should  be  frustrated  by  intervening  clouds) 
of  such  a  spectacle  as  I  know  not  that  men  of  this  or  the  following 
age  will  again  see,  and  upon  which  depends  the  certain  and 
satisfactory  w>lution  of  a  most  remarkable  and  otherwise  insolvable 
problem.  And  tu  such  subtle  examiners  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
after  our  decease,  are  these  ohservanda  committed.  Again  and 
again  do  we  commend  to  them  that,  encouraged  by  the  memory 
of  tiiis  work  of  uui*h,  they  should  strenuously,  even  with  their 
whole  powers,  apply  themselves  to  the  thorough  fullilmL'iit  of  the 
observation,  ana  for  them  we  devoutly  pray  aud  wish  all  pro- 
pitious circumstances;  above  all,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived 
of  their  most  anxiously  desired  Wow  by  an  inojfportunc  obscura- 
tio!i  from  a  clouded  sky,  and  that,  finally,  the  discovery  of  the 
magnitudes  comprised  within  the  narrower  limits  may  redound 
to  their  lasting  honour  and  gIor)\" 

If  this  great  na(i{)nul  work,  of  which  we  are  to  be  so  proud — 
this  remarkable  and  otherwise  in^vuble  problem — is  to  be 
accomplished,  tiiose  that  are  to  be  instrumental  in  its  accom- 
plishment must  go  to  school  at  once,  and  that  acliool  is  the 
North.  Sir  .lames  Hoss,  without  his  previous  experience  ob- 
tained in  the  north,  would  not  have  been  so  suceessrul  in  tlje 
south.  In  1851  we  shall  no  doubt,  as  now,  have  plenty  of 
good  men  and  true  ready  and  willing  to  go;  but  it  is  no 
retleelion  on  them  to  say  that,  without  previous  exwrience  in 
ice-navigation,  the  voyage  would  prove  a  failure  ;  and  now  that 
North  Polar  research  is  revived,  and  foreigners  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  reach  the  pole  (a  gallant  Swede  has  taken  Lis 
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ship  to  a  higher  latitude  than  any  ship  has  previonsly  been — 
treading  oa  the  very  hoela  of  Parry — and  au  Auierican  has 
trod  on  more  northern  land),  is  England  not  to  make  an  effort  to 
hold  her  own  ?  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  we  Bliall  soon  see  an 
expedition  af<x>t — whether  ti>  Smith  Sound  or  the  Spitzber»en 
Strait  it  matters  not,  although,  for  the  edurational  purpose  alluded 
to,  the  latter  is  the  lost  Sliarae  will  be  on  us  if  a  foreigner 
should  step  in  and  carry  off  our  Polar  honours ;  that  even  in 
this  utilitarian  age  we  shall  find  some  men  in  power  who  do  not 
consider  it  money  thrown  away  to  advance  geopraphical  know- 
ledge and  add  to  scientific  research,  and  who  will  advocate  the 
cause  of  Polar  discovery  and  enable  us  to  keep  up  our  breed  of 
Polar  men,  who  add  so  much  to  the  peaceful  honours  of  our 
country. 

That  this  great  problem  of  the  age  may  be  solved,  and  that  by 
Englishmen,  is  the  heartfelt  wiali  of  every  astronomfir  and  geo- 
grapher; and  indeed  every  true  Englishman  would  well  be  proud 
of  u  success  which  would  redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his 
country. 


VI. — On  the  Basin  of  Colorado  and  the  Great  Basin  of  North 
America,     By  W,  A.  Bell,  m.a.,  m.b. 

Stad,  March  8,  1868. 

In  the  spring  of  1S67  a  very  extensive  surveying  expe<]rtion  was 
organisod  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  North 
America,  in  order  to  determine  upon  the  l>est  route  for  a 
Southern  Railway  to  the  Pacific  coast  throtigh  Kansas,  Color- 
ado, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  soutlitrn  part  of  Califoniia. 

Until  the  liio  Grande  (about  equi-distant  from  tlie  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific)  had  been  reached,  three  separate  surveying 
jjarties  only  were  required,  but  west  of  that  river,  across  the 
regions  of  wliich  the  present  j>aper  treats,  no  less  than  five  dis- 
tinct jtarties,  each  capable  of  making  an  accurate  instrumental 
survey  for  a  railway,  crossed  the  continent  by  different  routes, 
on  different  parallels  of  latitude. 

As  ray  ottice  in  the  expedition  did  not  necessitate  my  taking 
any  part  in  tlie  surveys,  or  remaining  permanently  attached  to 
any  one  party,  I  was  enabled  to  travel  over  much  of  the  country 
lying  l)etween  the  33rd  and  31st  parallels  of  latitude  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  to  recroas  the  Great  Basin  and  the 
Rio  Colorado  Basin,  a  second  time  about  the  41st  parallel. 
Others  of  our  parties  examined  the  country  lying  between  the 
<Mth  and  o5lh  paniUels,  and  the  information  obtained  from  them. 
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as  well  as  that  furnished  by  Lieutenant  Ives,  in  his  exploratioafl 
of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Kio  Colorado,  has  beea  mad«H 
uae  of,  so  as  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  entire  region.  S 

That  juirt  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which   lies 
betwoi^n  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  OaIi«~^ 
fornia  ifi  composed  of  three  river*basins : —  fl 

Squre  MlleK.    ~ 
The  basin  of  the  Columbia  Rivor,  which  has  an  area  of  about        Z^t  t.UXt 

That  of  the  Colorarlo 200,000 

„       „       Great  Basin 280,000 

For  the  sake  of  comparison : —  fl 

The  area  of  France  is 210,000      ■ 

That  of  theMissiiOiippi  Hiver  Basin 1,40<.>,OQO     ■ 

That  ol"  the  IJio  Orimtie  del  Norte  ftwin 1110,000      ^ 

As  we  did  not  enter  tlie  basin  of  the  Columbia  Eiver  whilst  ^ 
traversing  the  far  west,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  exclu-  ■ 
eively  to  the  other  two  sections  of  country,  only  reraarking  I 
here  that  the  **  divitle!''  which  separates  the  Columbian  basin  H 
from  the  great  basin  system  passes  from  the  southern  ex-  " 
tremity  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  in  a  sontli-westerly 
direction,  intf)  thc^  Sierra  Nevada  system,  about  latitude  42^,  fl 
and  in  a  south-easterly  direction  almost  to  the  great  bend  of  " 
Humboldt  Kiver ;  thence  it  passes  a  little  northward  again,  as 
the  ranges  north  of  the  basin  indicate,  between  that  river  and  ^ 
the  Snake,  until  it  enters  the  northern  extremity  of  thefl 
Wahsatch  Monntaiiis.  Frotn  the  norlliern  extremity  of  these  ■ 
Wahsatch  ^Mountains  a  short  range,  named  the  Bear  Slouutains,  ■ 
passes  into  the  Kocky  51  ouu tains.  Tliis  range  separates  the 
t'olnmbia  from  tlie  Colorado  btjsin,  and  is  the  ridge  by  whicfi^ 
this  "  divide  **  joins  the  main  divide  of  the  continent.  fl 

Between  the  main  ehains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the'^ 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  Wahsatch  range  is  the  largest  and  most  ( 
important.  It  extends  from  tlie  41st  degri'C  4>f  hititmle,  north 
of  Great  Salt  Lake,  ahnost  to  the  34th.  For  the  first  half  of 
this  diatnnce  its  general  direction  is  nearly  south ;  for  the 
latter  south-west;  so  that  it  passe:*  from  the  111th  to  the  115th 
meridian.  Throughout  its  entire  lengtli  it  forms  the  divide 
between  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Great  Basin. 

About  the  head-waters  of  Beai'  River,  one  of  the  three  tribu* 
taries  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  this  divide  appears  to  require  Boxne| 
slight  explanation.  Although  Great  Salt  Lake  is  4200  feet 
above  the  sea,  *ind  the  Wahsatcli  Mountaius  n>e  in  magnificent 
proportions  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  it,  yet  this  most  western 
part  of  the  range  does  not  represent  the  rim  of  the  basin — the 
nividing  ridge  between  the  wnters  of  Salt  Tiake  and  of  the 
Rio  Colorado, — for  the  country  bcliind  is  still  higher,  and  the 
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mountains  tliemfielves  in  tliis  Im^ality  nre  some  70  milem  across; 
The  counequence  is  thitt  t^ie  rim  of  the  basin  ift  found  to  lie 
some  60  miles  east  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
The  drainage  of  this  monntain-helt  of  60  miles  in  width 
collects  in  a  central  trong-h  aa  liinir  liivcr.  The  river  flows 
northwards  in  the  troupli  amongst  the  mountains  for  about  3*.H) 
mile.-*,  then  bends  westward  around  the  western  barriers,  and 
flows  southward  into  Great  Salt  Ljike. 

The  central  niilway  route  (Union  Pacific  Railway)  crosses 
the  Wahsatfh  Mountains,  passes  around  the  northern  end 
of  the  Great  Lfike,  and  then  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Humboldt  for  30O  miles  towards  California.  In  approaching 
Salt  Lake  it  is  evident  that  the  railway  has  to  cross  two  main 
dividing  ridges,  Itit,  the  true  rim  of  the  biisin,  and  lindly,  the 
false  rim,  or  the  ridge  lying  between  Bear  River  and  the  Lake. 
This  ridge  really  consists  of  the  lofty  western  range  of  tlie 
Wahsatx:h.  and  wuuld  have  proved  almost  an  insurmountable 
banier,  had  not  another  tributary  of  the  lake  cut  its  way 
through  it,  forming  Echo  and  Weber  caQons. 

The  Colorado  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Rio  Gninde 
and  tiie  Missi.ssii>pi,  on  the  ettst,  by  the  continental  divide  or 
water  parting  t»f  the  Rocky  Mountains,  aud  from  the  watershed  of 
tlie  Laguna  de  Guzman,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  divide, 
which  crosses  the  level  plateau  of  the  Sierra  IVladre  frnm  the 
south-eastern  I'xtremity  of  the  liurro  Mountains  to  the  niountaJns 
of  Mexico.  Thence  the  divide  runs  ixi  a  westerly  course,  some- 
times in  Mexican  and  sometimes  in  American  territory,  along 
the  boundary  line,  separating  the  Gila  branches  of  the  Colorado 
from  the  streams  of  northern  Senorii.  We  see,  then,  that  tlie 
Colorado  basin  forms  a  large  triangle,  limited  on  the  east  by  the 
tUviding  rid^e  of  the  c^jntineutal  watershed  of  the  Rocky 
Mountiiins:  on  the  south  by  the  highlands  abnut  the  Moxic4in 
Ixnmdary  line  ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  VVahsatch  Mijun- 
tains. 

In  the  northern  angle,  almost  reaching  the  44th  parallel,  n^B 
the  waters  of  Green  River.  From  the  westeni  slopes  of  the 
"summit  plateau'*  of  the  IU)cky  Mountains  further  tti  the  south- 
ward collect  the  heads  of  Gnmd  River.  These  tinite  about  70 
miles  below  the  crossings  of  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Los 
Angehits  to  Abiquiu,  about  latitude  37'  30',  longitude  111*^,  and 
form  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  W^est  The  first  tributary 
below  the  junction  is  the  Rio  Ssn  Juan  coming  trom  the 
east;  then,  about  latitude  30*°  15',  longitude  113^  (Ives' Re[K>rt), 
the  next  greta  tributary  pnurs  its  waters  into  the  Hio  L'olorurlu  ; 
this  is  the  Flax  Kiver,  or  Colorado  Chiquito  (Little  Colorado), 
and,  lastly,  the  Rio  Gik,  which  drains  all  the  southern  half 
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of  Arizona,  enters  the  main  stream  at  Fort  Yaroa,  60   imlei 
above  its  mouth. 

The  entire  Colorado  basin  consists  of  a  series  of  table  lands, 
rising  one  from  the  other  and  covering  tlie  whole  countrj. 
In  elevation  they  vary  from  4UU0  to  7000  feet,  and  reai^h  in 
some  places  a  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Thej 
succeed  each  other  in  a  series  of  steps,  which  generally  pre- 
sent abrupt  and  wall-like  edges,  the  more  recent  stratum  oocn- 
pying  the  highest  fjortion  of  the  plateau.  Complete  Itarrennees 
IB  the  rule,  fertility  the  rare  exception ;  scarcely  any  ye^eta- 
tion,  save  the  artemisia  scrub,  is  to  be  found  between  the  SOth 
and  42ud  parallels;  the  earth  for  the  most  part  is  naked, 
showing  the  wear  and  taar  of  ages,  the  erosion  oi  the  primeral 
ocean,  and  the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  more  recent  watei^ 
courses.  Whence,  we  may  ask,  did  the  material  c^ime  from, 
of  which  these  table-lands  are  composed  ?     In  answer  to  thb 

?ueatiou  1  will  cjuotc  Dr.  Newberry,  the  geologist  of  Lieutenant 
ves'  expedition.  "The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  sedi- 
ments composing  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  table-lands  of 
the  Coloraiio  can  scarcely  be  intelligently  discussed,  till  we 
know  more  than  wo  now  do  of  the  geology  of  a  large  area 
lying  north  of  the  Colorado,  and  of  the  broad  and  com- 
pound belt  of  mountains,  which  is  covered  by  a  single  nam£ 
— Koeky  Moimtains — but  whicli,  when  carefidly  studied,  will 
probably  not  bo  found  to  form  a  geological  unity. 

"  This  much,  however,  Me  can  tiairly  infer,  that  the  outlines  of 
the  North  American  continent  were  apj)roxiinately  marked  oui 
from  the  earliest  Palieozoic  times,  not  simply  !)y  areas  of  ehallowe* 
waters  in  an  almost  boundless  ocean  but  by  groups  of  islands 
and  broa<l  continental  surfaces  of  dry  land.  Since  the  erosioA 
of  rocks  is  always  subaerial,  or  at  least  never  takes  place  more 
than  40  feet  below  the  ocean  surface,  it  follows,  that  to  form  the 
stratified  rocks  of  only  tliat  fmrtion  of  the  great  central  plateau 
w*hich  borders  tlie  Colorado,  ixn.  island  300  miles  in  diameter 
and  at  least  6000  feet  high — or,  what  is  more  probitblc,  a  con- 
tinent of  six  times  tliat  area  arul  1000  feet  high — was  worn 
down  by  the  action  of  waves  and  ruins,  and  in  the  form  of  sedi- 
ments, sand,  gravel,  clay,  or  lime,  deposited  on  the  sea-bottom." 

These  many  thousand  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  were  con- 
verted into  dry  land  by  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  Plutonic  h 
rocks  upon  which  they  were  depoaitetl.  Generally  they  weref 
raised  with  but  little  disturbance  of  their  original  positions; 
still  districts  or  rather  lines  of  more  powerful  upheavals  can  be 
traced  across  the  country,  by  the  increased  lieiglit  of  the  table- 
lands, wliile  here  and  there,  more  recent  .volcanic  forces  have 
thrust  hu^e  masses  of  igneous  rock  up  through  the  sedimentary 
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cnist,  forming  mountains  more  or  less  isolated,  and  of  great 
beauty,  whiclj  eontrast  strangely  with  the  eroded  table-lands 
amongst  which  thev  rise.  Such  are  the  San  Francisco  moun- 
tuins,  Mount  Taylor,  and  Bill  WilliAms  Mouutain,  all  now 
extinct  volcanoes. 

The  thousand  springs  of  Green  and  Grand  rirers  wliich  start 
from  ail  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  form  cafions 
(that  is  to  say,  deep  g:orgefl)  in  the  mountain  districts  only 
when  some  unusual  ofetacle  bars  their  course.  In  the  moun- 
t^iins  which  give  them  birth  frequent  rains  have  washed  out 
sloping  valleys,  and  the  primitive  rocks  have  generally  suc- 
cooided  in  resisting  to  a  great  extent  their  erosive  action. 
Further  from  their  sources,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  moun- 
tain rains,  these  two  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  in  their  passage 
over  the  table-lands  of  tlie  great  central  plateau,  have,  by  causes 
which  we  shall  explain  immediately,  cut  their  way  through 
them  in  channels,  which  deepen  continually  as  they  advance ; 
and  also,  as  they  progress,  present  fewer  ana  fewer  open  valleys 
to  break  the  narrow  and  sunless  perpendicularit}''  of  tueir  gigan- 
tic walls;  until,  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado,  this  penetrative 
tendency  culminates  in  that  mysterious  gorge  the  Great  Canon 
of  the  Cfolorado,  which  until  last  year  hud  never  been  tmversed 
by  any  human  being. 

The  Plateau  of  the  Colorado,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
district  through  which  this  river  runs  for  5  degrees  of  latitude, 
has  been  ruiscd  to  an  average  elevation  of  7000  feet.  It 
extends  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  a  point  south-east  of 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  across  the  Ccdorado  into  Utah, 
and  includes  a  portion  of  the  country  traversed  by  Grand  and 
Green  rivers,  before  they  unite  to  form  the  Rio  Colorado,  as 
well  as  over  a  more  considerable  part  of  that  crossed  by  the 
Colorado  Chiquito  along  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 

"  Over  this  plateau,"  says  Dr.  Newberry,  **  the  Rio  Colorado 
formerly  flowed  for  at  least  500  milos  of  its  course,  hut  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  its  rapid  current  has  cut  its  bed  down  through  all 
the  sedimentary  strata,  and  several  hnndrod  feet  into  the 
granite  base  on  which  they  rest.  For  300  miles  the  cut  edges 
of  the  table-lands  rise  abruptly,  often  perj>endiculariy,  from  tho 
water's  edge,  forming  walls  of  from  3000  feet  to  over  a  mile  in 
height.  This  is  the  Great  Caiion  of  the  Colorado,  the  most 
magnificent  gorge,  as  well  as  the  grandest  geological  section 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge." 

We  may,  I  think,  conclude  almost  with  certainty,  that  at 
some  remote  period  during  the  present  epoch,  the  lofty  table- 
lands through  which  these  rivers  have  cleft  their  way,  had 
a  much  lower  level  than  they  have  at  present.     Probably  tho 
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"Great  Basin  Region,"  lying  to  tJbe  westward,  had  not  emerged 

from  the*  racifit!  ocean  when  these  stream:^  were  weariiig  through 
the  drst  Imuilred  feet  of  tlie  gorges  which  now  enclose  thenu 
The  upheaval  of  the  table-lands  was  gradual ;  and  was  very 
uueveidy  distril>ut^?d  over  all  that  vast  plain — for  it  wo« 
origiurtlly  a  plain — lying  between  tlie  Ilotky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  Wherever  it  happened  that  a  perenninl 
8lrt;ani  flowed  over  a  plat^tau  iu  process  of  upheaval,  it  wore 
itH  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  uprlsin;];  strata,  and  as  the 
rainfall  was  scunt,  the  sides  of  the  fissure  thus  formed  retained 
their  |>erp  ndicuiarity  almost  intact. 

Since  the  winter  of  18o7-8,  when  Lieut.  Ives  and  his  party 
succeeded  iu  examining  tlie  Canon  of  the  Colorado  at  t\\o  poiutd 
in  its  course,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  any  further 
light  njx>n  the  structure  or  geography  of  this  wondrous  ^oi^c. 
It  chanced,  however,  that  whilst  our  parlies  were  surveying 
the  valley  of  the  Colorado  CLiquito,  an  unforluiuite  prospectorj 
named  James  While,  was  acluully  passing  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  chasm  upon  a  simple  raft  of  cottouwood. 

A  dctjiiled  iu»count  of  this  hazardona  trip  will  be  found  iu 
the  first  number  of  the  '  Illualrated  Travels,'  and  in  my  work 
on  the  Far  West,  *  New  Tracks  in  ISorth  America,' 

Between  the  Colorado  plateau — through  which  the  Littio 
Colorado  also  cuts  its  way  to  join  the  mum  stream,  like  Grand  and 
Green  rivei-s,  iu  a  lofty  side  canon  of  its  own — and  the  Moquis 
country  (aiiotlior  very  elevated  table-laud),  an  elongated  basin 
extends  from  the  Mogollon  Mountains  north-west  into  UtaL 
As  varit'guted  marls  here  come  to  the  surface,  mnch  of  this  wide 
trough  has  received  tlie  name  of  "  The  Painteil  Desert."  Through 
a  great  part  of  this  depression  the  Colorado  Chiquito  flows  with 
open  banks  through  fertile  bottom-land  of  considerable  extent 
till  it  reaches  the  Colorado  plateau.  To  the  north-east  tJw 
country  again  rises  step  by  step,  mesa  upon  mesa ;  and  ujkjh 
the  edges  of  several  of  these  latter  may  be  iound  those  interesting 
fortifie<l  towns,  tlie  jmehlos  of  the  Moquis  Indians. 

"When  Lieut.  Ives'  party  visited  these  rogions,  tliey  tried  to 
explore  the  country  to  the  north-east,  but  want  of  water  and 
extreme  barrenness  comjxtlled  them  to  return. 

At  the  Moquis  villages,  the  strata  forming  the  table-landa 
begin  to  rise  towards  the  east,  and  near  Fort  Defiancre,  where 
the  Mesa  country  reaches  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  they  plainly 
show  the  dislurling  irdluence  of  the  most  westeily  axis  of  ele^Ti- 
tion  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  system.  Further  cast  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  beyond  it,  they  are  much  dislocated,  and  finally 
lose  their  distinctive  character  in  the  intricacies  of  the  mountain 
ranges. 
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In  tlie  intorval  between  Fort  Defiance  and  thfe-lijo  Grande 
rises  ft  preat  volcanic  mountain,  Mount  Taylor  {S^^tiri  *Mateo), 
whirli,  like  that  of  San  Francisco,  has  burst  thron^h-iho  sedi- 
mentary strata  and  poured  over  them  flooda  of  lava,  w^;li  are 
H«  Iresh  as  thou*;;h  ejected  but  yesterday.  •'    -'• 

How.  we  may  now  aak,  are  canons  formed,  and  what  aiie  "the 
pliysjeal  conditions  necessary  for  their  formation  ? 

Canons  are  usually  formed  by  the  action  of  water  only,  unaidt^d 
by  Volcanic  action,  which  is  often  erroneously  said  to  l>e  thv 
primary  CAiiRe  of  the  so-called  Hssures  and  cracks  through  which 
the  waters  flow.  Tlie  physical  conditions  are,  1st,  a  dry  elimule, 
in  which  even  periodiciil  rains  do  not  ftdl  to  any  considerable 
amount;  2nd,  trie  passage  of  never-failing  strenms  from  their 
distant  and  exterior  sources  through  this  dry  country  ;  3rd,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  surface  strata  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
easily  to  yield  to  the  action  of  the  current;  but  when  once  a 
groove  has  been  furrowed  and  the  water-channel  dtdinitt^ly  tixed, 
it  doesnot  ap{>ear  to  matter  of  what  the  underlying  i^x^ks  are 
composefl,  since  the  unceasing  attrition  of  ages  has  in  some 
instances  succeeded  in  catting  through  hundreds  of  feet  of  the 
hardest  granite ;  4th,  it  is  requisite  that  the  slope  of  the  land 
should  be  sufficiently  great  to  ensure  a  rapid  current. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  country  in  which  canons  abound  to  be 
anything  but  sterile  and  utterly  worthless,  for  the  deep  cuttings 
everywhere  drain  it  to  the  utmost,  and  the  waters,  buried  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  on  the  surface. 

Before  leaving  these  regions,  one  other  qnestion  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration,  viz,,  To  what  causes  are  due  the  mesa  or 
t^iblo-lands,  features  of  this  country?  In  the  solution  of  this 
proljlem  Dr,  Newberry  says  as  follows: — 

**Like  the  great  canons  of  the  Colorado,  the  broad  valleys 
bounded  by  high  perpendicular  walls  belong  to  a  vast  system  of 
erosion,  and  are  wholly  due  to  the  action  of  water.  Probably 
nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  action  of  this  agent  produced 
resolts  so  surprising,  both  as  regards  their  magnitude  and  their 
peculiar  character.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  cause  which 
has  given  to  what  was  once  an  immonso  plain,  nndorlayed  by 
thoUsantU  of  feet  of  sedimentary  rocks  conforma^de  thronghoiU, 
a  to{x>graphical  character  more  complicated  than  that  of  any 
mountain  chain,  which  has  made  much  of  it  absolutely  im- 
passable to  man  or  any  animal  but  the  winged  orders  of  crealiitn, 
shoold  be  regarded  as  something  out  of  the  com  man  course  of 
nature.  Hence  the  first  and  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
striking  surface  features  of  this  region  is  to  refer  them  to  that 
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embodiin^fit<5f  resistless  power — ^tbe  sword  which  cuts  so 
geol<^cab  toots — volciinic  force. 

"  Tiip  great  canon  of  the  Colorado  would  be  considered  a 
fissui^^r  reut  in  the  earth'H  crust,  and  the  abrupt  terminatioa^ 
of  <be/"steppo8  of  the  table-lands  as  marking  lines  of  rli 
^  meilf    This  theory,  though  so  plausible  and  so  entirely  a 
"te.  explain  all  the  strikin^^  y>honomeua,  lacki?  a  single  reijuit^tut 
..to'acccptAnce,  and  that  is  truUi,     Aside  from  the  slight  IocjJ 
-disturbance  of  tlie  sedinaeutary  rocks  about  the  San  Fraucidcv 
'Mountain,  from  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Alountains,  near  FortH 
Defiance,  to  thotie  of  the  Cerbal  and  A^tec  mountains  on  th«| 
west,  the  strata  of  the  table-lauds  are  a«  entirely  uuhroken  a« 
when  deposited.     Having  this  question  constantly  in  mind,  and 
examining  with  all  possible  care  the  structure  of  the  caDOU 
whici)  we  entered,  I  everywhere  found  evidence  of  the  exclasin 
action  of  waters  in  their  formalion.     Tlie  opposite  sides  of  the 
deepest  chiism  showed  perfect  correspondence  of  strati  fieatioo 
coniorming  to  the  general  dip,  and  nowhere  was  there  displace- 
ment ;  the  bottom  rock,  often  dry  and  bare,  was  j>erhap8  cfeeply 
eroded,  but  continuous  from  side  to  side,  a  p>rtion  of  the  yet 
undivided  series  lying  below.    The  mesa  walls  should  be  iih 
cluded  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  the  canons:  80in»' 
times,  indeed,   they  are    but   the    sides  of   canons    miles  in 
breailtlj;* 

Leaving  the  weird  and  worthless  regions  north  of  tlie  3Gth 
parallel,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  tho9e  forming  Centrftl 
Arizumi,  nnd  lying  between  the  Colorado  Chiquito  and  the  Kio 
Giia.  Nearly  all  the  region  has  been  greatly  disturbed  bv 
innumerable  rauges  of  mountains  more  or  less  volcanic,  while 
the  surface  is  covered  with  the  products  of  volcanoes  bo* 
extinct,  and  with  the  drift  washed  from  the  mountain  sides. 

Between  the  ht^ad-wuters  of  the  Kio  Gila  and  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  ie  a  very  high  tract  of  coimlry  which  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  various  ranges  known  as  the  Mogollon  Mountains ; 
and  which  shed  their  waters  in  a  Bouthem  direction  to  form  the 
Bio  Giia,  and  in  a  north  and  north-western  direction  towards 
the  Colorado  Chiquito.  But  the  hostile  Indians  of  these  regions 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  so  ke[tt  the  white  man  at  bay 
that  no  explorations  have  been  made  through  them,  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  country  except  from  the  few  during  pros- 
pectors whom  thii-st  for  gold  has  led  to  risk  their  lives  in  its  pur- 
suit. The  rei^wrts  of  these  men,  who  are  wonderfully  shrewd  ami 
reliable,  describe  the  land  as  being  very  beautiful  and  of  great 
fertility.  Forests  of  noble  pine  oover  large  portions  of  the 
mountains,  enclosing  well-watered  "pirks"  and  valleys  of  con- 
siderable  extent,  clothed   with  luxuriant   Grama  grass:    and 
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aIthoiip;h  much  of  it  is  wild  and  barren,  f^ut  iip  by  ravinefi  and  im- 
passable barriers,  still  the  signs  of  mineral  wealth  everywhere 
abound,  and  predict  a  prosperous  future  for  this  country. 

The  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  no  great 
obstacle  to  btir  its  way  between  the  Texan  coast  and  theite 
regions,  and  to  cause  its  precipitation  before  arrivin^^  at  them; 
for  the  *' summit-plateau"  in  this  latitude  has  sloped  away^ 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  chains  have  ceased  to  be  conspicuous, 
so  that  the  rainfall  about  the  mountains  of  Central  Arizona 
is  far  greater  than  the  travellers  who  have  passed  north,  or,  as 
is  more  usually  the  case,  south  of  them  m  the  more  level 
though  more  arid  districts,  are  aware  of. 

The  next  belt  of  mountains,  or  line  of  upheaval,  al?<o  trending 
north-west  and  south-east,  is  that  important  Cordillera  which 
has  the  Aztec  Mountains,  Bill  Williams  Mountain,  and  perbips 
the  San  Francisco  peaks,  to  mark  its  northern  extremity.  It 
passes  obliquely  across  Arizona,  cresting  the  8an  Francisoo 
plateau;  formiag  the  Pina-leno  Mountains,  north  and  south  of 
the  Rio  Gila;  the  Chiricaliui  Mountains,  their  continuation; 
the  Sierra  Calitro  and  Sierra  de  Santa  Cantarena,  which  are 
|Mirallel  ranges;  then,  crossing  the  boundary  line  into  Mexico, 
the  mountain  sources  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Santjx  Cruz  rivers 
ibrm  part  of  the  same  belt  of  upheaval.  At  Inst  it  is  merged 
into  tue  Sierra  Madre  ranges,  which  cap  the  plateau  of  Mexico. 
If  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  main  mountain  chain  of  Mexico  Proper, 
be  a  continuation  of  any  northerly  chain,  it  is  of  that  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
supposed,  of  tlie  Kooky  Mountains,  which  undoubte^Uy  lose 
themselves  at  least  two  degrees  to  the  north-east  in  the  broad 
plateau  of  New  Mexico,  known  as  the  Plateau  of  the  Sierra 
Madre. 

When  a  range  of  mountains  forms  the  main  continental 
water-parting,  the  Mexicans  of  the  loctility  very  commonly  e^U 
it  the  "Sierra  3Iadre,"  or  mother  mountain:  thus  it  happens 
that  there  are  several  Sierra  Madres,  which  belong  not  only  to 
the  actual  liocky  Mountain  system  north  of  tlie  84iIj  parallel, 
but  also  rise  from  the  hi^he8t  plateau  of  Mexico  proper.  And 
while  referring  to  this  distinction,  I  may  add  tliat  I,  for  my  part, 
should  like  to  carry  the  same  idea  further,  and  leave  out 
the  word  **  Sierra "  in  the  name  given  to  tlie  great  plateau  of 
S<tutheru  New  Mexico,  thus  calling  it  Himply  tln^  Madre,  or 
Mother  Plateau,  because  the  continental  divide  actually  crosses 
it,  although  no  range  of  mountains,  or  in  fact  any  perceptible 
inequality  of  surface,  marks  the  water-pariing. 

North  of  the  Rio  Gila  tho  description  of  the  Mogollon  moun- 
taiu  belt  applies  with  equal  truth  to  these  ranges,  except  that 
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portions  of  tlie  country  amongst  tlie  latter  have  been  settled 
partly  by  Mexicans,  the  remnant  r>f  tln>  Spanish  oornpation  of 
tlie  l()lh  aud  17th  centuries,  and  partly  by  Americaua  since 
the  annexation  in  1848.  ExlenHive  mining"  districts  have  been 
diacovered,  mines  Lave  been  opened,  und  found  to  yield  abun- 
dantly ;  herdsmen  have  rciininenred  raisint?  ntock.  and  farmer* 
have  found  that  crops  fould  be  ;z:rown,  even  without  irrL<:atioD. 
in  many  plu<jo.s  aroiuid  Prescutt  (the  aipitul)  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  belt  of  mountains.  But  the  wild  ludianij 
of  these  rogic^ns  arc  waging,  as  they  have  been  waging  for 
agcH,  unceasing  war  agaiust  ihe  cultivator  of  the  soil,  wliether 
he  be  Aztec,  Mexican,  or  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  although  vastly 
infoiior  beings  in  every  rospeet,  these  savages  are  even  now 
successfully  fitamping  out  the  eftbrts  of  the  white  men  to 
inhabit  the  country.  Tlie  Apaches,  who  have  ever  lived  by  the 
plunder  of  their  neighhours,  are  at  this  moment  successfully 
driving  back  the  tide  of  emigration  in  central  and  southern 
Arizona,  and  neither  the  settlers  nor  the  military  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  are  able  to  contend  Huceeasfully  against 
them. 

Wherever  we  or  our  parties  have  been,  we  have  found  the 
whole  country  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  vilhigcs,  irn'guting 
canids  und  pottery,  Iwi'longing  to  a  populous  race  now  extinct 
The  Indians  of  the  Motjuiti  village*),  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  those  of  the  Pinio  villages,  who  cultivate  large  tract» 
ofiand  in  the  liio  Gila  bottoms,  and  the  wandering  tribe — 
the  Papagos — \sho  inhaljit  a  large  trat^t  of  coimtry,  almost  ft 
desert,  south  of  tliat  river»  are  the  only  civilized  Indians  now 
to  be  found  in  jVrizona.  The  fertile  valleys  of  these  regions 
once  Huppoi'ted  a  very  conhiderable  population.  Have  the 
Apaches  overpowered  them,  or  have  n^ent  physical  changes  in 
the  country  led  to  their  disappearance?  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  either  hypothesis;  but  as  this  subje/H  in 
not  a  geographical  one,  1  shall  not  occupy  the  meeting  is 
discussing  it. 

Between  tlie  comparatively  fertile  belt  of  mountainous  country 
which  we  have  been  considering  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  lies  a 
district  less  elevated,  and  becoming  very  dry  and  arid  as  we 
jMiss  westwar^l.  It  is,  however,  eovered  more  or  less  with  Khort 
ranges  of  bare  volcanic  hills  which  are  rich  in  minerals,  gold 
and  silver  veins,  and  whieii  are  attracting  the  attention  oi' 
miners  from  California  more  atid  more  every  year.  At  last  th« 
Colorado  desert  itself  is  reached.  Tlie  river  having  tniversed 
the  lofty  plateau  ia  almost  a  due  westerly  course,  takes  a  great 
bend  to  the  south,  and  emerging  from  its  c^fioned  table-lands 
into  the  lower  country,  uicauders  through  broad  and  sultrv 
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valleys  below  Fort  Ymiia,  which  become  more  antl  more  parched 
and  sterile  as  they  uear  the  head  of  die  Gulf  of  Californiu. 

The  Rio  Gila  does  much  the  same  thing;  it  cuts  through  the 
Pina-lino  Mouutains,  north  of  Camu  Grant,  by  means  of  a  suc- 
cession of  cafious.  Its  boitom-lauds  are  extensive  and  fertile 
above  these  cufiouH  for  a  distancre,  which  at  present  is  not  ascer- 
taiueil,  and  hdow  them  for  about  50  miles  in  the  I*imo  country. 
But  further  west  it  enters  the  sterile  country  known  as  the  Gila 
desert,  the  a^>ntinnation  northward  of  the  threat  Sonora  desert, 
and  passes  through  it  for  the  retnainiiig  150  miles  of  its  course, 
until  it  reaches  the  CVjlorado.  This  completes  our  rapid  survey 
of  the  Colorado  basin.  We  will  presently  cross  the  Wahsatch 
mountains  forming  pnrt  of  its  western  boundary,  and  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  Great  BiLsin  beyond. 

Passage  of  the  Aravaypa  Caiion,  —  Whilst  surveying  and 
exploring  for  a  route  through  the  Pina-lcno  Cordillera,  a  little 
south  of  the  llio  Gila,  I  passeil  through  a  canon  of  groat 
interest,  formed  by  a  tributary  of  the  Uiff  San  Pedro — the 
Aravaypa — wliiih  little  stream  cuts  through  the  centre  one  of 
the  tliree  ranges  forming  that  extensive  cordillera.  As  this 
caiion  is  a  good  type  of  its  class,  I  think  that  a  detailed 
description  of  it  may  not  be  an  uninteresting  ending  to  this 
sketch  of  the  Colorado  Basin. 

We  had,  of  course,  to  dispense  with  waggons,  and,  whilst  we 
were  cutting  our  way  tlirough  80  miles  of  gorge  to  Camp  Grant 
from  tliG  hcitd  of  tiie  caiitm,  they  had  to  be  sent  round  by  a 
southern  route,  18U  miles,  to  tlie  same  military  post. 

Dtscendiiig  from  Railroad  Pass,  a  gap  between  the  Pena-leno 
and  Chiricahui  mountains,  we  entered  a  trough  between  these 
two  almost  continuous  ranges,  and  the  Sierra  Calitro  parallel 
to  them.  We  followed  this  trough  in  a  N.w,  direction  for  22 
mile.s  before  we  entered  the  busin  of  the  Aravaypa,  and  rose 
during  that  distaueo  280  feet.  Suon  a  deep  groove  appeareil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trougli,  wliiiih,  as  we  travelled  down  it, 
became  deeper  and  deeper,  until  its  sides  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  cliffs.  A  few  miles  further,  a  dry  watercourse  appeared ; 
then  a  spring,  causing  great  ft^rtility,  while  back  beyond  the 
cliffs  rose  the  serrated  summits  of  the  volcanic  ranges  on  either 
side.  These  ranges  gradually  ajiproach  each  other,  until  the 
trough  itself  becomes  obliterated,  and  the  walls  of  the  groove 
in  its  centre  were  of  necassity  merged  into  the  moimtain  sides. 
At  the  point  whore  the  mountains  seem  to  unite,  the  Caiiou 
proper  begins.  This  point  is  2;*>J^  miles  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  centrid  groove  in  the  trough,  and  during  this  disuuioe 
we  descended  1104  ft 

We  remained  a  few  days,  at  the  entrance^  to  arrange  the 
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packs  for  the  mnles  we  iutcDded  to  take  witb  us,  and  to  obt^iiii, 
if  possible,  a  few  more  soldiers  from  a  military  post  50  milee 
difftODt ;  for  the  Aravaypa  Canon  was  the  home  of  the  Apache, 
and  a  place  where  it  was  con.sidered  almost  madness  to  venture 
under  any  circiunitances.  Six  days  and  ^\^  nights  were  spe^it 
in  cnttiui;  our  way  thioogh  this  wonderful  defile,  and,  though 
the  remembrance  of  it  cannot  but  be  a  vivid  one,  I  feel  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  anji.hing  like  a  fair  deKcription 
of  it 

Guarding  the  narrow  entrance  rises  a  conical  hill,  to  which 
we  gave  the  name  of  "  Look-out  Mountain,"  for  it  comniands  a 
very  extensive  view  both  into  the  Canon  and  up  the  Canada  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  fuilhermore,  it  is  most  probable  that 
when  tnis  country  was  inhabited  it  was  used  for  that  purpose; 
for  the  stone  foundations  of  a  building  which  formerly  covenxl 
the  summit  arie  still  distinctly  visible.  Close  under  this  hill  a 
very  large  stream  gushes  out  of  the  ground,  the  waters  of  which 
more  than  double  in  size  the  Aravaypa  stream.  Without  this 
large  permanent  supply  of  running  water,  the  Aravaypa  Canon 
could  (probably)  never  have  been  formed-  In  the  first  two  miles 
the  wails  are  ]>orpendicular  on  one  side  and  sloping  on  the 
other ;  the  former  do  not  exceed  500  feet  in  height,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  distance  a  large  triangular  mass  juts  up  from  the 
centre  of  the  ravine,  which  seemed  to  us  to  bar  all  further  pro- 
grees.  The  stream,  however,  had  managed  to  turn  around  it, 
and,  by  following  in  its  bed,  we  succeeded  in  doing  so  too.  From 
this  point  the  walls  on  both  sides  are  perpendicular.  They  arc 
Ibmiod  for  the  first  few  miles  of  conglomerate  alone,  which  is 
horizontally  stratified ;  it  is,  in  fact,  drift  washed  down  by 
primeval  floods  from  the  mountain  side.  But  as  the  gradual 
tall  of  the  stream  bcd»  which  is  on  an  average  60  feet  per 
mile,  brought  ils  drciHjr  into  the  earth,  wtj  reached  the  sand- 
stones, and  gradually  passed  tlu*ough  them  to  the  hard  granite 
beneath. 

Luxuriant  vegetation  fills  up  the  space  between  the  walk; 
the  undorgrowtli  consists  of  willows,  young  trees,  bunch  grass, 
reeds,  &c,,  forming  in  many  places  an  impenetrable  thicket,  and 
above  these  a  succession  of  noble  trees  tower  up  towards  the 
sky,  OS  if  striving  to  rival  the  rocks  on  either  side,  and  to  gain 
a  glim|)se  of  the  upper  world.  Under  a  grove  of  the  loftiest 
cotton-woods  and  sycaniorep,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  head,  of  the  caflon,  we  threw  down  our  blankets  for  the  lirst 
night's  rest.  Not  far  distant  a  few  deserted  Indian  wigwams 
were  visible,  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  paiufuliy 
reminded  us  of  danger,  and  the  setting  sun  beautifully  illuminuteu 
three  Norman  watcli-towers,  which  some  freak  of  nature  J 
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CAired  out  upon  the  precipice  which  rose  above  our  grore  of 
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The  obstacles  which  our  surveyors  had  to  contend  against 
aturally  mude  our  progress  very  slow, — not  more  than  from 
two  aud  u  half  to  three  inilea  per  day  ;  fur  a  dear  path  had  to 
be  cut  through  the  bruahwoofl  which  choked  up  the  narrow 
pasBage,  and  every  tree  which  obstructed  the  vision  of  the 
levellers  liad  to  be  felled.  Some  Mexicans,  who  had  loet  tlieir 
way  and  joined  us  a  few  days  previously,  were  of  great  assist- 
ance to  urf ;  wo  hired  six  of  their  aniraals  for  pack-mules,  and 
several  of  the  men  to  help  us  as  axemen,  in  cutting  a  jwith 
throDgh  the  thieketa.  I  obtained  a  mule  for  my  phutogruphic 
"outfit,'*  and  was  thus  enable*!  to  take  a  number  of  views  of 
the  gorge.  During  the  second  day's  advance  we  came  to  a 
cave  hollowed  out  in  the  northern  wall,  capable  of  concealing 
about  fifty  men,  and  opposite  this  we  picked  up  sevenu 
Indian  skulls  and  human  bones.  To  these  relics  there  hangs 
a  tale : — 

In  18*53  a  company  of  Califomian  volunteers,  on  their  way 
eastward  to  light  the  "rebs,"  and  glad  enuugh  to  get  a  little 
professional  practice  en  rotUe^  joined  in  an  expedition  headed 
by  a  Captain  TidbaU,  the  object  of  which  wivs  to  break  up 
the  chief  ranchere  of  the  Aravay]m  Apaches,  which  was 
situated  on  this  spot.  The  citizens  and  soldiers,  guided  by 
some  tamed  Apaches,  who  were  kept  at  Camp  Grant,  entered, 
as  we  did,  the  head  of  the  cafion,  and  came  upon  the  Indian 
village  just  as  the  evening  was  changing  to  night.  They  hid 
quietly  until  daybreak,  and  then  attticked  the  savages  with 
such  effect  that  out  of  seventy  who  formed  the  bond  but  twelve 
escaped  ;  all  the  rest  were  massacred,  the  women  and  children 
by  tne  tamed  Apaches,  the  warriors  by  the  Americans.  The 
fate  of  this  band  wiia  not  undeserveil.  for  they  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  country  round  for  a  long  time  previously,  and  hud 
committed  many  frightful  atrocities  upon  the  helpless  Mexican 
and  American  settlers.  These  Apaches  had  carried  on  agri- 
culture to  some  extent  in  the  cafion,  for  we  passed  the 
remains  of  a  few  small  irrigating  canals  in  places  where  the 
space  between  the  walls  lel't  a  sufticient  extent  of  bottom- 
land for  such  a  purpose. 

As  we  advanced,  the  canon  became  more  and  more  tortuous ; 
bold  walls  of  rock  often  enclosed  us,  in  front  and  rear,  as  well 
as  on  either  side  ;  nor  could  we  tell  which  way  to  turn  nntil  we 
had  come  close  upon  the  a|t|>arently  insurmountable  barrier. 
Higher  and  higher  towered  the  walk.  For  the  tirst  few  miles 
they  were  flat  and  continuous  from  base  to  summit,  althon^di 
poitions  here  and  there  stood  out  like  huge  needles  or  lofty 
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spires  from  the  main  clifis ;  but  after  attaining  a  certain  height 
the  walls  became  divided  into  two,  the  ujtper  portion  of  which 
st'cmed  to  lean  a  little  back,  and  to  rise  trom  the  lower  one, 
like  a  cliff  springing  from  a  clifiT.  The  walls  m  fact  became  two 
Btories  high,  and  each  story  measured  about  400  feet.  The 
strata  of  the  ujtper  story  or  cliff  continued  as  before  to  consist  of 
con}jlomcnitc,  but  gray  sandstone  np[ic«rcd  at  the  Iwise  of  the 
lower  one*  and  gradually  extended  upwards.  Cavus  and  grottoa 
became  very  numerous,  and  every  mile  added  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  chasm. 

Tlio  stream  had  to  be  crossed  over  and  over  a^ain,  often 
at  every  hundred  yards,  and  it  was  cmious  to  see  how  active 
the  little  axemen  of  nature — the  beavers^ — had  been,  for  many 
a  wetting  was  saved,  by  our  men  on  foot  being  able  to  cross 
over  on  the  large  trees,  which,  having  been  lolled  by  these 
little  felluA^B,  had  fallen  atliwart  the  stream.  Nor  were  beavers 
the  only  inhabitants;  deer  came  down  to  drink  of  the  brook; 
but  by  what  paths  remained  a  mysteiy  to  us.  Quiiils  and  doves 
were  very  abundant  in  places;  birds  with  beaiitil'ul  plumage, 
some  bright  red,  others  rich  blue,  and  a  third  variety,  a  black 
and  white  kingtisher,  with  a  bright-red  crest,  esj>ecially  attracted 
our  notice.  I  was  photognLi>hing  with  a  friend  one  afternoon 
in  the  canon,  about  hulf  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  surveyors, 
when  suddenly  a  succession  of  shots  ahead  made  us  start  up 
from  our  wurk.  The  gloomy  grandeur  of  such  a  place  was  not 
good  for  the  nerves,  and  we  feared  terribly  an  Irnlian  attack 
■where  tlie  advantages  of  position  were  ho  inuch  against  us. 
Leaving  the  caiiiera*  black  tent^  and  the  rest,  to  take  ciire  of 
themselves,  we  hastened  towards  the  front.  A  hor^e,  minus 
his  rider,  dashed  rapi<ily  past,  which  did  not  increase  our  con- 
iidenee;  on  arriving,  however,  at  the  svene  of  action  we  were 
not  a  little  relieved  on  finding  that  a  fine  tlock  of  turkeys  had 
80  tempted  the  foremost  of  our  party,  that,  forgetful  of  the 
alarm  they  would  cause,  they  seized  their  rifles  and  fired  at 
them.  The  explosion  caused  by  even  a  single  shot  in  such  a 
chasm  soimded  like  the  report  of  a  dozen  cnnijon,  so  great  was 
the  reverberation,  and  so  many  the  echoes  which  followed  it. 

About  7J  miles  from  the  entrance,  the  canon  becomes  so 
narrow  that  it  appears  only  as  a  clet't  between  the  huge  perpen- 
dicular walls  which  tower  above  us ;  there  is  no  space  whatever 
on  either  side  between  the  bed  of  the  stniam  and  the  rocks,  eo 
that  the  only  passage  is  in  the  river  itself.  The  action  of  the 
water,  moreover,  has  hollowed  out  tlie  base  of  tlie  soutJiern  wall- 
rock  for  20  or  HO  feet  of  its  thickness,  bo  that  you  ride  under 
the  rock  itself  for  some  distance. 

The  first  "  narrows,"  aa  wo  called  these  passages,  having 
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^e  came  to  an  open  space  of  some  in  acres,  giving  ns 
amping-ground  and  plenty  of  gi-aas  fur  the  stock.  This 
space  is  situated  about  tlie  centre  of  the  canon,  and  is  very 
liuutiful,  being  filled  with  splendid  timber,  cotton-wood,  syca- 
more, live  oak,  ash,  willow,  walnut,  and  grotesque  old  mesqoits 
of  most  unusual  size.  Flue  brauclies  of  mistletoe  Imug  from  many 
of  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  me  like  the  familiar  faces  of  dear 
friends  suddenly  encountered  after  a  long  separation.  Just  past 
this  open  sjiace  a  great  change  takes  place.  In  onier,  it  would 
almost  seem,  that  the  traveller  might  not  weary  of  the  cold 
grey  sandstone  and  conglomerate  formatiom*,  the  sombre  tints 
and  horizontal  strata,  large  quantities  of  volcanic  rock,  with 
their  smooth  facet;?  and  rich  tints,  varying  from  purple  and  red 
to  black,  burst  iuto  view,  and  alter  com|)letely  the  a])()eurance 
of  the  walls.  A  deep  rich  fringe  of  basaltic  columns  caps  the 
terraces  on  either  side,  aud  this  lava-form  coating  is  bright  and 
shining,  the  ejlges  are  as  sharp  in  outline  as  if  cut  with  a  kiiifo, 
and  produce  fantastic  forms  in  the  shape  of  turrets,  &c.,  quit© 
difterent  in  appearance  from  those  met  with  previously. 

Nor  is  the  change  to  be  seen  only  in  the  rarks;  the  vegeta- 
tion imun-ilintely  shows  the  difTercucc  of  soil ;  and,  identical  in 
position  with  the  new  strata,  there  appeared  for  the  lirst  time  on 
our  route,  the  Cereus  gigantem,  the  largest  Cactus  with  which 
botanists  are  acquainted.  Here  these  huge  grooved  columns 
thruat  their  thick  trunks  from  bt-'tween  the  crags  and  rise  up 
on  all  siiles  far  above  our  heads,  to  heights  varying  from  the 
baby  phmt  to  forty  feet  They  seem  to  require  no  earth,  and 
in  places  the  walls  are  coverea  with  them  to  the  very  summit^ 
The  secon  lary  columns  shoot  out  i'rora  the  central  stem  and 
thou  turn  upwards  with  studied  regularity,  forming  a  circle 
of  four  or  six  arras  around  the  parent  trunk.  Besides  the 
•*momimental  cactus,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  large  bushes 
of  prickly  pear,  tufts  of  Spanish  bayonet  and  Mugny,  with  other 
kinds  of  siiiny  plants,  also  find  a  genial  abode  up  amongst  the 
crags,  proaucing  a  contrast  most  singular  and  striking  between 
the  grote8(iue  tliorny  vegetilion  upon  the  walls  and  tlie  graceful 
foliage  in  the  narrow  passage  beneath. 

A  little  further,  the  rocks  on  either  side  approach  so  closely 
as  to  obliterate  for  a  second  lime  the  entire  passiige,  and  the 
bed  of  the  stream  alone  remains  between  the  walls  for  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  its  course.  At  this  jmrt  the  walls  present  another 
break  in  their  perpendicular  height,  and  appear  to  consist  of 
three  terraces  or  clitVs  pili^d  one  above  the  olhor,  each  capped, 
03  before,  witjj  basaltic  columns;  thus  showing,  as  it  nppt'ais 
to  me,  the  real  nature  of  this  terraced  form,  llach  clilf  or 
terrace  ia  iu  fact  a  land-slip  iuto  the  gorge,  the  lowest  terrace 
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representing  the  part  earliest  detached;  for,  as  each  terrace  i* 
covered  witli  lava-form  basalt,  it  is  evident  that  at  some  time 
each  Ie<lge  bo  covered  must  liave  formed  mrt  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  over  wliich  the  lava  had  flowed. 

Between  the  two  narrows  the  canon  did  not  widen  xnnch ; 
so  that  the  lengthening  shadows  overtook  us  very  early  in  the 
evening,  and  oolij^ed  the  surveyors  to  oease  from  tlieir  work, 
And  when  the  sun  had  left  tlie  upi»er  world,  and  night  had 
really  come,  the  blackness  of  darkness  around  um  was  absolutely 
awful,  and  the  stars  which  covered  the  long  streak  of  sky  above, 
seemed  to  change  the  heavens  into  a  zigzag  belt,  every  inch  of 
which  was  radiant  with  diamonds. 

Our  camps  too  were  very  picturesque.  The  mesqnit-tree, 
with  its  tortuous  Btems,  grows  to  an  unusual  sizehere,  and,  as  the 
woiKl  mnki's  mngnificcnt  fuel,  we  found  the  foot  of  one  of  ibeni 
to  be  the  best  place  to  jtass  the  night.  Dotted  about  amooffst 
the  trees  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a  dozen  fires  would  light  up  the 
branches  and  foliage,  making  the  darkness  visible,  and  gi\nng 
us  a  glimpse  now  and  tlien  of  the  massive  walls  which  towered 
up  above  us  on  all  sides.  We  discovered  an  amusement  for  our 
long  evenings,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  place. 

Amongst  the  party  of  Mexicans,  there  was  a  tame  Navajo 
Indian,  who  had  been  captured  by  his  present  muster  some 
years  ago.  This  savage  had  many  acoomplinhments,  and 
amongst  others,  he  knew  the  war  songs  and  dances  of  several 
of  the  neighbounng  tribes.  He  was  very  fond  of  our  camp,  for 
he  seldom  went  away  cmpty-hiinded ;  aud  when  the  fires  were 
blazing  up,  and  a  good  circle  had  been  formed  for  him,  he  would 
come  ana  sing  his  war  songs  imtil  dxr  into  the  night.  A  dif- 
ferent dance  accompanied  each  chant;  the  music  was  very  wild 
and  plaintive — a  dreary  dirge  in  a  minor  key ;  at  particular 
fuirts  it  became  very  slow  and  piano,  then  a  quick  movement 
usually  followcxl,  the  dance  corresponding  to  the  music,  until 
the  climax  was  reached  by  a  series  of  yetis  which  made  the 
whole  cjuion  re-euho  with  unearthly  souulIs.  Our  oft-reiHiited 
applause  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  little  fellow  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  usually  kept  it  up  till  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 
So  melancholy  were  the  intonations  of  all  these  curious  chantSi 
that  they  seemed  to  be  the  fitting  funeral  marches  of  a  people 
si>eedily  and  for  ever  passing  away  from  their  place  among 
tne  races  of  the  earth. 

Three-fourths  of  the  canon  was  traversed  and  siirveyed  in  four 
davs.  The  remaining  fouilh,  however,  prest^nted  the  most  formid- 
able obstructions  ;  for  large  masses  of  wall-rock  had  fallen  into  the 
narrow  cleft  in  so  many  places,  that  no  sooner  had  we  succeeded 
in  getting  our  mules  and  horses  over  one  pile  of  debris,  than  a 
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fresli  one  lay  across  our  patli.  We  ^adiially  entered,  however,  a 
more  broken  and  open  countrv,  and  gaps  in  the  walls  became  pro- 
portionally frequent.  Confusion  seemed  here  to  rci^  saprf?me ; 
no  loncrer  did  the  abrupt  walls  hera  us  in,  but  Jarj^e  masses  of 
rock — I  may  say  sides  of  niountains — lay  piled  up  all  around. 
We  measured  one  perpendicular  olifl",  which  from  its  position 
was  arc.eswsible  to  our  instruments,  and  found  it  825  feet  high, 
and  this  was  far  below  the  average  of  the  dde-walls. 

From  out  of  this  chaos  the  canon  gradually  emerged,  widening 
out^  and  approximating  more  to  a  narrow  valley.  Ihe  south  aide 
first  Ix'gins  to  break  away  into  sloping  btutTs,  covered  with  cactus 
and  stunted  vegetation,  while  the  north  side  continuee  perpendi- 
cular for  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  second  "  narrows," 
where  it  joins  a  huge  monntain  of  igneous  formation,  consisting 
of  six  basaltic  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  and  forming  n  fine 
landmark  for  miles  around,  to  show  the  jKwition  of  the  canon. 
Beyond  this  we  have  foot  hills  on  both  sides  tor  two  miles  more, 
when  the  canon  becomes  lost  in  a  widening  valley,  which,  some 
six  miles  further  on,  joins  that  of  the  Kio  San  Pedro,  just  south 
of  Camp  Grant.  In  this  valley  nearly  all  the  water  of  the 
Aravaypa  sinks  into  the  eaith.  I  hear,  in  fact,  from  resi- 
dents at  the  fort  that  for  muny  weeks  during  the  year  no 
surface  water  whatever  enters  the  llio  San  retlro  from  it, 
although  in  the  cauon  there  is  always  a  fine  stream. 

An  Indian  trail,  which  is  easily  followed  in  single  file,  except 
where  the  bed  of  the  stream  alone  is  left,  or  wlioro  the  whole 
pass  is  blncki^il  up  with  debris,  leads  quite  through  tlie  gorge. 
In  the  firsit  half  of  the  canon  there  are  at  least  five  lateral  means 
of  exit  through  arroyos  which  enter  it,  one  on  the  southern 
and  four  on  the  northern  side,  but  there  is  no  escape  whatever 
for  tlie  rest  of  the  way.  Indian  trails  lead  up  these  side-ravines. 
Some  of  our  men  in  advance  came  one  day  across  an  Indian 
encampment  in  which  the  ashes  of  a  fire  were  still  smoking, 
but  nowhere  did  wo  see  an  Indian.  Tlieir  wigwams  were  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  during  the  last  8  or  10  miles,  espe- 
cially in  the  valley  between  the  canon  and  Camp  Grant.  They 
all  consisted  of  a  round  frame-work  of  sticks,  ti*^d  together  with 
grass  at  the  top,  and  lined  within  and  without  with  willow, 
grass,  and  weeds,  a  little  space  being  left  for  tlie  door.  It  was 
evident,  then,  that  we  had  frightened  the  Apaches  out  of  their 
natural  haunts.  They  feared,  perlmps,  another  massacre,  or 
they  looked  upon  our  instrument.'',  which  seemed  to  take  up  so 
much  of  our  attention,  as  some  iuferiial  machines,  intonJea  to 
destroy  them,  had  tliey  given  us  a  chance. 

Be  this  us  it  may,  we  were  glad  enough  to  come  aboveground 
Again,  for,  apart  from  the  oppressivo  feeling  caused  by  such  a 
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place  under  any  cirmimstances,  tlie  aotna]  fact  was  always  pre- 
sent in  our  minds  that  our  enemy  fmni  alxtve  could,  almost  at 
any  moment,  have  completely  annihilated  our  whole  party. 
Had  the  Indians  thoup-ht  proper  to  hurl  rocks  down  upon  us  as 
we  passed  ihrouj^h  many  jmrts  of  the  pass*if^e,  from  which  there 
was  no  popsihie  escape  or  hiding-place,  not  one  of  us  could  have 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  adventure. 

On  WVduesday,  the  2^t\\  of  November,  1867,  I  arrived  at 
Camp  Grant,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  whole  party  readied 
it  saielv.  This  post,  consists,  like  all  the  others,  of  a  collection 
of  adooe  houses,  and  log  huts,  with  large  covered  verandahs  to 
keep  oif  tlie  sun,  for  it  is  very  hot  here  in  summer.  'J'ho  view 
from  it  over  t!ie  countr}'  is  a  very  peeidiar  one,  fonalthon^h 
not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  Cereiu 
(^iganieus  takes  their  place.  I  have  never  seen  it  growing 
thickly,  so  as  to  hide  a  patch  of  ground  from  view;  hut  every- 
where these  solitary  pillars  with  tlieir  encirchng  arms  are  to  be 
recognized,  and  as  no  other  kind  of  vegetation  is  in  the  Jeast 
conspicuous,  they  become  the  most  prominout  objects  in  the 
landsc4ipe. 

The  result  of  the  survey  from  Bailroad  Pass  to  Camp  Grant 
is  the  following: — 

«.,„  Fret  sboT* 

SiimDiii  of  Hnilrciad  Pass 4411 

riava  (U^  lus  I'liitaa  (centre  of  trough)        ,,  6*50  ..  4275 

Head  of  Amvaypa  Cunatln 22-52  ..  ..  4474 

Kurt'ka  Spring'      5'89  ..  ..  4164 

Head  of  Arftvaypn  CoRon 19*41  ,,  ..  3370 

Iveave  bi^ih  walled  cajioa     ..      ..      ..      ..  14*49  ..  ..  2H45 

CampGraul 1212  ..  ..  2174 

ToUl  iu  mitt's 81-93 


The  Rio  San  Pedro  enters  the  Rio  Gila,  ir55  miles 
Camp  Grant,  at  nn  elevation  of  1911  feet  aUive  tlie  sea. 

At  the  end  of  this  paper  will  be  ft»uud  a  table  of  distances 
and  elevations  determined  by  our  fiiirvt;y(tra  whilst  crossing 
the  continent  by  tlie  32nd  parallel^  from  Kansas  City  on  the 
Missouri  to  tlie  Pacific  at  Sau  Francisco. 


Genekal  Features  of  the  Great  Basin. 


Between  the  Walisatcli  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
extendino;  northward  bevond  the  42nd  jmrallel,  and  southward 
into  Lower  Californfa,  lies  a  district,  eonsi<lerabIy  larger  than 
France,  whicli  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Basin.     It  has 
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receivefl  the  name  simply  from  tlie  fact  that  none  of  it«  rirera 
enter  the  sea.  It  ia  not  an  appropriate  name,  however,  for  it 
embodies  n  glarinpj  topographical  error. 

The  Colorado  basin  represents  in  shape  a  triangle,  whose 
apex  lies  to  the  N.  or  n.e.;  tlie  Great  Basin  fwe  must  retain 
tlie  usual  name),  is  also  shaped  like  a  trian'^le,  whose  a|>ox  |)oint9 
to  the  8,  or  s.w.  Fnjin  this  apex  at  the  (iulf  of  California, 
the  ground  rises  from  the  level  of  tide-water,  to  alxjut  5000  feet 
in  Central  Nevada,  and  this  is  about  the  general  level  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wabsatcli 
Mountains,  in  the  broad  part  of  the  Great  Basin.  North  of 
the  Humboldt,  where  the  drainage  divides,  this  elevation  is 
exceeded,  and  there  are  innumerable  local  dejiressious  which 
scarcely  reach  •iUOO  feet,  but  north  of  the  37th  parallel  there  are 
few  places  below  this  eh?vatioii. 

There  is  great  uniformity  thronghout  the  whole  of  the 
country;  the  surface  is  covered  everywhere  witli  short  ranges 
of  volcanic  mountains  of  recent  origin.  Their  general  trend 
seoms  to  be  influenced  mostly  by  their  relative  positions  with 
respect  to  the  great  ran^en  on  i^ther  Bide  of  theni — the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Wahsatch  I^Eountains — for  the  tendency  is  to 
run  parallel  to  whichever  of  those  tliey  are  nearer,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  the  general  diretrtion  is  N.  and  s.  In  cross- 
ing the  Great  Basin  from  Donner  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
to  the  Wahsatch  range  at  Salt  Lake,  we  passed  over  no  fewer 
than  twenty  of  these  ranses,  the  basin  at  that  latitude  being 
70U  miles  across.  On  the  35th  jmrallcl,  niuo  ranges  wore 
crossed,  on  the  32ud  a  less  number ;  as  in  tlie  one  case  the 
distance  was  less  than  300  miles,  and  iu  tlie  otlier  under  2u0 
miles.  The  ranges  consist  chiefly  of  volwinie  tnfa,  trachytic 
breccia,  trachyte,  and  diveiuity  of  coloured  porphyry,  all  more  or 
less  decomposed.  They  are  mountains  in  miniature,  beautiful  in 
outline,  variegated  by  many-tinted  roirks,  and  usually  j>erfeetly 
bare  of  trees  or  even  shrubs.  They  show  on  their  sides  the 
eflect  of  rains  and  water  to  an  enormous  extent,  for  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  which  they  consist  are  easily  decomjjosed  by  the 
elements  and  then  washed  away.  The  ranges  may,  in  former 
times,  have  been  very  long  and  continuous,  but  it  is  evident 
that,  ever  since  their  formation,  water  has  been  cutting  them 
through,  washing  them  down,  and  filling  up  the  valleys  with 
drift  irom  their  sides.  The  avenige  width  of  the  ranges  would 
be  about  VI  miles,  the  height  above  the  general  level  of  the 
basin  from  1000  to  4000  feet. 

The  valleys  are  mostly  about  20  miles  wide,  and  often  of 
great  length,  but  more  frequently  they  are  limited  above  and 
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below  by  transverae  ridges,  whicli»  however,  are  somet 
washed  down  to  very  inconsiderablo  dimensions,  so  as  to  fonn 
a  number  of  separate  little  LaBiiis.  Tho  well-preserved  water- 
marks wliicli  are  everywhere  visiLlc\  iudicale  extreme  dry- 
ness, upon  which  dryness  most  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  die  counlry  depend.  Artemisia  scnib  (sedj^e-brush),  and 
grease-wood,*  alone  spring  from  the  dry,  parched  e»u*th,  except 
where  some  stream  of  nnusual  persistence  supports  a  row  of 
cotton-wood  t  trees,  and  a  few  acres  of  grass  alougf  its  edges. 
From  the  deconijKJsltion  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  soil  m  its  ingre- 
dieuts  is  very  fertile,  and,  wliere  irrigation  can  bo  supplied,  yields 
mast  abunJiUit  crops.  There  ixt*j  broad  level  districts,  however, 
called  by  the  settlers  "Alkali  Flats,"  which  are  covered  with 
gftltw,  usually  nitrate  of  soda,  and  are  thereby  rfudoretl  perfectly 
barren.  These  white  glistening  sheets  in  the  dry  unsteady 
atmosphere  of  the  desert,  form  the  most  tantalising  mirages  to 
whiL'b  u  thirsty  traveller  could  be  exposed.  At  certain  seasons 
they  are  covered  for  a  short  time  with  a  thin  coating  of  water — 
the  local  druiuage  of  the  surrounding  distriet — which  is  soon 
dissipated  by  the  sc-orching  sun. 

The  plateau  of  the  Basin  region  was  undoubtedly  the  last 
part  of  the  western  continent  raised  from  the  sea — the  last  from 
which  th«  (iulf  of  California  retirnl.  Even  nowsubU'rranean  fires 
are  active,  and  the  process  of  gradual  ujiheaval  may  still  be 
going  on.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  mud-volcanoes  are  still 
to  be  found  in  places,  huge  cracKs  in  the  earth's  surface  have 
occun*eil  within  thu  memory  of  living  men,  craters  recently 
active  dot  the  whole  district,  and  htft-springs  are  so  numerous 
that  I  have  counted  fifty-two  jets  of  8team  issuing  from  tlie 
ground,  like  pillars  of  smoke,  in  one  vnlley  alone. 

W'heu  the  "Great  Basin"  came  into  existence,  or  rather 
emerged  from  the  waters,  there  were  dry  lands  and  mountains 
east,  west,  and  north  of  it,  shntting  out  from  it  the  moisture  of 
the  Pacific  Ocenn,  iis  widl  as  any  that  might  travel  thither  from 
the  far-ofif  Gulf  of  Jlexieo.  The  climate  muy  he  considered  to 
have  been  then  not  unlike  that  of  the  present  time,  so  that  the 
rainfall  was  far  less,  even  in  the  new-born  **liasin  region," 
than  it  was  over  the  Colorado  Basin  in  its  primeval  state,  which 
was  then  waslied  by  broad  seiis.  The  effeet  of  these  elimatio 
peculiarities  was  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  never  fell 
ujKjn  this  Basin  region,  to  ferm  a  complete  system  of  drainage 
from  tiic  highest  lands  down  t*i  the  sea. 

We   can   easily  conceive   that  in  the  formation   of  an   ex- 
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drainage  system,  the  little  primitive  streams  form 
at  the  first  serious  obstacle  met  with  in  their  course. 
These  lakes,  when  full  to  overilowinir,  find  at  lenj^h  some 
outlet,  and  weiu  the  (iluinncl  of  exit  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  the  ohetacle  is  ovorcorne,  and  the  lake  drained.  Tims 
lake  after  lake  is  formed^  and  disappears  as  each  succeed- 
ing obstruction  is  cut  through,  until  the  independent  streanw, 
having  sought  the  lowf^  levels  of  tho  country,  unite  their 
waters  into  a  single  channel,  and  so  puss  into  tlie  sea.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  physical  formation  of  tlie  Great 
Basin  to  have  prevented  the  formation  of  one  great  river, 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  (vnlifornia,  either  as  an  inde- 
pentlent  streum  or  as  as  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  It 
not  because  the  *' Great  Basin"  is  really  a  complete  basin 
thout  an  outlet,  or  with  a  rim  presenting  an  insurmountable 
arrier  to  the  drainage,  that  its  waters  do  not  escape  to  tbc  sen, 
but  rather  because  It  is  not  a  single  basin  at  all,  lait  a  collection 
of  perhaps  hundreds  of  basins,  which  have  always  remainod  in 
their  primitive  isolated  condition,  each  with  its  stream  and  its 
lake  at  the  end  of  it,  and  bci-Jtuse  the  separate  streams  have 
never  had  force  enough  to  break  through  the  barriers  which  idl 
streams  have  at  first  to  encounter,  and  to  unite  their  waters, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  di'ainage-system.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  formerly  the  atmosphere  was  more  humid,  and  that  more 
ruin  fell,  for  the  remains  of  fresh-water  nhells  of  recent  sjMvies, 
covering  large  tracts  of  desert,  prove  the  existence  of  liikea 
much  greater  in  extent  than  auv  which  can  now  he  foun<l.  but 
instead  of  being  tille<l  to  overflowing,  and  breaking  thrnugh 
eir  barriers  to  the  sea,  these  Jakes  lost  more  water  by  evapo- 
tion  and  percolation  than  their  tributary  streams  supplied, 
1  thus  were  gradually  <lriefl  up. 

The  draiuat^e,  then,  of  the  **Gr<!at  Basin"  is  in  a  primitive 
ge,  and  avUI  probably  always  remain  so.  Wherever  there 
e  lofty  mountains,  there  we  are  pretty  certain  to  find  a  lake 
portionately  great.  If  the  lake  has  no  outlet,  it  of  necessity 
ntains  salt  water,  which  becomes  Salter  and  Salter  as  time 
advances,  from  the  concentration,  by  means  of  eva]>oration,  of 
the  salts  washed  into  it  from  the  decomposed  rocks  of  the 
mountains.  But  when  the  lake  has  an  outlet,  the  water  is,  as 
usual,  fresh.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  au  example  fif  the  ftirmer 
olaaa ;  Utah  Lake,  in  the  same  region,  of  the  latter.  Most  of 
the  lakes,  however,  are  not  perrannont ;  tliey  form  Lroail  sheets 
of  water  after  rain,  but  are  perfectly  dry  and  barren  during  the 
greater  pirt  of  thn  year.  They  vary  greatly  in  elevation  and 
size.    Great  Salt  Lake  exceeds  4.000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
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Sevier,  5000;  Lake  Tahae,  6250 
raid,  3040;  Wiliiamson's,  2388 


Sink,  1000 ;  and  Perry  Basin,  530. 
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Two  depressions,  at  least,  are  below  the  level  of  the  pf^a 
one  is  a  large  saHne  flat,  situated  a  little  north  of  the  Mexir&ii 
boondarv  line,  wliich  is  usually  called  Soda  Lake-  It  is  iibont 
70  feet  below  tide-water,  and  althouprh  nearly  alwavs  perfectly 
dry,  a  long  dyke,  known  as  IIardy*8  Colorado  or  ^'ew  Kivor, 
flows  through  the  dewrt  towards  it  when  the  (ireat  Colorado  is 
flooded.  I*eaviug  the  latter  stream  about  holf-way  l>etwecB 
Fort  Yuma  and  its  mouth,  it  receives  the  lutck-water  of  tirt 
Colorado,  flows  northward  across  the  boundary  line,  and  becomei 
lost  in  the  de&ert  before  reaching  Soda  Lake.  If  it  had 
suflicieiit  volume  this  large  depression  would  become  filled  witb 
fresh  water — a  very  desirable  results 

The  most  wonderful  depression,  however,  is  Death  Valley — 
the  sink  of  the  Amargoza — which  is  175  feet  below  the 
Although  this  depression  is  an  arid  desert,  an  enormous 
of  country  drains  into  it,  extending'  from  lat.  37°  to  the 
Bernardino  Mountains,  from  which  the  JInjave  River  rises,  aifi 
comprising  not  less  thim  30,000  square  miles.  At  first  sight  it 
might  a|>pear  that  the  existence  of  tliese  depreiwiuns  ratJier 
contradictci:!  what  I  have  said  ns  to  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  hydrograi'hic  peculiarities  of  this  "Basin  Itegion." 
But  a  glance  at  the  Colorado  Basin  at  once,  I  think,  decidei 
the  question.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  humid  climate  had  pioured 
abundant  rains  upou  the  tnhleland,  10(10  feet  high,  which 
separates  Death  \  alley  from  the  lowlands  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  A  line  Rhect  ot  water  would  covit  Death  Valley,  and 
this  lake  W(nrld  have  had  an  outlet  to  the  Kea  thntugh  the 
op|Xising  tableland.  If  7000  feet  of  tableland  yielded  ta 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  surely  1000  feet  of  similar 
formation  would  not  prevent  the  overflow  of  a  large  lake  from 
reaching  llie  coast. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  the  hirgf^st  in  the  "  Bnsin  Region,"  is  aboot 
sixty  miles  long,  by  ten  brood, — a  very  small  sheet  of  wateTt 
oomjmrcd  with  tlnj  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  Eastern  States,  or 
those  uf  Central  Africa.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  all 
around  it  to  prove  that  in  former  times  it  covered  an  area 
twice,  if  not  thrice,  as  great  as  it  occupies  at  present.  Of  late 
ywirs  this  Like  has  steadily  been  rising;  so  steadily,  that  if  this 
rise  continues,  thousands  of  acres  wliicli  arc  now  luke-shore  will 
soon  be  covered  again  with  water.  It  is  a  question  of  considei^ 
able  interest,  whether  the  large  tracts  of  land  now  irrigated  by 
the  Murmons  have  not   caused   tliis   result,  by   considerably 
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extending  the  area  of  eTaporating  surface,  and  increasing,  as  a 

Consequence,  the  yearly  rainfall. 

The  largi'i*t  Htreani  In  the  "Great  Basin"  is  the  Humboldt, 
which  is  more  than  500  nul&a  long,  and  passes  from  east  to  west 
across  the  entire  dlstriLt  at  its  northern  part  before  emptying 
into  Humboldt  Lake.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  siiid  to  be 
geijGrally  so  sandy  as  to  bo  worthless,  even  if  irrigated ;  but 
this  conclusion  way  be  preoiaturo,  for  many  of  the  lands  most 
]>nxluctive  when  irrigated,  look  sandy  and  utterly  wortliless  in 
their  parched  and  wild  condition.  Much  of  the  IJio  Grande 
valley  Dears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Reese  Hiver 
fertilizes  a  narrow  valley  of  about  lUO  miles  in  Icniith,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Basin,  in  which  are  several  agricultural  settle- 
meiiti?,  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Truckee,  Car^wn  River, 
Walker  River,  aud  some  others,  which  flow  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  lakes  in  the  desert,  .Vloug 
these,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Walisatch  Mountains,  a 
great  many  spots  are  favoured  with  enough  running  water  to 
supjiort  H  considerable  [xipulation ;  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
"  Great  Basin  '*  the  most  tempting  loculities  are  being  colonized 
and  settled  by  little  communities  of  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake 
city,  who  are  all  agriculturists  and  nothing  else.  If,  however,  the 
Great  Basin  had  only  these  attractions  to  hold  out  to  emigmnts 
it  would  be  a  region  of  as  little  interest  as  any  on  the  globe; 
but  amongst  these  barren  monotonous  ranges  lie  the  vast 
deposits  of  silver  ore,  which,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock 
lo(ie,  have  been  found  k)  be  scattered  throughout  the  eritire 
region.  The  lode  just  named  has  yielded,  in  the  four  years 
ending  AprU  Ist^  1861.;,  51,380,500  dollars,  or  u[avards  of 
11,000,OOUZ.  sterling.  Its  present  luinual  yield  is  about 
600,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  silver  (containing  more  or  less  gold), 
worth  about  4,000,000/.  sterling, — a  yield  which  exceeds  the 
present  yearly  total  of  all  the  silver  mines  in  Mexico.  One 
Mining  Company  alone — the  Sarage — last  year  (I8ti7)  paid  in 
dividends  a  larger  sum  than  tlmt  derived  from  all  tlie  metallic 
mines  of  England  and  Wales  put  together.  Atiy  day  we  may 
hear  of  another  "Veta  Madre"  (as  the  Mexicans  call  one  of 
these  wide  rich  veins)  being  discovered ;  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bit^in  is  as  yet  quite  unknown,  even  to  the  indefa- 
tigable praspectors  who  brave  all  privations  in  the  search  for 
the  precious  metals.  ^[^.  Ross  Brown,  in  his  last  report  on 
mining  operations  in  the  districts  west  of  the  Mississippi,  gives 
the  totid  }deld  of  the  gold-fields  of  California  for  the  year  that 
ia  passed  at  the  small  sum  of  25,000,(^00  dollars,  while  that  of 
Nevada  ia  20,000,000  dollars,  of  which  the  Comstock  lode  fur- 
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nished  about  14,500,000  dollars,  thus  leaving  the  larpe  amoi 
of  over  5,000,000  dollars  as  the  yield  of  the  newly-discov^ 
districts  scattered  throughout  the  Great  Basin. 

I  may  sav,  iu  couclusiou,  that  there  are  many  parts  of  thi 
Colorado  Basin  still  inviting:  exploration.  There  are,  at  let 
three  degrees  of  territory  lying  between  the  Mogollou  Moun- 
tain.H  on  the  west,  and  the  Ilio  Grande  del  Norte  on  the  East, 
quite  unliuown.  Small  bauds  of  Apaches,  however,  prowl  overi 
tliia  fertile  upland  country,  and  with  these  savages  it  is  alwa}'3 
war  to  the  death. 

West  of  this  district  Ilea  another,  drained  by  the  Aqua  Fria,, 
Rios  Verde.  8au  Francisco,  Salinas,  and  other  northern  brauchea  i 
of  the  Gila,  flowing  through  fertile  valleys  shut  in  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular   sides — canons    often    miles    in   width — unJ    once 
thickly  inhabited. 

Thero  13  another  vast  region  between  the  39th  and  36Ui 
paralh'ls  of  latitude  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which 
water  is  scarce,  but  hostile  Indians  are  few — this  is  essentially 
u  country  of  table-lands,  the  former  is  volcanic.  The  one  con- 
tains. pi*obablv,  no  mineral  wealth,  the  other  is  rich  in  the 
precious  metals  and  minerals. 

Then  there  is  the  5U0  miles  of  canon — the  Great  Canon  of 
the  Colorado.  If  James  White  [lassed  through  it  on  a  raft,  surelv 
at  high  water  two  parties  might  explore  it  thorouglily  by 
entering  one  by  Green  River,  the  other  by  Grand  River,  is 
India-rubbfr  boats  built  for  the  purpose. 

Lastly,  thei*e  is  much  of  Sonora  andCliihuahua  unexplored. 
Through  the  former  state  I  travelled  for  TOO  miles.  Both  arc 
well  worthy  of  a  visit,  aud,  as  the  trojncal  rains  reach  them,  tlie 
upland  n  gioiiB  are  fertile.  The  climate  is  uusurpassetl  through- 
out all  these  iuland  plateaux. 
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Tablb  of  DisTANaEs  and  Elevations  acroes  the  American  Contimkmt,  from  the 

Missouiti  RivEut  to  the  Tacifio  Oceax,  iiU)ut  tLu  '62ixd  iwrullul  of  latitude. 
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i. — On  the  FomutHon  of  Fjords,  Cawww,  Benches,  Prairies, 
and  Intermittent  Rivers,    By  Robeut  Bro^'N,  f.r.o.s,  &c. 

Srad,  M»rch  8,  18ft9, 

I  HAVE  classed  tho  seveml  physical  feflturea  enamerated  in 
\hti  title  of  this  communication  together,  not  only  becanse 
they  arc  all  found  in  the  same  peop^raphical  retrion,  but  because 
nmny  of  the  rauses  producing  tliem  are  mutuul,  and  necessary 
to  a  right  under«tancung  of  all  four. 

I,  Fjords. — Intersecting  tho  sea-coasts  of  various  portions 
of  the  world,  more  |uirticularly  in  northern  latitude^,  are  deep, 
narrow  inlets  of  the  sea,  surrounded  generally  by  high  prtr- 
cipitons  cJifts,  and  varying  in  length  from  y  or  3  miles  to  100 
or  more,  varioitsly  known  aa  **  inlets,"  "  (finals,"  **  ijorda "  and 
even,  on  the  westc-ru  shores  of  Scotland,  as  "  lochs/  The  na- 
ture of  these  inlets  is  everywhere  identical,  even  though  existing 
in  widely-distant  parts  of  the  world,  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  a 
common  orig^in.  On  the  extreme  north-wt-st  coast  of  America 
they  int4.^rseet  the  sea-line  of  British  Ojlumbia  to  a  depth,  ia 
some  cases,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  soundings  in  them 
showing  a  great  depth  of  water,  high  precipitous  walls  on  either 
side,  and  gencrnlly  with  a  valley  towards  the  head.  On  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  (jpposite  Inland  of  Vancouver  no  sncli  inlets 
are  foimd,  but  on  the  western  coast  of  the  same  island  they 
an*  again  found  in  perfection ;  shewing  that,  in  all  probability, 
Vancouver  Island  was  isolated  from  the  mainland  by  some 
throe  of  Naturn  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  "  canals  " 
on  the  British  Columbia  shore,  but  tltat  the  present  inlets  on 
the  western  shore  of  Vancouver  Island   formed,  at  a  former 

Seriofl,  the  sea-boanl  termination  of  the  mainland,  an<l  were 
ug  out  under  conditions   identical  with  those  wliich   subse- 
quently fonned  the  fjords  now  intersecting  the  coast. 

Jervis  Inlet  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  nearly  all  of 
these  inlets  here,  as  well  aH  in  cjIIkt  jtortions  of  the  world.  It 
extends  in  a  northerly  direction  for  more  than  40  iniU-s,  while 
its  width  rarely  exceeds  1-J  mile,  and  in  some  places  is  even 
less.  It  is  hemmed  in  on  ail  sides  by  mountains  of  the  most 
rugffed  and  stupendous  character,  rising  from  its  almost  j>erpen- 
dicular  shores  to  a  height  of  from  5tK»0  to  (iOOO  feet.  The  hardy 
pine,  where  no  other  tree  can  find  soil  to  sustain  life,  holds  but 
a  feeble  and  uncertain  tenure  here ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  whole  mountain  sides  tlenndrd  by  the  blasts  of  winter  or 
the  still  more  certain  destruction  of  the  avalanche  which  accom- 
panies the  thaw  of  summer.  Strikingly  grand  and  magnificent, 
there  is  a  solemnity  in  the  silence  and  utter  desolation  which 
prevails  here  during  tho  months  of  winter,  not  a  native,  not  a 
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liviug  thing  to  disturb  the  solitude;  and  thouri^h  iu  the  summer 
a  few  miserable  Indians  may  occasioTially  be  met  with,  and  the 
reverberating:  echoes  of  a  hundred  cataracts  disturb  the  silence, 
vet  tlio  iiofloiation  remains,  and  seems  inseparable  from  a  scene 
i^atiire  rn-ver  intended  as  tlie  abode  of  mau.  The  deptlis  below 
almost  rival  the  ln'i^ht-s  of  the  moimtain  summit  ;  bottom  is 
rarely  n.ached  under  200  fathoms,  even  close  to  the  shore,* 
The  deep  inlets  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  known  r&  fjords — a 
familiar  name,  now  applied  generally  to  such  breaks  in  the 
coast-line  —  are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  On 
the  coast  of  Greenland  are  again  found  similar  Sounds,  in- 
denting both  sides  of  that  inland  (?),  but  more  imrticularly  the 
western,  or  Davis  Strait  shore.  MoaJ,  ol"  these  inlets  are  thickly 
studdcnl  with  floating  icebergs,  and  others  are  so  densely  chokeu 
witli  them  as  to  receive  the  name  of  ice-fjords.  All  of  these 
fjoi'ds  form  the  highways  by  which  the  icebergs  float  out  from 
the  glaciers  at  their  heads,  whenever  these  [jrolougations  of  the 
great  mer  de  glace  of  Greenland  {the  '*  inland  iis  ")  reach  the 
sea.  After  a  lon^i:  and  careful  study  of  these  Ijorcla  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  where  thev  are  found,  1  have  e/.>me  to  the 
conclasion  that  wo  must  look  upon  f^laciers  as  tlie  material 
which  hollowed  them  in  such  on  uniform  manner.  Everywhere 
you  see  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  British  Columbian  fjord  of 
ice  action  ;  aud  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they 
were  at  one  time  the  beds  of  ancient  glaciers,  which,  grinding 
their  outward  course  to  the  sea,  scooped  out  these  inlets  of  tliia 
great  and  uniform  depth.  At  the  time  when  these  inlets  formed 
the  I>e<l8  of  glaciers,  the  coast  was  higher  than  now.  Wo  know 
that  the  coast  of  Greenland  is  now  falling;!  anJ*  supposing  that 
the  present  rate  of  de])ression  goes  on,  many  glacier  valleys  will 
in  course  of  time  become  ice-tjords.  After  having  seen  not  a 
little  of  the  abrading  action  of  ice  during  three  diflforent  visits 
to  the  Arctic  regions,  extending  in  circuit  fmm  the  Spitzbergen 
Sea  to  the  ujiper  roaches  of  Baflin's  Bay  and  westward  and 
southward  to  the  "  i\Ieta  Inco^^nita  "  of  Frobisher,  1  cannot  side 
with  those  geologists  who,  judging  ice  action  merely  fnjra  what 
is  seen  of  the  comparatively  puny  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  other 
European  ranges,  are  inclined  to  under-estimate  the  abradin«: 
power  of  the  g)*icier.  I  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  pretend 
to  assert  thwt  the  valleys  in  which  glaciers  in  the  Arctic  regions 
(or  elsewhere)  now  lie  were  origiually  formed  by  tlie  glacier. 

•  'Vancouver  laland  Pilot,'  p.  139  (Richards). 

t  III  a  pajx-r  'On  tbv  Llcvatiou  aud  Utrprebsiuu  of  the  Greeuland  Const/  read 
10  the  BiitUh  i^asocialioD  &t  Kxetur  (IBti^),  1  have  given  what  1  cousider  to  be 
the  true  explainilioa  of  ihe  ieeininglj  coutradiclorj-  siatemeuta  on  this  tuhjcct 
among  wniera  on  the  Arctic  regions. 
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On  the  eontrary,  I  am  at  one  with  those  who  l>elieve  that  these 
rents  were  chiefly  due  to  the  volcanic  disturbanres  which 
threw  up  the  mouutttin  ranges,  and  that  the  glacier  merely 
took  advanttiije  of  the  depression.  However,  by  long  abrasion 
it  hollowed  out  the  valley  into  the  Ibnn  we  now  see  it  in  the 
QokIs  under  description.  At  this  present  day,  not  far  from  tb© 
head  of  most  of  these  inlets,  glaciers  are  found  in  the  Coast 
Range  and  Cascade  mountains  in  British  Columbia;  and  alonf; 
l)oth  ranires  marks  of  old  glacier  ac^tiou  can  be  8<^n  2000  to  3000 
feet  below  their  summits,  and  even  ne^r  the  sea-margin.  Such 
a  depression  of  the  coast,  with  the  presence  of  the  lower  tempera- 
ture then  prevailing,  would  fill  tlie>k3  fjords  with  glaciers.  I 
may  add,  that  though  Professor  Whitney,*  ou  the  most  hearsay 
evidence,  seems  inclined  to  tliiuk  that  the  Northern  Drift  is  not 
found  over  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  it  certainly 
exists  in  a  well-<levelope'i  cnmlition- 

2.  CaSoxs.  —  This  couveuient  word,  of  Hispano- American 
origin,  is  used  extensively  all  over  the  Pacific  to  express  the 
hign  perpendicular  clefts  through  which  many  of  tiie  rivers 
of  the  AVest  flow  often  for  miles.  These  canons  are  generally 
found  wliere  the  river  breaks  through  some  mountain-nmge, 
or  other  obstruction  of  a  like  nature,  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
Such  are  the  canons  of  tfie  8tiken  in  Alaska;  the  caiion  of  the 
Fnuser  in  British  Columbia ;  the  gorges  of  the  (!ohimbia, 
Wisconsin  and  Canadian,  or  the  Canon  of  the  Colorado  in 
New  Mexico.  An  examination  of  tbese  caiions  shews  them 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  force  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
throiigb  thcrn,  when  these  rivers  contained  (as  there  is  every 
evidence  to  prove  they  did  at  one  time)  a  greater  body  of 
water  than  at  present.  During  the  time  when  these  gluciera 
covered  the  sides  of  the  Casca*le  and  other  range?i  adjoining 
these  rivers,  a  groatlT-increastHl  amruint  of  precipitation  would 
swell  the  volume  of  the^e  streams,  enabling  them  to  score 
deeply  the  surface  of  the  plateau,  and  *'  forc«  mountain  barriers 
to  reach  the  ocean,  cutting  deep  channels  in  its  shores  where 
wo  now  find  them."  These  rivers  scorn  at  one  time  to  have 
been  merely  the  outlets  of  great  lakes,  which  eni[»tied  them- 
selves into  the  ocean  by  one  or  more  small  rivulets,  creep- 
ing through  the  opposing  barrier  of  mountains  by  rocky  gorges 
or  volcanic  clet^.  Gradually  they  seem  to  liave  enlarged 
these  clefts  until  a  greater  body  flowed  through  them.  Some 
of  the  lesser  emptiei^  were  cut  off,  and  joined  their  volume 
to  the  main  stream,  giving  it  importance  and  strength,  until, 
iu  the  course  of  ages,  they  graved  their  record  in  the  huge 


*  *  Proo.  Cnlifoniia  Acad.  ScieDce^'  vol.  iii.  p.  37S. 
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rooky  canons  through  which  they  now  flow, — the  great  de- 
8cen(lant8  of  the  huniblfi  outlets  by  wliich  thev  once  found  their 
way  to  the  (country  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Cascade  Mountains 
and  to  the  Pacific  It  appears  tliat  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 
West  have,  at  one  time  or  another^  cliaiiged  their  course  and 
bed,  Some  of  these  changes  st>eni  to  have  occurred  in  very 
remote  times,  prior  to  the  present  arranji^ement  of  the  supeiv 
■ficial  formations.  At  all  events^  the  gold  miner  every  now  and 
again  comes  upon  these  old  river-beds  in  the  course  of  running 
his  drifting-tiiiinels  or  Binking  his  mining-shafts.  They  look 
,eagerly  fur  thc-m,  as  they  are  generally  rich  in  gold.  Other 
changi'S  seem  to  have  occurred  in  very  recent  times,  and  seem 
to  have  hi.»en  maiiily  owing  either  to  the  causes  1  have  at- 
tempted to  ponrtray,  or  to  some  volcanic  action,  resulting  in  its 
throwing  the  river  out  of  its  former  course  into  a  new  channel. 
Such  is  the  Grande  CouUe  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  well  known 
to  all  voyageurs.  1  have  spoken  of  the  groat  canon  of  the 
Colorado  Uivcr,  of  which  the  first  published  accoimt  is  con* 
taiued  in  the  work  of  Casteuada,  giving  a  description  of  the 
expedition  of  Don  Francisco  Vasquez  do  Coronado  in  search  of 
the  "iSeven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  in  1540-1,  durint;  which  time  they 
discovered  this  river,  and  named  it  the  Rio  dd  Tison.  The  walls 
of  tills  caiiou  are  probably  5U00  feet  in  height,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  rtvcr  traverses  a  magnificent  deHle  of  this  de- 
Bcriptiau  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  the  efieot  of  the  scenery  may 
be  imagined.  Many  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a  pfirty  of  trappers 
built  a  large  lx*at,  and  made  tlie  attempt  to  descend  the  river 
through  the  dolile  of  the  caiion,  and  were  never  heard  from 
afterwards.  They  probably  dashed  their  boat  in  pieces,  and 
were  lost  by  being  precipitated  over  siinktm  rocks  or  high  falls. 
In  1857,  Lieutenant  Ives,  of  the  United  States  army,  attempted 
the  exploration  of  this  great  gorge  with  a  light-draught  steamer, 
but  without  success;  and  in  1805  another  attempt  was  made, 
but  resulted  in  equally  unfruitful  results.*  Its  descent  is  said 
to  have  been  recently  accomplished  by  an  adventurous  tra- 
veller, who,  in  the  desperation  consequeut  on  his  pursuit  by 
Indians,  made  his  escape  through  that  dangerous  outlet  An 
almost  equally  stupendous  canon  is  that  of  the  IWl  River  of  the 
South.  Tiiis  canon  shows  that  these  remarkable  defiles  were 
not  formed  by  auy  paroxysmal  convulsion  of  nature,  for  when 
a  tributary  stream  enters  the  main  river  it  passes  through  ft 
tributary  canon.     The  action  of  rivers  in  forming  such  gorges 
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*  III  Angust,  1S65,  I  Bent  a  detailed  accoimt  of  this  attempt  to  Sir  Roderick  I., 
MurehisoD ;  bat  it  met  the  faie  of  many  socb  docuoieots,  and  never  reached  tutu. 
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as  these  in  geolofrical  and  modem  times  is  an  important  but 
mucli-neglected  subject  in  geology.* 

3.  Benches. — On  the  bunks  of  many  rivers  of  the  western  slope 
of  the  Kocky  Mnnnt«ins  are  found  curious  terrace  "  benches,"  not 
unlike  in  general  ujijiearaiice  to  the  famous  "paruUtd  Uoada 
of  Glen  Roy,"  but  (without  stirring  up  Huch  debat*^able  ground) 
altogetlier  different  in  diameter.  Thefti>  lx?rcheH  arc  always 
found  to  the  ea&t  of  the  Cascade  ftfounliuns^  and  are  well  seea 
at  Lilloet,  on  Fraser  River,  in  Britisii  Columbia,  Lord  Miltott 
and  Dr.  Cheadle  figure  them  in  their  *North-West  Passage  by 
Land/  us  «^^'ii  at  this  point.  Thuso  benches  are  gcnemlly  fiat 
and  of  a  good  soil,  though,  as  ever}-where  else  to  the  east  of  the 
Cascades,  very  dry.  From  what  1  have  already  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  Canons,  I  need  scarcely  enter  into  any 
long  explanation  of  their  origin,  as  it  is  at  once  self-evident,  if 
thf*  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  formation  of  the  clefts  just 
namcfl  is  correct.  Li  a  word — these  benches  were  formed  when 
the  Fraser  (or  other  river)  was  a  lake,  only  emptied  by  some 
little  streflms  (or  a  stream),  now  and  then  gathering  stivngth, 
and  as  barrier  after  barrier  was  broken  down,  these  lynches  mark 
the  successive  stages  of  the  lowering  of  the  lake's  margin,  until  it 
finally  sunk  into  the  channel  of  the  river.  I  have  supposed 
these  breaks  to  bave  occurrixl  at  intervals,  as  some  jx>rtion  of 
the  wall  of  the  gorge  gave  way.  This  level  may  have  continued 
for  years,  it  may  be  centuries,  when  another  break  happened, 
and  80  on;  the  height  of  the  "bench"  marking  the  character 
of  the  gap  made  each  time.  These  breaks  may  have  been 
(indeed  no  doubt  were)  assisted  by  the  volcanic  disturbances, 
which  at  a  comparatively  Iftte  period,  seem  to  have  riven  all 
the  country  iu  that  region,  and  volcanoes  in  the  mountains 
through  which  these  rivers  fiow  were  doubtless  the  active 
agents  of  these  disruptions. 

The  same  "benches"  can  l>e  seen  more  or  less  distinctly 
wlierever  the  physical  contour  of  the  country  is  the  same,  or 
where  a  river  is  barred  from  reaching  the  sea,  under  similar 
conditions  to  what  the  Fraser  bears  to  the  Cascade  range.  That 
thei?e  benches  were  not  connected  with  glacier  action  is  shown 
(among  other  proota)  by  the  rich  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
totid  absence  of  moraines,  or   utber  marks   of  glacier   action. 


•  The  late  Profeswir  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amheral,  IT.  S.  America,  has  pnbliRhed 
a  memoir  "  On  the  Erosions  of  the  Earth's  Surfac*,  especially  b_v  Rivers.*  in  '  The 
Siuilhsoniau  Contributions  to  Knowledge/  vol.  ix.  ;  but  this  lrL*atiKe  [  nm  unable, 
in  the  plac«  where  this  papcT  is  written,  to  refer  lo. — a  matier  which  1  the  more 
reprl  a»  I  am  convinced,  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  venerable 
author'ftodier  researches,  thai  Umustcoutaiainaajr  strikiajjly  original  observatio&fi. 
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These  broadly  raarked  "benches"  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  some  terraces  found  on  vanous  rivers,  such  as  the  Columbia, 
&c^  to  the  west  of  the  Cascades.  These  terraces  are  probably 
connected  with  glacier  action  when  the  month  of  that  river  was 
hollowed  for  more*  than  a  hundred  mih^B  of  a  p^eat  and  uniform 
depth.  The  channel  of  the  Golden  Gate  (San  Francisco)  has 
a  maximum  depth  of  nearly  50  fathoms,  herng  greatest  imme- 
diately in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  chain,  through  which  it  is 
cut,  while  tho  Imr  wiiliout,  untl  ihf".  bay  within,  are  silted  up  to 
within  luss  than  10  fathoms  of  the  surface.  The  straits  of  Car- 
quines,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento,  have  a  maximum 
depth  of  18  fathoms,  and  in  the  h'ne  of  the  range  which  l>ounds 
them  an  average  deptli  of  14.  Dr.  Newbc*rry*  thinks  that 
these  phenomena  are  due  to  glacier  action  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  that  which  hollowed  out  the  fjords;  and  on  the  whole 
there  seems  some  reason  to  accept  his  theory,  with  reserva- 
tions. In  iMiasing  down  the  Columbia  from  the  l*ailes  (Lat. 
45^  35'  55'^  N.,  Long.  120''  55'  w.)  to  the  Cascades,  a  curious 
feature  is  seen,  which  though  scarcely  strictly  coming  under 
any  of  the  heafiings  of  this  paper,  is  yet  interesting,  as  help- 
ing to  exphiin  some  of  the  phcnonipna  of  bench  and  eafEon. 
Under  the  water  can  be  seen,  .stamling  upright  and  finnly 
rooted  in  tixe  soil,  the  remains  of  a  forest  of  Abies  Do^tglasii 
(Lindl.).  General  Fremont  noticed  this  in  his  voyage  down 
the  river,  and  attribut4:d  it  to  a  landslip.  This  explanation  may 
be  easily  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  must,  1  think,  though  gene- 
rally received  without  investigiUion,  give  way  to  a  totally 
dift'erent  one.  The  vicinity  of  the  Cascade  exhibits  marks  of 
recent  volcanic  action  and  disturbance  of  the  traps.  The 
Indians  even  siiy  tliat,  at  one  time,  live  river  Uf^ed  to  flow  under 
an  archway,  but  that  during  an  eruption  of  Moimt  Adams  this 
bridge  was  thrown  down,  Ibrmiug  an  island  in  the  centre,  and 
helpmg  to  give  rise  to  the  "  Cascades."  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  furm  a  dam  in  the  water,  raiding  its  waters  above 
the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  submerging  the  forest  which 
grew  down  to  its  margin.  The  very  recent  date  of  this  sub- 
mergence is  shown  by  the  sound  character  of  the  woofl.  The 
'*  bench"  is  also  well  figured  in  the  plate  of  the  Caiiou  of  Psuc- 
see-qte  Creek  (Oregon)  in  volume  vi.  p.  85  of  the  *  Pacific 
liailroml  8urveya'  f 

4.  pRAiuiEs. — The  central  portion  of  the  American  continent, 
as  indeed  of  Asia  and  Africa  (witness  the  great  **  ^tepp^s  "  and 
tho  "  Saliara  "}  is  almost  treeless,  and  with  a  corres|>oudingly 

•  '  Pacific  Railroad  Sarreyg,*  toI.  vi.  p.  43. 

t  On  this  subject,  sec  also  Hector,  in  the  *  Qnarlcrly  Jcmrnal  of  the  Geological 
Society/  1863,  p.  39». 
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gmall  rainfall.  The  Casoadns  aiid  the  Ro^ky  Mountnina  pre- 
vent the  moisture-laden  breezes  of  the  Pucifio  from  n*acuing 
the  tracts  under  their  special  influence,  and  the  distance  of 
great  prairios  from  tho  sr^a-board  of  the  Atlantic,  renders  the 
moist  wind  of  Uttlo  infiueuee  before  reaching  the  country  over 
which  the  great  "  plaius  "  extend.  East  of  the  Missinsippi  the 
rainfall  is  greater,  and  here  we  have  an  almost  unbroken  forest. 
Between  the  CaHcades  and  the  J{«M!ky  Mountains,  tor  tlio  same 
reason,  trees  are  scarce  and  the  climate  dry;  so  much  so,  that 
some  portions  of  the  coimtry  are  b'ttle  better  than  desert, 
while  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  former  range,  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forest  and  fertile 
BoiL 

Along  the  line  where  the  treeless  and  forest  districts  meet, 
local  causes  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees.  Belts 
of  timber  border  the  streams,  and  cover  the  moro  porous  and 
absorbent  soils,  while  level  eurfiices,  with  fine  and  unjH>rous  soils, 
sometimes  very  wet,  and  sometimes  very  dry,  siintain  only  a 
growth  of  grass,  which  could  endure  tlie  alternations  fatal  to 
trees.  Annual  tires  Imve  had  their  influence  in  oxtonding  the  area 
of  grassy  surface,  and  over  murh  of  their  middle  ground,  by 
man's  intervention,  the  causes  limiting  the  growth  of  tree^  could 
be  removetl,  and  the  forest  area  extended.  The  forces  of  nature 
are  here  so  nicely  balanced,  that  slight  causes  would  make  one  or 
the  other  preponderate.  The  many  theories  which  attribute 
prairies  to  other  causes  than  the  want  of  water  are  wholly 
en*oneous,  aud  of  only  local  value.  On  the  gi'oat  prairies 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  every  variety  of  soil  and  surfaeo  fails  to 
sustain  trees,  and  only  a  change  of  ebmatic  conditions  will 
there  change  the  grass-covered  surface  to  forest.* 

It  would,  however,  be  generalising  on  very  imperfect  data 
[vere  we  to  conclude  that  all  grassy  land  known  vaguely  under 
;tlie  term  "prairie,"  was  formed  under  the  same  conditions;  for 
[to  the  west  of  the  Cascades  arc  also  prairies  of  some  extent,  due 
jto  totally  diflerent  causes.  The?^c  West  of  the  Cascade  **  Prairies ' 
iluay  be  shortly  enumerated  uthUt  three  heads; — 

(1.)  "Tide  lands"  overflowed  Ly  the  tide  only  at  its  highest 
periods,  and  of  excellent  soil.  These  are  almost  invariably 
jotmd  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  the  absence  of  trees  upon 
them  is  due  to  the  overHow  by  sidt  water,  or  the  coldness 
of  the  mountain  flood,  which  must  sap  the  roots  cf  deeply 
growing  plants  like  trees. 

(2.)  Other  small  prairies  are  found  along  the  sources  of 
rivers,  particularly  mountains  always  marshy  from  sj^rings,  and 

•  J.  5.  Newberry,  "On  the  Origin  of  Prairies,"  'Trausactions  of  the  American 
Scientific  Auociation/  1866  (Buffiiio  Meeiiugj,  and  FMter's  *  MiMissippi  Valley.' 
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producing  a  growth  of  plants  almost  identical  with  those  at 
tOUOO  fort  on  tho  mouutaiiia  of  NortL-Wcst  America  or  on  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America.  The  •*  Cranberry 
swamps  "  are  of  this  nature. 

(3.)  Dry  prairies — with  rich  black  vegetable  loam — said  to 
be  sometimes  too  rii-h  for  wheat.  On  Whidby's  Island  and 
other  places  on  l)e  Fucas  Straits,  such  as  Orcas  and  I?ian  Juan 
Islands,  are  prairies  of  this  description,  which  thouj^h  now  liigh 
above  water,  appear  to  have  beim  formed  of  a  depasit  from  some 
river  when  tlie  distribution  of  bind  and  water  wus  difiereut  from 
what  it  is  now.  The  Nisqually  plains,  the  Great  Willamette 
Prairie,  kc\  are  examples.  They  are  genendJy  thinly  scattered 
with  oak  (Querctis  Garri/anus),  and  with  a  very  clmracteriatic 
gronp  of  plants,  rarely  or  never  found  out  of  such  tracts.  Often 
scattered  with  lakes  and  clumps  of  trees,  their  purk-Iike  cha- 
racter has  been  frequently  noticed  and  admired.*  A  modifica- 
tion of  this,  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  tide  lauds,  is  seen  in  strips 
of  sand,  gra^a  hinds  covered  witli  coarse  gra.-^  found  at  various 
places  along  the  coast,  and  distinguished  by  such  plants  a8 
Ahronia  arenaria,  A,  umheUata,  Orohus  lUioralis,  Fratiseria^ 
Calydegia^  &c.  These  dry  prairies  are  scattered  tlirough  the 
forest  land,  such  as  tho  Squak  Prairie,  near  tN'atlle,  in 
Wasluiigton  Territory,  and  even  the  Willamette  Prairie  in 
Oregon  must  be  classed  as  of  this  nature.  The  Comox  Prairie 
in  Vancouver  Island,  the  Cowichau  Prairies  in  the  same 
island,  tVc,  are  also  of  a  similar  chaiiict(»r.  What  strikes 
one  particularly  is  the  abruptness  with  which  the  forest  enda^ 
giving  these  prairies  almost  the  appearance  of  "clearings" 
in  the  forest.  They  can  certainly  Ixi  produced  by  no  climatic 
or  terreHtriid  peculiarities,  as  the  ueigliijouring  forest  is  sub- 
ject to  inlliiences  in  every  reejKjet  the  same.  I  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Cooper,  to  whose  excellent  work  on  the  *  Natural 
History  of  Wasbington  Territory'  1  have  beeu  much  indebted, 
that  these  pmiries  l»ear  the  mark  of  having  beeu  at  one  time 
much  greater,  and  that  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  pro- 
duced by  burning,  either  through  the  Indians,  or  by  the  forest* 
catching  fire.  I  know  that  in  various  places  the  forest  is  now 
covering  tracts  which  within  tlie  memory  of  nmn  were  grassy 
prairies  on  which  the  Indians  gra^^  their  horses ;  and  on  tlie 
Nisqually  prairies,  only  as  far  back  as  1847.  several  seamen  and 
ofliceis  of  one  of  iLB.iM/s  vessels,  then  lying  in  l*uget  Souudi 
were  buried  on  the  prairie.     Their  graves  ore  now  in  a  dense 


•  Wilke«, '  Exploring  Expedition  ;'  Lord,  *  Naturalist  in  British  Columbia,'  and 
in  *  Temple  Bar,'  Oct.,  18C6 ;  SSucklejr  aod  Cooper, '  Nat.  Hist.  WwUiu^toD  Tcrri- 
lory,'  fcc 
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thicket  of  troos.  Other  prairies,  such  as  most  of  the  Willmnette 
Prairicfi,  appe^ir  never  to  have  been  covered  by  forest,  and  great 
changes  seem  to  have  occurred  since  these  were  formed,  Several 
species  of  animals  if  not  confined  to  tlio  pniirics  are  yet  quite 
characteristic  of  thoin,  such  as  the  gopher  (Tluimomtja  Dmi^/tasii, 
Bich.),  meadow  mice  (Jaculus  Uiul&omu^,  Zimm,),  sewellel 
{A^odoniia  leporiruit  Rich.),  and  the  prairie  mole  (Hesperomya 
awierus,  Buird),  These  animals  are  principally  seen  on  the 
Kisqually  prairie,  and  seem,  like  certain  plants  found  there,  to 
have  wandertnl  from  the  east  of  the  mountains.* 

On  some  of  these  prairies  are  peculiar  mounds  of  gravel  and 
soil,  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  some  tidal  influ- 
ence when  thoHc  prairies  were  covered  l»y  the  sea.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  formation  of  Western  prairies  is  very  interesting, 
but  would  lead  me  into  discussion  foreign  to  my  subject,  bo  that 
1  can  ordy  touch  on  what  would  require  a  volume  specially 
to  treat  of.t 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  in  Southern 
Oregon  and  other  parts,  the  south  side  of  a  hill  is  generally  bare, 
while  the  north  is  covered  with  vegetation,  a  fact  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Indian  skirmisher. 

5.  Inteuuittent  Rivers, — All  the  great  riversof  Xorth-West 
America  rise  either  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  some  of  its 
tributary  spui-s,  and  though  the  Cascade  Range  gives  various 
tributaries  to  tho  rivei's  which  flow  into  the  Pucilic.  mme  of  them, 
will)  the  exception  of  the  W' illaniette.  Rogue  River,  Chehalis.  and 
some  SDialltr  streams,  have  their  source  in  the  Casciide  Range: 
indeed  the  fonner  unites  with  the  larger  Columbia,  and  under 
tlmt  name  reaches  the  ocean.  Only  one  river  of  the  slightest 
consequence  rises  on  the  eastern  or  arid  side  of  the  mountains, 
viz.,  the  Deschutes,  which,  after  keeping  along  near  tlie  base  of 
the  mountains,  dashing  over  falls  and  between  hi^h  rocky  walls, 
joins  the  C\»luinbia  just  above  the  "Dalles"  of  tlie  latter  river. 
Some  indeed  (like  the  Klamath)  take  their  rise  in  lakes,  fed  by 
streams  from  the  mountains,  and  gathering  strength  find  their 
way  to  the  Raciflc  through  some  of  tlie  bntkou  portions  of  the 
chain  immediut(dy  souUi  of  the  42nd  jiaralhd  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  only  the  great  rivers  such  as  the  Columbia,  whirh  gather- 

•  Cooper,  Uie.  Ht, 

t  i  bare  described  thcw  WMtvrn  Prsiriw,  mnd  other  poinU  in  the  plnrBtcel 
geography  of  >tortli-\Vi'e>t  America,  more  fully  in  a  nu'inoir  eiititU*d  '*  Das  IiiDere 
der  Vaucouver  Iiie>el "  (Peterman's 'GoognipUi&cbe  MitUieiiuiisen,*  Heftea  i.-iii. 
Isfl9),  Ui  a  paper  "Ou  Ihe  Geographical  Dislrihutioa  of  the  Coniferx  and 
Gneuceo!"  ('Traiii.  Botanical  Sooieiy,  Edinburgh,  vol.  x.  p.  175);  in  another, 
*' Uu  the  GtfOgniphical  Distributinn  and  Phyiical  Characteristics  of  the  Coal 
Fields  of  Norih-Wcst  America  "  ('  Trans.  Kdin.  Geological  Society,'  1868-9),  iaan 
official  report  uf  my  '  Kxploraliotis  iu  V'uDcouver  Island'  in  18H4  (Victoria,  V.  L, 
ltj6A),  and  ia  a  aep&rate  work  oow  publishing,  entitled  *  Horac  Sylvauic.' 
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ing  tribntiiries  on  every  hand,  bucL  as  the  Snake  (the  SuptJn  or 
Lewis  River  of  the  older  travellers),  the  Kootane,  the  Flathead^ 
(fee,  can  muster  strength  to  cross  the  "  great  desert "  or  **  busin/* 
and  reach  the  ocean  in  triumph.  The  smaller  ones  are  less 
fortunate  and  are  swallowed  up  iu  this  Sahara  of  the  west,  ^rvdu- 
ally  lessening  and  lessening  until  they  are  lost  iu  the  sand. 
Such  are  the  "sinks"  of  Carsous  and  Hunibaldt  rivers  to  the 
sontli,  Sometimes  these  rivers  rise  and  sink  several  times  in 
the  course  of  a  few  miles,  and  their  coiirKe  can  only  he  laid  down 
by  alternate  dotted  and  "full  "  lines.  At  least  we  suppose  them 
to  be  the  same  river,  for  in  this  strange  cavernous  region  another 
curious  phenomenon  presents  itself,  viz.,  that  of  small  rivers 
springing  cold  and  clear,  like  Minerva  full  armed  from  the  brain 
of  Jove,  right  from  Mother  earth,  without  undergoing  any  of 
the  prelimiuarv  operations  which  their  slow-going  sisters  siiifer 
iu  older  lands,  but  again,  after  da^^cribing  a  sullen  course,  making 
fertile  some  oasis  in  the  desert,  disappearing  at  once  under  the 
ground.  An  even  still  more  curious  feature  presents  itself  in 
some  of  the  creeks  flo>A'ing  from  tho  snows  of  the  Cascades; 
down  their  eastern  slope  somotimes  in  tho  forenoon  we  would 
encamp  by  the  side  of  a  stream  with  but  barely  suflicient  water 
for  camp  purposes,  but  on  returning  in  the  evening  found  it 
roaring  and  crashing  along  so  full  of  water  as  to  render  the 
fording  of  it  a  matter  of  difHculty,  and  again  in  the  morning 
wouM  tind  it  almost  dry,  with  the  marks  of  last  night's  flood 
visible  on  tlie  wet  sand  and  gravel.  I  see  that  General  Marcy 
narrates  a  similar  circnioistance  when  exploring  the  Red  River 
of  the  South,*  but  failed  to  account  for  it,  though  I  believe  that 
the  explanation  I  am  about  to  give  will  be  fuuud  not  very  far 
from  tno  truth.  These  streams  head  in  high  mountains,  and 
the  sun  is  not  of  sufficient  powt-r  to  melt  the  snow  which  fonuB 
their  volume  until  late  in  the  day,  when  they  gttther  force,  and 
again  decrease  after  sunset  until  they  are  almost  diy.  1  have 
seen  muleteers  near  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta  (14,400  feet)  in 
North  California  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  creek,  like  the 
children  of  Israel  for  tho  smiting  of  the  rock  ;  and  it  was  some- 
times long  after  dark  before  the  stream  would  be  heard  rushing 
down  its  former  dry  bed.  So  familiar  was  this  phenomenon  that 
sufficient  water  for  breakfast  would  be  saved  over  night,  knowing 
that  the  creek  would  be  almost  dry  Ijcforc  morning, 

Jn  this  paper,  for  the  sake  of  coucisenctis,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  present  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  rather 
tlian  the  data  on  which  these  deductions  were  founded.  I  trust, 
however,  tlmt  I  have  to  some  extent  presented  sulJif'ient  facts  to 


*  *  Armj  Life  od  the  Border'  <,1866),  p.  18ft. 
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estiLblLsli  the  poinU  at  which  I  have  boon  aiming,  riz : — 1.  Fjords         I^^H 
are   in   almost  every   case   ideutieal    iu    foriuutron,   and   were          ^^^| 
the  beds  of  former  glaciers.     2.  Canons  are   formed  by  the         |^^| 
action  of  river  crirrcuta      3.  Benches  are  the  marks  of  the         ^^^| 
Huccessive  levels  of  the  river  when  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  and         ^^^| 
the  successive  levels  are  the  results  of  the  sudden  breaking         ^^H 
down  of  barriers  tending  eventually  to  form  the  present  citrions,         ^^H 
4.  Pkaiiiies  in  the  interior  of  America  are  due  to  the  cause         ^^^| 
which  renders  arid  the  greater  portictn  of  the  interior  of  conti-        ^^^| 
nent^  viz.,  want  of  rains.    5.  Intekmittent  IIivebs  are  the         ^^H 
result  of  the  dryness  of  the  great  basin  owing  to  the  moist         ^^H 
breezes  of  tiie  Piieiflc  being  intercepted  by  the  peaks  of  the         ^^H 
Cascade  Mouutuiu.<,  tlte  melting  of  the  snows,  and  othet  minor         ^^H 
causes,  and  the  *'  sinks"  of  rivers  are  due  to  these  same  causes         ^^H 
(especially  the  drouglit),  und  tlie  volcauic  cavernous  character         ^^H 
of  the  country.                                                                                         ^^| 

yni.—Aceount  of  the  Swedish  North-Polar  Empediiion  of  1868,        ^^| 
under  the  Command  of  A.  E.  NordensktOld  and  P'r.  W.  von        ^^H 
OiTER.    By  A.  E.  NoRDENSKiOLD  and  Fr.  \\,  VON  Otter.           ^^| 

Ready  March  32,  1869.                                                           ^^^ 

The  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  polar  regions  has  been        ^^| 

of  late  years  prosecuted  in  Sweden  with  so  much  interest  that,         ^^H 

,      exclusive  of  the  present  year's  undertaking,  no  less  than  three  *         ^^H 

*  These  irere  the  following: —                                                                                           ^^^B 
I'U  ExiKdiiion  of  1858.  fitted  out  at  the  exp*nM  of  Otto  Torell.    The  foUowiug           ^^H 
geutlenieii  took  part  iu  tim  uD(iert&king:  O.TorvIl,  A.  E.  Nonleuskiold,  A.Qveuuer-            ^^^H 
stedt.    The  ExprditJoD  visited  the  western  cofl»tofSpitzhergeo,aud  brought  home            ^^^H 
considerable  soologieal  and  guolog:i(!al  CDlIt-cciong.                                                            ^^^H 
The  Expedition  of  1H0I,  fitted  oui  at  the  public  expense.     The  gentlemen  who            ^^^H 
took  part  in  the  expedition,  besides  the  proposer  and  chief,  O,  Torell.  were  A.  von           ^^^H 
Goe»,  A.  T.  Matmgren,  V,   A.   Smitt,  U.  von  Yhlen,  zoologists  and  botanists  ;            ^^^H 

B.  LiUieboiik  atid  W.  Kugleustjerna,  comiuandere  of  the  vessels  ;  C  W.  Btom&trand,           ^^^H 

C.  Chydeoius,  N.  Duuer  Mud  A.  K.  Nordeuskiuld  for  geological  and  physictd  iu-           ^^^^| 
1       vestigadons.    The  expedition  visited,  in  both  vessels,  the  western  and  northern           ^^^H 
1        coasts  of  Spitzbergvn,   made  exteuiive  journeys  iu  boats  for  the  purpose  of  con-           ^^^^| 
!       stnicting  a  topographical  and  gtrulogical   map  of  the  group  of  islands,  and  of          ^^^H 

examining  the  nuriberu  part  of  the  tiiaiignlution  for  degree-uieasuring,  which  the           ^^^H 
present  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Geneml  E.  Sabine,  as  early  as  182G,  pro-           ^^^| 
posed  to  get  executed,  in  these  high  northern  regions,  and  lasUy  brought  home           ^^^H 
with  them  a  collection  of  materinU  for  studying  the/aun^i,/ora,ttnd  geology  of  the            ^^^H 
islands,  probablv  not  surpassed  in  coinpleteuess  by  any  similar  coUcctious  from           ^^^H 
disiricto  i^ituateJ  at  ^o  great  a  distance  from  the  centres  of  civilisation.                              ^^^H 
77ic  Expedition  of  18G4,  rilled  out  at  the  public  expense,  chiefly  for  the  purpose           ^^^^ 
of  continuing  tlie  survey  for  the  messuremeul  of  the  degree.     The  gentlemen            ^^^H 
who  took  part  la  the  undcrtakiDg  were  A.  £.  Nonienskiold,  chief.  N.  Ptiner  and          ^^^| 
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separate  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  from  this  country  to 
the  arctic  seas.  AVhen  Nordenskiold  last  winter  again  brought 
forward  a  proposal  for  a  uew  expedition,  on  a  different  plan, 
which  was  to  set  out  in  the  autumn  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Spit/bergen  and  penetrate  farther  northward,  the  means  requi- 
site to  defray  the  oxru'iises  of  tlie  expedition  were  in  a  few  days 
raised  in  the  eeeoutf  city  of  Sweden,  GotoUn^  [Gottenburg], 
at  the  instance  of  the  resident  governor.  Count  Ehrensvara. 
Wlien,  moreover,  the  Government,  in  order  to  assist  the  under- 
taking, fitted  out  and  manned  the  steam-ship  iSq/ia,  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  stroug-ly  built  of  Swc;dish  iron,  and  ori;xinalIy  in- 
tended to  carry  the  mails  over  the  Baltic  in  winter,  the  uew  expe- 
dition was  enabled  to  assume  a  more  extensive  character  and 
embrace  a  wider  compass  than  had  originally  been  iutende<L 

Moet  exjRHlitiuns  of  this  kind  liave  had  for  their  object  to 
attain  as  high  a  degree  of  north  latitude  as  possible;  but  a 
glance  at  their  history  will  convince  ua  how  diflScult  and  un- 
certain the  tittainnient  of  tlvis  object  is,  and  how  frequently  an 
insignificant  circiuustauco  has  obllf^ed  tiie,  in  otiier  respects, 
best  j>lanned  expeditious  to  return  without  any  scientific  result 
whatever, — a  contingency  whicJi  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  to  apprehend  if  proper  care  had  been  tuken  in  the 
Bcientific  furnishing  and  manning  of  tlie  ex[iedition.  In  order 
to  remove  all  fear  of  tho  new  Swedish  exjiedition  having  a 
result  of  tliia  kind,  it  was  determined  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  Swedish  arctic  expeditions,  a  continuation,  as  general 
as  possible,  should  be  made  of  the  researches  in  natural  nistory 
commenced  by  their  predecessors.  For  this  purpose  the  expe- 
dition was,  by  tho  Koyal  Academy  of  Science  in  Stockholm,  pro- 
vided with  a  carefully-selected  and  apjtropriate  scientific  appa- 
ratus,* and  was  accompanied  by  as  nuiuerous  a  botiy  <jf  jirofes- 
sional  scientific  men  as  room  and  circumstances  permittetl. 

The  plan  of  the  journey  was,  during  tho  sunmjer  and  early 
part  of  the  autumn,  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  Sofia  to  Bf.*eren  Island 
and  Spitsbergen,  and  carefully  examine  both  the  marine  and 
terrestrial  fauna  of  both  hinds ;  their  flora,  both  phanerogamous 
and  cryptouainous.  as  also  their  geography  and  geology.  It 
was  also  int4'ndBd  to  make  deep  soundings,  and  to  fake  meteon^ 
logical  and  mar;netioal  observations,  Ac.  A  supply  of  cool  was 
to  have  been  dcpositinl  by  a  ship,  hired  for  that  es|>ecial  purpose, 
at  some  fitting  spot  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Spitzbergen, 

A.  J.  Malmgreo.  The  expMlitioD  rioted  the  lontheru  part  of  SpiUberg«o  and 
Storfjord,  completed  the  survey  for  the  d^gree-measuriDg,  nud  brought  home  rkih 
geolo4(icaJ,  zoological  and  bouuiical  coHcctiuDs. 

*  The  Loodoo  Royal  Society  aud  the  University  of  Helsiugfors  cootribateil  to 
the  insUaziieiitai  apparatas  of  the  expedition. 
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which  is  accessible  till  late  in  the  season  ;  wliich  tract  the  Sofia 
was  accordingly  to  visit  during  the  course  of  the  autnran,  and 
whence  some  of  the  scientific  men  were,  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  Sej)t<imbor,  to  rt^turn  in  ont*  of  tho  colliers  to  Norway. 
The  rest  weiv  to  endeavour,  iu  the  Sofia,  to  make  their  way 
farther  north,  and,  if  necos-sary,  to  pass  the  winter  (circum- 
stances jtermitting)  in  some  upj^ropriatG  harbour  of  the  Seven 
Isles,  which  form  the  Old  World's  moat  northern  archi|>elago. 

The  gentlemen  who  took  part  iu  the  expedition  were : — 
Geologist, — A.  E.  Nordenskiold ;  •  C<ijptainj — Fr.  W.  v.  Otter, 
B.  8W.  N. ;  Lieuifinani^ — A,  L.  Palander,  R.  sw.  N. ;  Phtjsician, — 
C  Nystrom  ;  Natural  Philosopher, — S.  Tjematnim  ;  Zoologiats^ — 
A.  E.  Holmgren,  A.  J.  Malmtrren ;  F.  A.  Smitt ;  Botanists, — 
Sv.  Berggren,  Th.  51.  Friea  ;  Geologist, — G-.  Nanckhoff. 

The  vessel  was  nmnned  by  fourteen  seamen,  together  with 
zoological  C43n8ervator  Svensson,  and  six  dredgers,  hired  in 
Nojway.  The  ship  placed  at  the  dis[)osal  of  the  exiK?dition 
having  been,  nntler  tne  inspection  of  Captjiin  von  Otter,  duly 
fitted  out  in  Carlsorona,  and  furnished  with  provisions  for  some- 
what more  thau  a  year — or,  when  account  is  duly  made  of  the 
game  that  in  thcHe  parta  one  may  always  reckon  u[)on,  for 
abont  a  year  and  a  lialf — and  touched  at  Goteberg  to  take  on 
board  the  scientific  apparatus  and  the  men  of  science  who  took 
part  in  the  undei-tukingi  anchor  was  weighed  on  the  7th  of  July. 
The  16th-20th  Tromso  was  visited  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
coal,  &e. 

On  the  22nd  the  Sofia  cast  anchor  in  the  sonthem  harbour  of 
Beeren  Island,  where  some  members  of  the  expedition  landed, 
to  study  the  natural  phenomena  of  a  place  difficult  of  access  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  good  harbour;  while  the  remainder 
continued  on  board  the  vessel,  which  cruised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  occupied  themselves  with  soundings  and  with  an 
examination  of  tlie  local  marine  fauna. 

Beeren  Island  is,  as  is  generally  known,  a  small  island  situated 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Norway,  which,  after  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snow,  forms  a  most  desolate  plateau  of  from  50  to 
100  feet  high,  wliich,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  rises  so 
as  to  form  two  considerable  mountains,  Mount  Misery  (1000  to 
1200  feet)  and  Fogelberg  (Bird  Hill),  and  terminates  towards 
the  sea  in  a  perpendicular  precipice,  the  rendezvous  for  the 
wonderfully  numerous  ilocks  of  birds  which  choose  that  island 


•  The  geographical  and  hydrographical  researcbefl  were  to  be  performed  by 
Nonleoskiitld,  vun  Otter,  and  Palander.  These  last — of  whom,  in  const-quence  of 
their  office,  one  was  almost  always  ou  board — also  took  upon  tbemseWes  the  meteo- 
rologicAl  observaiiom.  IVygtriJm  assisted  the  zoologista,  and  also  directed  his 
■ttcmioa  to  the  remarkaUy  interestiog  hygieoistic  featuiva  of  these  regions. 
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for  their  place  of  rest  and  incubation.  The  plateau  is  covered 
partly  by  small  shallow  lakes,  partly  by  thoroughly  hard,  even, 
and  barren  sand  or  {>ebblc  plaiusj  partly  by  low  mile-long  heaps 
of  sharp-edged  stones,  which  one  at  first  sight  would  suppose 
to  be  va*t  moraines,  evidences  of  the  ice-period,  during  wmcb 
the  valley  between  Mount  Misery  and  Fogolberg  has  been 
formecL  But  on  closer  examination  we  find  here  evidences  of 
every  possible  tranflition,  from  an  even,  hanl,  nncraeked  eand- 
stone-fiag  to  a  pandstone-fiag  with  small  cracks;  and  a^ain  to 
a  shattered  stone  flag  with  larger  cracks  of  a  foot,  an  ell,  or  a 
fathom  broad ;  thence  to  a  collection  of  colossal  rocky  blocks, 
still  fitting  accurately  one  to  another  at  tlie  cracks  ;  and  lastly, 
to  a  disordered  moraine-like  heap  of  stones,  formed  exclusively 
of  sharp  angular  blocks.  Glaciers  do  not  exiist  here,  nor  are 
real  moraines  or  ice-marks  to  be  met  with. 

Neither  these  heaps  of  stones,  so  distressing  to  the  pedestrian, 
which  iiave  undoubtedly  been  produced  by  the  effect  of  frost 
and  water  on  the  exposed  rock-alabs,  nor  the  almost  stone-hard, 
barren,  peUblo  jdaius,  nor  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  which  by  the 
agency  of  iiujjsture  have  become  covered  by  a  scjinty  coating 
of  moss,  afiVM'd  to  vegetables  a  soil  sufficiently  fruitful  to  resist 
the  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  number  of  different  sj->eeies  that 
enriched  the  herbaria  of  our  botanistii  (Messrs.  Fries  and  Berg* 
gren)  was  accordingly  but  small,  though  of  great  interest  to 
botanical  geography,  especially  as  regards  cryjitogamia.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  island's  land-fauiia.  The  species  of 
birds  that  hatcJi  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  were  already  pre- 
viously very  perfectly  known,  arid  the  list  of  the  island's  birds 
could  therefore  only  be  augmented  with  but  one  Loxia  species, 
met  with  on  the  northern  coast.  The  class  of  insects  in  more 
southerly  climates,  so  rich  in  various  forms,  is  here  represented 
by  a  few  insiguificant  species,  not  including  a  single  Coleopteron^ 
but  remarkably  enongn  belonging,  almost  without  exception,  to 
new  and  peculiar  forms.  Here»  as  in  Spitzbergen,  no  land* 
snailti  are  to  be  met  with ;  nor  could  our  zoologists,  by  dragging 
in  the  ponds,  discover  a  single  species  of  Pisidium;  but  mey 
found  numerous  shoals  of  fresh-water  Crustacea,  often  of  com* 
paratively  very  considerable  size. 

The  marine  fauna,  however,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
return,  and  the  geology,  offered  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
harvests.  Ketllmu  liad  already  brought  home  from  Beeren 
Island  s«ime  few  Brachiopoda,  belonging  to  the  mountain-lime- 
stone, wiiich  were  afterwards  described  by  L.  v.  Bucli ;  and  he 
has  moreover  given  some  notices  of  the  coal-strata,  which  show 
themselves  in  the  northern  jtart  of  the  island.  It  was  not, 
however,  possible,  Ixom  his  account,  to  determine  with  certitude 
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the  geolof^iwvl  u^^e  af  tliej^e  coal-strata ;  and  there  was  among 
the  specimens  brought  home  no  impression  of  plants  from 
which  one  mio;ht  infer  the  character  of  the  flora  prevailing  in 
former  ages  in  theae  tracts.  Tl»c  ascertaining  of  this  was  one 
of  the  chief  ol'jtjcts  of  the  Bcientific  part  of  the  expetlition, 
and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  the  clay-slate  strata, 
among  or  t>etNvecn  tlie  coal-beds,  numerous  impreBsiona  of 
calamites,  lepidodendron,  &c.,  wliich,  together  with  the  fossil 

iilantii  whirl»  we  subsequently  fcmnd  in  Ice-fjord  and  King's 
Jay,  hare  l>een  already  sent  for  examination  to  Professor  Oswald 
Heer  of  Zurich.  From  the  strata  lying  over  the  coal,  large 
quantities  of  Spirifer,  Productus,  \*c,,  were  collected;  and,  by 
means  of  tlie  y)rolile  exposed  at  the  *Nuist  of  the  island,  we  were 
enabled  fully  to  ascertain  the  principal  features  of  its  geological 
formation.  Some  mineral  discoveries  were  also  made,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  re-discovery  of  the  verj-  inconsiderable 
veins  of  lead-ore  and  blende,  which,  on  the  tirst  discovery  of 
the  island,  gninetl  it»  we  need  not  stiy,  an  undeserved  reputation 
for  mineral  wealth.  The  coal-strata  are,  on  tiie  contrary,  con- 
siderable, and  probably  extend  far  under  the  sea  to  the  north. 
They  may  possibly  at  some  futurp  period,  when  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  requires  the  discovery  of  fresh  treasures  of 
coal  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  berome  practically  valuable, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  island's  northerlv  situation,  and 
more  especially  its  want  of  a  liarkmr,  will  probably  long  hinder 
the  working  of  these  coal-mines. 

The  expedition  left  Beeren  Island  on  the  27th  of  July.  Our 
courtiB  was  directeil  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  whitrh 
had  not  been  visited  by  any  of  the  previous  Swedish  exi>edi- 
tious;  but  already  at  South  Cape  we  met  with  ice,  which,  as 
we  approached  the  Thousand  Isles,  became  more  and  more 
abundant,  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  After  some 
liesitation  as  to  whether  we  should  wait  nt  Suutli  Capo  till  the 
water  became  more  free  from  ice,  in  order  to  protcod  further 
eastward,  or  immediately  begin  the  sctentitio  operutions  on  the 
west  coast  of  Spitzbergen  that  entered  into  tlie  plan  of  the 
voyage,  we  embraced  the  latter  aUemative ;  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  we  did  so,  for  on  our  return  home  we  laimed 
that  the  east  coast,  during  the  whole  summer  of  1868,  had  been 
rendered  completely  inaccessible  by  the  ice. 

Our  course  was  now  dirt^cted  to  Ice-fjord,  where  the  fiqfia 
cast  anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  itlst  ot  July*  We  continued 
a  fortnight  in  the  different  harbours  of  that  extensive  ^ord,  and 
penetrated,  in  our  boat-excursions,  to  the  innermost  jwrts  of 
the  ijord's  northern  arm,  which  ha<]  not  pn-vidusly  loon  visited 
by  the  Swedish  expeditions.     During  this  time  all  the  membere 
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nf  the  expeilition  were  busily  occupied  in  scientific  researches, 
and  in  collecting  objocts  of  natural  history.  The  change  was. 
indeed,  advantagef)us,  as  well  for  our  zoological  and  botanical 
as  especially  for  our  geological  investigations. 

The  previous  Swedish  expeditions  nad  pretty  fully  explored 
the  principal  featui'es  of  the  geology  of  Ice-ijord,  and  had  found 
it,  in  cousequenee  of  the  varying  strata  ou  its  ahort,^,  full  of 
different  types  lM)th  of  niiinial  and  vegetable  remains,  and  un- 
usually rieh  in  materials  illustrative  of  the  geological  history 
of  the  extrenie  north. 

Innermost  in  the  fjord  are  found  immense,  probably  Devonian, 
beds  of  red  clay-slate,  and  sandstone,  which,  liowever,  do  not 
here  contain  j>etrifactions.  On  them  Le  strata  of  limestone, 
gypsum,  and  Hint,  filled  with  large  coarse-scaled  mountaiu- 
li'mestono  Brachiupoda ;  then  come  Tria^  beds,  with  large 
nautilus-forms  ancl  remains  of  Saurians;  after  these.  Jura 
strata  with^mmon/^es;  tlien  Tertiary  strata,  in  many  places  rich 
in  plant-impressions,  indicating  a  formerly  temperate  climate; 
and,  lastly,  scanty  rtanuins  of  Post-ieriiai'tj  strata,  with  plant- 
fragments  and  sub-fossil  marine  shells,  some  of  which  now  fimi 
occur  in  liviii-r/  condilion  in  the  northern  parts  of  Noru^at/,  The 
preceding  Swedish  expeditious  had  brought  home  s]>ecimeD« 
from  all  these  strata;*  not,  however,  sufliciently  numerous  to 
give  a  geological  representation  of  the  place's  former  history  so 
complete  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires.  To  supply 
this  defect  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  tlie  expedition  of 
18()8;  and  tee  succeetled  in  bringing  home  unusually  rich 
collections,  especially  of  phmt-impressions  and  trias  petrifac- 
tions, which,  when  duly  studied,  will,  no  doubt,  throw  much 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  climate  and  arrangement  of  the 
land  of  the  arctic  regions  at  that  remote  period. 

Spitzbergen,  as  is  generally  known,  is  at  present  frequently 
visited  by  Norwegian  ships  engaged  in  walnia  and  seal  fiHhjng, 
or  in  fishing  for  the  "hatikjoeriug"  (Scvmnus  microc^kalu^)  on 
the  banks  oeside  the  island's  coast.  The  walrus  is,  however, 
now  but  very  rarely  met  with  on  the  western  side  of  Spitz- 
bergen; and  its  Qonls  are  therefore  only  occasionally  visited 
for  the  pui-j?ose  of  taking  in  water  or  huntmg  the  reindeer.  On 
how  large  a  scale  the  hunting  of  these  animals  may  be  earned, 
is  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that  tlie  vessels  fitted  out 
from  Tromsii  alono  iu  l^iiS,  according  to  olliciul  returns,  killed 

*  Tbc  flnt  mouDtain-ltmefttoiip  petrtfnctions  in  Spitzbergen  were  found  by  Puir 
in  1837  at  Cape  Faushawv,  aud  (he  frame  year  by  Keilbau  at  South  Cupe.  Jtirafuetin 
were  first  diwoTered  by  Loveo  in  1838;  the  tertiary  plQDt-reiuainft  by  Norden- 
itkiold  in  the  Swedish  expvditioD  of  IB5S:  the  Triaiitraia  by  Bloiitsironil  id  ISiil ; 
the  pnsl-tertiury  beds, containing  Mytilns,  by  Torcll,  Maltugren  and  Blonutr&nd  in 
1861 ;  Uke  Saurlaa  atnta  by  Nordetiskiold  iu  18tJ4. 
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I.     From  HoTumerfest  the  returns  are  still  greater; 

ne  may  conclude  that,  in  spite  of  the  war  of  extermi- 
nation .whidi,  under  tlie  name  of  hunting,  has  for  some  tirae 
been  carried  on  ogairust  tlu'so  animalu,  two  or  three  tliousand 
head  are  annually  slaughtered.  If  we  compare  that  niuuber 
with  the  scanty  extent  of  ice-free  meadow-land  in  Spitzhorgon, 
we  are  terupteti  to  suppose  that  an  immigration  must  take  place 
ftt>m  Novaja  Zembla,  which,  nevertheless,  is  scarcely  jwssible, 
imlesa  some  large  island  or  group  of  islands  facilitate  the  com- 
muuiration  between  tliese  two  countries^  situated  at  a  distance 
of  between  400  and  500  sea  miles  from  one  another.  Of  late 
years  the  Norwegians  have  resumed  the  method,  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  liussians,  of  using  liirge  nets,  formed  of  rope,  to 
cati'h  the  Beluga  (Delphinopterus  leucas)  \  and  in  18()8  several 
vesseld  were  fitted  out  exclusively  for  that  species  of  fishing. 
Some  of  the  fishermen  whom  we  met  had,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, taken  froiij  twelve  to  twenty  head  at  a  single  drag  of  the 
net:  right  handsome  sport,  wlien  one  considers  that  the  Del-* 
phinopierus  is  often  larger  than  the  walrus  itself. 

Ice-*jord,  like  most  of  the  other  gulfe  of  8[iitzberercn,  is  sur- 
rounded by  vast  glaciers  with  their  mouths  turned  towards  the 
sea,  which  offer  to  the  geologist  an  opportunity  of  studying 
that  important  phenomenon  in  the  histoiy  of  the  earth's  develop- 
ment, lint  also  extensive  valleys  or  aeclivities  froo  from  ice 
and  snow  are  met  with,  especially  in  the  inner  pnrts  of  the 
fjord,  and  the  fertile  soil  here  produces  a  vegetation  more 
luxuriant  than  in  other  parts  of  this  island  group.  One  may 
here  see  whole  fields  yellow  \vith  poppies  (Papaver  medicanie), 
or  covered  with  a  thick  green  anil  red  carpet  of  the  beautiful 
Sastifraga  oppontifolia.  The  flord,  which  lies  Iveneath  tliem, 
and  in  the  summer  months  is  often  as  still  and  clear  as  a 
It>oking-gla5s,  aboinids  with  marine  animals  of  various  kinds. 
Everylliing  contributes  to  malce  tliis  a  most  imi)oHuut  spot  for 
the  study  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  zoologists  and  botanit^ts  of  this  exT>edition  here 
gathered  a  rich  harvest ;  among  the  results  of  which  we  may 
mention  the  taking  of  several  fine  salmon,  and  fully-developed 
examples  of  the  esculent  mushroom,  &e. 

We  left  Ice-fjord  on  the  J 3th  t.)f  August.  At  the  entrance  a 
boat^party  was  sent  out  northward,  to  map  and  examine  geolo- 
gically Foreland  Sound.  Their  work  wa-^  now — aa  during  the 
expedition  of  1861,  when  Blomstmnd  and  Dnn6r  sailed  through 
the  sound — rendered  difiicult  by  almost  per|tetual  fog.  During 
this  time  the  vessel  ma<te  a  somewhat  longer  excursion  west- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  making  soundings ;  which,  however, 
Was  on  this  occasion  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  heavy 
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8«rell.  We  had  arranged  to  meet  at  King's  Bay,  whither  both 
parties  came  on  the  ITth,  in  the  afternoon.  S^^veral  zciologioaL 
ttotanical,  and  geological  excursions  having  been  made  from 
ilim  point,  and  a  large  number  of  miocene  fosail  phiuU$  collected, 
the  aofia^  on  the  i9th,  proceeded  on  her  course  further  north- 
ward. 

We  had  hoped  here,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  reinforce  our 
already  eonsiderahly  diminished  stock  of  cuaU  but  we  soua 
found  that  that  would  necessarily  cau.se  too  great  a  delay.  In 
fact,  whereas,  more  to  the  south,  the  tertiary  lorniation  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  peninsula  between  Ice-Qord 
and  Bel  Sound,  and  there  in  many  places  forms  mountains  of 
above  a  thousand  feet  high,  at  Kings  Bay,  on  the  contrary,  its 
extent  is  ver)-  inconsiderable,  so  that  at  present  it  forms  only 
a  few  small  hills  consisting  of  strongly-folded  strata,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  furrows  cut  by  the  glacier-st reams. 
By  this  the  supjilies  of  coal,  notwithstanding  the  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  thickness  of  the  beds  and  their  accessibility 
(they  lie  only  a  few  himdred  feet  from  tbe  shore  of  one  of  the 
best  harboiira  in  Sjiitzbergen),  become  of  but  little  value,  espe- 
cially as  the  frost,  which  bogius  at  a  very  shurt  distance  under 
tlie  surface,  renders  the  breuking  of  them  extremely  diflScult; 
in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  ice-drenched  coara  extreme 
toughness,  ulmuHt  impossible  without  regular  mining.  It  is 
even  to  bo  expected  that  the  whole  of  what  &till  remains  of  the 
miocene  formation  at  this  spot  will,  in  a  comparatively  short 
periud,  bo  wiislieil  away. 

Late  at  night,  on  the  20th  August,  the  Sofia  anchored  at 
Amsterdam  laland,  and  the  lulluwing  day  wo  had  the  pleasure 
of  hailiug  the  first  of  the  sliipa  which  had  been  liired  in  Norway 
for  the  expedition  for  the  transport  of  coals.  A  coal  depot 
having  been  established  on  tije  low  tongue  of  land  that  shoota 
out  south-eastward  from  Amsterdam  Island,  and  five  of  the 
scientific  membera  of  the  expedition  having  been,  together  with 
neccasary  tents  and  boHts,  landed  at  Kobbe  Bay,  to  pro8€H:ute 
there  their  zoological,  botanical,  and  physiological  researches, 
the  Sofia  sailed  off  wtth  the  rest  on  a  sounding-tour  towards 
Greenlaml.  Our  intention  waa  to  penetrate  thither  aloi^  the 
yoih  degree  of  N.  latituiie,  but  before  wo  had  reached  the  longi- 
tude of  Greenwich  we  were  met  by  im|Missable  masses  of  drift- 
ice.  It  was  evident  that  the  coa-st  of  Greenland  was  accessible 
only  at  a  latitude  much  lower  than  was  compatible  with  the 
plan  of  our  voyage.  We  therefore  turned  our  t^urse  north  and 
north-east,  and  gradually,  after  innumerable  zigzags  iu  the  ice, 
arrived  at  81°  Iti'  n.  latitude.  The  temperature  had  now  sunk 
to  tr  (centigr,),  with  thick  ice,  fogs,  and  suow-storma.     The 
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ocean  was  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  coatriig  of  new  ice, 
unci  the  old  ico  uorthwanl  was  i\mUi  impussuble,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  seek  a  passage  out  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
After  another  vain  attempt  to  reach  Depot  Point,  in  Brande- 
wijne  15ay,  the  Sofia  anchored,  on  the  29th,  in  Liefde  Bay. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Sofia  from  Norway  to  Spitzbergen, 
its  officers,  Captain  Baron  you  Otter  and  Lieutenant  Palander, 
took  a  number  of  soundings  in  the  deeper  parts  with  a  "  Bull- 
dog" apparatus  of  the  same  kind  as  that  constnict^  at  Tromso, 
by  Toiell  iuid  Chydeniua,  Air  the  voyage  of  18G1,  and  which 
was  fonnd  to  be  partifuhirly  applicable.  These  soundings  were 
zealously  contitmed  during  our  cruising  nmid  the  drift-ice 
between  8<-F  and  82^,  and  gave  very  interesting  results  not  only 
us  regards  the  ocean's  depth  in  the  parts  visitel  by  us,  but  also 
concerning  Arctic  animal  life  at  the  greatest  measurable 
depths.  It  showed  us  that  Spitzbergeu  nniv  in  a  manner  be 
looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  Scantlni avian  peninsula, 
inasmuch  as  tliat  island-group  is  not  scparut+'d  from  Norway 
by  any  very  dcp  clmnnel  (not  above  300  fathoms),  whereas  a 
little  to  the  north  and  west  of  Spitzbergen  there  is  a  depth  of 
2000  fathoms  and  more.  From  these  great  deptlis  specimens 
of  clay  were  brought  up  by  the  Bulldog-apjmratus,  which,  ou 
immediate  and  doae  examination,  were  found  to  contnin  not 
only  several  microscopic,  but  even  larger  and  tolerably  liighly- 
organiscd  auiraiil  forra^  (e.^.,  several  kinds  of  Crustacea  and 
auneUata).  The  greatest  depth  from  which  any  specimen  was 
procured  was  2000  fathoms,  and  the  mass  tiiero  raised  con- 
sisted for  the  greatest  jwrt  of  white  and  red  Foraminifera,  in 
general  scarcely  so  large  as  a  pin's  head.  It  is,  moreover, 
deserving  of  remark,  that,  duriug  our  cruisings  amidst  the  ice, 
we  met  with  and  collected,  not  only  a  number  of  pieces  of 
drifting  wood,  but  also  (as,  for  example,  at  80^  40'  e.)  glass 
balls  of  the  kind  used  by  the  Norsemen  at  tlieir  Loftbden 
fisheries  for  floats ;  an  adilitional  proof  of  the  already  well- 
established  fact*  that  the  Gulf  Stream  reaches,  though  in  a 
greatly  weakened  state,  even  these  tracta. 

Liefde  Bay  htvd  never  before  been  visited  by  any  scientific 
expedition,  and  its  topography  and  geology  were  accordingly 
entirely  unknown.  A  boat-party,  consisting  of  ^Lllmgren, 
Nordenskiold,  and  Nystrom,  with  three  men,  wore  theret'ore 
left  hero,  witilo  the  ship  went  to  fetch  their  comrades  who  had 
been  left  at  Kobbe  Bay.    The  boat's  journey  was  favoured  by 


*  Among  the  already  given  proofs  of  this  may  hv  ineniioued,  that  Torell,  in 
1861.  at  8ha&l  Point,  met  Willi  a  bean  thai  had  come  ii-om  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Ei*Uida  giyaniiUi^um, 
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calm  and  mild  weather  and  a  clear  sky ;  although  a  high  wind, 
accompanied  by  snow-storms,  prevailed  out  at  soa — a  circam- 
stance  very  common  at  Spitzbergcn,  and  which  is  said  e!?pecially 
to  characterise  that  beautilnl  and,  according  to  tlie  nnanimons 
testimony  of  the  fishermen,  appropriately  named  Ijord.  We 
were  thus  enabled,  during  the  few  days  that  our  boat-voyage 
lasted,  to  map  it,  and  ascertain  the  character  of  its  somewhat 
uniform  geology.  Its  chores  are  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
same  red,  green,  and  dark  grey  kinds  of  slate,  wln<?h  in  Ice- 
fjord  are  covered  by  mountain-limestone  strata  with  Producii, 
and  in  Mount  Hecla  form  the  ujipcrmost  stratum  of  the  vast 
series  of  schists  to  which  the  name  of  that  mountain  has  been 
applied.  But,  as  yet,  no  petrifications  had  been  discovered  in 
tnese  strata.  Their  age  was  accordingly  somewhat  doubtful, 
and  the  probably  Devonian  fish-remains  which  we  uow  found 
here  are  therefore  a  discovery  of  great  value  in  the  explauation 
of  Spitzbergen's  geology.  The  lower  shite-beds  contained  some 
vegetable  remains,  though  pnjbably  of  too  indistinct  a  cha- 
racter to  admit  of  identification. 

On  the  iind  of  Scjjteiuber,  the  boat's  company  and  the  ship, 
returning  with  our  comrades  from  Kobbe  Bay,  met  at  a  little 
distance  off  the  promontory  that  separates  Wijde  Bay  and 
Lielxie  Bay.  After  remaining  in  that  Lay  a  couple  of  days 
longer,  tlie  Sofia  weighed  anchor  and  touched  at  tne  now  ice- 
free  Cape  Depot,  in  Brandewijne  Bay,  in  order  to  fetch  away 
the  supply  of  pemmican  that  (in  1861)  had  been  left  there,  an 
iron  boat,  <S.-c.  We  thence  steered  northward,  witli  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  round  Norrlostland  to  Giles'  Land.  The  ereatest 
part  of  the  arm  of  tho  sea,  that  licvS  between  the  Seven  Isliuids, 
Cape  Platen  and  Nortlt  Cape,  whicli,  in  1801,  was  already,  in 
tho  middle  of  Angust,  pcrlectly  free  from  ico,  we  now,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  found  covered  with  a  firm  crust  of  ice. 
It  was  therefore  imjwssible  to  reach  Giles'  Land  by  this  route, 
and  we  were  therefore  obliged,  after  having,  for  the  purpoee  of 
botanical  and  Koohigir-al  resenrchca,  remained  a  short  time  at 
Castren's  Islamis  and  Parry's  Island,  which  last,  being  still 
€SioompasB6d  by  a  girdle  of  land-ice,  was  approachable  only  by 
walking  over  the  ice,  to  seek  another  passage,  namely,  that 
through  Uiulopcn  Strait.  Our  courso  was  directed  to  its  southern 
part. 

Already,  before  the  end  of  September,  some  signs  of  the 
approach  of  autumn  had  been  visible,  and  the  hill-lops  had 
frequently  in  liio  morning  been  for  some  time  covered  with  a 
white  mantle  of  new-tallen  snow,  which,  however,  had  melted 
away  again  without  causing  any  hindrance  to  our  scientific 
pursuits.     But  now,   during  our  passage   to  South   Waijgata 
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stands,  a  f*o|iiou8  fall  of  snow  rendered  all  further  researolies 
in  natural  history  on  land  im{K)88ible,  and  gave  us  pretty  clearly 
to  understand  that  the  season  for  our  purely  scientific  pursuits 
was  to  b«  considered  as  at  an  end.  We  accordingly  turned 
back  at  3fount  Loyfin,  in  the  southeni  part  of  IJinlopen  Strait, 
having  first  on  that  spot  collected,  from  under  snow  of  a  foot 
deep,  an  additional  number  of  mouuUiin-limestone  petrifactions. 
On  the  12th  of  S<3ptember  we  again  onclioriMl  at  our  coal-<iep6t 
on  Amsterdam  Island,  and  there  met  our  second  coal-ship,  by 
which  some  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  (Fries,  Holmgren, 
Malmo;ren,  NauckhofT,  and  Smitt)  returned  to  Norway,  carrying 
with  them  the  vnluable  collections  of  olij^cta  of  natural  history 
which  the  expedition  had  up  to  that  time  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring. These  collections  have  now  happily  arrived  in  Stock- 
holm, and  will,  after  having  been  duly  studied,  be  divided 
between  the  National  Museum  in  that  city,  where  already  the 
extraordinary  rich  Arctic  collections  formed  by  the  preceding 
Swedish  exjteditions  are  preserved,  and  the  Museum  of  Gote- 
borg,  the  city  whose  lil)eral  initiative  first  gave  occasion  to  the 
new  expedition.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  collec- 
tions, I  need  only  refer  to  the  notices  above  given  of  our 
geological  operations,  and  remark  that  the  zoologicid  sciences 
were  represent^^d  by  no  less  than  three  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion,  who,  besifles,   had   with    them    a  taxidermist      Alessrs. 

almgren  and  Smitt  had  also  at  their  disposal  a  boat  manned 
ith  four  men  for  dredging  every  day,  liolidays  excepted,  when 
the  ship  lay  still.  They  were  ihus  enabled  not  only  to  make 
a  searching  examination  of  the  Arctic  marine  fauna,  which,  in 
individual  copiousness  at  least,  is  comparable  with  that  of  many 
more  southern  coimtries,  but  also  to  pay  due  attention  to  the 
terrestrial  fauna  of  the  loc4iIity,  more  especially  the  entoraolo- 
ical  brauch,  which  is  poor  both  with  respect  to  individuals  and 
cies,  and  accordingly  presented  special  difficulties  to  its 
investigator  Mr.  Holmgren.  The  drcdgings  also  yielded  rich 
contributions  to  the  oi^ean's  alga-llora.  Every  opportunity  that 
offered  itself  for  land-excursions  was  ased  by  the  two  botanists 
of  the  expedition,  both  for  investigating  the  flora  and  for 
forming  a  collection  of  specimens  for  normal  herbaria  of  Spitz- 
bergen's  phancrogaraia,  mosses,  lichens,  and  algaj. 

On  tlie  Kith  of  September  we  took  leave  of  our  homeward- 
bound  companions,  and  immediately  pi*oceeded  north^vard.  Our 
intention  was  to  touch  at  the  Seven  Isles,  but  these  were  now 
found  to  be  still  more  thickly  Hurruiiuded  by  ice  than  when  we 
had  visitcil  that  tract  about  a  fortnight  before.  We  accordingly 
determinefl  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  channel  tolerably  free  from 
ice,  stretching  northward  from  those  islands. 
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After  a  nnmber  of  zigzags  amidst  the  drift-ice,  our  yessel,  in 
longitude  17i°  K.  from  Greenwich,  succeeded  in  nrriving  at 
81°  42'  N,  latitude,  probably  the  highest  northern  latitude  a 
ship  has  ever  yet  attained.  Northward  lay  vast  ice-masses, 
it  IS  true  as  yet  broken,  but  still  so  closely  packed  that  not 
even  a  boat  could  pass  forwanl,  and  we  were  thereforu  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  eontu-west  and  seek  for  another  opening  in  the 
ice;  but  we  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  limit  of  the  ice 
stretched  itself  more  and  more  to  the  south  the  more  we  went 
to  the  west,  so  that,  on  the  23rd  September,  in  the  longitude 
of  Greenwich,  we  were  soi^th  of  the  paraDel  of  7D°  N.  latitude. 
On  the  way  we  had  in  several  places  met  with  ice  black  with 
stones,  gravel,  and  eurtli,  whicii  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  huid  still  further  nortli. 

The  ice  itself  had,  moreover,  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  whirh  we  had  niet  in  these  tracts  at  the  end  of 
Auf^ist.  It  coDAisted  now,  not  only  of  larger  ice-fields,  but  abo 
of  huge  ice-blocks,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  former  ice  had 
drifted  to  the  south,  and  given  place  to  new  ice-masses  coming 
from  the  north  The  temperature  had  now  sunk  to  8°  or  9^ 
(centigr.).  below  the  freezing-point,  and  the  ice,  which  in  these 

Earts  had  Ix'fore  l)een  of  tolemhly  Itxjse  texture,  had  now 
ecome  so  compact  that  any  more  violent  collision  with  it  was 
combined  with  nL>  little  danger.  Furthermore,  the  nights  were 
now  so  dark  that  it  was  nece^ary  at  that  time  to  lay  the  ship 
to  by  the  side  of  some  large  sheet  of  ioo,  at  the  hazard  of  finding 
oneself  blocked  up  there  in  the  morning.  Already,  in  the 
beginning  of  St'ptember,  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  after  a  some- 
what hf'avy  fall  of  snow,  had  nhown  itself,  l^etween  the  ic^ 
masses,  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice,  which,  however,  was  then 
thin,  and  scarcely  hindered  t!ie  vessel's  progress.  Now  it  was 
so  thick  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  a  way  could  be 
forced  through  it.  All  thingR  clearly  indicated  that  the  season 
of  the  year,  during  which  it  is  possible  to  sail  in  these  trartSi 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  as  wo  intended  to  make  yet  another 
attempt  to  find  a  north  pnssage  from  the  Seven  Isles,  or  seek  a 
harlx)ur  for  the  winter,  we  determined  to  return  to  our  coal-depot 
On  the  25th  of  St-ptcmber  the  Bojia  once  more  cast  anchor 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Spitzbergen,  after  having  slightly 
struck  upon  a  rock  situated  under  the  surface  of  the  water  iii 
the  middle  of  South-gut,  and  which  has  been  forgotten  in 
Buchan  and  Franklin's  admirable  chart  of  tfiat  harbcmr,  although 
it  appears,  fi*om  Beechy's  descrijition,  that  they  themselves 
happened  to  strike  on  the  same  shallow. 

After  a  few  days'  rest,  8p*nt  in  inspecting  the  engine  and 
taking  in  coal  (the  last  remains  of  our  store  of  coals  Iiad  to  be 
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Bearclipd  for  under  a  thick  covering  of  snow),  and  after  havinj; 
placed  in  the  letter-l>ox  on  the  island  in  Kobbe  Buy  notices  of 
our  journey  and  our  plans  for  llie  future,  we  steamed  away 
again,  on  the  1st  of  Orloher,  northward,  mitwillistanding  a 
strong  wind  and  a  fuow-Iolj  that  prevaihul  in  the  harbour  we 
left  Our  fiusjncion  that  this  was  only  local  seemed  to  be  eon- 
firmed  when  we  got  out  a  little  further  norlh,  as  the  weather 
beeame  clearer  and  calmer,  but  at  the  same  time  we  met  already, 
in  lat.  80°  40',  sporadic  blocks  of  drift-ice,  which,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded further  north,  increased  in  number  and  size.  We  con- 
tinned  our  northward  course  during  the  followinj;  day,  but  it 
wuH  soon  evident  that  no  open  wafer  would  be  arrived  at  that 
way,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  were  ngaiu  eteering  in  a  southerly 
direction.  During  the  night  we  lay  to  under  cover  of  a  large 
sheet  of  ice.  The  temperature  had  now  sunk  to  14°  5'  (centigr.), 
BO  that  in  calm  weather  the  surface  of  the  water  between  the 
ice-masses  was  covered  with  ice  of  two  or  three  inches'  thick- 
ness, which  considerably  imjtoded  the  pro^fro?!*  of  the  ship. 
On  the  following  day  we  steered  southward  till  we  got  into 
something  like  open  water,  and  then  followed  the  edge  of  the 
ice  in  a  northerly  and  nortli-westerly  direction.  By  tliis  means 
we  again  arrived  at  81°  N.  lat.,  but  here  the  Soji4X  met  with  a 
misfortune,  which  put  an  end  to  all  ftirther  eflbrts  to  proceed 
northward.  In  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  during  a 
storm  from  the  south-east,  and  with  a  high  sea,  the  fciliip  was 
thrown  violently  upon  a  huge  ice-block,  or  rather  a  small  ice- 
berg, whereby  she  sprang  an  extensive  leak.  We  were  there- 
fore forced  to  turn  back  immediately  aud  seek  our  harbour, 
where  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  after  eleven  hours  of 
incessant  labour  to  keep  the  vessel  free  from  water.  Never- 
theless, though  all  took  part  in  this  work,  the  water  continually 
rose,  60  that,  when  the  anchor  y\\\&  cast  at  Amsterdam  Isluud, 
it  stood  about  2  ft.  over  the  cabin  floor.  Fortunately  the  pro- 
visions, being  kept  between  water-tight  bulk-beads,  were  un- 
injured, and  we  succeeded,  though  with  gi*eat  difficulty,  in 
keeping  the  engine-room  so  free  from  water  that  the  fires  were 
not  extinguished.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  our  ship  must 
miquestionably,  in  a  short  time,  have  been  the  prey  of  the 
storm  and  the  extremely  heavy  sea,  which  now,  contrary  to  our 
former  experience,  raged  among  the  thinly-scattered  fields  of 
drift-ice.  Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Amsterdam  Island  the 
ship  was  careened  ana  the  leak  provisionally  stopped,  so  that 
already  the  next  day  we  were  in  a  condition  to  seek  a  more 
secure  harbour  in  King's  Bay.  Here  the  ship  was  hauled  so 
close  to  land  at  tiood,  that  we,  at  ebb,  were  enabled  to  come 
at  the  leak  and  stop  it  effectually. 
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King's  Bay*  which  in  summer  time  is  almost  free  from  ice, 
was  now  filled  with  innumerable  ice-bloeks  fallen  from  the 
mighty  glaciers  of  the  Qord,  which,  when  carri*;d  by  the  flood- 
tide  in  towards  land,  totally  barricaded  the  harbour  iu  which 
the  Sofia  had  taken  refuge ;  and,  notwitlistanding  that  the 
temperature  here  was  considerably  higher  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  81°  N.  lat,  these  blocks  froze  during  the  calm 
weather  so  fast  together,  that  when  we,  on  the  12tli  of  October, 
were  again  in  a  condition  to  sail,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  tliat  our  vessel  could  get  out. 

Our  stay  in  King's  Bay,  like  all  the  preceding  occasions  on 
which  the  ship  remained  any  length  of  time  still,  was  taken 
advantage  of  Ly  our  Natural  Philosopher  Dr.  Lemstrom,  for 
the  purftose  of  making  obser^*ationa  for  the  determination  of 
the  magnetic  consttints  and  variations.  The  ground  was,  how- 
ever, too  deeply  covered  with  snow  to  allow  of  any  geological 
or  botanical  operations.  Even  the  brooks,  so  copiously  supplied 
with  water  in  the  summer  time,  which  intersect  the  lowlands 
adjoining  the  coal  harbour,  were  now  ho  entirely  dried  up  hv 
the  efiect  of  the  cold  that  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reinforce 
our  now  considerably  reduced  supply  of  water, 

Our  ship,  wl»ich  liad  had  t\v(»  ribs  broken  by  the  blow  that 
caused  the  leak,  was  now  too  weak  to  be  esposeil,  with  the 
slightest  }froK[>ect  of  success,  in  any  new  attempt  to  force  a  way 
through  lields  of  drift-ice,  as  would  in  all  probability  be  neces- 
sary, should  wo  endeavour  to  A-isit  the  Seven  Islands,  which 
place  we  had  intended  to  make  our  winter  harbour ;  and  the 
wintering  in  any  other  part  of  Spitzbergen  not  huving  either 
entered  into  the  plan  of  our  voyage,  nor  promising  any  results 
commensurable  with  the  C(»sts,  dangers,  ana  hnnlships  of  passing 
the  winter  there*  we  determined  to  return  to  Norway.  But  yet 
we  wished  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Giles'  Land  round  the 
southern  j>oint  of  »ST)itzbergeu,  which  was  probably  still  free 
from  ice.  Already  (luring  our  juiHsago  along  the  west  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  which  in  summer  is  entirely  free  from  ico,  we 
passed  large  though  scattered  fiekls  of  ice,  which  farther  to  the 
east,  near  the  Thousand  Isles,  completely  obstructed  the  way. 
We  were,  therefore,  f'onstrained  t(»  relinquish  that  plan  also, 
and  to  direct  our  coui-pe  towards  Norway.  After  having  been 
once  more,  on  the  shallow  banks  otl'  Ijuoren  Island,  during  a 
severe  storm  and  in  a  high  soa  rendered  to  the  last  degree 
boisterous  by  the  KliallowneKs  of  the  Mater,  in  great  danger  of 
being  ice-beset,  the  i^ojici  anchored  again  on  the  20th  of  UctoW 
in  Tromsti  Harbour,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  tLat 
our  comrades  had  hapi>ily  arrived  and  reached  home  in  safety. 

From  the  abovu  it  ap]!L'ars  that  tlic  expedition,  as  regards  its 
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second  object — namely,  hydrographical  investigations  in  the 
Polar  Basin — did  not  sueceed  in  reaching  any  remarUalily  high 
degree  of  latitude ;  so  that  the  compafia  of  the  portion  of  our 
globe  tlrnt  is  known  to  ma,  has  not  been  to  any  material  amount 
mereased  by  it  I  hope,  liowever,  that  it  has  afforded  a  by  no 
means  unimpoi-tant  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  so-culled 
Polar  queetion. 

A  lively  controversy  has,  as  is  generally  known,  been  of  late 
years  carried  on  between  the  principal  geographical  authorities 
cx)ncerning  the  real  character  of  the  Polar  basin,  some  geo- 
graphers maintaining  that  it  is  covered  by  an  unbroken  surface 
of  ice,  presenting  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  i)rogTes8  of  a 
ship;  while  otliers  look  upon  this  as  only  an  obsolete  prejudice, 
arising  in  a  great  meujiure  from  exuggc-ratod  descriptions  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  sailor  encountered  at  the  point  where  ha 
turned  back.  That  this  latter  view,  at  least  as  regards  that 
portion  of  the  Polar  I^asin  that  borders  on  Europe  during  the 
actual  sailing-season  in  the  Northern  Sras,  i^.  the  summer,  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  real  fact,  has  been  proved,  not  only 
by  the  adventurous  journeys  of  the  older  Arctic  travellei's,  but 
by  a  number  of  expeditions  sent  out  during  the  lost  century  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  such  investigations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned : — 

TacbitAchAgofTs  1st  expeflition,  1765,  which  with  their  ship  could  only 
Teach     80°  21'  k.  Ut. 


2nd"      „ 

1766. 

which  rcochod  80   28 

Pbipps' 

1773, 

80  37 

Buchon  and  FrankliaV    „ 

1819, 

80   34 

Soorwby'a                           „ 

1806, 

81    30 

Sftbine  aod  Claveriog't    « 

1823, 

80    20 

Parrya 

1827, 

81      6 

ToreU'a                           „ 

1861, 

„  about  80   30 

It  might  then  have  been  considered  as  already  absolutely 
decided  that  it  was  not  possible  at  that  season  of  the  year  to 
j»enetrate  very  far  into  tne  Polar  Basin,  and  any  repetition  ai 
the  above-navied  season  of  (he  year  of  these  attempts  could  there- 
fore only  be  looked  upon  as  continually  treading  in  old  foot- 
steps, which  demonstrably  do  not  lead  to  the  intended  object. 
But  one  doubt  remained.  At  the  seuson  of  the  year  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  sunamer  and  the  iutlueuee  of  the 
ocean-waves  and  ocean-streams,  the  ice-massea  have  been  re- 
duced to  their  minimum — tliat  ia  to  say,  in  the  autumn,  before 
jthe  formation  of  the  new  ice,  no  sliip  had  ever  before  visited 

*  By  ship,  but  on  the  ic*  lh«  party  penctnitud  to  pa^  45', 
f  by  fihip,  but  ia  boata  unti  b>  laud  journeys  as  iiir  as  HiP  45'. 
VOL.  XXXIX..  h 
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the  Polar  Basin.  One  could  with  certainty  foresee  that 
might  then  be  possible  to  go  farther  than  in  summer.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  one  might  at  that  season  be  able  to  pene- 
trate very  far,  perhaps  to  some  ]and  lying  north  of  Spitzbergen, 
which  might  hereafter  serve  as  base  from  whence  to  push  still 
fartlicr  onward.  These  considerations  constituted  the  ground 
for  the  [>lan  of  o(>erations  of  tlie  latter  ix>rtiou  of  the  Swedish 
expedition,  and  it  may  now  be  considerea  as  prored. 

That  one  may,  during  autumn,  reach  by  ship  a  latitude  con- 
siderably liigher  than  that  whit*h  lias  been  attained  by  most 
of  the  puniraer  ex]>editians  is  pos^■ible  ;  if  this  year  had  not  been 
unusually  unfavourable  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
ice,  we  might  in  all  probability  have  proceeded  a  considerable 
distance  farther,  perhaps  beyond  83'^  N.  lut.  But  we  have  at 
the  same  time  convinced  ourselves  that,  even  in  autumn,  further 
progress  is  soon  rendered  impossible  by  impenetrable  masses  of 
Droken  ice.  The  voyage  itself^  moreover,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  the  datknt'Sfl,  an<l  the  boisterous 
winds,  accompanied  by  snow-storms  that  at  that  time  of  the 
year  are  prevalent  in  the  Pohir  Biv^in,  and  the  heavy  sea 
amidst  masses  of  drift-ice  caused  by  triese  latter,  is  rendered  so 
dangerous  that  the  risk  to  wlucli  the  traveller  exposes  himself 
is  far  from  being  compensated  by  the  meagre  prospect  of 
success.  The  idea  itself  of  an  open  Polar  Sea  is  evidently  « 
mere  hypoth**sis,  deatituto  of  all  foundation  in  the  experience 
which  has  alrca4iy  by  very  considemblii  SHcrilices  been  gained; 
and  the  C'nly  way  to  approach  the  Pule,  which  can  be  attempted 
witb  any  probability  of  succeeding,  is  that  proposed  by  the 
most  celebrated  Arctic  authorities  of  England,  viz.,  that  of — 
after  having  passed  the  winter  at  the  Seven  Islands,  or  at  Smith 
Sound — continuing  the  journey  towards  the  North  on  sledges  in 
the  spring. 
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T^.—Be^oH  of  the  Trans-Eimalaijan  Explorations  during  1867. 
By  Captain  T.  G.  Montgomerie,  r.e.,  of  the  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey.  From  the  Original  Journals,  &c.,  of  the 
Trans- Himalayan  Exploring  Parties. 

SetiJ,  April  l*i,  1BC9. 

The  Trans- Himalayan  explorations  nmde  during  18G5-66  from 


the   Mausurowar  Lake   to   Lhasa,    eupplicd    A^irioiis   p 
information  as  to  routes  and  places  in  iibot  of  which  th 
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were  unknown  in  India.  Tibetans  had  been  Leard  to  talk  of 
their  gold  mines  and  salt  mines,  and  the  [wsttion  of  some  of  the 
lart^^r  was  iiidirated  roughly  on  European  maps;  but  our  know- 
ledge of  all  isueb  p!tt<:L'a  was  vaguo  in  the  oxtromo,  thouci;h  the 
Tibetans  certaijily  do  bring  both  ^old  and  salt  The  first  Pundit 
heard  of  these  places  whilst  in  Lhasa,  and  the  second  Pundit, 
when  at  the  Gartok  Fair,  Iieard  various  particulars,  from  which 
he  gathered  that  the  route  to  those  gold-fields  east  of  Gartok 
was  likely  to  be  feasible. 

It  will  be  remenil>ered  that  the  second  Pundit  made  his  way 
to  Gartok  in  1860  by  one  route,  and  returned  by  another;  thns 
connecting  thiit  place  with  points  iu  British  territory  on  the 
sonth  that  had  bfin  iixed  by  regular  survey.  There,  however, 
still  remained  a  liirge  gap  between  Gartok  and  tlie  Ladak  terri- 
tory, which  latter  had  also  Ikjcu  surveved.  It  appeared  to  me 
very  desirable  thut  this  gap  shouhl  be  hlled  up.  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  ernbracfd  a  portion  of  what  was  said  to  be  the  course 
of  the  groat  Kiver  Indus,  a  portion,  moreover,  that  had  never 
been  traversed  by  any  Kurop^^an. 

The  iuformntiori  I  received,  duriuj^  the  prosecution  of  the 
survey  of  Latlak,  as  to  the  Indus*,  h^d  me  to  think  that  there 
as  a  lar^e  eastern  branch  of  that  river,  and  I  was  contirmed  in 
that  opimun  by  the  reports  of  the  surveyors  who  sketched  the 
extreme  south-east  of  Ladak. 

Owing  to  the  great  jealousy  of  the  Tibetans  the  surveyors 

couhl  ucit  make  their  way  verj'  far  beyond  the  frontier;  tlie  fact 

of  their  being  engaged  on  tho  survev  of  Lii<lak  arousing  i\\e 

uspicions  of  tlie  Tartars  so  much  that  a  regidar  watch  was  esta- 

lished  the  moment  a  surveyor  approached  the  frontier.    Never- 

eless  the  grtiuud  was  sketched  to  some  distance  beyond,  and 
peaks  were  Iixed  at  a  still  farther  distance  by  the  theodolite. 

The  natives  pointed  out  the  position  where  the  eastern  branch 
came  in,  and  a  gap  seen  in  the  mountains  in  that  dii-ection 
made  its  existence  highly  prohuble.  Having  this  iut'ormation, 
it  seemed  to  me  very  desiraule  that  the  question  xma  to  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  this  branch  should  be  settled.  I  con- 
sequently drtermiued  that  the  second  expedition  of  the  Pundits 
hould  be  in  that  direction:  the  first  object  being  to  settle 
Tarioua  doubtful  points  as  to  the  position  of  tho  Upper  Basin  of 
the  Sutlej ;  the  second  object,  the  question  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Indus ;  the  third,  the  connection  of  Gartok  with  the 
regular  survey  in  Ladak,  and  the  fourth,  to  explore  up  to  the  gold 
and  salt  mines  east  of  Gartok,  and  as  far  beyond  aB  the  Pundits 
could  get  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  latter  being  with  a 
view  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  vast  terra  incognita  lying^ 
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between  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  Lhasa.  Preparations  i 
expedition  were  made  during  the  spring  of  1867.  A  third 
Pundit  was  entertained  and  trained  to  supplement  the  phiee  of 
the  second  Pundit,  who  had  proved  to  be  aomewliat  wanting^  in 
nerve.  Startinf^  from  Miissoorie  on  fhe  2nd  of  May,  the  party 
under  the  first  Pundit  reached  Badrinath  on  the  24th  of  May, 
and  Maim  on  the  3rd  June.  The  Mjina  Pass  to  the  north  had 
not  bteu  declnred  ojten,  and  the  party  had  consequently  to  wait 
at  Mana.  ^A'hil8t  there  several  heavy  falls  of  snow  occurred  on 
the  neighbourinc  mountains. 

The  Pundit  found  that,  before  his  party  could  cross  into 
Tibet,  it  was  necessary  that  the  openin^^  of  the  pass  should  be 
fomiallv  notified  by  the  Tibetan  officials;  and,  before  this  is 
done,  tfie  Jongpon  (or  Zungpung)  of  Clmprang  makes  inqniry 
every  ycAr  aa  to  the  political  and  snnatory  condition  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  inquiry  seems  to  be  carried  out  with  all  that 
assumption  of  lofty  superiority  for  which  Chinese  officials  are 
famous.  Lookinrr  down  from  their  elevated  plateaux,  they 
decide  as  to  whether  Hindustan  is  a  fit  country  to  have  inter^ 
wjuree  with.  The  decision  come  to  apftears  not  to  be  at  all  a 
dead  letter,  for,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  ultimately  afiected 
*he  Pundit's  movements  not  a  little.  The  especial  inqaines 
made  are  as  to  whether  there  is  war,  epidemic,  famine,  &c,,  such 
as  are  in  any  way  likely  to  affect  Tibet. 

During  his  stay  at  Mana  the  Pundit  made  complete  arrange- 
ments for  their  journey,  and  he  gave  the  third  Pundit  some 
farther  practice  in  nmte-fiurveying.  Whilst  there  he  was  also 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  three  men,  viz.,  of  a 
Bi^aliiri  trader,  a  resident  of  Badrinath,  and  a  Ladaki  trader 
from  Zaskar.  All  these  men  knew  the  routes  to  the  gold  and 
salt  mines  east  of  Gartok.  They  proved,  moreover,  exceedingly 
useful  in  collecting  provisions,  servants,  and  asses;  the  latter 
for  the  carriage  of  the  small  parcels  of  merchandize  which 
formed  the  ostensible  object  of  their  journey.  On  the  whole 
the  halt  at  Maiia  was  a  decided  gain  to  the  l>arty. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  July,  three  men,  sent  by  the  Jongpon 
of  Chuprang,  arrived,  and,  having  made  all  their  inquines, 
declared  the  Mana  Pass  open  to  traders  from  Gurhwal.  The 
party  accordingly  was  able  to  commence  its  march  on  the 
26th  July.  It  consisted  of  eleven  men,  twelve  asses,  and  one 
pony,  the  men  being  all  armed  with  weapons  they  had  borrowed 
at  liadrinnth,  as  they  were  told  that  arms  would  be  required  to 
keep  off  robbers*  On  the  2^th  they  crossed  the  Eimaluvas  by 
the  Mana  Pass  (18,670  feet),  and  on  the  2i>th  July  reached 
LuDiani  Camp.    Here  they  were  told  to  halt  until  more  traders 
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joined  them,  so  that  the  Tibetaa  officials  mi'^ht  be  saved  trouble 


i" 


y  examining  and  taxing  a  number  at  the  same  time.  The 
second  Pundit,  however,  was  sent  on  ahead  to  intercede  with 
the  Chnprang  Jongpon,  and  he  succeeded  in  petting  autliority 
for  the  [Mirty  to  advance  alona  Churkong  18  tlie  place  where 
traders  are  generally  taxed,  but  in  this  instiince  the  examination 
was  made  at  Barku.  The  Abtuk  of  Chuprang  searched  the 
baggage,  fortunately  without  discovering  the  instruments ;  and, 
being  satisfied  that  the  party  was  a  trading  one,  he  levied  the 
taxes  at  the  usual  rates. 

On  the  Gth  Augu.st  the  party  reached  Totling,  passing  the 
fimall  town  of  Chuprauj^  on  their  left  (north).  At  Totlinp;  they 
put  up  in  the  numastery,  the  monks  (Gelon^^s  or  Dabas)  allowing* 
all  travellers  to  do  so.  The  monastery,  with  its  numerous  dykes 
of  stones  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference ;  it  has  iii'ty  to  sixty 
monks  attaclied  to  it,  tho  bea<l  one  Waring  the  titlw  of  Ling- 
Khambo.  Between  Mana  and  Totling  there  is  no  cultivation  of 
any  kind,  but  at  Totling  itself  a  grain  calbnl  nai  (barley)  is 
sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  September,  From  Totling  the 
party  advunce<l  direct  towardrf  Gartok,  crossing  the  Sutlej  by  a 
remarkable  iron  suspensiou  bridge  70  feet  span,  7  feet  wide,  and 
al>out  40  feet  above  the  water.  The  chains  are  formed  by  links 
of  iron,  of  tho  shape  of  the  figure  8,  each  about  one  foot  in 
length,  the  iron  l>eiug  over  one  inch  square.  The  bridi»e  is  .said 
to  have  been  built  by  GvaljK*  Kesar  or  Sekundar  Badshah 
(Alexander  tlie  Great!)  l"!ie  iron  is  in  capital  preservation, 
owing  to  the  very  small  rHinfall,  and  to  the  care  with  which 
it  is  annually  lubricated  with  butter  (ghee.) 

After  crossing  the  Sutlej,  the  Pundit  and  hta  party  all  assumed 
the  costume  worn  by  Bisaluri  traders. 

On  the  iHh  August  they  crosst;d  the  watershed  between  the 
Sutlej  and  tbe  Indus  by  the  Bogohi  Pass,  19,220  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  readied  Gu;rti  Camp,  close  to  Gartok,  on  the  llth 
instant,  avoiding  the  latter  place,  lest  its  officials  should  in  any 
way  interfere  with  their  onward  progress.  Continuing  their 
journey  they  ascended  the  mountiiins  east  of  Gartok,  and,  afler 
crossing  the  Gugti-la  Pass,  19,500  feet  above  the  sea,  they  found 
themselves  on  the  llth  August  on  a  vast  dusolute  plateau,  the 
lowest  points  of  which  they  ascertained  to  be  15/2S0  feet  above 
the  sea. 

This  plateau  is  called  Chojotliol  or  Antelope  Plain,  from  the 
great  number  of  those  animals  seen  on  it.  On  the  Itlth  thftv 
reached  a  small  lake,  covered  with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl. 
On  a-head  no  signs  of  a  path,  or  of  either  houses  or  tents,  were 
to  bo  seen,  and  the  party  became  anxious  as  to  fresh  water. 
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which  was  sard  to  be  very  scarce.    It  was  not  till  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  that  they  came  upon  fresh  water. 

Several  very  brackish  lakes  were  passed,  so  intensely  salt 
that  even  the  wild  Ibwl  avoided  tl^em.  No  jK>tuble  water  could 
be  got  till  they  found  a  glacier  and  melted  \Xs  ice. 

On  the  lUlh  tliey  crossed  the  Tabha-Ia,  IT/JoO  feet  above  the 
seA,  and  de!''crn<]ed  to  the  GiachiirufT  cauip,  on  the  banks  of  tlio 
Singh-gi-cliu,  or  Indus  Itiver,  15.7i3U  feet.     After  the  desolate 
and  arid  table-land  they  had  croissed,  the  sight  of  the  river  and 
its  fresh  water,  and  of  the  large  camp  beyond,  was  at  first  very 
pleasant  to  tbe   Punilit^s  juirty ;    their  jAeasure  waa,  however, 
soon  daraf»ed,  «s  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  camp  very 
suspicious  as   to   the  object  of  their  journey ;    their  progress 
bning  lor  tlio  first  time  impeded  by  tlie  ofticiuls.     Gopa  'Jajanj, 
the  head-man,  questioned  them  as  to  the  objects  of  their  journev,    _ 
and  as  to  who  and  what  they  were,  «&c.     When  told  that  they  fl 
were  BiedhiriHj  wlio  had  come  there  solely  to  sell  coral  and  pur- 
chose  shawl  wool  (pushm)  in  exchange,  ho  told  them  flatly  that 
he  did  not  behove  their  story.     With  great  correctness  he  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  proper  country  of  earh  individual, 
and  said  that  if  they  bad  been  really  all  ]Ji^ahiris.  and  had  been  ■ 
lately  in  Uisaliir,  they  would  never  have  dannl  to  enter  Nari  ■ 
Khorsum  that  year,  as  an  order  had  been  jiromulgated  at  the 
time  of  Oldening  the  passes,  forbid<liiig  BLsahiris  to  enter  the 
country  on  an^'  account,  as  they  iuul  in  the  previous  year  intro- 
duced small-pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants    ~ 
The  head-mau,  moreover,  hiuted  that  the  parly  had  introduced 
Europeans  into  the  country. 

These  cxpreesious  being  so  strongly  expressed,  alarmed  the 
Pundits,  more  cs[>ecial!y  as  they  never  thought  that  the  dis- 
guise of  a  liisahiii,  which  had  served  them  so  well  ou  the  route 
to  Lhasa,  would  prove  a  hindrance  on  this  occasion. 

The  Pundit  lliought  these  suspicions  were  due  to  the  jealousy 
of  an  acquaintance  of  his,  who  lived  near  Pudrinath.  However, 
by  repeated  protestations,  he  managed  to  bring  the  head  man 
roimd  to  a  partial  belief  in  their  story,  so  that  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  idJow  a  portion  of  the  j»arty  to  proceed  onwards,  pro- 
vided the  remaining  portion  was  lell  as  a  hostage  for  their  good 
faitL 

As  the  second  Pundit's  nerves  were  again  considerably  shaken 
by  the  dreary  mountains  they  had  crossed,  and  by  the  check 
they  hari  received,  the  first  Pundit  decided  to  leave  him  at 
Giachuruff,  whilst  he  and  the  third  Pundit  puslied  on  a-head, 
on  the  pretence  of  selling  their  coral  \Vhilst  preparations  for 
tliis  purpose  were  being  made,  the  head-man's  suspicions  began 
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^c  leather  again,  and  it  was  only  after  farther  entreatios.  accom- 
panied by  presentii,  that  they  were  allowed  to  advance.  The 
Puntlit  left  thp  (iiachiiruflr  cnmp  on  the  22nd  August  with  the 
third  Pundit ;  but  tho  latter  was,  very  soon  after  starting,  de- 
tached with  one  servant  to  carry  a  ronte-snrvoy  up  the  river 
Indus  as  far  a3  he  could  get.  The  l*undit  himself  made  a  very 
long  march,  so  a^  to  get  well  clear  of  the  Giachuriitf  people, 
and  bv  night  was  far  away  to  the  east,  resting  near  the  be<l  of 
a  small  dry  stream.  On  the  ti3rd  of  August  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  cross  the  Chomorang  lliinge,  but  owing  to  a  very  lieavy  fall 
of  snow,  lie  was  obliged  to  halt  at  u  eamping-placo  below  it. 
Snow  continued  to  fall  ou  the  24th  and  25th,  and  he  was  not 
.able  to  continue  his  march  till  the  2t>th  of  Augu.st,  wlien  he 
crossed  the  Chomorang-la  Pass,  18J<30  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
after  a  long  march,  (!rt)asing  a  good  deal  of  snt>w,  he  reached 
tlic  large  camp  of  Thok-Jalung,*  the  chief  gold-tie!d  of  that 
part  of  the  country. 

As  the  Pundit  descended  the  Chomorang-!a  Pass,  the  Thok- 
Jaluiig  camp  c^ame  in  sight,  he  found  it  pitched  in  a  large  deso- 
late plain,  of  which  the  prevailing  colour  was  reddisli  brown. 
As  far  as  he  could  see,  it  at  first  appeared  to  bo  like  other 
Tibetan  standing  camps,  except  that  it  was  very  much  larger. 
As  he  got  closer  ho  made  out  the  noise  of  a  great  number  of 
voices  singing  together,  and  on  his  arrival  found  that  this  came 
from  the  gold-diggers  and  their  families,  whilst  the  men  were 
at  work. 

The  Pundit  had  armed  himself  with  a  letter  from  the  Gia- 
fChuruff  chief,  and  this  he  presented  the  next  day  to  the  Thok- 
[ijalimg  chief,  with  a  small  present  of  the  best  Indian  tobacco, 
which  he  had  somehow  discovered  to  be  a  particular  weakness 
LOf  that  individuuL  The  chief  received  the  Pundit  in  his  large 
?nt;  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  present,  but  in  spite  of  that 

id  the  letter,  it  wad  evident  from  his  maimer  that  he  tlid  not 
think  that  matters  were  onite  right.  He  cross-questioned  the 
"^uTidit,  and  then  advised  nim  to  do  what  he  had  to  do  in  Thok- 
Talung  quickly,  and  to  return  to  Giachurufl'  by  the  same  road 

he  came.  'I'he  chief  said  that  it  was  L>nt  of  his  power  to  allow 
the  Pundit  to  stay  long,  and  that  properly  ho  ought  to  have 
sent  him  back  at  once,  as  tliere  was  an  order  in  force  forbidding 
all  Bisahiris  to  enter  the  country  that  year. 

Hearing  that  the  Pundit  had  coral  for  sale  he  asked  to  see 
it.  As  soon  as  it  was  disjtlayed  the  cluefs  wife,  who  w^as  present, 
took  such  a  liking  to  it^  that  she  persuaded  the  chief  to  ofier 

*  See  (be  map  in  Journal  R  G.  S.,  vol.  38,  p.  U9: 
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gold  in  exchange.  The  Pundit  thought  his  only  chance  was  to 
acquiesce^  and  he  did  so,  making,  as  he  afterwards  found  out,  a 
very  bad  bargain.  Having  given  up  his  coral,  the  Pundit  was 
allowed  to  retire. 

The  chief  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lhasa,  called  Yoodak  Ming- 
mar,  about  forty-tive  years  of  age.  He  had  been  master  of  the 
Thok-Jalung  gold-fields  •  for  some  time.  The  Pundit  saw  him 
several  times  aftenvards,  and  always  fuund  him  very  civil  His 
usnal  dress  wus  a  red  robe  of  Lhasa  or  Shigatze  manufacture, 
his  head  was  covered  with  a  brown  felt  hat.  of  Chinese  fashion, 
with  a  broad  rim  turned  up  all  round.  He  told  the  Pundit  that 
he  and  every  one  else  wore  furs  iu  the  winter,  and  tliat  they 
could  not  live  at  that  season  without  tliem,  which  is  no  doubt 
correct,  as  the  Pundit's  observations  made  the  gold-field  to  be 
at  the  great  altitude  of  l(»,3^-^0  feet  above  tlie  sea.  His  tent  wbs 
a  large  circular  oue^  about  2'j  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  poles; 
it  was  pitched  iu  a  wide  pit  some  7  or  8  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  descent  to  it  was  by  means  of  steps. 
Outside  the  Pundit  noticed  one  of  the  gigantic  black  dogs  of 
Lhasa.  This  beast  was  tied  unpleasantly  near  the  door,  and  was 
so  savage  that  there  was  great  difHculty  in  preventing  him  from 
flying  on  strangers.  The  Pundit  bad  seen  many  of  these  dogs 
in  LJinsfij  and  he  at  onco  recognised  it  by  its  great  size,  deep 
jowls,  aud  the  white  mark  ou  its  chest.  The  Lhasa  people 
call  them  Gya-ld,  or  royal  dogs. 

The  tent  was  made  of  blacK  yaks'  hair ;  it  contained  bales  of 
shawl-wool  ([)ushni),  leather  i)ac'kageR  of  tea,  strings  of  dried 
beef  from  the  yak,  and  a  few  other  Tibetan  luxuries,  such  as 
dried  apricots,  currants,  &c, ;  the  poles  were  garnished  with 
severnl  niatch-lockB  and  a  sword.  The  chief's  seat  was  beside  a 
small  bui,  iu  which  tliere  was  a  drawer  containing  paper,  pen, 
ink,  and  a  couple  of  cups  or  bowls,  one  for  drinking  tea,  and 
the  other  for  cnung  or  whisky.  The  chiefs  tent  seem  to  have 
also  been  the  shrine  of  the  camp,  as  behind  his  seat  there  were 
piled  up  the  usual  imagt^s,  smull  brass  bells,  tiny  vases,  books, 
pictureK,t  lights,  &c.,  that  ai*e  caiTied  about  by  wandering 
l3udbist  Lanjos.  AVhetlier  the  chief  was  also  a  Lama  was  not 
ascertained ;  but  ]m  red  dress,  and  the  ritualistic  instruments 
point  to  that  conclusion. 

The  chief  was  constantly  smoking  a  silver-mounted  Nepalese 
hookah.     Tea  was  forthcoming  at  all  hours.     He   had   about 

*  From  prvTioua  iafonnauoii  it  appears  that  guld  was  fint  discovered  to  be 
ftband&Dt  at  Tliok-Jalung  Dl>oiit  eight  or  nine  years  ogn. 

t  yuainily  paiuled  ou  cloih,  mau)'  of  ttiat  kiud  can  bv  kcd  iu  Ladak  at  ibe 
Ucmis  and  ottier  monasteries. 
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ten  personal  servants,  who  lived  in  small  tents  round  about  his 
own.  TI»c  chief  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and,  aW  thinfjs 
conaidered,  the  Puudit  thought  \\nii  well  informed.  His  shrewci- 
nees  there  was  no  mistaking,  as  instanced  in  the  matter  of 
the  coral,  lie  noticed  the  Pundil's  box,  examined  it  carefully, 
and  then  aske<l  him  how  he  came  to  have  such  a  pood  box. 
The  Pundit  was  fortunately  ready  witli  hiH  answer,  and  said  he 
bousht  it  at  one  of  the  "  Saheb  logues"  auctions,  to  carry  his 
coral  in.  The  fame  of  these  auctions  had  reached  even  this 
Tibotan  chief,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  quite  satisfied, 
allowing  the  box  to  be  removed,  without  discovering  the  large 
aextunt*  which  was  stowed  awav  in  a  secret  (wmpartmont.  Tbo 
chief  t(X)k  u  great  liking  to  the  Pundit,  and  used  to  send  for  liim 
every  now  and  tlien,  in  order  to  discuss  over  (<;a  and  tobacco 
the  great  country  down  below. 

The  Pundit  found  the  part  of  the  gold-field  that  was  being 
worked  to  be  a  great  excavation  from  10  to  2U0  paces  in  width 
and  some  *25  feet  in  depths  access  to  the  bottom  being  by  means 
of  atepH  and  slopes,  the  earth  as  dug  out  l>eiiig  thrown  upon 
either  side.  Tlie  excavation  at  the  time  of  the  Pundit's  visit 
was  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  digging  is  carried  on  with  a 
long-handled  kind  of  spade,  and  occasionally  with  an  iron  hoe; 
the  iron  for  these  implements  is  brought  from  Bisdhir,  Ladak, 
&c.  The  camp  had  a  bUtcLsmith  who  could  repair  these 
tools. 

A  very  small  stream  runs  through  the  gold-field,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  is  consequoutly  ratlier  a  quagmire 
during  the  day-time ;  but  the  stream  is  put  to  good  use  for 
washing  the  gold  out  of  the  soil.  The  aigger:)  dam  up  the 
water  and  leave  a  sloping  channel  for  it  to  escape  by.  A  cloth 
is  spread  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  and  kept  down  by  a 
number  of  stones  so  as  to  make  the  bottom  uneven.  One  man 
brings  earth  flora  the  excavnti^m  and  sprinkles  it  over  the 
channel,  whilst  another  man  4lrivea  watt^r  down  the  channel  by 
means  of  a  leather  bag.  The  water  carries  the  lighter  soil  right 
awav,  but  the  pieces  of  gold  fall  into  the  uneven  places,  and  are 
easily  collected  in  the  cloth  bv  lifting  up  the  stones.  The  yield 
of  gold  seems  to  bo  large  and  the  finds  occasionally  very  heavy 
— the  Pundit  saw  one  nugget  of  about  2  ll>8.  weight  (75  tolaha). 
The  diggers  eay  they  can  recognize  the  soil  that  contains  gold 
at  once;  but,  judging  from  the  large  number  of  gold-fields  that 
havu  been  used  at  one  time  oronad  Thok-Jaluiig,  and  are  now 
more  or  less  abandoned,  the  Tibetan  gold-diggui-s  seem  to  be 
quite  as  capricious  as  those  of  Australia  or  Culifornia,  and  the 
probability  is  that  whenever  they  are  along  time  without  getting 
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pood  finds  they  Btrike  their  camp  and  move  off  to  ^vhat  they 
think  a  more  tempting;  field. 

J-'roni  what  the  Pundit  heard  during  this  last  expedition  and 
the  J^^^■vio^s  one  to  Lbasji,  tliere  is  a  whole  strlnj;  of  gold-fields 
extending  all  the  way  from  Lhasa  to  Kudok  along  the  route 
wbirli  must  run  close  to  the  northern  watershed  of  the  Brab- 
mnpntm,  probahably  in  the  depression  to  the  north  of  it  The 
gokl-fielda  are  earefnllv  wntched  by  the  Lhasa  authorities,  a 
gold  commiHsioner,  called  Sarpon/  gui>eriutend8  the  whole  of 
them,  and  each  iield  lias  a  separate  master.  Any  individual  is 
ullowM  to  dijr,  provi<led  ho  J>ay8  the  annnnl  tax  of  cue  sarshoo 
weifiht  of  gold,  which  is  about  -J  a  tolah  or  |^tl»s  of  an  ounce.  The 
greater  part  of  the  diggers  come  from  tbe  Chung  province  around 
8higatze.  Thtf  gold  commissioner  makes  aT»  annual  tour  tliroagh 
the  gold  district,  visiting  each  field  and  collecting  the  taxes. 

The  Pundit  t^ays  that  in  nil  liis  tnivels  he  never  exi>enence<i 
such  intense  cold  as  he  did  at  TlioU-Jahing,  owing,as  he  thought, 
to  tbe  high  cold  wind  that  was  always  blowing,  more  than  totho 
great  elevation,  viz.,  IG.IISO  fret  al>ovi>  the  sea-  The  tenta  of 
the  diggers  are  always  pitched  in  i>it8  some  7  or  8  feet  below 
the  suri'ace  of  the  ground,  so  oa  to  keeji  out  the  wind.  Spite  of 
the  cold,  the  diggers  prefer  working  in  the  winter;  and  the 
number  of  their  tents,  which  in  Bumrner  amounts  to  300,  rises  to 
nearly  CLKjO  in  winter.  They  prefer  the  winter,  as  the  frozen 
soil  then  stands  well  and  is  not  likely  to  trouble  them  much  by 
falling  in. 

The  water  near  Tliok-.hihing  is  so  brackish  that  the  diggen 
cannot  drink  it  till  it  has  been  frozen  and  then  re-melted.  Con- 
sidering these  difticulties  about  water,  the  greiit  elevation,  the 
total  absence  of  wood,  and  tlie  general  severity  of  the  climate, 
gold-digging  at  Thok-Jalung  is  carried  on  under  very  much 
greater  difficulties  than  in  any  other  pirt  of  the  world.  Xevei- 
theleas  the  diggers  appeared  to  be  cheerfuf,  and  were  constantly 
singing,  their  families  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  which  could 
be  heard  at  a  great  dislanct^. 

Argola  of  dried  dun"  from  the  yaks,  ponies,  and  sheep,  Ac, 
fonu  the  only  fnel.  The  Tibetans  cook  and  eat  three  times  fl 
duy,  their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  bfiilcfl  meut,  barley  cakes, 
butter-milk,  and  tea  stewed  with  butter.  The  Pundit  Siiid  the 
Tibetans  all  preferred  China  tea,  and  did  not  approve  of  llimA- 
laynn,  tea  spite  of  its  price ;  they  vowed  the  latter  was  too  heating 
for  them,  and  tbat  only  very  jKK>r  folks  take  it. 

There  \vas  no  attempt  at  masonry  in  the  whole  camp ;  the 

*  8ar  IS  tbe  TibeUo  name  for  gold. 
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onlv  apolop:y  ft>r  it  being  a  square  churtan  of  dry  Btone,  plastered 
with  w'liite  earthy  and  Burmounted  with  a  pole  and  Ha":. 

At  the  fuot  of  tho  numntains  round  ahout,  the  diggers  had 
collected  7  or  8  pik'S  of  whit^  stones  (probably  quartz),  and  on 
the  bare  8loj)€d  they  had  also  picked  out  with  white  stones  the 
letters  of  the  saf're<l  aentent-e  **  om  mani  paflini  lutni."  on  8iicli  a 
gij.'antic  scale  that  it  could  be  read  at  a  pr<^at  distance.  The 
sentence  M'aa  repeated  in  this  way  over  and  over  again. 

The  diggers  all  eat  vaks*  flesh,  and  they  are  said  to  get  over 
their  Tibetan  sornplos  l>y  strangling  their  tame  yaks;  but  they, 
nevertheless,  do  not  object  to  wild  animals,  yaks,  asses,  t^c,  that 
have  been  shot. 

The  Tibetans  say  that  eating  roasted  meat  impedes  their 
breathing,  and  that  fresh  milk  has  the  wime  eftect;  tlay  con- 
sequently forbid  both  and  invariably  eat  boiled  meat,  ihruwing 
awuy  the  water  in  which  it  i&  boilua  and  drinking  butter-milk. 
They  estnict  their  butter  (gheo)  from  the  milk  of  yaks,  goats, 
and  sheep.  Their  tea  i*j  invariably  stewed  with  butter.  The 
meal  they  use  is  generally  barley  meal. 

The  position  in  which  ''i'ibetans  sleep  is  a  most  extraordinary 
one;  they  invariably  draw  their  knees  close  u]>  to  their  heads, 
and  rest  on  their  fcnees  and  elbows,  Iniddliiig  every  scrap  of 
clothing  they  can  muster  on  to  their  backs.  Those  who  are 
better  off  rest  in  Ihiti  mauner  on  a  sort  of  mattrass  that  rises 
towards  the  head  ;  and  the  poorer  jieople  in  stiindingcunina  gene- 
rally manage  to  get  a  snitjible  slope  on  the  mountnin  side,  or  to 
arrange  stones  and  earth  so  as  to  rise  in  the  same  way ;  Imt  rich 
and  |>oor  adopt  the  same  position  for  sleeping.  The  Tibetans 
employed  in  Ladak  by  the  Survey,  though  ]>royided  with  tents 
^sliouldtiries)  invariably  slept  in  tlic  waydcscriljed  above,  arrang- 
ing therasKi^lves  in  u  cirele  round  the  tent.  This  position  is  most 
probably  adopted  in  order  to  secure  as  much  warmth  as  i>ossible 
ibr  the  stomach,  the  thighs  pressing  against  it  and  thoroughly 
excluding  the  external  air.  The  gohl-diggers  smoke  a  great 
deal,  Uiiing  brass,  zinc,  or  iron  pij>eB,  the  latter  being  most 
common. 

The  Pundit  mixed  freely  with  the  gold-diggers  and  observed 
nil  their  ways  and  liabitt;,  but  liiss  time  was  limited.  The  chief, 
spite  of  his  friendly  conduct,  insisting  that  he  couM  not  let  him 
stay  beyond  the  Gist  of  August.  He  ascertained  that  tho  price 
of  the  gold  nt  Thok-Jaluug  was  only  lis.  5J  to  lis.  (j  in  silver 
j)er  saishoo  (which  weighs  about  a  half  tolah  and  8  ruttecsj,  or 
I'ather  less  than  Rs.  30  ]>er  ounce.  There  were  two  tenta  be- 
longing to  goldsmiths  in  the  camp;  they  came  from  the  Chung 
or  JShigatze  province.    Seeing  no  chance  of  extending  his  journey 
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to  the  east  of  Tliok-Jalnng,  tl»e  Pundit  retraced  his  route 
GiafLuruff;  there*  he  found  the  3rd  Pundit,  wlio  had  made  hia 
wav  for  a  cousiderable  distance  up  the  Kiver  Indus  to  a  place 
called  Jiachan. 

Though  the  3rd  Pnndit  had  heard  that  a  large  band  of 
mounted  robbers  were  wandering  about  the  Upper  Indus,  he 
was  in  no  way  hindered  by  them  till  he  reached  Jiachan.  There, 
however,  whilst  he  was  down  at  the  river,  a  couple  of  armed 
robbers  fell  ujion  his  servant,  an  oldish  man,  and  Krit)cked  him 
over,  seizing  a  thermometer  and  the  coavuut  containing  the 
supply  of  quirksilver.  Fortunately  the  Pnndit  was  not  tar 
away,  and  heuiing  the  cries  lie  nished  to  the  rescue,  seizing  one 
of  the  robbers  by  his  pig-tail,  he  swung  him  n.mnd  and  took 
back  the  stolen  things.  This  Srd  Pundit,  being  a  tall,  powerful 
man,  completely  turned  the  tables,  and  the  robbers  pretended 
that  they  had  only  been  jokiiig  with  the  old  man,  and  did  not 
really  mean  to  tatce  anything.  The  rabl>ers  made  off  as  soon 
as  they  could,  and  the  3rd  Pundit,  thinking  they  might  bring 
down  more  of  their  brethren  on  him,  dt^cided  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  was  very  rehittaiit  to  do  this,  as,  from  all  he  could 
hear,  3  or  4  marches  more  at  the  outside  would  have  taken  him 
to  the  Honrce  of  the  Indus,  wliich  at  the  farthest  point  he 
visited  was  ntill  a  good-sizecl  stream.  He  was.  however,  certain 
from  the  peeuliar  head-dress  of  the  robbers  that  they  belonged 
to  ttie  armefl  band  he  had  been  warned  against — the  head-dreea 
being  one  peculiar  to  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  Shellifuk 
and  ilajru  dir^tricts,  wlio  are  noted  us  profe^timal  robl^era. 

The  wfirtle  of  the  Pundit's  paily  having  been  re-collected  at 
GiarchurutT,  he  decided  U^  tnii'i,^  the  luduH  down  to  itti  junction 
with  the  river  ujiou  which  Gartok  stands.  Starting  on  the 
4th  September,  they  marched  steadily  tlown-stream,  passing 
numerous  c«mps,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  but  seeing  no  culti- 
vation or  villages  till  the  7th,  when  they  came  to  a  small  village 
with  the  first  jTatcli  of  cultivation.  All  ahmg  the  banks  tiiero 
was  a  low  bushy  jungle.  The  grass  appears  to  have  been  abun- 
dant, antl  near  one  eanip  there  was  ri  herd  of  500  or  600  horses 
or  large  ponies  running  almost  wild,  mostly  of  a  white  or  a  greyish 
colour.  On  the  12(h  September  they  reached  the  junction  of 
the  Indus  and  tuirtok  rivers,  and,  crossing  the  latter,  encamped 
near  the  Liijun-Chnmik  s[iring. 

From  Lujan-Chnmik  the  Pundit  sent  the  3rd  Pundit  to  trace 
the  river  down  into  tin*  Ludak  territory,  whilst  he  tniced  it  up 
to  Gartok.  On  the  1-ltli  September  he  reached  Gar-Gnnsa,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  <iartok  authorities.  Ho  found  only  three 
large  and  eight  small  houses  in  it,  and  was  informed  that  the 
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rest  of  thq  inhabitaiits  lived  in  tents.  All  along  the  banks  of 
tlie  river  he  found  the  grass  tall  and  luxuriant.  The  valley  all 
the  way  np  was  flat  and  wide. 

On  tiie  16th  Si^ptember  tliR  Pundit  reaobed  Oartok,*  wliere 
he  found  a  camp  of  about  200  t^iits,  mostly  belonging  to  traders. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  alarmed  to  find  that  some  one  had  been 
spreading  reports  as  to  his  being  in  Eritish  employment,  and  he 
found  it  advisable  to  hasten  his  return.  Chousing  a  new  route, 
he  got  separated  from  his  baggage  and  the  gieater  part  of  his 
party,  and  had  he  not  fallen  in  with  traders  from  iShipki,  he 
would  have  l>een  put  to  very  grf^at  liardnhipfl.  He  r^roHHed  by 
the  La(M'liia  Pass,  and  marching  by  Shiiuig  and  Duiikhar,  reached 
Totling  on  the  26th  of  September.  Here  they  waited  for  the 
3rd  Pundit,  who  joined  them  on  the  29th  of  September,  after 
havino^  traced  the  Indus  down  to  Demchok,  in  Ladak.  From 
Demchok  he  crossed  from  the  btisin  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Sutlej  by  a  very  high  prt&s,  and  carried  a  route-survey  down  to 
Totling.t  From  Totluig  the  2nd  and  3rd  Pun<lits  were  sent  down 
the  Sutlej  to  Hiipki,  traring  the  river  as  closely  us  they  could. 
From  Shipki  tliey  carried  a  route-survey  in  a  southerly  direction, 
crossing  the  Himalayas  by  a  high  pass  and  descending  to  Nilung 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Gauges. 

The  Pnndit  himself  returned  from  Totling  to  Badrinath  by 
nearly  the  same  route  as  he  advanced  by.  only  making  one  small 
variation.  Ultimately  the  2nd  and  3rd  Pundits  n>joiued  the  Ist, 
and  they  all  made  their  way  down  into  British  territory  by  the 
beginning  of  November. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  exploration  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  from  the  map  (in  Journal,  vol.  38).  They  account  for 
the  geography  of  about  18,000  square  milen,  founrled  on  850 
miles  of  route-survey  with  80  heights.  The  routes  ane  checked 
by  It^O  latitude  observations,  t^iken  at  75  different  points. 

The  course  of  the  Sutlej  Kiver  has  been  roughly  traced  from 
Totling  down  to  .Shipki,  on  the  border  of  British  territory. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  survey  of  any  kind  of  this  portion, 
and  the  route,  though  only  actually  touching  the  river  tor  a  short 
distance,  was  carrie<l  near  enongh  to  it  to  enabi**  the  Pundits 
to  biy  down  its  probalile  course  very  closely.  The  position  of 
Gartok.  as  determined  by  the  two  routes  of  the  Inst  expetlitionj 
has  been  confirmed  }>y  a  third  route  carried  up  from  Badrinath. 

*  GixV<k  ift  nid  to  be  a  corruption  of  Gfirtod, — tod  mraiimg  "  upper :  '*  U  h  «lso 
c&lird  Gir  Yir-Yftrsft, — Vur»il  meauing  *^Bummer  tlxidc/*  from  FarM,  "Bummcr," 
and  <d,  "  abode."*  The  winter-quarters  ire  called  Gar-GuoKa,  frum  GuntfOt  "  winter," 
and  #<i,  "  aliode." 

t  The  portiou  twtween  Medukding  and  Tolling  was  preTionaly  traversed  by 
Captaiu  Ueurj'  Strachey. 
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The  mean  of  three  gives  a  very  good  longitude  of  Gartok, 
has  beeu  proved  by  the  farther  route-survey  carried  from  Gartok 
to  Demchok,  which  latter  had  been  previously  fixed  by  the 
reiG;u]ar  survey  operations  in  Ladak ;  the  longitude  by  the  route- 
survey  only  (iitreririg  from  ihiit  of  the  regular  survey  by  2^  mi- 
nutes— tt  very  stttisfaL'tory  rtisuU  from  a  route-survey  t  traversinir 
160  miles  direct  over  such  a  very  rough  tract  of  mountains. 

The  routes  have  also  defined  the  courses  of  both  the  upper 
brnnches  of  the  River  Indus  from  near  their  sources  to  their 
jimction,  and  the  conjoint  streum  from  that  point  into  Lodak. 
Neither  of  these  branches  had  been  previously  surveyed  in  ary 
way,  except  a  small  porliou  of  the  Gaiiok  branch  above  Gartok, 
'which  had  been  ixjughly  laid  down  by  Moorcroft. 

Tlie  existence  of  the  eastern  branch  was  doubted  bv  manv 
geogniphers,^  as  no  Europeans  had  ever  seen  it.  The  tundit'a 
route  \\BB  now  proved  that  this  eastern  branch  is  the  main  stream 
known  to  the  natives  as  Singh-gi-Chu  or  Singh-gi-Klmmba  (Lion's 
mouth),  the  River  Indus  itself,  whilst  the  other  brancli,  liitherto 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  main  stream,  is  much  smaller 
than  the  eastern  one,  and  invariably  called  the  Uarjung-Chu. 

The  mutes  extended  beyond  the  eastern  watershed  of  tho 
Indus  as  far  as  the  great  Thok-Jalungor  Thok-Samba  gold-field. 
Thok-Jalung  was  moreover  roughly  connected  with  various  other 
gold-lields  and  salt-mines  by  means  of  information  derived  from 
travellers,  and  the  general  correctness  of  this  information  was 
rmiglily  established  by  a  route  to  Rudok,  derived  from  similar 
information,  which  made  out  the  position  of  that  place  tolerably 
close  to  that  dotermine^i  by  the  regular  survey. 

A  number  of  lofty  snowy  jjeaks  were  determined  from  varioas 
stations  of  the  route-survey,  tho  most  remarkable  being  the 
Aling-Gangri  group  north  of  the  Indus,  which,  judging  from  tiw 
great  mass  of  snow  seen  on  the  wmthern  face  during  August  and 
Septeml)er,  must  be  upwards  of  23,000  feet  above  the  sea,  possibly 


*  Gartok,  loD^lnde,  e.  BU^SS'sa";  latitude,  n.  31°  44' 4^  and  height  U^SO 
feet  above  sea. — -T.  G.  M, 

t  The  values  of  the  pace,  as  tested  by'  the  differences  of  latitude,  were  Tttf 
accordaut,  thus : — 

BfiujtXK. 

Bj  l8t  Pandit. 

„    1st  Pundit. 

,»    iBt  and  3rd  Pandits.' 

„    3rd  Pundit. 

T.  G.  M. 

X  It  was  indLcntcd  from  natire  iDformalion  by  H.  Strachey,  on  his  Mop  oT 
I^dak  and  (.iUBir>Ktiorsum. 


nfff^rfDce 

Utlludc 

From  Bodrinath  toGartt.V  ..  U  5*9  36 

„     Gartijk  to  Thuk-Jaloug  0  4e  S3 

„     Gartok  tn  Demchok  ..  0  57  17 

„     Demchok  to  TotliDg..  1  13  114 


leogtb  of 
pictln  Cml 

2-495 
2*  51-2 
2-(i34 
2*495 
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as  mneh  as  24,000  feet.  The  liue  of  peq>etual  snow  on  th& 
Boutliem  slopes  of  tho  Ladnk  Mountains  approxinmtiss  to  iiO.OOO 
feet  in  the  sunie  latitmle,  and  it  would  require  sevenil  thouKaiul 
feet  of  snow  above  that  line  in  order  to  bo  very  imiM^inp;  ut 
80  miles,  at  whicli  distance  the  Pundit  tii'st  saw  it.  The  Aling- 
Gangri  girmp  had  never,  as  far  as  1  am  awun*,  been  heard  of 
befoif.  They  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  range  between 
the  Indus  ami  the  Pangkong  Lake.  The  Pundit  could  aee  uo 
farther  cootiuimtion  of  the  range  to  the  east  of  Thok-Jalung. 
Another  high  grmip  was  seen  to  the  east  of  the  Medok-hi,  on  tlie 
watershed  butwe<'ii  the  ISutlej  and  Indus. 

Altogether  the  Puuilit  and  his  brethren  have,  as  I  predicted, 
improved  very  much  in  the  art  of  fixing  distant  peaKs ;  satis- 
factory pnwf  of  this  has  been  forthcoming  from  their  liack  bear- 
ings to  well-known  peaks,  such  as  Leo-Porgyal,  Kamet,  &c., 
which  gave  very  accurate  positions  to  those  i)oaks,  forming  at 
the  same  time  a  valuable  chock  on  the  rout-e-surveys,  and  proving 
that  there  has  been  no  large  aceunmlatiou  of  error. 

The  numerous  heights  uetenuined  by  the  boiling-point  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  country  traversed,  and 
the  consequently  cuorniouB  dilTicultics  under  which  the  route- 
surveys  were  made.  From  them  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pundits 
were  for  more  than  three  months  at  an  elevation  of  over  13,000 
feet  They  crossed  the  great  range  between  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Indus  three  times — that  between  Gartok  and  Chajotho]  once, 
between  Chajothal  and  Giachuruif  once,  the  Chouioraug  Range 
twice,  and  the  Himalaya  Range  three  times,  each  of  the  crossings 
involving  a  pass  of  over  17,000  feet,  two  of  them  being  over 
10,000  feet. 

The  heiglit  of  Gartok  by  the  above  is  only  14,250  feet, 
instead  of  15,000,  as  had  previously  been  assigned  to  it.  At 
the  several  points  lot  ling,  &c.,  where  Henry  Strachey's  heights 
were  taken,  the  Pundit's  heights  are  generally  lower.  A 
difterence  in  the  same  direction  was  noted  in  the  results  of  the 
previous  exj>edition  at  a  point  near  the  Mansarowar  lake ;  and, 
judging  from  the  following  comparisons,  it  appears  to  arise  from 
a  constant  difference,  probably  due  to  the  thermometer  em- 
ployed : — 

By  the  G.  T.  Surrej-.         By  ir.  Stracbry. 
Fevt.  F«rL 

Hanle      14,276  14.500 

Pangkong        i  3,030  14.300 

Tkagse     12.791  13,000 

Diakit      9,950  10,400 

The  above  shows  that  Captain  H.  Strachey's  were  generally 
higher  than  the  G.  T.  S.  values,  by  about  300  feet  on  thf- 
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average;  and  the  Pundit'svaluea  differing  from  Captain  Straclicy's 
by  al)out  the  sunie  amount,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are 
tolerably  near  the  mark,  and  at  any  rate  not  in  excess. 

The  Pundit's  heights  agree  with  those  of  Badrinath,  as 
determined  by  another  obsiTver. 

During  tlii'ir  journey  from  Mana  to  Thok-Jalung,  a  total 
distance  of  207  miles,  they  only  met  with  cultivation  once, 
viz.,  near  Totling  on  the  Siitlej ;  everywhere  else  the  mountauis 
were  too  high  to  allow  grain  to  grow.  The  mountains,  however, 
produce  jtlenty  of  coarse  grass,  sufficient  to  produce  large  flocks 
and  herds,  the  Pundits  coming  across  camps  nearly  every  day. 

The  weather,  until  they  reuche4l  the  Chomorang  Eange,  was 
good  ;  tliere,  however,  the  full  of  snow,  wiw  verv  heavy,  though 
it  did  not  extend  in  any  great  quantity  on  tlio  Thokilalung 
side.  At  Thok-.TaluDg  itself  only  a  little  rain  fell,  though  it 
was  often  cloudy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  •  the  Pnndit  was  on  the  Upper 
Indus  there  was  a  dense  bank  of  clouds  in  the  direction  ot  the 
Kailas  Peak,  and,  consequently,  neither  he  nor  the  «3rd  Pundit 
could  ever  get  a  bearing  to  that  peak,  though  they  were  ou  tlie 
look-out  to  do  so. 

In  spite  of  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  mountains  traversed, 
the  number  of  wild  animals  was  remarkable,  quantities  of 
Tibetan  antelopes,  wild  asses  (kiangs),  yaks,  grey  wolves,  hares 
and  marmots,  M  ild  fowl  swarmed  on  some  of  tiie  small  lakes, 
and  ravens  used  to  visit  tlie  camp  in  pairs. 

The  actual  source  of  the  CHStem  tiranch  or  main  stream  of 
the  Indus  was  not  reached,  but  the  people  between  Giachumff 
and  Jiacham  said  it  rose  at  a  jjlace  called  Gangri-Croorgiap^ 
which  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  Gangri  or  Kailas  Peak;  but 
the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  Indus,  as  seen  from  near 
Jiachen,  pointed  rather  to  the  east  of  that  mountain.  The 
whole  district  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus  is  called 
Bongthol,  which  is  divided  into  the  small  districts  (putteet*)  of 
the  Singh  tod  and  Singhmet.  "Tod"  sigmfying  upper,  and 
"Met"  lower. 

At  the  highest  point  visited  the  Indus  was  still  a  considerable 
stream.  At  Giachuruff  the  ford  was  always  a  difficult  one,  and 
for  eight  days  after  the  fall  cf  snow  the  Pundit  experienced, 
the  river  was  not  fordable  in  any  way.  Wliilst  it  was  snowing 
on  the  Chomorang  liauge,  heavy  rain  fell  at  Giachuruff,  and 
the  rirer,  consequently,  rose   very  much.    The  stream  was 


I 
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generally  very  rl^ar  aiid  full  of  HhIi  •  of  all  sizes,  up  to  about 
18  indies  in  lene^h. 

The  3rd  Pundit,  though  a  very  tall  powerful  man,  had  groat 
difficulty  in  crosainjj  when  the  river  was  falling;  he  crossed  over 
lo  catch  their  bat^gage-iiuimais  wluch  were  out  grazing,  but 
being  delayed  till  dark  he  was  unable  to  venture  back,  and  was 
consefjuently  kept  out  all  night  with  hardly  a  scrap  of  clothing, 
he  and  his  ('onipanions  huddling  together  in  order  to  keep 
emselves  wunn. 

Prom  Jiachan  to  GiachurniT  tho  Indus  flows  through  a  rather 
road,  flat  valley,  and  fi*oui  Giachuruflf  to  its  jnm'tion  with  the 
Garjung-Chu  it  Hows  tlirmigli  a  similar  valU'v,  tho  banks  Iveing 
lined  in  mouy  places  with  lou;^  patcLes  of  low  jungle.  Tha 
Indus  above  th(.?  junction  was  from  lO-J  to  200  puces  in  breadth, 
with  a  depth  of  4  to  G  feet;  while  the  Garjung-Chu  was  in 
pIa(M?8  as  much  as  250  paces  in  width*  hut  w^th  a  depth  of 
only  1  to  2  feet.  The  Garjung-Chu  between  Gartok  and  tho 
junction  flows  through  a  particularly  broad  and  flat  valley.  The 
Indtis  below  the  junction  flows  through  a  wide  valley  to  a  con- 
siderable distuuco  below  Demehok. 
^^  When  at  Thok-Jaluiig  the  Puudit  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to 
^Hbe  adjacent  countries;  ho  was  informed  that  a  Ltrgc  district, 
^^RUed  Majfn,  extended  for  nine  days'  journey  to  the  east,  and 
r  that  a  smaller  district,  called  Siiellifiik,  lay  to  the  south-east. 
^     The  Majin  country  was  said  to  be  a  difficult  one  ta  travel  in, 

tuo  rivers  ran  through  it.     The  Shellifuk  district  boasted  of 
le  streams,  but  they  all  run  into  a  larij;e  inland  lake. 
I 
: 


Immediatelv  to   the   north  of  the   *roId-flelds    there   is   no 


igularly  inhabited  cou[itr>\  ais  far  as  the  Thok-.Talung  people 

aware.     They   say    there    are    some    wandering   thieves, 

ampas  or  Khanipas,  who  live  entirely  on  meat,  and  hare 

ad  so  little  acqu^intauco  with  grain  in  any  slinpe  that  they 
get  sick  wlien  they  take  it  from  tlieir  more  Koutherly  bretliren. 
The  Pundit,  however,  seemed  to  have  very  little  faith  in  this 
part  of  the  story.  He  heard  that  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north-east  there  was  a  tract  called  the  Whor  aiuntry, 
inhabited  by  Shakpo  people,  the  same  style  of  people  as  those 
who  come  from  JiUmg.t  Tartary  is  said  to  be  to  t!ie  north- 
east of  Whor.  To  tlie  north-west  of  Thok-Jalung  lies  Rmlok, 
the  route  to  which  has  been  roughly  indieated  on  the  map. 
Ting-Chu   and    llawung   are    the    intermediate   districts;    tho 


*  The  Dokpa  people  eat  these  fish,  but  those  Tibetans  who  have  read  Buddhist 
books  du  uut  do  so. 

t  Jilang,  about  one  mooch  north  nf  Lhasa. 
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first  is  a  very  cold  placo,  and  lias  very  little  sweet  water,  thongb 
jilenly  of  brarkish  water,  Rawung  Las  umch  the  same  climate- 
as  Rudok,  only  slightly  colder ;  it  has,  however,  plenty  of  fresh 
water. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  direct  route  from  Thok-Jaliing,  south- 
east to  Tudaui  monastery,  on  the  great  Gartok  and  Lhasa  road. 
This  route  crosses  some  comparatively  low  ranges,  but  is  said 
generally  to  nm  over  great  plains.  Such  inhabitants  as  theiv 
may  be  on  the  north,  east  and  Kt>ntli  are  all  nomadic,  living  in 
standing  campa,  shifting  every  now  and  then  according  to  the 
state  of  the  pasture,  time  of  the  year,  &c.  They  are  almost  all 
addicted  to  highway  robbery. 

1  have  already  pointed  out  how  well  the  Pundits  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  difiicult  art  of  intersecting  and  fixing  distant 
peaks.  The  way  in  -which  the  chief  Pundit  quartered  his 
ground  and  divided  it,  so  as  to  account  for  the  geography  of  the 
whole,  with  a  few  routes,  is  anotlier  great  improvement,  their 
work  covering  a  much  greater  breadth,  and  leaving  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  tlie  intermediate  ranges.  As  before, 
the  Chief  Puntb't  showed  great  tact  in  making  his  way  among 
strangers,  and  his  conduct  of  the  whole  expedition  is  highly 
creditable,  and  tlie  way  in  wliich  he  has  carried  out  my  instruc- 
tions is  deserving  of  all  praise. 

The  2nd  Pundit  proved  useful  in  various  ways.  The  3rd 
riiiiflit,  in  bis  nmte-survey  ft'om  Lujan-Chumik  to  Demchok, 
and  thence  to  Totling,  jjroved  that  lie  was  thoroughly  up  to  his 
work,  and  likely  to  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
party. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Pundits  were  not  able  to  fix 
tlie  heights  of  the  j>eaks  tliey  intersected,  more  especially  of 
Aling-Gangri;  but  as  they  have  now  succeeded  so  well  in  filing 
the  positions,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  Icam  to  take  altitudes 
to  tnem,  in  order  to  determine  their  heights. 

They  have  already  been  trained  tu  dti  this,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  their  next  expedition  will  prove  fruitful  in  thia 
reepect 
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29,000 


Latitude  obserratiDna  taken  at  Shil- 
•  dung  camp,  statiou  2. 

latitude  observations  taken  at  Giam- 
chung'phu.  :£(>00  paces  from  station 
4  on  route  to  station  5. 


latitude  obserrationstakeuatThankar 
village.  8000  paces  from  station  7 
on  route  to  station  8. 


Latitnde  observations  taken  at  Pika 
village,  station  10. 


Latitude  observations  taken  at  Bur^ 
kung,  900  pacM  frOm  statiou  15  oa 
route  testation  16. 

Latitude  observationis  taken  at  Marks 
-camp,  station  17.  " 


Latitnde  observation*  taken  at  Dak- 

Mara,  or  station  20. 
Latitude  observations  taken  at  Rala- 

jung,  19,900  paces  from  station  SI 

ou  route  to  station  22. 


^^V^^^^B 

L^H 

Trans- Himalaifan  Exploration  during  1867             16&         ^^H 

|i                   BotTTX-SURVKT GtACHrnUPF  TO   GaUTOK   by   LtrjAN-CBUMIK                        ^^H 

AND  Gaugc.vsa — cQutinued.                                              ^^^M 

Beiringi      Dlstmirrs  in 

^H 

\            NtuiM  And  Number 

of                  \Wei 

RotAincii.                                    ^^H 

ofSlutioli. 

Forward      bi  K«nv«i^ 

1 

Statiim. 

Statimt. 

^^1 

-22      .. 

O               1 

3i7  43 

9.500 

■ 

,                               23      .. 

U3     0 

19,500 

Latitude  nbservations  taken  at  Lujan-          ^^^H 
Cbumik,  or  etatiou  23.                                ^^^H 

S4      .. 

13Q     0 

24,800 

Latimde    obwrralions    taken    at  Ju           ^^^| 
camp,  or  statiou  24.                                      ^^^f 

as    .. 

150     0 

47,200 

Latitude  obscrvationi  tak«D  at  Gar-           ^^^H 
Guiisa,  or  slation  25.                                    ^^^| 

sc    .. 

129     0 

86,700 

Latitude  observations  tnkuit  at  Loa-           ^^^| 
Ciong  camp.  3n,4()U  pare^i  from  Gar-           ^^^| 
Gunw  OD  ruute  tu  siaiioa  26.                     ^^^| 

Gartok         ,.      .. 

.. 

,, 

Latitude  observatioDS  taken  at  Gar-           ^^^H 

^^M 

BOL-TK  SCBVKY— LuJAN-CbUHIK  TO   DeMOHOK.                                         ^^M 

Liijan-Chumik   ,. 

0        * 
M9  15 

lfi.7no 

m 

3      .. 

314  30 

6.3.to 

lAtitode  ob«crvations  taken  at  Taslii-           ^^^1 
kuiic,  or  biatiuii  2.                                       ^^^H 

3     -. 

309  30 

ia,400 

^H 

4      .. 

3-J6  43 

3,V>0 

Latihide  observntioas  taken  at  Damn-           ^^^1 
kolok  same  ns  slation  4.                               ^^^H 

S     ,. 

S\l     0 

6,700 

^^^1 

C      .. 

312  30 

1,700 

^^^H 

Demchok     .. 

,, 

,, 

Latitude  observations  taken  at  Dcm-           ^^H 

^H 

!                                             KOUTK-SURVBT — DeMOROK  TO   TOTLING.                                               ^^H 

Dcnichok    ,. 

312  3U 

1,000 

■ 

7 

224  30 

S,9U0 

8     .. 

1»4  30 

8,800 

X^atitade  observatious  taken  at  Dem-          ^^^H 
chok-Phu,  S.'iUO  paces  from  staiioa           ^^^^ 
S  on  route  to  statiun  U,                                ^^^H 

t                            9     .. 

196  30 

6,900 

^^^H 

1                             10      .. 

Ifrft  30 

3,100 

^^^H 

i                   u    .. 

17S     0 

5,500 

^^^H 

13B  30 

SI, 900 

Latittide   obecrvations   taken  at  Da-                 V 
boche,  4000   puces  fiom  station  12                   ■ 
on  route  to  station  13.                                         H 

13      .. 

InO  30 

12,300 

^M 

14      .. 

197  30 

5,:ioo 

Latitude  ohserratiims  taken  at  Hedok-          ^^H 
diug  village,  f>lation  U.                                  ^^^| 

15      .. 

117     0 

7,200 

^^^^1 

IG      .. 

\ 

IbO  30 

8,8U0 

Latitude   obterrations   taken  at  Dil-                 V 
ehachini  Snmdo,  3300    paces    from            ^^« 
station  16  on  route  to  station  17.               ^^^H 

16G  MosTGOXEBiE  <  Beptnt  rfthe 

BocTS  SrsTKT — ^Dkxchok  to  Totldio — cotdhmei. 


tdStttkA. 


«f  Pteea 

Forvud      to  Forward 


19 


150  30 
153    0 


167  30 
134     0 


t  30«    0 
i  223    0 


''/ixr.'^} '" « 


S4 


1  (mne  as  statioD't 


S8  alwTe  •. 


13 


Totliog 


306    0 


143    0 

139    0 
141  30 


>  US     0 

I  160     0 

114  30 

I   131     0 

I 

i 

lOS     0 

69  30 
104  0 
187  30 


181     0 


S0,500 
7,500 


3,500 
2,600 

12,300 

4,100 


3,700 
5,600 

1,800 

1.500 
16.200 


3,600 

4,100 

4,000 

10,200 


4,000 
1,700 
4.100 
4,800 

34.300 


I^titede  obKpratioM  tikm  stbankof 
Ijmorhg  stxcuB,  6200  {Mcea  from 
■tatian  18  m  roste  to  Mation  19. 


SomdOfOr 


at  Jia- 


20. 


Latitude  obHrrmtioot  ^ph  at  Chock- 
che  TiUa^  800  paeca  fiv»a  fltation 
23  on  nmte  to  statkn  24. 


TiatitpAft  otMerratku  taken  at  Bab* 
gialiug,  5600  paeea  from  station 
24^ 


Latitode  ofaaerrations  taken  at  Sfaang- 
che  Tillage.  7600  pacea  from  atatioa 
3  on  roole  to  station  4. 


Latitude  obterrationt  taken  at  Ti- 
bupho,  4900  pacea  from  station  7  on 
route  to  station  8. 


Latitude  obserrations  taken  at  Dun- 
khar  village.  600  pacte  from  station 
1 1  on  route  to  station  12. 

Latitude  observations  taken  at  Tol- 
ling. 


EouTE-SuitVEY — Babku  to  Shipki. 


Bukn 


D    f 

.4 

229  0 

%    .. 

224  30 

»  .. 

Sii  0 

4   ., 

287  0 

fi   .. 

305  0 

fi   .. 

390  30 

7  ,- 

334  0 

8  .. 

284  30 

0  .. 

340  0 

10,400 
fl.500 
9,300 

2,000 

1,700 
1,700 
2,700 
2,000 
3,300 


Lntitude  ohivnratimiB  takeiiat  Puling- 
CuIlgal£^  ur  tiatian  9. 


Trans'Himalayan  Exploration  during  18f)7. 


Bootb-Sduvkt — BAaiox  to  Smpm^on/i/iuerf. 
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i> 


Kamr  And  Number 
ufSutlon. 


2^hipki 


I 


23 


34 


36 


llrarlrgh 
Korward 

SUUOQ. 


294  30 

389  0 

293  O 

335  0 

305  0 

323  0 

333  0 

345  0 


IHkiAmn  Id 

Vma% 

hi  Konrard 

Staiiou. 


333     0 


325  0 

I  301  0 

I   398  0 

30S  0 


3S5     U 


324  30 

378  30 


382     0 


216     0 

303     0 


315     0 
S54     0 


S,OOU 
7,900 
3,600 
4.500 
2,900 
1,900 
]3,3U0 
3, 300 
4.500 

2,200 
3,300 

9.5(K) 
7.200 

ID, 300 


4,600 
8.800 


11.500 


4.000 
2,900 


3,300 
13,900 


RxaiAUKa. 


IjLtitiid^   obMrrktions    tflk«n  ftt  Ril- 
digliaog,  or  staliun  18. 


Latitude    obftemtioDs    taken   at    Ri 

villnfje.  or  fitatiou  22. 
Latitude  observaUoofi  taken  at  Lonjan- 

tiamba   (bridge  over  Sutlej),  8500 

pares  from  stalion  33  od  roat«  to 

fetation  24. 

Latitude  observations  taken  at  Dong- 

khang,  3100  paces  from  station  25 

utj  Fuutti  to  station  36, 
Latitude  obsen'ations  taken  at  Miang 

Tillage.  3400  paces  from  station  36 

on  route  to  station  27. 

I^Ltitudc  observations  taken  at  Tiak 
village,  500  paees  from  station  38 
on  route  to  station  29. 

Latitude  observations  taken  at  Kuak 
village,  6550  paces  from  statiua  30 
on  route  to  ShipkL 

Latitude  obsorralions  taken  at  Shipki. 


IIOUTK-SURVKY ShiFKI    TO   NlLtTSa    ASD    MUKPA. 


Sfalpki 


0 

^ 

&4 

u 

135 

0 

133 

0 

303 

0 

157 

30 

173  30 

333  SO 

205 

0  1 

13,900 

3,300 

3.900 

500 

6,600 

4,500 


3,800 
1,600 


Latitude  observations  taken  al  Tiak 

village,  or  station  5. 
Latitude  observations  taken  at  Knang, 

S8u0  paces  from  station  6  on  route 

Uy  Station  7. 


1G8 


Moxtoomerie'j  E^)ort  of  the 


RouTB-SuBVEY — Shifkx  TO  NiLUNO  AND  MuKPA — ctmtmued. 


Name  ami  Number 
of  Suiluu. 


Bearings     DUtaocM  In 

of         I        VwM* 
Forwanl      to  Fon*»rd 
tiiatioD.  SUtion. 


ItufAmsa. 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
23 
29 
30 
31 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 


O    I 

170  3U 


lAO  0 
90  0 


133  0 
lOG  0 

ac  0 

53  30 
101  30 


157  30 
126  30 
12»  0 


152  45 
139  0 
127  30 
130  0 
141 
205 
156 
177 
167 
202  30 
193  30 
235  0 
188  0 


231  0 

176  U 

203  0 

196  0 

153  0 

212  30 

160  0 

192  0 


196  30 
158  0 
211  0 
251  30 
263  30 
217  0 
255  30 


I  183 


12,300 


2,000 
8.600 


3,200 
3,200 
2,200 
1,300 
6,200 


2,700 
4,500 
2,800 


3,700 
1,700 
2,000 
2,300 
1,300 
2,300 

10,000 
6,900 

10,700 
1,900 
3,000 
1,900 
1,900 


1,100 

1,000 
2,200 
1,*200 
4,300 
1,800 
1,200 
4,400 


3.800 
1,400 
2.800 
2,700 
4,300 
1,100 
5.600 

2,500 


Latitnde  obfenr«tiont  taken  at  Sang^ 
4000  paces  from  station  9  on  ruute 
to  station  10. 

Latitude  obferrations  taken  atSamna* 
5000  paces  from  station  1 1  on  roate 
to  station  12. 


Latitude  observations  taken  at  Biar, 
4700  pices  from  station  IG  on  route 
to  station  17. 


Latitude  obeerrations  taken  at  Saras^ 
I  village,  600  paces  from  station  l» 
!      on  route  to  station  SO. 


Latitude  observations  taken  at  Chang- 
jum-Sumdo,  1280  paces  fh}m  statiuu 
32  on  route  to  station  33. 


Latitude  observations  taken  at  Nonam^ 
1600  paces  from  station  40  on  route 
to  station  41. 


Latitude  observations  taken  at  Kilung 
Tillsge,  or  station  47. 


Tran$- Himalayan  Exploration  during  186' 
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EoUTE-SURVEY ShIPKI   TO   NiLUNG    AND    MUKPA — COnilnHcd. 


Bearings 

Disunc-ei  in 

Namf  omi  Number 

uf 

\\JC^ 

KkhaIiks. 

uf  Suiluii. 

Forward 

to  FurwanJ 

SUtluii. 

8utiun. 

49      .. 

O          i 

21.1     0 

5,700 

SO      .. 

220     0 

3,700 

51       .. 

259     0 

5,. too 

52      .. 

225     0 

2,000 

m    .. 

257     0 

2,000 

54      .. 

288     0 

5,700 

5o      .. 

26G     0 

4,900 

&t>      .. 

259     0 

3,200 

Mukpa 

,. 

,, 

LatUade 

observations      takeu      at 

Mukpa. 

RouTB-SuBVEr*— Gabtok  to  Dunkhab. 


Gartok.. 

..      .. 

o       » 
2»1     0 

9,900 

Latitude  obs^rvatioDfi  taken  at  Gar 
tok. 

2     .. 

259     0 

7,500 

' 

3      .. 

213  30 

5,800 

4     .. 

259     0 

8,000 

5      .. 

327     0 

5,200 

ii     .. 

292  30 

5,200 

i 

315     0 

8,000 

8      .. 

285     0 

•1,400 

9      .. 

.•J15     0 

3.200 

10      .. 

270     0 

2,800 

11      .. 

309     0 

10.500 

12      .. 

230     0 

3,500 

13      .. 

.106  30 

3,100 

14      .. 

270     0 

13,500 

15      .. 

146     0 

17,300 

16      .. 

169     0 

16,000 

17      .. 

95     0 

4,000 

Dunkhar 

*  *      "  ■ 

Latitude  observations  taken  at  l^nu- 
khar. 

ROUTK-SUBVKT — DUNKIIAB   TO   TOTIJNO. 


Dunkhar 
Toiling 


19 


185 
179 


.    I 
1 
0  , 


5.200 
23,700 


Latitude  obseiTations  taken  at  Tot- 
ling. 


170  Montgomebie'*  RepoH  of  the 

BOUTX-SUBTST — TOTLINO   TO  ChIBXOKO, 


Bcarinn 

IXiUoceslo 

Name  and  Nomlwr 

of 

Paces 

P«ir*w*t. 

ofSuUon. 

Forwanl 

to  Forward 

SUUon. 

Station. 

TotliDg       ..     .. 

o       • 
123  SO 

9,100 

2     .. 

800    0 

17,300 

3     .. 

S5S  30 

6,000 

X^titude  obserratioiui  ttkeu  at  Man^ 
nang  village,  or  sUtioa  3. 

4      .. 

235    0 

9,000 

5      ,. 

243    0 

7,700 

6     .. 

230    0 

7,500 

Chirkong     ..     .. 

,, 

,, 

Latitude  obtenrations  taken  at  Chir- 

kong. 

BoUTX-SYmTET — GlAOUUUUFF   TO  JiACHAN   UP  THE  BZTEB  IkDUS^ 


Giachnniff  ..     .. 

o 
15» 

1 
0 

7,900 

Lfttttade  obserrations  taken  at  Gia- 
charuff. 

2     .. 

90 

0 

2,600 

3     .. 

170 

0 

5,200 

4      .. 

208 

0 

2,400 

5     .. 

198 

0 

6,600 

6      .. 

135 

0 

9.600 

7 

124 

0 

10,200 

Latitude  obsemUoni  taken  at  LapU- 
Rebo,  station  7. 

8     .. 

193 

0 

10,000 

Latitude  obeerrationt  taken  at  Nagpo- 
Shamdo,  7000  paces  from  station  8 
on  route  to  station  9. 

9      .. 

245 

0 

8,900 

10     .. 

216 

0 

11,600 

11      .. 

190 

0 

18,900 

Jiachan      ..      ., 

,. 

., 

Latitude  obserrations  taken  at  Jia- 

cbao. 

Bouts-Sdbvey — ^MaAM  to  Qabtok. 


Milam 


2 
3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


o 

« 

33 

0 

5 

0 

22  30  1 

333 

10 

30 

0 

26  20  1 

52 

0 

48  40  1 

90 

0 

71 

40 

38  30 

52  30 

46 

0 

26 

0 

350  20  i 

|858 

10  1 

6,400 

9,000 

3,800 

8,200 

5,000 

6,100 

21,500 

3,600 

1.400 

2,900 

2,500 

12,500 

15.400 

15.400 

11.800 

7.600 


Trans- Himalaijan  Exploration  durhig  1S67. 
RouTK-SoBvaY—MiLAM  TO  Gabtok — amtinued. 
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Jk-jvinc* 

inttnticTtt  in 

Xiim*  nod  Nanit*r 

y>l 

Poors 

IUkahki. 

ot  Suilyn. 

ForwRrtJ 

to  f'urwanl 

SuUdO. 

SuUiiii. 

17     .. 

O              1 

S6     0 

6,700 

la    . 

38  80 

2^100 

19      . 

72  ao 

6,000 

2n     . 

32  20 

6,800 

ai     . 

318  20 

22,000 

22      . 

322   10 

10,500 

23     . 

315  40 

10,800 

a4    . 

335     0 

22,900 

25      . 

319     0 

20,200 

Gartok         ..      . 

,, 

,. 

tAtitadi  obstMTatioDS  taken  at  Gai> 

tok. 

Botnx-Sunvxv — Gaetok  to  Milau, 


Gartok 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
4,-1 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
9 

4 
3 
a 


Milam 


0      1 

• 

170  30 

14!   20 

I5S  au 

1.55  30 

ISG   10 

235     0 

2^6  20 

231   30 

171      0 

202     0 

203  10 

lOl   40 

170  50 

200     0 

196     0 

197  30 

194  30 

• 

177  30 

176     0 

176     0 

130  30 

172     0 

lt;6     0 

1S3  10 

202  30 

185     0 

313     0 

10,300 


8. 

4, 
10, 
12, 

2, 
SI, 

«, 

3, 

a. 

3, 

10, 
3, 

11. 
3, 
7, 
9, 

13. 

13, 
5, 

16. 

12. 
7, 
8. 

2, 
9, 
6, 


800 
200 
500 
KM) 
200 
300 
000 
500 
900 
500 
500 
GOO 

ooo 

000 
300 
700 

800 
000 
700 
100 
400 
900 
300 

BOO 
000 
400 


l«atUn(lc  obserrations  taken  ut  Gar- 
tok. 

Namochi,  same  as  italion  29. 


Dongpa  village,  same  as  station  40. 
Nagho  village,  lanic  as  riatioa  41. 


Xos.  5,  4.  3,  2,  corrt'spond  vith  snme 
numbers  in  route  Milam  1o  Gartok. 
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Montgomeuie'*  Rejxni  of  the 


Obsebvations  fok  Latitude  taken  in  Great  Tibei 


No.  of 

Obaervft- 

Uooi. 


Ajtronomlca] 
Date. 


1 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

11 

13 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
SO 
SI 


83 

34 

S6 
27 
S8 

39 
30 
33 
34 
35 


1867. 
May    29 . 

,,       31. 

June      7 . 

,.       27. 
July    27. 

,.       27. 

..      30. 

Aug.      1 , 

3. 

5. 

7. 
10. 

..       11. 

,.  n. 
,.  n. 
..      12. 

..  12. 
.,       13. 

.,  13. 

,,  16. 

,.  19. 

,,  20. 


26. 
27. 
SO. 

SO. 
30. 


Watch  Time. 


n. 

u. 

6 

30  P.X. 

6 

30  ,. 

11 

30  ., 

10 

0  ,, 

3 

?o  ,, 

4  30  ,, 

3 

15., 

4 

15  ,, 

4 

15  ,. 

4 

80  ,, 

U 

0  M 

3  30  A.M. 

5  40  „ 

540  ,,'  1 

5 

40  ,,   1 

4     0,, 


2  42   ,, 

9  30  P.M. 

9    5,, 

12  15  A.M. 

2  30  .. 


Statiox. 


Badrioath  Temple  (near) 

Ditto  foot  of  iteps 

Mana  village,  Ghonoli  hoase  .. 

Ditto 
Bubaa-Thok,  camp  Lumarti    . . 

Ditto               Lumarti  .. 
Ditto                 ditto 
Chirkong  or  Shibuk 


East    of  Chaprang  village    at 
Thalthousa. 

Totliog  village 

Nairdiog-Sumdo  camp 

Khaugiah 


Oblfct 
QO  Attrridlan. 


Upper 

or  \Jomt 
TrauJI 


Polaris. 

Antar«. 

Polaris. 


{FomaUiauV) 
Polaris. 


Lower 
Upper 


Dukti  camp 

Ditto 
Dukte  camp 
Fort  of  Gngti-Ia.. 


Altair. 
{Famalhaui) 

Polaris. 


Ditto 
Gugti  camp 

Ditto 
Nabipa-cho 
Kiangmachnm  ik 
Giachuraff  camp 


Thok-Jalung,  near  gold  mine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Thok-Jalnng      


iFomaUtaat) 
Polaris. 


Altair. 

(Fomalhaut) 
Polaris. 


Trans-Himalayan  Exphraiioa  during  1867. 
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WITH  Elliott*8  6-inch  Eadius  Sextants,  Nos.  44  and  45. 


DonUe  AlUtode.  Single. 


56  40  U 
58  41  10 

66  12  10 

66  13  40 

65  10  50 

65  18  30 

57  4  0 
65  23  10 
65  43  0 

65  43  30 
134  5  30 

56  5  0 

66  25  10 
66  17  0 
66  16  0 
66  23  30 

66  30  30 

66  39  30 


55 
67 
67 
67 


25  30 
0  40 
9  30 

16  0 


67  37  0 

139  13  0 

1S3  13  10 

54  33  30 

67  37  20 


Index  Error. 


Deduced 
Latitudes 


+ 

3' 

+ 

3' 

10" 

+ 

2' 

50" 

+ 

2' 

30" 

— 

1 

ID" 

__ 

( 

10" 

+ 

2' 

30"  j 

i 

3U  44  St»-4 
30  45  4*7 

30  45  20*6 

30  45  15-0 

31  it  29*6 

31  10  24*6 
31  13  22*3 
31  12  52*0 
31  27  35*6 


Uean 
lAtltudcs. 


30  4:»  17-8 


31   12     9*7 


31   12  52*0 
31  27  35-6 


—  7'  10" 

—  V  0" 

—  r  0" 

+  3'  0" 

+  5'  0" 

+   3'  0" 

—  r  0" 

+  3'  0" 

—  r  0" 

+  3'  0" 


31  27  48-9  31  27  48*9 
31  32  36-7 
31  42  63*7 


31  44  47 '0 


31  82  36-7 

31  42  52*7 

31  44  0*3 

! 

31  44  55*3 

t 

31  45  25*3 

31  48  18*7 

1 

31  46  48-7 

1 

31  51  13M 

! 

31  67  21-9 

1 

33  1  54' 1 

' 

32  11  S0*0 

33  14  34*5 

32  35  5-6 

32  18  46*5 

32  33  41*8 

33  S3  36-9 

^3  25  16-8 

31  47  33-7 


31  54  17-5 

32  1  54*1 

32  11  20-0 

33  14  84-5 


33  24  26-5 


UniAUKfl. 


Sextant  No.  45. 

Ditto. — See  observation  No,  84. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto  took  obiervationt  for  time 
6h.  49m.  42b. 

Ditto  No.  41, 

Ditto. 

No.  44. 

Ditto  No.  45. 


No.  44. 

Ditto  near  a  ravine  of  the  nine 
name. 

Sextant  No.  44. 

Ditto  No.  45. 

Pocket  Sextant  No.  IS. 

Junction  of  two  streams,  Dua- 
lunf^umdo. 

Sextant  No.  44. 
Chojothal  district 

Watch  stopped. 
Ditto. 


District  Snngmiath,  bank  of  Singi- 
Chu  stream,  also  called  Thok- 
Somba.    St-xtaiit  No.  45. 


Scx'aat  No-  45. 
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Naof         . 
Olwerrft.      ^ 

tiOIM. 

tovnomical 
Date.         j 

WatcliTlme.   | 

1 

SXATIOS. 

Oltfwt 
oa  KoUIan.' 

TttoM 

36         Sq 

1867.         i 
pt.      2.. 

12      5  QOOD. 

Singmiath-Futteo      

Sun. 

Uppa 

37 

,         2.. 

11  40  P.M. 

Ditto 

Jupiter. 

.. 

38 

.         2..   1 

,, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

,. 

40 

3.. 

12   18  A.M. 

Ditto 

{FomaOuxug) 

- 

41             , 

3.. 

1     0     ,, 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

,. 

,43 

4.. 

8  40  P.M. 

Sbildang  camp 

Altair. 

.. 

44 

4.. 

2     0  A.M. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

45 

5.. 

2    0  ,. 

Giamcbnng-pha  camp 

.. 

.. 

46 

6.. 

8  40  P.M. 

Thanker  (oDe  hoDse  only) 

Altair. 

47 

,         6.. 

2    0  a.m. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

49 

1         7.. 

8  30  P.M. 

PikavUIage       ..     ..      ..      .. 

Altair. 

50 

7.. 

11  30   ,, 

Ditto 

(FomaZhauO 

SI 

7.. 

1  30  A.M. 

IKtto 

Polaris, 

52            , 

8.. 

8  20  P.M. 

Barkaog  Tillage  (in  raics) 

Altair. 

M 

8.. 

1    36  A.M. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

54 

9.. 

8  15  P.M. 

Markucamp       

Aluir. 

£5 

,       10.. 

8  18  ,, 

Dak-Maru 

Altair. 

56 

,       10.. 

11  48  .. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

57 

,       11.. 

8  15   ,, 

RalajoDg 

Altair. 

" 

58 

,       11.. 

1    30  A.M. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

59 

,       12.. 

8  15  P.M. 

Lujan-Chumik  camp 

Altair. 

.. 

60 

,       12.. 

1   25  A.M. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

61 

,       13.. 

8    0  p.m. 

Name  unknown         

Altair. 

.. 

63 

,       13.. 

1  30  a.m. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

>* 

63 

,       14.. 

7  55  P.M. 

Gargunsa  village       

Altair. 

.. 

64 

,        14.. 

1  25  a.m. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.* 

^ 

,        15.. 

7  50  P.M. 

Loa-Gongcamp         

Altair. 

.. 

66 

.       15.. 

1   40  A.M. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

67 

,       16.. 

1   30   ,, 

Garyarsa,  large  village    ..     .. 

•  • 

.* 

68 

,       16.. 

7  30  F.M. 

Ditto 

Altair. 

.. 

69 

,       18.. 

,, 

Ditto 

.. 

.. 

70 

,       19.. 

1      0  A.M. 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

71 

.       24.. 

7  15  P.M. 

Donkhar village        ..     ,.   ... 

Altair. 

*. 

73            , 

,       24.. 

5     0  A.M. 

Ditto 

.Orionifc 

.• 

7*           f 

f       25.. 

lloou. 

\                     TA\to 

Ban. 

\ 

*• 

'lyans-ifimaiatfan  E^lorction  dariug  1867.  17G 

Etuorr's  G-moH  Baiiifs  Skitants,  Nob,  44  akd  45— c£>HiiflwctI. 


XhnbleAUUiWte    Slufjle. 

Index  Erttrf . 

nrfucfd 

MeaD 

Eexjuo. 

» 

1            4* 

u  au 

1&  10 

+  3'  0" 

Z±  12  36 -4 

32  11  A7'» 

DedQced 
thermome- 
ter 50". 
Barometer 
l(i-4  in. 

One   and  a  tinlf    mik   foalli   of 
Ditto. 

91 

16    0 

4-  a'  0" 

n  10  32-19 

d         r       11 

32     %  20-6 

Pocket  Sextant  Ko.  12. 

U 

a  0 

+  a'  0" 

32     9  16-7 

Wind  -wzn  high ;  Dot  coiiSdenC  io 

tbe  obserraiiOD. 

67 

S     0 

*' 

32     7  40  6 

f 

Ditto, 

la  152 

37  10 
31  10 

32  16  42-g 

33  22  11-0 

J32  19  27-0 

N<ar  MeiJifr,  not  lakeu   oh   Me- 

1  " 

40  4a 

■* 

S2  26  57*5 

32  SG  57-5 

l» 

0  40 

&0     a 

^      1          .. 

32  29  57-6 
32  31  37-6 

|32  30  47^6 

■131 

fiS     0 

32  31    IS, 2 

) 

M  ^ 

1ft  50 

. 

33  30  59-0 

32  31  4J^l 

H  ^^ 

51  20 

: 

32  3g  17^5 

J 

r!l 

55  10 
^3  50 

■  1    •• 

•    1       ■■ 

32  32  43' 3 

32  33     2- a 

}32  32  55-1 

J  1^1 

58  30 

1 
.    1 

32  31     3 '6 

32  31     5-Et 

N^r  Sisg^'Gba  stremn. 

r? 

0  3U 

4«  50 

&     0 

42  40 

-i-  2' 30" 

32  30  18  3 
32  29  47*2 
02  28     4*4 
32  27  40*7 

}32  517  52-  B 

(Near  GAinuk  vUU^e)  on  baolt 
of  Singi-Cbu  atreatn. 

On  bank  of  Smgi^Cba  etiyuo. 

1132 
'    67 

H  40 
36  ID 

t    ' 

32  &«  44-5 

32  24  25-6 

3a  S4  35-1 

13J 
^^1 

30  50 
30  30 

■  "ii"" 

32   17  54-6 
32  18  fiO'2 

jsa  18  22^6 

1S2 
67 

50     0 
11   10 

1 

• 

32  10  19-0 
32     7  12-1 

32     H  45^5 

133 

66 

10  30 
47  40 

1 

33     0     3-6 
31  55  28*1 

Ul  57  4fi<a 

e6 

22  30 

31  43  50-6 

133 
133 

40  30 
40  40 

31  45     4*2 
31  44  59-3 

31  43  54-0 

4 

66 

SS  10 

31  43  41-6 

IM 

47  30 

31  41  34-1 

loo 

3     0 

31  41     7'7 

31  41  26*9 

» 

m 

54  30 

• 

#■ 

31  41  38'9 

\ 
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Tis 


Xa.  tit 

tlOJB. 


80 
81 

82 
83 

64 


AstrcinomLcftl 


^Vfttch  Tint 


1867. 

76  I  Sept.  i28, 

77  ;     „       28 
79       I     M       29 


,.       30 
Oct.       2 

4 

Nov.    1 4 


1         Sept     13. 


2 

3 

t»           iO 

*t        14 

4 

*>     u 

5 

..       15 

6      . 

*.       15 

7 

*.        15 

8 

..        16 

9 

>.        16 

10 

..       17 

n 

I*       17 

IS 

.t       18 

13 

,.       18 

" 

..       19 

15 

*>       19 

16 

>.       20 

17 

,,       20 

18 

..       21 

19 

.,       22 

20 

..       22 

21 

*,       22 

.2 

..       23 

S3 

*»       23 

H.       H, 

7  35  P.M. 
10  45   ,, 
5  51  A.M. 

Noon. 
5  40  A.M. 

i     7    0  P.M. 
5  30  A.M. 


STAriO^ft 


ToUiDg  monastery 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Mangnasg  village 
Ditto 


I    en  Mtrlilliih. 


orLffi 


I  Badrioath  Temple 

Tashikang  village 

Ditto 


Domakolok  camp 
Ditto 


.  Demchok  village 
!  Ditto 

Ditto 
I  Demchok-phu  camp 

'Ditto 
j  Debocbe 

Ditto 
\  MadokSing 
I  Ditto 

I  Dilcbachini-Somdo 


Altair. 

Opp 

iFomalhav£) 

■  • 

Ononis. 

•  ■ 

Sun. 

.. 

Orionia. 

•• 

;  Altair. 

.. 

Ononis. 
iUiget) 

■■ 

Ditto. 

" 

Altair. 

" 

Dilchacbioi-Sumdo 

Itight  bank  of  Lamoche  strtram 

Ditto 

Near  Jia-Somdo        

Babgialing  (near  monastery)  .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Cbokcbe  village        ..     ..     .. 

Ditto 


I      Polaris. 

I       Altair. 

Polaris. 
I  Altair. 
(fV>maMauO 

Polaris. 

Aluir.      j 

Polaris. 
{FomaJhamt) 

Polaris. 
j  Altair. 
'      Polaris. 

Altair. 

'      Polaris. 

Altair. 
;  {FomalhauC) 

Altfur. 

(FofflalAouQ 
Polaris. 
Altair. 

iFomaJkavX) 

1 
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"with  ELuorVfl  S-ikcjh  Radius  Skstaj^ts,  Nos,  44  and  45 — continued. 


I 
iDwUla  M-atoit.  single,     liulex  Emw, 

Dedued 

1 

j» 

*       u 

O         1            r* 

1 

i3* 

9  4U 

.* 

—  T'    0" 

31  3a  au'3 

1 

ee 

31     0 

.i 

31  as  55-3 

loo 

2&    0 

■■ 

31  29  39-a 

*'Jl  30    4."-  '  Date  mUfaken. 

IS 

23  to 

.. 

ai  30  SS  5 

1 

t  i 

DO 

35  30 

- 

31  £9  54-6 

^4 

27    0 

»• 

31  SI  SOU 

jai  21  47-2 

DO 

41  *0 

31  SI  44  3 

Ot 

^  50 

«• 

30  44    9-9 

1  Watcli  Eot  going.   S«  obterva- 
tiotis  1  and  3,  preceding. 

8a 

2  .0 

>a 

+  3'    0'' 

33  29  19*4    j         ..         /  ObserTttliomtakeunearmoiiastery* 
[32  30  13M 

ST 

49    0 

.. 

.. 

38  31     6' 7  J          ,,             Deduced    tberiDometer  5fl°, 

1 

biiuvmeier  IS -2  i»cbe«. 

31 

46    0 

*« 

., 

32  39     O-a  p 

Ditto. 

iiS 

4  40 

.. 

., 

U 

40    0 

., 

-■ 

33  40  18-6    ] 

M 

&S    0 

..         1 

33  41  33^9 

32  41   3S*5 

Thcnnotnc(er  55^  barometer  18*2 

6a 

11  30 

»•                           ■■ 

33  42  S€'2 

1 

iuciivs. 

3i 

45  SO 

•  ■                           »« 

33  39  233   ' 

Dedttced  tliermoQieter   55**, 

BS 

9  SO 

P 

barometer  17-5  inches. 

U 

S3  30 

" 

^ "  ^-^  U ^  »- 

Thtfmometer  h\^^  bfcromcter  16"8 

17 

45    0 

.« 

33  29  15-1 

I 

iacbeB. 

ias 

22    0 

33  19  17*5 

jaa  so  14-0 

Ditto. 

iT 

23  50 

.. 

32  SI  10* 

ha 

3fi  30 

'• 

32  13    31 

33  13     3'? 

Junction  of  two  Btreiiim  (Surado), 
ihermometer     52*^^     barom«i«r 
17*3  iucbe*. 

■7 

14  40 

** 

33  U    43 

33  13    3-7 

Ditto. 

Us 

53  SO 

33     1     3^9 

J33    0  47"8 

Thermometer  53^^  b&romeler  i;'4 

is 

19  30 

•• 

33     0  3S-6 

incbeB. 

m 

1  10 

.. 

31  59  43' 0 

31  59  43-0 

Ditto. 

m 

to  SO 

•  ■ 

31  &5    9  0 

) 

flS 

30  30 

-. 

31  55     2-4 

I3I  53  37 '0 

ThemiO[Q«(er  53^, bArompter ITS 

,  IS  30    50 

.. 

31  3s  aa 

J 

bcb^. 

■ 

14  40 

_^ 

31  53  58 -a 

lai  &s  $S'3 

ThermomeUr  54"^,  barometer  1 7'8 

15 

34  40 

■  t 

31  9s  a«-i 

inchei. 

you  %xi 

.IX. 

m- 
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MoKTGOHEBIE'f  BqfoH  ofthe 

0B8IBVATI0K8  fob  LaTITODB  TADOr  XH  GSKAT  TiBI 


Ka.or 
OtMrra- 

tkMHk 

DM^ 

WatcbTlme. 

STAnov. 

S 

34 

18C7. 
Sept.  24.. 

H.     X. 

5  30  a.m. 

ShiLDgche  TiU^;e  (near)   ..     .. 

Altur. 

Din 

S5 

f  f 

34.. 

.. 

Ditto 

{FomaOumO 

•■ 

96 

j» 

35.. 

.. 

Tibupha 

Altair. 

.- 

87 

1* 

35.. 

.. 

Ditto 

{FomalkamO 

.. 

28 

t  r 

25.. 

.. 

Ditto 

Polarif. 

" 

39 

>• 

26.. 

.. 

1  Daokhar  villiige        

Altair. 

" 

30 

»  » 

26.. 

.. 

!                       Ditto 

{^maUunU) 

-• 

31 

«  * 

26.. 

.. 

Ditto 

Polaria. 

" 

1 

*  t 

SO- 

7  25  P.M. 

Darka -village 

Altair. 

.. 

3 

»t 

SO.. 

10  30  „ 

1                        Ditto 

(FtmaOiaid) 

„ 

8 

*• 

30.. 

5     0  A.M. 

IHtto 

Ononis. 

" 

4 

Oct 

2.. 

7  30  P.M. 

Fiiling-googma 

Altair. 

*. 

»■ 

•  t 

3.. 

10  16  ,, 

Ditto 

{FomaBuxut) 

•■ 

6 

•  f 

3., 

4  30  A.K. 

Ditto 

Ononis. 
(BigO) 

•• 

7 

» f 

4.. 

7  30  P.M. 

Rildighaog  Ullage 

Altair. 

.■ 

8 

>» 

4.. 

10  10  „ 

Ditto 

iFomaUumi) 

.. 

10 

■  * 

4.. 

4  40  A.M. 

IMtto 

Oriottis. 
iBiget) 

- 

11 

•  » 

4.. 

5  40  ., 

Ditto 

iSirim) 

>. 

19 

*  »i 

5.. 

7  30  P.M, 

Ri  village 

Altair. 

1. 

13 

•  • 

5.. 

10  55  ,. 

Ditto 

{FomaVuuU) 

■• 

14 

t  * 

5.. 

4  56  A.M. 

Ditto 

a  Orionis. 

■* 

15 

1 1 

5.. 

5  42  .. 

Ditto 

iSirtuM) 

■• 

17 

f  > 

6.. 

12  15  ., 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

.. 

18 

1 1 

7.. 

7  30  P.M. 

Laojan  Samba 

Altur. 

"     i 

19 

f » 

7.. 

5  33  A.M. 

Ditto 

{SiHtu) 

" 

30 

1 1 

8.. 

9  42  P.M. 

DoDgkhang        

(FomaOiaiU) 

•• 

31 

*> 

8.. 

5  30  A.M. 

Ditto 

iSiHiU) 

•• 

33 

>  > 

9.. 

13  o'clock. 

Miang  village 

Polaris. 

.• 

33 

*  t 

9.. 

3  53  A.M. 

Ditto 

Orioids.     f 
iRigel) 

•• 

34 

»» 

9,. 

5  21    ,, 

Ditto 

iSirifu) 

" 

35 

■  t 

10.. 

9  30  P.M. 

TiakYillage      

{FomaOtaiii) 

•• 

36 

•  » 

10.. 

5  15  A.M. 

Ditto 

1 

•• 

■ 

■ 

1 

^l^^^i 

^/t 

Q^E 
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t  Elliott*8  6-inch 

[  Radius  Sextavth,  Nob.  14  and  45 — conlhwtfL                          V 

i Altitude..  Simgk. 

lodex  &Tor. 

Dedoocd 

UUladn. 

UtitoiM. 

Ituunu.                         ^^^1 

4S  30 
36    0 

•• 

+  3 

'   0" 

3^1  A9  28-3 
31  49     3-G 
31  42   18*4 

3°l  49  UO 
) 

Thermometer  54^,  biiromoter  1 8*0    ^^m 
inches.                                           ^^H 

M    0 
U     0 

31  41   18-7 
31   42   ia*8 

|3I  42    0-7 

Thermometer  55",lKiroiQeter  18*8         ^ 

1  4S  SO 

31  39     9-1 

600  paces  B.W,  of  vilUge.               ^^H 

0  10 

" 

31  40  16*8 

31  39  34- 1 

^^H 

h  30 

31  39  25*3 

^^1 

jilO    0 

[30   0 

..         +  2 

'    0"  1  31  25  50-4 

^H 

"      i 

31  25  55-9 

31  25  32-0 

^H 

1  34  40 

1 

1 
1 

31  25  49*7 

^H 

!  SO  ftO 

:4i  0 

31   20  24' 7 

^M 

. 

31   40  U'7 

31  20  20-3 

^^H 

•■35  50 

1 

• 

31  20  13'3 

^1 

'   0   0 
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31  30  ftO'3 

^1 

1  17    0 

•  • 

31  32  25-0 

31  31     9*9 

^H 

13  40 

SI  31  19-5 

^M 

1  iS5    0 

31  30    4-7 

^1 

48  10 

31   36  45-1 

.  ^^H 

8  SO 
30    0 

,, 

* 

31  36  43-9 
31  37     0-7 

31  36  58*5 

H 

4S    0 

. 

31  36  34 '1 

^^1 

9    0 

31  37  11*0 

^^H 

39  30 
'  33    0 

31  41     70 

31   41     9-0 

bl  41     8*0 

Near  bridge  over  Suttoj  River.              1 

'  fil    0 

[as  40 

• 
■ 

nl   45  24*6 
31   46  14-7 

JSI  45  49-7 

H 

i  S3    0 

31  47  38-0 

.. 

rUidnight)                                    ^H 

i  43    0 

1 

31  47  11*5 

31  47  16*3 

^1 

1  S3    0 

31  46  37*7 
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Kowof 

Obwrva^ 

thorn. 

A  sbxnoinical 
Data. 

WAlcfaTime. 

STATT<nr. 

ot^ea 

onMerMUn. 

m 
1 

a? 

1867. 
Oct.     11.. 

6  20  TM. 

Shipki  Tillage     . . 

Altair. 

I 

ss 

I  f 

11.. 

9  23  , , 

Ditto 

(Fomalhaai) 

39 

1 1 

11.. 

3  40  A.u. 

Ditto 

Ononis. 

30 

»f 

11.. 

5  10  ,, 

Ditto 

(^(rttta) 

'31 

* » 

12.. 

6  12  p.m. 

Knak  village      

Altair, 

32 

f  * 

12.. 

11  48  ,, 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

33 

» » 

u.. 

9     6,, 

Kutmg  Tillage 

(FomdUiaut) 

34 

14.. 

3  22  A.u. 

Ditto 

Oriottis. 
iBigel) 

37 

>, 

16.. 

8  55  P.H. 

Snmna  Tillage 

{FonutUiaut) 

38 

F  * 

17.. 

8  50  P.M. 

Beghar  or  Bikar  village  ..      ., 

.. 

39 

>  * 

IS- 

8 45   ,, 

Sarang  Tillage 

40 

*  f 

IS.. 

10  65  „ 

Ditto 

Polaris. 

41 

»> 

IS., 

3    4aj(. 

Ditto 

Ononis. 
iBigd) 

42 

•• 

18.. 

3  32  ,, 

Ditto 

{Siriu$) 

' 

43 

r  • 

20.. 

n  30  „ 

Ditto 

Sun. 

^ 

» t 

23.. 

8  20  P.M. 

Changjom  Somdo      

{Fomaihau(}      - 

45 

»> 

24.. 

8  15  ,, 

Nooam        

.. 

'• 

46 

•' 

25.. 

8  10  ,, 

Chongsa  or  Nilung  village 

'• 

47 

•» 

26.. 

Koon. 

Ditto 

Sun. 

•• 

48 

*  1 

26.. 

8     5  P.M. 

Ditto 

{FomaUtOMl) 

•■ 

49 

t » 

29.. 

7  50  .,   • 

IHtto 

\     " 

50 

»  » 

29.. 

•• 

Ditto 

Ononis. 

51 

•  I 

29.. 

.. 

Ditto 

(5mu«) 

52 

7  J 

29.. 

.. 

Ditto 

iProeytm) 

53 

l» 

30.. 

Noon. 

Ditto 

Sun.       1     •' 

55 

Not. 

6.. 

MokpaTlIIage 

•• 

•■ 

56 

»» 

6.. 

7  55  P.M. 

Ditto 

(fbmaaatrf) 

" 

57 

ft 

7.. 

Noon. 

Ditto 

Sun. 

•■ 

58 

« * 

8.. 

7  55  P.M. 

Ditto 

{FomaOui^) 

•■ 

59 

f » 

8.. 

.. 

Ditto 

{8iriu») 

•■ 

61 

>» 

9.. 

Noon.^ 

Ditto 

Sun. 

- 

1 

Aus. 

26.. 

'■ 

Lapta  Sebo  camp      

Polaris. 

• 

S 

>  t 

29.. 

Jiachin  camp     

(Fomoftos*}.     • 

3 

•  » 

30.. 

..■ 

Nagpo  Shando  camp         ..      . . 

Polaris.    1     • 

1 

.— < 
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EIHf.T.Ti 
AUItate. 


Sbisle.    Index  Error. 


I  S4  50 
\  44  50 
I  39  40 


18  50 

S7  SO 

M  40 

53  50 

48  50 

8  SO 

6  50  I 
13  40 
66  0  ' 

8  90 

46  50 

58  40 ; 

47  10  ' 

.0  40  , 

7  30  j 
41  40-1 

9  60  I 
10  V; 

430! 


43  a 

55  50 

56  40 

i  48  30 

18  30 
5  40 

IS  SO 

61  SO  i 

56  SO 

58  10 

SO  sa 

44  0 


+  S'  0" 


Dednoed 
L&UtDdes. 


31  48  37-5 
31  48  37-4 
31  48  22-8 

31  48  14-5 
31  47  12-3 
31  48  36- 8 
31  44  0-5 
31  43  44-7 

31  36  43' 3 
31  87  32-1 
31  34  5-3 
31  34  13-6 
31  33  54-6 

31  34  10*3 
31  34  39-8 
31  17  18-6 
31  10  33-4 
31  7  10-3 
6  16-5 
6  0-3 
5  54-8 
5  54*0 


Mmh 
Latitudei. 


31  48  35-6 


31  47  49-6 


i« 


43  52-6 


31  36  43-3 
31  37  33-1 


31  34  11*3 


31  17  18-6 
3L  10  33-4 


31     6  17*9 


Rnuun, 


6  4-5 

5    4-6 

7  58-2 
S  25-6 
1  44*3 
3  47-S 
1  49-1 
I  56.4 
S  21-9     31 


31     2  10-8 


0  33*0 
5  27-3 


2  10-8 
0  23-0 
5  27-3 


31  53  19*2  '  31  53  19-2 


On  meridian. 


Watch  ceaoed  going. 

IMtto. 

Ditto. 


A  little  after  transit. 
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MONTGOHEBtE'f  BepoH  oftJw 


Obsxstatioxs  ot  thx  BeiuNtf 


No.  of 


1 

3 

S 
4 
5 
6 

T 

» 
» 
10 
11 
13 
13 

14 

1>5 

16 
W 

la 
i» 
so 

SI 

S2 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Astronomical 
Bate. 


1867. 

June  38 

July  4 

,,  5 

...  26 

« *  »• 

..  37 

rr  28 

►  t  30 

»f  rt 

Aug.    1 

i.,  a 

.•  4 

^r  & 

,r  7 

..  8 

,.  9 

»v  t  r 

•  »  10 

\,  n 

...  12 

..  13 


Vateb 
Tbne. 


H.  M. 
5  42  P.X. 

8  30A.X. 

4  30P.X. 

7    0  a.m. 

I 
7    0  „ 

3  0  P.M. 

9  0  a.m. 

Noon. 

5  47  a.m. 
7  40  ,. 

6  8,, 

4  0  P.M. 

7  0  ,^ 
C     8  ,, 
9    0  a.m. 
6  30P3I. 
630  ,, 

5  10  „ 
4  25  ., 
9    Oaji. 

6  45  P.M. 
6     5  „ 
6    0  ,, 
6  36  ,, 

4  23  ,, 
9    0  a.m. 

5  30  P.M. 
3  53  ,. 


SrAtioir. 


BodriaAth       ..     ..     . 

Mazia  TilUge,  1}  mile  N.of  jftidrinath 

Ditto 

GhftstoU  (haltbg-place)       

Ditto ..     ..     ■ 

Tire  (foot  of  hiU) 

HatoU  (pile  of  ttooet) 

I/OutATti-Siindo  cusp    ••     •.      •. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chirkoog        

Barka  village        , 

Totlisg  monattery 

Be-SoDgbo-ka-Somdo , 

(Larcha)  Bogola  foot  of  mountain 

Bogola 

On  the  other  ude  of  Bogola        ..     , 

Kbangiah  camp 

Ongticarap , 

Gugti-Samdo         , 

Gngti-la , 

(Chojothol)  Gogti  camp      ..      ..     , 

I«ojan  camp , 

Chojo-Gonsa , 

Name  not  known 

Kiangmn  Chomik , 

Paba-la , 

(In  Puttie  Singmiath)  Giachoroff 
Chomonmg-la        ..     ..    ..*     «•    , 
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Point  taken 

IN  Great  Tibict. 

- 

I>dUC(Kl 

bright  abimf 

No. 

luAlE. 

Ekxahkl 

S3 

195*40 

30 

60-00 

10.384 

Oq  fint  it«p  of  temple. 

f « 

195" 10 
195*00 

64*00 
63-00 

10,510 

1 1 

30 

I9U'40 
191*00 
185-50 

3a 

51'00 

6U'00 
50-00 

13,351 
I6p587 

« * 

183*00 

37-00 

18.37« 

On  crest  of  pocs,  alto  called  ChirbitialA 
and  DooDgri-U. 

•  t 

185' !W 

57-50 

IG.GGO 

23 

185-40 

57-50 

16.317 

30 

lBS-50 

30-00 

16,396 

, , 

187-00  1   „ 

53*50 

15,708 

t  ■ 

191   M      .. 

55-50 

13,005 

- 

193-75      .» 

09-00 

13,395 

On  house-top  about  15  feet  aboTe 
ground,  and  GO  feet  above  river. 

,, 

mso     ,, 

64-00 

13.050 

Junction  of  Btrvauut. 

•  1 

187-50 

49*00 

15,364 

» 1 

181-00 

40*00 

19,220 

Onorefltofpus. 

#• 

186*50 

45-50 

15.935 

Foot  of  mountain. 

,, 

188'00 

58*95 

15.139 

1 1 

188-00 

67-50 

15,305 

On  bank  of  Gngti  stream. 

»» 

184-50 

63-50 

17.324 

Junction  of  stream*. 

** 

180*50 

37-00 

19.490 

On  creat  of  paaa. 

» » 

185-00 

5835 

16,968 

On  the  other  side  of  Gugfi-la. 

1* 

186*00 

58-35 

16,353 

On  bank  of  Long-Cbu  ttream. 

1  ■ 

187*00 

53*00 

15.700 

Ditto. 

nc.^ir    1 

58*35 

15,289 

•00 

16,669 

Halting-place  where  water  »  procurable 

17,649 

On  crest  of  paaa. 

16,732 

Camp  on  bauk  of  Singi-Cbu  stream. 

1 

■ 

1 

16,949 

Foot  of  mountuu. 
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3roNTao3reuiE'5  Report  of  the 

Obsebyatiomb  of  the  BorLiNo 


Six  of 
Station, 


Aatmnouileal 


W«!ch 

J  Irk. 


STATtOX. 


30 
31 
39 
33 
34 
35 
3G 

37 

39 

39 

40 

41 

43 

43 

44 

45 

id 

47 

49 

49 

50 

51 

1 

fl 

3 

4 

fi 

1 

S 

3 

4 

S 


I8G7. 

Aq£  23 
..  27 
,.  29 
..      31 

Strpt.     4 


..       10 

..     n 

..      13 

..      13 

..       14 

,.       15 

.»      17 

. .     2:. 

,.      30 

Oci.      f. 

Ang.   25 

.,      28 

M      29 

» t       t  J 

Sept.  S3 

Oct.       I 

2 

3 

5 

6 


H.     If. 

6  0  P.M. 

7  0  a.m. 

2  .*Or.a. 

3  0.. 
G  13  „ 

4  S3   „ 

5  30   ,, 

5  52  ,, 
G  30A.II. 

3  3G  P.3I. 

4  IS  P.M. 

5  12   ,, 

6  3A.X. 

5  35p.». 

6  55  ., 
5  O  „ 
5  30  „ 
5  30  ,, 
5  30  A.X. 
9  0,, 
«  55   ,, 

8  0,. 

5  30  p.m. 

6  30  a.m. 

7  0  ,, 
5  30  P.M. 

c  aoA.x. 

G  30  ,, 
C  12  ,, 
S  8  ., 
5  .W  ,, 
5  15  „ 
5  59  ,, 
4  38  P.M. 


Chomoniiig  camp 

Thok-Jaluug  (u«ar  guld-mine)    . 

Ditto 

Chomorang-la        

Sliildong  camp       

Giamchuug  (Gopba) 

Thanker  village 

Pi ka  Tillage 

Ditto 

Burkang  village  (in  miaa)    .. 

Marku  camp 

Dak  Mora  (red  hilt)      

Ditto 

Rolajung  (on  bosk  of  Singt-chu) 

Lujan-Chumik       

On  bank  of  Garjuog-Chu  stream 
GarguQsa  village.  Dear  stream     . 

Loagong  (Itcbo)  camp 

Garj'araa  monastery      

Daiikhar  village 

Toll  Lag  (moiiBfitery)      

Mangnang  village 

Gobarteja-rebo       

Cbakraog  canip 

Niarcber  camp       

Giachan  GUnsa  (home) 
Tashikoog  village 

Barku  village         

Sharbarak-chu       

Puling-Gongma  camp 

ItildigliBJig  camp   , 

Ri  village       

Lad  jam-Samba  (near) 

Simog-la        


I 


■ 

1 

P 

a 

185       ^H 

H 

^^K                   Trans- Himalayan  Exploration  darituj  1867 

f     Point  taken  in  Great  Tidet— con/tntteff. 

1 

!  TDKUiowEraL 

TiiRBNoucrm. 

bHulit  iilxvn 

tica. 

BXMARMJi.                                                           ^^^H 

ST.. 

BolUns 

No. 

In  Air. 

30 

184-SO 

30 

45-00 

I7»151 

i 

185*75 
186-00 

\\ 

41*00 
55-00 

16,346 
16,327 

I  1<»,837 

■ 

182-00 

63-00 

18.765 

On  top  of  mountain. 

188-75 

5500 

14.653 

Near  stream. 

^^H 

168-50 

C3-50 

14,861 

^^1 

188- 7S 

69-75 

14,688 

On  bank  of  Singi-Chu,  «bottt  12  feel  OTcr           ^^H 

thv  water.                                                                     ^| 

188-80 

56-75 

14,637 

^^H 

,, 

189-00 

40-00 

14.388 

^^H 

■  '•• 

189*40 

04*00 

14,324 

On  bank  of  S'mgi-Chu  stream.                            ^^^^ 

1  " 

189*75 

57-50 

14.071 

Ditto. 

^^H 

1  •• 

190*00 

56-25 

13,920 

On  top  of  htU. 

^^1 

1  " 

190-50 

23-00 

13.393 

^^H 

1  .. 

191-80 

68-50 

13.022 

^^H 

1  .. 

lfll*50 

54-50 

12.999 

On  bank  of  Garjnng-Cliu  stream.                      ^^^^ 

191-00 

53*00 

13,287 

^^H 

189*50 

47*00        14,147 

^^H 

1  3:1 

188-73 

49-00 

14.381 

^^1 

^•:. 

188*75 

3(l-00 

14,341 

^^1 

190-00 

51*50 

13,G52 

^^1 

193-50 

1.  ;   -iaoo 

13,101 

^^1 

22 

190-80 

, ,     •nppoMdSO 

12.887 

^^1 

38 

187-00 

56-00 

15,495 

Id  pottec  Singmiath. 

^^1 

1 1 

186-50 

M   J     40-00 

15,659 

^^H 

1 1 

186' 50 

44-30 

15,709 

^^H 

f  t 

186-25 

47-85 

15,878 

^^H 

30 

191-50 

00-35 

13,027 

Near  Monastery. 

^^1 

38 

191-75 

,,    j     34-00 

12,503 

^^H 

190*00 

36-25 

13,545 

^^1 

f    " 

189-50 

99-50 

13,801 

^^H 

? 

189-60 

17-00 

13,709 

^^H 

189-75 

26*50 

13,634 

^^H 

'.    ,, 

196-00 

39-75 

10,039     I  On  baok  of  SutJcj  River. 

^^1 

185-00  !   ,, 

32-00 

16,491     1  On  top  of  mountain. 

H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^1 

ISG 


Moktgomebie'^  Report  oftlie 

Obssbtationb  or  thb  BoOiisa 


No.  of 
Station. 


Artronoialcal 
Dale. 


Watch 

Time. 


Stahok. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
SI 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


1867 
Oct.   9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
13 

» J 
16 

11 
17 
18 
19 
22 
24 
SS 
27 
30 
7 
11 


Not. 


H.  M. 

6  0  A.H. 

5  51  ,, 

6  37p^K. 

6  25  a.m. 

5  28  „ 

7  33  ,, 
12  24  P.M. 

7   7  A.M. 

12  42  p.m. 

7  35  a.m. 

7  6,, 

8  55  ,, 
12  65  P.M. 

7  33  a.m. 
7  22  „ 

6  30  p.m. 
1  8  ,, 
4  45  .. 
6  43  a.m. 


Dongkhaiig  (one  hotise) 

Miang  Tillage        

TiakTilUige 

Shipki  Tillage        

Koak  Tillage 

Knang  Tillage        

Pungrang-cbe-la    ..  ^ .. 

Sang  Tillage 

IHmikche-la 

SArana  (janction  of  streams) 

Bikar  Tillage 

Saring  Tillage       

Tago-la 

Stundo  Changjam  camp    .. 

Nonam  Tillage       

Nilnng  or  Chorsa  Tillage 

Ditto 

MnkfHi  Tillage       

Ditto 
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TRsuroitprMU 

TjtKUoiriiRU. 

tMund 
iHdgfataliiivt 

BfiA. 

3^0. 

IMtltiB 

hOnET 

No. 

laAbr. 

.      REUAfiOL 

3e 

189-50 

l9a-50 
196-75 

38 

30-00 
36-50 

9,5ffa 

The  Mercury  mat  eo  low  tint  the  tb«- 
mometer  could  nol  be  miL 

196-00 

35-00 

10,037 

On  top  of  a  house. 

1»6*00 

,. 

37*50 

lOjO^O 

191*50 

27*00 

la.GIO 

las'ja 

3i-00 

16,0^7 

On  cre«t  of  paM. 

ia*-w 

18'00 

13,715 

183'M 

1 1 

33*00 

17,403 

Ditiq. 

190 > 50 

aS'OO 

i3,aoi 

ld4<00 

as-oo 

11,201 

laa-oo 

37*50 

11,7H3 

164-50 

34*00 

16,810 

Qa  crest  of  pas& 

190-75 

16*00 

]2,9M 

191<50 

aa-00 

13,583 

19*'00 

33' 00 

11,181 

193*75 

5P0O 

11,407 

19»-35 

43-00 

S,17a 

AloQgildc  Dbamnuala, 

19g'5a 

a4'00 

8,013 

188  MxjNZiNaEu'f  Narrative  of  a  Jonmey 

S. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  ihrough  the  Afar  €ounU*y,    Ey 
W.  MUNZIKGER,  Esq.,  Hod.  Corresponding  lilember  R.0^ 

Read,  April  26,  1869. 

I.  Depautube,  and  AnmvAL  at  Amphilla. 

As,  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Airicn,  I  have  occupied  mjHelf  con- 
titantly  in  complecting  tho  goojajmphy  of  ite  Eastern  coast,  it  was 
witlj  tho  f^reatcst  ijleasure  1  accepted  Colonel  Jlerewether's 
invitation  to  travel  over  and  study  tho  route  winch  conducts 
from  Amphilhi  towards  the  Abyssinian  plateau.  On  the  ^th 
June,  lS(i7,  at  4*30  a.m.,  we  embarked  on  board  tho  Dcdhousie. 
I  had  with  rae  eight  men ;  iSimon,  a  Swiss  in  my  eervice,  an  old 
soldier  of  tho  Foreign  Le^rfon  in  Algeria ;  Syud  Ibrahim,  for- 
merly a  corporal  in  the  Turkish  Service,  and  a  fine  man  of 
striking  aspect ;  Mahomed  Hindi,  tui  Indian,  formerly  harbour- 
master of  Massowa ;  four  servants  from  my  own  house ;  and 
lastly,  though  not  the  least  important,  the  very  small  and  very 
blaet  Abdulla  liellal,  our  guide,  or  rather  dragoman.  A  few 
words  on  the  latter.  I  made  his  acquaintance  three  months 
before,  'ivhen  I  was  seel-dng  information  about  the  Dankali 
country.  My  cJerk  brought  him  to  me  iis  being  a  man  who 
had  made  the  journey  to  the  Asubo  Galla,  in  the  suite  of  Osman, 
Chief  of  thi'  Dumhoita.  The  mau  pleiised  me  by  his  vivacity. 
Ho  gave  me  a  description  of  the  route  from  iVmphilla  into 
Abyssinia,  which  was  not  very  exact,  in  consequence  of  his 
ignorance  of  geography;  but  all  that  h(?  told  me  of  the  countrj- 
was  true,  and  his  advice  very  good.  Thus  he  advised  me  to 
procure  mules  from  Massijwa;  I  then  had  four  gixnl  animals, 
but  our  deprtrture  being  delayed  there  remained  tpiit  one  bag- 
gage mule,  which  wns  enibnrked  with  ray  other  animals ;  tho 
others  were  eillier  dead  or  ill;  to  have  bought  more  then 
would  have  been  of  i»o  use,  there  being  no  good  animal  to  be  had. 
These  circumstances  caused  us  during  the  journey  great  annoy- 
ance and  fatigue,  I  left  Massowa  without  having  communicated 
my  plans  to  any  one  ;  I  thought  that  the  Governor  there  would 
have  given  few  facilities  to  the  first  pai*t  of  my  journey ;  being 
mistrustful  nnd  jealousi,  he  would  have  susi^ected  something  in 
my  going,  have  thrown  diflieulties  in  my  way,  or,  worse  still, 
would  have  sent  soldiers  with  me.  No  one  can  judge  too 
severely  of  this  mistrust.  The  steps  which  different  agents 
have  taken  to  estixblish  posts  in  these  parts  are  too  recent  to  be 
forgotten.  I  think,  therefore,  I  did  vvelU  although  the  great 
difliculty  which  lies  iu  entering  tho  country  was  thereby  throAvn 
upon  nie  alone. 
J  took  as  few  things  as  [x)ssiblc,  some  flour,  biscuits,  ricck, 


r 


ihroiufh  tlie  Afar  Couiiiiy, 


1S9 


oul 


I 


coffee,  a  few  bottles  of  brandy,  and  the  most  necessary  medi- 
cines. I  received  on  loan  from  the  Aden  Itosidency  six  muskets 
and  ammunition,  and  a  revolver;  every  man  therefore  uas 
armed.  Two  of  my  servants  learned  to  shoot  en  rmite,  and  as  I 
only  allowed  them  to  lire  in  lonely  plaeea,  they  had  the  cha- 
ter   of  being   first-rate   shots.      My  instruments   were   two 

tche8,a  thermometer,  a  good  compass,  a  very  good  Pastorelli's 

eroid  barometer,  p:iven  me  by  Colonel  Merewether,  and  a 
ypsometcr,  wliich  did  not  go  far,  us  will  be  seen  iu  the  sequel. 
I  enter  into  all  these  particulars,  as  they  will  prove  interesting 
to  travellers. 

The  anchor  being  raised  we  started  at  5'30  A.M.,  and  I  passed 
a  most  agreeable  day  with  my  host,  Captain  O'Brien  Carew, 
and  Mr.  Dawes,  who  did  their  best  to  make  me  think  of  the 
amenities  of  life  in  civilized  Europe. 

Contrary  winds  prevented  us  from  arriving  until  after  night- 
fall at  the  port  of  Amphilhi,  I  iit  once  sent  the  dragoman, 
Abdulla.  to  announce  my  arrival  to  the  chief  of  tlie  villiige,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  procure  me  two  camels  to  take  me  to 
him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  Jnno  I  bade  adieu  to  my  amiable 
host.  Mr.  Dawes  lauded  with  me.  We  disi^mbarked  at  the 
end  of  the  bay,  at  the  side  of  a  cluster  of  rocks,  where  the  boats 
could  touch  the  shore ;  there  we  found  the  Amphilla  people 
awaiting  us  with  the  dnigoman.  I  talked  to  them  a  littfe,  an<l 
explained  briefly  my  project.  Mr.  Dawes  rei'omtuended  me  to  the 
chiefs  as  a  traveller ;  wo  shook  hands,  and  bade  adieu  to  Euro- 
pean life  for  some  time.  At  8  a.m.  I  found  myself  alone,  and  I 
coiUd  not  conceal  that,  notwithstanding  the  years  I  have  pussed 
amongst  natives,  I  alwnvs  feel  anew  the  pang  of  st^parating 
from  my  Eurc)pean  frien(ls.  The  DaUtousie  did  not  leave  till 
noon,  when  I  saw  her  towards  the  south  ti'avelling  at  full  speed. 
Good-bye  to  her ! 


II.  Stay  at  Amphilla. 


Tlie  place  where  we  disembarketl  was  an  arid  coast,  without 
trees  or  shrulw ;  we  therefore  profited,  with  thankfulness,  by 
the  shade  aflbrded  by  the  overhanging  rocks.  We  were  obliged 
to  pass  the  day  here,  as  they  had  no  camels  ready  for  us.  A 
little  way  to  the  south  were  some  wells.  We  saw  plenty  of 
sheep,  ihe  water  was  sweet,  but  in  the  summer,  we  were  told, 
it  belsame  very  salt.  Towards  the  <n*ening  they  brought  us  two 
camels — fine  animals — whicli  had  probably  never  been  mounted, 
they  were  so  untractable.  To  our  great  astonishment  there 
were  no  saddles.     In  their  place  we  made  cushions  of  skins 
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and  sails,  which  after  a  while  Bucceo<led,  and  by  following  the 
coast  we  Hrrived  at  the  village  of  Ainphilla. 

Amphilla  lias  only  about  20  houses.  One-half  are  square 
wooden  houses,  like  those  at  Slussowa;  the  rest  are  tents, 
covered  M'ith  matting.  The  village  is  built  on  an  elevation  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  A  Turkish  flag-staff  was  planted 
in  front  of  the  Chiefs  house.  The  sea-shore  is  fringed  with  a 
forest  of  mangroves ;  the  gn)nntl  round  the  village  is  covered 
with  herbs.  The  inhabitants  of  Amphilla  are  Hadaromas;  they 
are  not  therefore  quite  at  lionie.  I'lie  tribe  of  Dunihoita  have 
the  upper  hand  ns  far  as  Ayth ;  the  Chief  of  the  village,  Bed- 
daha,  nolds  the  chiefdom  in  his  mother's  right,  wliich  maKes  him 
tolerated  by  tiie  former.  She  was  the  celebrated  Alia,  daughter 
of  the  Dumhoita  Chief  Nakodn.  She  is  the  Bo-oalled  Princess 
of  Aoiphilla,  It  appears  that  when  young  she  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  when  her  beauty  faded  it  was  rejilaced  by  her  virtues, 
gixiat  wisdom  and  a  generous  hospitality.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  the  eyes  of  travellers  she  was  always  the  Princess 
of  the  country ;  her  fame  reached  to  Massowa.  Ibraliim  Pasha, 
an  old  fool,  who  dreamed  eternally  of  conquests,  invited  her  to 
visit  liJm.  I  was  at  Massowa  in  1854  wlien  she  arrivetl ;  they 
paiil  her  great  honours,  and  she  roturned  in  a  Turkish  gunboat, 
with  instructions  to  guard  the  ])ort  of  Aujphilki  agtiinst  the 
iniidf^Ls.  The  Pasha  naturally  reported  \nn-  coming  to  Constan- 
tinople, from  which  place  they  sent  her  rich  presents.  She  has 
been  deail  now  two  years.  Her  sou  is  sixty-five  -years  of  age, 
but  he  carries  his  age  well.  Her  daughter  Uindia  is  married 
to  a  man  named  AbduUa,  Undor-Chief,  who  is  eighty  years  old. 
A  large  goUre  ho  had  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  astonished  us;  it 
was  a  perfect  example  of  cretinism  in  this  country. 

Both  Cliiefs  are  very  quiet  and  }Xilitc.  They  remember  Mr. 
Salt  quKo  well.  Abdulla  tt'lls  me  that  he  was  then  a  grown 
man.  Wo  slept  in  the  open  air;  it  was  nice  and  cool»  »ind  a 
heavy  dew  falling.  As  I  kixju  found  that  the  people  of  Amphilla 
had  no  influence  in  the  interior,  and  that  even  in  their  own 
village  they  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  Dumhoitas,  1  sent  my 
drag(5mnn  to  Fridfllo  to  the  Chief  Ali,  one  of  the  principid 
Chiefs  of  the  l)uiulioitiis,  to  tell  him  I  wished  io  consult  with 
him.  I  begged  him  to  send  me  some  beasts  of  burden.  I 
learned  that  illness  prevented  his  paying  mo  the  fia*8t  visit. 
Abdulln  Ktarted  during  the  night.  I  h'ut  him  one  of  my  mules, 
as  he  said  he  was  afraid  of  snakes.  I  did  nut  believe  him  in 
this  excuse,  but  lent  him  the  mule,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  disgust 
the  man  on  first  starting  out.  I  found  out  afterwards  the  snakes 
were  not  imaginary  ones.  On  the  Ilth  June  Ecddaha  brought 
me  a  goat,  wufch  was  the  limit  of  his  hospitality.     During  the 
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momirpj  Abdnlla  returned  with  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Zulla, 
called  Mahomed,  son  of  Ali,  son-in-law  of  Ali  the  Chief,  He 
had  only  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  latter  two  months, 
but  I  tiiiuk  ho  will  soon  pet  accustomed  to  his  new  country. 
The  yoimg  man  appeared  discreet,  and  translated  in  the  Tigr6 
language  with  astonishin^r  facility.  Ho  brought  two  meseages ; 
one  for  me,  one  for  iScddaha,  The  Chief,  Ali,  told  me  1  wa« 
most  weleonie,and  tliat  ho  sent  me  two  asses  to  go  to  Imn,  when 
I  could  explain  what  I  wanted.  The  message  addressed  to  the 
Chief  of  Amphilla  was  very  different,  and  requires  explanation. 

A  short  while  before  my  arrival  the  Vtcioria  anchored  at 
Amphilla;  the  village  <*hief  went  on  board,  where  he  found 
C^Dlonel  Merewether,  who  made  him  a  present  to  encourage  him 
in  his  hospitality.  Beddaha,  to  avoid  being  obliged  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  t!io  present,  concealetl  tlie  fact  of  hin  having 
received  it ;  but  in  tliis  country>  wliero  nothing  can  remain 
a  secret,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  Chief  of  Araphilla  had 
received  a  certain  sum  to  sliow  the  country  to  strangers.  Natu- 
rally, on  my  arrival,  I  was  supposed  to  have  done  the  same. 
The  Chief,  Ali,  was  angry  that  Beddaha,  himself  almost  a 
subject,  should  receive  money  for  protecting  travellers,  and  iu 
his  first  anger  he  proposed  killing  my  two  mules,  to  show  how 
powerless  my  host  was,  whim,  jnst  in  time,  my  dragoman  arrived, 
who  quieted  him  ;  but  he  ordere<l  the  Chief  of  Ampliilla  to  be 
told :  **  You  have  received  money  to  (-onduct  strangers  into  the 
interior  ;  now  if  you  can  fulfil  your  engagemout,  do  so."  Bed- 
daha deelnred  he  had  received  nothing.  Notwithstuuding  my 
saying  I  know  nothing  of  the  trausuctiou,  the  messenger  invited 
him  to  take  Jiu  oath  as  to  his  innooi^nce;  and  when  Beddaha 
wouhl  not  swear,  he  gave,  to  finish  the  discussion,  two  dollars 
for  Ali,  and  declared  it  rc^sted  with  the  Diinihoita  to  givi^  me  a 
'passport.  It  w^as  settled,  therefore,  that  I  should  go  to  Fridello 
that  evening.  The  same  morning  thi'ee  men  came  from  Mader, 
drawn  here  by  the  news  of  my  arrival.  The  people  of  this 
village  are  Afar,  Hke  tht*  othorK,  but  they  rejoice  in  a  certain 
civilisation,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  more  cunning. 
They  have  boats,  in  wliieh  they  go  to  Arabia  and  jVIassowa,  they 
dress  in  coloured  silks,  and  they  monopolise  commerce  with  the 
interior  ;  it  is  not  tJiereforo  listonisliing  that  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  close  the  country  against  strangers.  Before  coming  to 
see  me,  they  went  to  the  Chief,  and  said,  **You  are  acting 
very  unwisely  in  allowing  a  Frandji  (an  European)  to  ent^r. 
Ask  the  Consul  first  if  he  has  a  letter  of  recommendatiou  from 
the  Pasha  of  Massowa;  if  he  has  not.  and  yoii  allow  him  to 
pass,  without  doubt  you  will  be  severely  pimished."  These 
menaces,  of  course,  had  their  effect,     BeiiaJia  came  and  told 
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me,  and  appeared  inclined  to  prevent  my  ijrogress.  I  treated 
hie  fears  with  ridicula  As  Consul  I  tolcf  him  I  had  a  right  to 
go  where  I  chose ;  he  could  refuse  me  a  passport,  but  no  one 
could  stop  me,  because  I  wus  inviolable.  "  Further,"  I  said, 
**  my  journey  can  do  you  no  barm.  I  am  not  come  to  alienate 
the  country  from  the  Sultan ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  Turkisn  Government,  and  tboso  who  phiced  mo  at  Massowa 
we  its  greatest  allies."  Tliis  aucwK'ded  in  convincing  tho  Chief 
of  the  country  \  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  negotia- 
tion was  as  short  as  it  appears  in  writing.  Prom  morning  till 
night  1  was  obliged  again  and  again  to  bring  forward  the  same 
opposition  in  a  different  form.  At  last  the  men  from  Mader 
found  themselves  beaten,  but  on  leavin*<  they  promised  to  send 
a  boat  express  to  Ahmed  Mahomed,  who  would  soon  cause  mo 
to  rctmce  my  steps.  This  gentleman  is  a  Somali  merchant  esta- 
blished at  Bucker,  who  by  his  ricljes  has  great  inlluonco  in  this 
country.  Not  to  leave  any  fear  in  the  minds  of  my  friends,  I 
told  them  that  Ahmed  ^lanomed  would  regret  it  very  much  if 
he  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  a  Consul ;  but  in  case  ue  shoul*!, 
I  should  not  omit  to  npliold  my  friends  and  liumble  my  enemies. 

I  was  very  soiry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  here  my  hypsometer, 
all  the  spirits  of  wine  having  upset-  Our  mule^  arrived  at  4  p.m:. 
About  5*30  we  left  the  village,  accompanied  by  the  benedictions 
of  Abdul  !a. 

We  crossed  a  dead  plain,  wanting  in  trees,  covered  with  herbs 
wliich  come  up  imperceptibly.  The  soil  is  very  lirfit;  the  sand 
is  interrupted  here  and  there  by  fmgmeut-s  of  coral.  After  Xvco 
hours*  mareli  wc  left  on  our  right  an  isolated  hiil,  descending  im 
a  torrent  with  a  forest  of  sayal  acacia  (babul),  m  which  uro 
hidden  the  houses  of  Fndello.  On  the  way  (part  of  our  marck 
was  made  at  night)  we  encountered  numbers  of  herds  of  sheep» 
and  sometimes  saw  an  isuhitetl  slieplierd'a  hut. 


IIL   FltlDELLO. 

On  our  arrival  they  conducted  us  towards  a  "das,**  a  hut 
made  of  branches  in  tlie  form  of  a  cone.  In  front  of  the  das- 
there  was  an  enchtsure  of  thorns,  where  they  had  prepared  & 
fire.  Chief  Asa  Ali,  son  of  Asa  Nakoda,  presented  himself  & 
few  minutes  after.  He  appeared  about  sixty  years  of  age  :  his 
face  expressetl  intelligence,  but  above  all  cupidity.  Amidst  tha 
long  salutations,  they  naturally  demanded  to  what  they  owed 
tlio  honour  of  my  visit.  I  answered,  that  "  in  Europe  more  is 
thought  of  having  visited  a  strange  country  \  ban  of  having  killed 
one  hundred  men.  Being  compelled  by  duty  to  remain  somo 
time  at  Massowa,  I  took  advantage  of  every  holiday  to  refresh 
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myself  by  wandering  in  the  desert."  Asa  Ali  understood  this, 
and  said :  "  I  also  felt  the  same  when  I  visited  the  country  as 
far  as  Rohaita»  but,  unlike  you,  my  name  was  known  everywhere, 
and  1  was  sure  of  receivirig  everywhere  a  warm  welcome."  After 
this  conversation  he  allowed  us  to  po,  and  sent  us  s<ime  milk  for 
dinner.  On  the  llJth  June  he  sent  us  more  milk  and  three 
sheep.  Soon  after  he  came  to  see  us  to  commence  nefrotiations, 
whicn  lasted  without  intermission  till  the  15th  June,  the  day  of 
our  departure.  During  these  four  days  it  is  difiiuult  to  forget 
tliat  we  never  had  the  house  to  ourselves.  Our  presence  attracted 
all  the  idlers  from  far  and  near.  Some  came  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations,  others  out  of  curiosity.  Instead  of  making  us  nay, 
they  ought  to  liave  paid  us  poor  creatures,  for  doing  '*  exhibition 
of  whites  "  for  them, 

Asa  Ali  (Asa  means  "  red,"  although  our  friend  ie  very  black, 
but  it  is  an  epithet  of  nobility)  began  bargaining  alone,  and  it 
was  only  after  having  settled  the  business  that  he  called  the 
others  into  council ;  it  was  then  only  form,  because  they  shared 
very  little  in  it. 

Tliis  negotiation  might  never  have  been  finished  with  these 
interruptions,  and  j»eople  continually  corning  in,  amongst  a  people 
where  f»oliteness  is  unknown — in  a  country  where  two  men 
cannot  8[K?ak  together  tor  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  being 
surrounded,  the  listeners  being  brought  together  by  curiosity  or 
jealousy.  The  negotiation,  therefore,  required  an  amount  of 
patience  which  my  reader  will  hardly  possess ;  but,  that  he  may 
know  these  people,  I  cannot  spare  inflicting  on  him  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  palaver.  I  iirst  of  all  told  Asa  Ali  my 
purpose,  and  demanded  of  him  the  safe  ('undu(!t  of  myself  and 
companions  as  far  as  the  Salt  Market,  He  threw  every  obstacle 
in  my  way,  but  at  last  he  promised  to  help  me  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  told  me  of  conversations  held  by  Europeans  with 
him,  when  they  proposed,  some  time  back,  that  he  should  give 
them  the  island  in  front  of  Amphilla ;  **  but  my  son,"  he  said, 
"  who  wns  charged  with  this  business,  died,  and  it  remained  un- 
finished. To-duy  I  am  again  ready  to  re-commence  the  nego- 
tiation." The  old  Cliicf  probably  thought  that  my  journey  had 
more  important  ends  than  it  really  possessed.  I  replietl  to  him, 
that  1  was  not  then  authorised  to  enter  into  any  affair  of  the 
sort,  but  that  on  my  return  I  would  lay  any  projtositiou  he  liked 
to  make  before  my  superiors.  ^Vfter  this  interview  Asa  Ali 
called  together  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Dumhoita 
aristocracy  who  were  near,  the  most  pnwevful  among  whom  is 
Mahomed,  sou  of  Osman,  but  he  was  at  Buri,  so  that  there  were 
only  two  branches  of  the  Dumhoita  represented — that  of  Ali 
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Refferto,  by  my  host,  and  that  of  Gas,  by  Asa  Mahomed*  One 
word  about  Asa  Mahomed,  He  is  grandson  of  Ali  Gabeyto, 
who  rereived  Mr.  iSalt  in  1809,  and  accompiinied  Mr.  Coffin  to 
Agam4  Mr.  Salt's  description  will  do  very  well  for  the  grand- 
son. He  is  a  man  of  about  thirty  years,  tall»  with  a  manner 
tolerably  prepossessing ;  he  hiis  a  good  deal  of  energy  both  for 
gt«>d  and  evil.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  desert.  I 
think  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  brigand.  Ho  knows  every  moun- 
tain and  by-way  in  the  country.  He  is  also  impertinent,  vain, 
false,  and  a  storyteller.  But  he  tx)uld  be  useful,  if  it  were  his 
interi^st  to  be  so.  He  is  known  and  reaj)ected  by  all.  He  is 
altogether  the  ideal  of  Ulysses,  in  the  costume  of  Afar.  While 
he  was  our  guide,  we  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  appreciating 
his  different  qualities.  Besides  Asa  i^Iahomed  our  host  was 
assisted  in  eonncil  by  the  Chiof  of  the  Dahiniela,  through  whose 
territory  we  had  to  pass.  His  name  was  Ali  Kefer,  who  was 
quite  unknown  either  for  good  or  bad.  The  Grand  Chief  of  this 
tribii  lives  not  far  from  Frilello;  the  Dumhoitiis  think  them- 
selves quite  strong  enough  to  allow  hin]  to  remain  close  beside 
them.  Ali  Kefer  was  simply  allowed  in  council,  being  strong 
enough  to  protect  us  face  to  face  with  Lis  tribe,  but  too  feeble 
to  be  admitted  into  tlie  distribution.  Then  we  hud  a  lung  con- 
versation, in  which  tlie  Chiefa  re|)eatt-*d  Asa  Ali'a  argumenla, 
with  variations  ad  libitum.  To  give  some  idea  of  th<-  manner 
of  talking  in  this  country,  I  will  repeat,  word  for  word,  a  piece  of 
our  conversation;  but  1  must  say  that  every  phrase,  which  is 
as  short  as  (xjssible,  is  followed  by  ajpause,  whicn  is  filled  up  by 
the  auditor  with  the  exclamation  "Ehe!"  In  talking  with  u^i, 
the  conversation  was  translated  phrase  by  phrase.  When  the 
loquacity  and  the  slow  ynxinuncitition  of  these  people,  and  thd 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  translate,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the  smallest  amount  of  business 
takes  an  hour.     Asa  Ali  speaks: — 

"  D.  1  wish  to  speak. 

"^.  lliear, 

"  D.  (^lod  conducted  you  here. — I  never  Icnew  you  before. — 
How  did  you  come? — How  can  I  send  von  back? — But  what 
about  your  journey? — The  sun  is  hot — Water  is  8t:arce. — The 
road  is  long. — And  full  of  thieves. — My  brothers  are  dissatisfied. 
— Why  show  the  couutrv? — They  say  your  heart  is  with  the 
strangers. — They  have  given  you  plenty  of  money. — And  you 
have  sold  them  the  country.— They  say  thi.s.— But  you  know  it 
is  false. — And  now. — How  mituy  people  have  come  like  you  ? — 
And  have  offered  me  money  to  go  into  the  interior. — But  1  have 
not  let  them. — And  now. — 1  will  refuse  you  nothing. — But  do 
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better. — And  come  back  in  winter. — Wlien  there  will  be  no  sun 
or  heat. — Ami  thL-n? — We  will  iiil'onu  our  brothers  of  Doga. — 
That  they  hIuiH  receive  you  well. — ^I  have  said." 

This  examjjle  gives  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  their  primitive 
eloquenca  Of  course  the  end  of  all  this  is  to  render  the  passage 
as  expensive  as  possible.  Tiie  price  once  fixed,  all  objections  fall 
aa  if  by  iimLiin.  Aftfr  the  affair  was  viKually  settled,  tlie  Duni- 
hoitas  up^efc  tdl  aj^aiu  by  their  impudence,  in  sayin^r  that  they 
would  only  condm^t  ine  aa  far  as  the  Salt  Lake.  I  told  them  I 
had  not  coirio  all  that  distance  to  see  a  desert,  and  befrged  them 
to  rellect  oiv  all  the  udvaiituges  they  weixj  r^^nouneiijor.  The 
night  passed  in  council,  and  during  the  morning  of  the  13th  June 
the  matter  was  linally  settled.  Asa  lilalionietl  was  appointed 
guide  and  principal,  and  in  animated  terms  promised  to  lake  roe 
everywliPH?. 

Some  explanation  may  be  here  offered  of  the  dilTiculties 
which  meet  the  traveller  on  entering  the  Eastern  Cuaat  of 
Africa.  They  are  partly  owing  to  the  wild  nature  of  the  coast, 
which  forces  the  inhabitants  to  lead  a  wild,  untamed  life.  But 
this  is  not  sufliei(.^nt  reason.  The  rouutry,  though  in  reality 
exceedingly  poor,  is  rich  in  their  imagination.  The  belief  in  the 
existence  of  precious  stones  is  general,  and  in  connected  with 
their  faith  in  the  su[>ernatural,  whieh  produces  things  fonHgn  to 
the  nature  of  their  country.  There  is  also  an  historic  reason. 
The  empire  of  Abyssinia  formerly  extended  as  far  as  the  coast, 
which  was  gimrded  against  foreigners  by  a  vigilant  police.  It 
required  the  ICuipertir's  permission  to  enter,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  got  out  again.  After  the  Jesuits,  in  the  fear  that 
the  Portuguese  would  take  vengeance,  the  mistrust  of  strangers 
became,  if  jwsaible,  etrongor,  and  the  Chiefs  had  orders  to  watch 
them. 

It  is  true  that  these  orders  were  more  often  than  not  disobeyed ; 
but  the  const!quPUce  is,  that  up  to  the  present  the  Chiefs  on  the 
eoast  think  they  have  the  right  tvt  place  every  dilliculty  they  can 
in  the  travellers  way,  and  to  impose  a  tolL  It  is  thus  that  the 
Naibs  of  Arkiko  extracted,  as  late  as  1840,  enormous  sums  from 
travellers  wlm  wished  to  enter  the  interior.  Again,  we  must 
consider  that  our  conduct  makes  them  fancy  they  are  rendering 
us  a  great  service  by  allowing  us  to  enter.  No  one  comes  from 
80  far  off  for  nothing,  iScientific  ends  are  not  understood  by 
these  savages.  They  think  wo  should  never  eucountt»r  all  these 
daugers  without  home  stmug  motive,  Buch  as  treasure  to  be 
found,  &c.,  so  that  we  cannot  be  astonished  when  they  make  us 
pay  heavily.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  natives  under- 
Bt^md  perfei!tly  tljat  it  is  better  no  one  should  know  their  country 
— that  this  is  the  only  safeguard  to  their  independence.    To 
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fibow  their  country  to  a  stranger  is,  therefore,  a  national  crime, 
although  tliti  uativo  who  gains  anything  by  it  forgets  his 
putriotism  very  soon. 

When  the  principal  negotiation  was  finished,  we  attempted  to 
procure  camels ;  but  as  they  treated  us  in  this  also  with  intense 
cupidity,  asking  absurd  sums  for  the  most  feeble  animals,  we 
contented  oure^^lres  with  donkeys,  getting  tour  very  £ue  ouee  for 
a  moderate  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  intense  longing  we  felt  to  get 
into  the  opeu  (rounti-y.  exm^cting  every  hour  tliat  st»me  now  Chief 
would  come  and  annul  all  that  the  others  had  done  for  us,  or 
that  our  present  hosts  would  repent  As  our  advent  had  made 
a  great  sensation,  an  immense  number  of  people  came,  each  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  something  from  U3.  \Miat  troubled  us 
most  was  the  conduct  of  our  futui-e  guide,  Asa  Mahomed.  Every 
moment  he  Iiad  some  fresh  idea  or  new  dodge  to  annoy  us  with. 
Wo  ha*i  hardly  bought  our  donkeys  when  he  came  to  us  in  a 
very  bad  humour,  with  a  camel  be  had  kept  in  reserve,  belonging 
to  one  of  his  friends,  which  he  intended  us  to  buy.  On  hearing 
we  had  already  made  our  purchases,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
In  the  mowt  insolent  language  he  told  us  it  whs  imj>ofi8ible  to 
proceed  without  camels  \  and  when  I  told  him  he  should  have 
informed  me  of  this  before,  he  thniateued  he  would  not  act  as 
guide  to  people  who  woukl  not  li.'^ten  to  reason.  I  said  to  him, 
"As  our  guide,  your  future  duty  is  to  take  care  of  our  interests, 
not  those  of  your  friends."  Asa  Mahomed  was  not  sufliciently 
abusive  to  deny  this,  but  was  sharp  enough  to  answer  me  laugh- 
ingly, **  In  money  matters  1  shall  always  take  the  part  of  ray 
com[)atriots,  but  in  any  danger  I  slndl  be  entirely  yours.'*  Tliis 
explanation  was  certamly  not  coutjoling,  but  we  brought  all  our 
patience  to  l>ear  au<i  let  him  talk.  Once  in  the  interior,  I  said 
to  myself  we  will  no  hmger  be  at  llie  mercy  of  these  people; 
now  *jne  word  of  impatience  would  spoil  the  whole  affair. 

I  became  at  last  so  accustomed  to  these  people  tJiat  I  was 
able  to  repay  them  in  their  own  coin,  by  giving  them  as  long 
harangues  as  they  gave  me.  As  we  had  settled  to  leave  on  the 
iTjth,  Asa  Ali,  who  was  doing  his  l>e8t  then  to  expedite  our 
departure,  said  that  I  should  take  the  oath  of  friendship.  I 
could  hanlly  refuse.  Witnesses  are  required.  Mine  was  Synd 
Ibrahim,  his  son-in-law  Mahomed.  The  formiila,  accompanied 
by  a  malediction  in  case  of  treachery,  is  pronuunccd  by  the 
ffitaesses.  We  swore  everhisting  friendship.  Asa  Ali  took 
an  oath  to  receive  well  any  one  who  came  to  him  from  me. 
After  ho  had  tinialied,  it  waa  the  turn  of  our  witneasea  to  swear 
to  guard  the  secret.  That  evening  we  Udketl  a  good  deal  of 
the  political  situation  of  the  country.    Ali  begged  me  to  do  my 
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best  to  make  Amphilla  a  commercial  port.  I  told  liira  I  bad 
thotight  of  it,  hut  I  (lid  not  know  how  far  I  could  hr'lp  hini  to 
realise  his  wish.  He  also  ]>rayed  me  to  return  to  hid  country 
later,  and  promised  to  show  me  the  whole  of  it. 

As  we  shall  so  soon  leave  our  host,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that,  notwitiistAnding  his  cupidity,  he  is  a  firm  friend,  frank 
and  courageous.  It  is  a  pity  his  sons  do  not  resemble  him 
more.  The  eldest,  Nakhoia,  a  young  man,  verj-  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  5  but  he  cjinnot  make  liimself  respected  by  his 
people^  who  think  r^iwd-huinour  and  kindness  are  weaknesses. 
He  is  too  good  to  them,  and  no  swaggerer.  He  is  not  covetous 
or  ambitious,  and  is  small  and  delicate.  These  qualities  are  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem  here.  The  youngest,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  is  a  self-sufficient  and  wicked  boy.  One  day  he 
had  been  hel[>ing  us  to  catch  mv  mule,  which  had  got  loose,  and 
it  took  us  an  hour  to  secure  it.  Soon  after,  the  young  man 
entered  rny  t(?nt,  looking  very  serious,  called  the  dragoman,  and 
in  two  diti'orent  ways  explained  what  an  inmieuHe  service  he 
had  renderfM:!  me,  at  the  cost  of  what  trouble  and  dovotedness, 
and  trusted  we  should  give  him  at  least  two  stiits  x\&  a  reward. 
I  intended  to  have  given  him  a  little  toba(*eo,  but  his  imperti- 
nence incensed  me  so  much  that  1  told  him  he  had  only  done 
his  duty.  *'  It  appears,"  he  answered,  **  as  if  you  did  not  know 
who  I  am."  "  On  the  contrary,"  I  said ;  "  it  is  just  I)ecAnse  I 
do  know  who  you  tuvj  son  of  my  host,  that  I  consider  your 
demands  misplaced,  and  I  deny  your  right."  When  we  left,  his 
father  sent  lura  with  us ;  he  remained  most  sullen,  and  I  was 
glad  when,  on  tho  Salt  Plain,  he  decide<l  to  return. 

On  the  uioruiiig  of  the  15th  Jime  I  descended  the  torrent  to 
look  at  the  wells  of  Kummalish.  The  water  here  is  gtMjd  and 
abundant;  the  depth  is  from  10  to  14  feet.  After  my  return 
we  packed  our  tilings,  and  started  for  the  interior  at  3  p.m. 


IV. — ^TnE  Journey  to  the  Salt  Plajk. 

We  advanced  on  the  plain,  and  directed  our  steps  towards 
the  hill  "  Senado."  There  is  little  grass,  plenty  of  pretty 
mimosas,  and  here  and  there  an  iso!at4!d  hut.  The  ground  is 
sandy,  witli  a  few  conil-rocks.  Often  Uie  hollow  stumil  under 
our  feet  suggested  caverns,  and  made  our  guide  rave  about 
unknown  treasure.  In  the  evening  we  left  the  hill  to  our  left, 
and  entered  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  \Vc  slept  in 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  where  there  is  very  good  water  G  feet 
deep :  the  place  is  called  Sit4jo, 

The  country  from  this  to  the  Salt  Plain  belongs  to  the  Dah- 
imela.     The  owners  of  the  wells  at  Sugo  paid  me  a  visit  next 
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day,  and  presented  tne  three  sheep.  Sugo  is  surrounded  by  cinyey 
hills.  I  saw  many  stones  with  the  imprint  of  ])laut8  on  them, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  lost  the  Bpeeimeus.  There  is  very  little 
prame  in  this  valley,  a  few  gazelles  and  wild  asses.  During  our 
founiey  I  saw  none  of  them,  but,  from  the  description  give-n 
me,  it  is  the  same  auinial  as  the  wild  ass  of  Taka  (Soudan), 
of  a  grey  colour,  with  black  stripes,  with  a  ht.-ad  like  a  horoe. 
We  saw  plenty  of  pretty  asses,  whose  parents  were  wild. 

Having  found  a  man  hero  who  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
letters  us  far  as  Muder,  from  whence  there  are  often  boats  going 
to  Massowa,  I  announced  our  whereabouts  to  Colonel  Mere- 
wether  ;  but  this  letter  never  harinjj:  arrived,  I  suspect  a  poli- 
tical stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Mador  people.  We  only  left 
Su^^  at  5  P.M.  We  again  followed  the  torrent  for  a  Lttle  while, 
which  led  us  towards  a  chain  of  hills  which  we  had  to  pass. 
The  torrent  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks ;  the  ascent  is  rapid,  but  not 
very  steep.  The  eminence  here,  Didik,  forms  the  yeparatioa 
between  the  sea  and  the  Salt  Plain,  oudinij  towards  the  south 
in  a  large  and  high  mountain,  it  is  prolonged  to  the  north  a 
long  way,  preserving  its  hilly  chai'acter. 

We  saw  very  few  habitations,  but  there  are  several  dispersed 
about.  Before  entering  the  defde,  Asa  Mahomed  told  us  that 
the  Dahimela  were  angry  that  we  piissL*d  without  their  per- 
mission, and  thoy  were  waiting  for  us  ut  the  top.  fie  said, 
"Prepare  for  battle;  we  shall  lie  in  front,  and  when  we  meet 
any  one  don  t  interfere  before  seeing  Mood  run."  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  anxiety  that  wo  mounted  the  hill,  but  there  were  no 
enemies.  On  arriving  at  the  top  we  descended  on  the  other 
aide,  following  a  big  torrent,  and  tliere  wc  passed  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  June  we  iollowed  the  same 
torrent  for  two  hours.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  void  of  vege- 
tation, but  conaLsting  of  slato  witli  felspar  and  iron.  This 
arid  chain  is  inhabited  by  goat-herds,  liy  degrees  the  range 
becomes  more  open.  We  leave  the  torrent  on  our  right,  and 
after  passing  a  plain  without  any  vegetation,  and  covered  with 
stones,  we  descended  into  a  deep  ravine,  where  we  found  at 
four  feet  drinkable  water.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted 
sayuls  (Babul),  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vegetation.  We  passed 
a  most  miserable  day  in  this  liole,  scorched  by  the  sun  and 
deprived  of  aO  air,*  watching  tmr  [njur  auimuls  iijuuching  the 
thorns.  At  noon  the  heat  was  sufforating.  We  heard  thunder 
towards  the  south-east ;  it  clouded  over,  and  we  hoped  to  have 
rain :  it  did  not,  however,  reach  us.  In  the  evening  we  fol- 
lowed the  same  torrent,  which  enlarges  gradually,  and  is  covered 
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with  rich  veffetation ;  but  so  intemipted  with  boiildere  that 
marching  ia  aiffioult.  Very  Roon,  to  cut  short  a  long  detour — 
the  torrent  making  to  the  south — we  mounted  a  plain  which 
follows  the  torrent  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet  It  is  completely 
level,  and  covered  with  fragmentB  of  flint,  without  a  tree  or 
shrub  or  grass. 

After  sunset  we  again  descended  into  the  torrent,  which 
passes  between  small  hilln.  It  is  called  here  "  Woraris."  Its 
borders  iire  covered  with  buslies  of  the  Doom  palm.  They 
told  me  that,  long  ago,  there  was  running  water  here,  and  tliat 
even  now  water  would  be  found  at  a  very  little  depth. 

On  the  18tb  June,  leaving  the  torrent  on  our  right,  we 
crossed  the  last  rampart  which  separated  us  from  the  salt  basin. 
It  is  an  irregular  plain,  with  crevices  and  mvines  so  numerous 
that  there  is  little  more  to  be  seen  than  a  ridge.  The  whole 
is  fornied  of  gypsum,  covered  with  pieces  of  shell  and  quartz, 
with  veins  of  talc,  of  which  there  are  large  transparent  pieces. 
Arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  rampart  we  saw  below  us  the  magni- 
ficent Salt  Plain,  liounded  on  the  south  by  the  volcanic  ArtaJi, 
and  prolongod  into  iuHriito  6[>ace  on  the  north.  On  the  south-west 
hills  are  visibh; ;  behind  them  again  sitnie  hhic.k  niountjiins; 
and  at  the  horizon  you  see  the  grand  chain  of  Abyssinian 
mountains  emerging  from  the  vapour  and  mist  which  (hovers 
the  whole  plain.  I  regretted  deeply  that  there  was  not  even 
a  pufl'  of  wind  to  raise  the  vapour,  and  enable  us  to  see  the 
African  Alps.* 

We  descended  now  100  feet,  and  lurived  on  the  level  of 
the  plain,  crossing  it  where  the  fresh  water  from  the  torrent 
struggles  with  the  salt  and  produces  sayal.  acacia,  and  coarse 
bushes.  We  encamped  at  last  on  the  borders  of  the  veritable 
Bait  IMain,  wliieh  is  marked  by  a  line  of  palm-trees.  We  en- 
cam(>ed  under  the  shade  of  a  group  by  the  side  of  a  well, 
which  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  gives  abundant  water,  though  a  little 
brackish.    Here  we  passed  the  day. 


V. — Crossing  the  Saxt  Plain. 

Mankind  are  easily  pleased  in  their  choice  of  a  country. 
All  these  gi\)Upa  of  [Milms,  which  mark  the  real  interior  of  the 
Salt  Plain,  uxg  inhabited  by  some  families  of  the  Woytji  tribe. 
The}'  live  on  the  juice  or  wine  of  the  palm-trees,  whicli  ihey 
draw  morning  and  evening  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk. 
They  sometimes  exchange  a  goblet  of  this  beverage  with  travellers 
for  some  flour.     Their  houses  are  simply  the  palms,  under  the 

*  Th«3r  are  plainly  seen  in  the  go1i3  flc&son. 
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shade  of  which  they  liye,  increasiDg  the  shade  a  little  with  dry 
branches.  Houses  and  tents  are  unknown.  Each  family  lias  its 
own  group  of  palms,  which  they  have  the  right  to  do  anything 
with  tlioy  like  ;  this  is  their  only  property,  ^o  domestic  animals 
couKl  live  in  this  fierv  climate :  out  when  man  has  onc«  settled 
down  here,  should  he  ever  emigrate,  the  recollection  of  the 
wine  of  his  palma  induws  him  to  return  to  his  simple  life.  At 
my  desire,  one  of  Xhv.  children  hrought  me  a  goblet  of  this  wino 
or  milk.  The  goblet  was  cut  from  a  Djarid  (branch  of  a  palm), 
and  so  well  made  that  not  a  drop  escaped.  The  drink  resembles 
milk-and-wator,  very  frothy,  and  tasting  like  cider.  The  fer- 
mentation is  80  quJL'k  that  it  cannot  bij  kept  from  one  day  to 
another.  It  is  strong  cnungh  to  inebriate  those  not  accustomed 
to  it,  but  it  is  astonishing  that  it  is  capable  of  nourishing  these 
people.  I  saw  several  very  gootl-looking  people,  who  came  to 
draw  water ;  and  eapeci*illy  the  boy  who  brought  us  the  wine 
had  a  charming  face,  fresh,  full-cheeked,  and  very  amiable.  I 
gave  him  somc^  tobacco,  of  which  these  peo[)le  are  very  fond.  He 
showefl  his  contt'utment  in  a  way  very  nniisnal  with  Africans, 

We  had  the  whole  of  the  day  a  strong  uorthcxly  wind,  nearly 
a  storm,  most  frightfully  hot,  bringing  clouds  of  dust,  which 
obscured  the  heavens  and  tlie  scene,  not  allowing  us  to  see  100 
yards  off  (this  wind  blows  all  the  summer).  Hut  winds,  with  a 
salt  vapour,  the  mornings  culm  ;uid  heavy,  and  these  siroccos 
all  the  (lay.     This  is  the  life  led  by  these  people, 

I  niu.st  not  forget  to  say  that  here  om*  guide,  Asa  Mahomed, 
told  mo  that  he  wished  to  make  a  new  contrat^t  with  nie,  the 
old  one  having  expired  on  the  borders  of  the  plain.  I  did  not 
answer  him. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  march  during  the  day  with  this 
burning  wind,  we  waitcfl  till  the  moon  was  sufficiently  ubovo 
the  horizon  to  light  our  road.  It  was  nearly  9  o'clock  when  we 
started.  All  our  i>i>ople  had  bought  sandals  (shoes)  cut  from 
the  Iljarid,  hid  that  ihey  might  not  sjwjil  their  own  leather  ones 
witli  the  salt  The  first  part,  of  the  salt  basin  is  sandy,  but,  alter 
a  short  distance,  clay  app^^irs  on  the  top,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  found  a  rain-ditch  with  powdered  salt  in  it^  After  1^  hour's 
march  wo  fouud  a  line  of  potjisse  trees,  otherwise  no  tree  or  bush. 
The  w>il  by  degrees  becomes  of  a  greyisli  tint,  and  further  on 
resembles  a  frosted  ploughed  field ;  but  at  the  end  the  bed  of 
salt  btx'Oiiies  more  thick  and  hard,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  lake  frozen  over. 

It  WHS  a  magnificent  night ;  the  full  moon  lighted  this  grand 
and  most  striking — even  terrific — scenery;  the  illusion  of  snow 
and  ice  would  have  been  complete  but  for  the  heat.  It  was  a 
pleasant  ride;  we  wore  encouraged  by  a  cool,  fresh  wind  from 
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the  Dortb.  Tho  bard  soil  mado  our  marcb  easy.  Tbe  nearer 
we  i^proacbed  tbe  Salt  Plain,  tbe  more  unequal  and  furrowed 
became  the  soil,  ou  account  of  the  salt  wbicli  cropped  up;  but 
it  is  alongside  tbe  isolated  bill  of  Asali  itself  tuat  the  Halt 
beeomes  a  stony  bed.  It  was  a  nigbt  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
but  there  were  drawbacks.  The  hot  wind  during  tbe  day  bad 
made  our  legs  atift';  our  niouibs  and  skin  were  full  of  salt ;  our 
p^jor  donkeys,  balf-Htnrved,  marched  with  diflicuUy,  and  every 
instant  one  or  the  other  wu8  down.  But  tlie  greater  disagree- 
ables came,  of  course,  from  our  guides.  We  had  hardly  beeu 
marching  two  hours  when  Asa  Mahomed  called  a  halt,  and 
stopped.  Knowing  the  man,  1  continued  the  march  without 
paying  any  attention.  We  could  not  mistake  tbe  road,  for  it 
was  a  black  bne  on  a  white  sheet.  Asa  then  sent  Mahomed 
Zoula  to  me,  who  found  himself  in  a  pre<licaraent  between  his 
friendship  for  us  and  his  fear  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  came 
and  sa.id,  "  Asa  Maliomed  insists  ou  remaining  here.  It  is  too 
late  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  Salt  Plain  to-night,  be  will 
guide  YOU  there  in  the  morning  ;  you  can  there  buy  water."  I 
replied,  very  bricflVi  that  every  one  might  do  as  he  thought 
best;  but  that  I  had  no  ambition  to  pass  to-morrow  in  the  Salt 
Plain.  I  would  give  Asa  l^Iabomed  permission  to  remain  and 
sleep,  and  begged  his  mess<mger  to  give  him  my  "mana** 
(adieux).  I  soon  saw  Asa  Mahomed  and  his  troop  rejoining  us. 
He  said  nothing  to  me,  and  we  continued  our  march,  which  the 
Dunihoita  strove  to  shorten  by  singing  heroic  songs  and  dancing 
a  war-<lance..  I  should  have  foimd  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to  them ;  but  at  the  moment  when  they  lK?gftn  showing  their 
teeth,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  be  our  friends 
or  enemies,  they  were  not  to  my  taste.  The  comedy  was  re- 
peated alter  another  hours  march.  The  troop  commanded  by 
Asa  Mahomed  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  appeared  as  if  they 
intended  letting  us  proceed  alone,  Tlieir  intention  was  to  in- 
timidate us,  and  force  us  to  make  a  now  contract  with  them ; 
but,  as  we  paid  no  attention,  tiie  brave  people  agjiin  resignetl 
themselves,  and  we  continued  our  march.  But  A^a  Mahomed 
declared  to  me  that  be  intended  returning  after  we  hod  crossed 
the  plain,  that  he  was  tired  of  us,  and  was  not  obliged  to  go 
further.  This  wiw  not  true,  but  there  was  no  use  disputing  it. 
I  only  told  him  that  his  actions  were  quite  indiflereut  to  me. 
After  this  scene  we  continued  our  march  in  twu  divisions,  my 
people  moving  tho  first,  Tbe  number  had  been  augmented  by 
a  Dumhoita  merchant,  named  Ali,  who  joined  our  caravau  at 
Sugo  ;  be  was  going  to  Doga  to  sell  a  musket.  The  second, 
composed  of  the  Aiars,  followed  at  a  distance  of  300  paces. 
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At  last  we  saw  in  front  of  us  salt-fields,  dose  to  the  hill  of 
AsalL  We  passed  a  few  deserted  salt-pits,  where  the  crumbling 
soil  and  pieces  of  earth  were  proofa  of  former  excavations;  the 
sjilt  forming  again  had  not  had  time  to  smooth  the  earth.  Soon 
we  saw  another  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  with  trenches  and 
heaps,  and  some  men  working.  We  stopped  about.  *2t)(J  yards  off, 
as  it  is  dan*^erous  to  appear  sud<lenly  amongst  the«e  men  without 
their  knowing  who  you  are.  During  the  march  Ali,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  guides  and  saw  their  bad  faith,  saw  his  hour  was 
come,  so  he  b(?gan  blaming  the  others  and  oti'ered  liis  ser\'ice8; 
"  Wait  near  the  salt-pit,  and  I  will  join  you.  I  shall  no  doubt 
find  some  frien  I  amongst  theru ;  it  is  the  caravan  of  the  Chief 
Hodeli.  1  will  go,  ana  when  I  tell  them  you  are  going  to  that 
Chief  thny  will  h*t  you  join  it."  AH  went  in  front;  our  guides 
also  went  and  spoke  to  the  men  at  the  pit,  while  we  held  our- 
Belres  in  readiuesy  for  fighting;  but  after  a  few  minutes  they 
came,  an<l  made  us  encamp  ou  the  salt.  The  caravan,  which  was 
encampefl  close  to  us.  was  that  of  Ilodcli;  it  was  to  return  lo  the 
highlands  in  the  morning.  Asa  3Iahonied  brought  me  one  of 
these  Chiefs,  who  talked  a  long  time,  trying  to  di>suade  me,  at 
the  instigation  of  Asa  Muhoraed,  from  continuing  my  march. 
"  If  you  must  ^o  on,  abnolutidy,  yon  must  couuiliate  your  guides 
and  follow  tlieir  advice."  It  wtis  bccotning  most  ridiculous,  for 
Ali  at  the  same  moment  brought  and  introduced  to  me  a  parent 
of  the  Chief  Hodeli,  wlio  askr-d  me  to  travel  with  them  as  far  as 
the  market.  These  intrigues  of  Asa  Mahomi'd  were  therefore 
labour  hx^^t ;  he  had  reallv  hoped  to  extort  from  me  a  large  sum 
of  money ;  he  resented  liis  bad  luck  dreadfully,  and  wished  to 
return.  But  at  this  moment  Nakhoda,  who  luid  been  so  good 
and  quiet  all  through,  and  had  never  ojHued  his  mouth,  came 
and  said  that  he  intended  accompanying  me  through,  that  he 
had  promised  it  to  his  father,  ami  that  it  would  be  an  eternal 
shame  Ut  him  if  ho  abandoned  me  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
This  frank  declaration  decided  the  aflair.  Asa  ^lahomed's 
companions,  who  could  not  liope  for  any  presents,  decided  on 
returning  from  here  to  their  own  houses.  I  was  very  pleased 
at  this,  because  they  consumcil  the  f)rovision8  and  were  of  no 
use,  Asa  Blahoraed  decided  on  going  on  with  us,  which  I 
did  not  refuse  to  allow,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people  made  him  very  useful,  notwithstanding  his  other 
qualities.  We  passed  the  remaining  houre  of  the  night  lying 
on  the  salt 

The  lIHh  of  June  we  started  again  at  sunrise,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  caravan,  which  consisted  of  camels,  mules,  and  asses, 
heavily  laden ;  there  were  also  a  number  of  women  and  girls, 
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who  carried  salt  On  the  whole,  there  were  more  women  than 
raen,  butli  IJntnhoitti  and  Abyssinians.  Asali*  is  not  very  far 
from  the  LordtT  of  the  Salt  Plain :  tho  hist  pnrt  of  the  latter  is 
quite  dififereut  to  the  former;  the  soil  consists  of  white  clay;  it 
becomes  a  regular  pool.  Everywhere  the  water  moistens  tho 
earth,  and  there  am  many  places  where  tlie  water  giiHlica  out. 
The  caravan  kept  to  the  marked  route;  one  false  step  and 
animal  and  man  would  disappear,  never  to  be  seen  aj^ain.  The 
border  of  the  basin  is  exactly  like  Kottahari,  where  are  some 
palms,  acacia,  and  herbs.  Wo  found  a  well  with  a  very  little 
water  in  it  On  this  side  also  the  basin  is  bordered  by  a  wall  of 
gypsiim,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  but 
is  more  accidental  and  not  so  large  as  the  east  wall.  As  wo 
were  too  tired  to  fro  on  as  far  as  Sabba,  where  tlie  canivan 
intended  llaltin^^  we  paased  the  day  in  a  dry  torrent,  close  to 
the  moutU  in  the  Siilt  basin  (llandeda).  As  we  are  going  to 
enter  a  new  country,  1  must  make  some  observations  on  the  Salt 
Plain. 

VI. — General  Obsekvatioxs  on  the  Salt  Plain. 

The  name  of  the  **Salt  Plain"  docs  not  well  express  its  chn- 
raeter.  We  fin?fer  usin^^  the  name  of  the  Salt  Basin,  for  from 
the  showiut'  of  the  barometer  there  is  uo  doubt  that  it  is  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  more  or  less  salt  found  there  is  quite 
a  secondary  thinpj.  The  lengtJi  of  the  liasin  from  north  to  south 
is  45  miles,  and  from  east  tu  west  about  20  miles.  The  Salt 
Basin  separates  the  desert  hills  of  Arrata  from  the  terraces  of 
Doga,  and  receives  the  waters  of  both.  The  basin  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  high  wall  of  gypsum,  which  is  often  penetrated 
bv  the  torrents  which  fall  iutu  the  basin ;  it  is  only  to  the  north 
that  the  wall  is  continuous,  and  forms  a  separation  for  the 
waters. 

The  south  part  of  the  Salt  Basin  is  formed  by  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  Artali,  which  have  a  peak  from  which  smoke  con- 
tinually issues.  The  Salt  Buyiu  is  not  of  the  same  nature  all 
over ;  it  is  divided  into  an  outer  and  inner  circle :  the  latter  is 
altogether  influenced  by  the  salt,  and  barren;  the  outer  circle 
is  separated  from  the  inner  by  u  ring  of  palms,  and  has  vegeta- 
tion. Everywhere  water  is  to  be  found  at  very  little  dejjth,  but 
the  east  side  is  quite  dry,  while  tho  west  side  in  its  whole 
length  forms  a  morass,  and  at  its  south  end  lias  a  lake,  which  is 
much  exaggerated  in  the  mans.  It  is  f>  miles  long,  the  same 
width,  and  1  to  4  feet  deep.  The  number  of  streams  falling  into 
the  lake  is  considerable  :^ 
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1.  It  receives  water  in  the  sontli  from  the  Didik  stream. 

2.  At  its  extreme  southerly  point  the  waters  of  Ala,  from  the 
declivity  of  Dessa. 

3.  The  River  Eira  Guddy,  with  its  branuhes  from  Ayba, 
Efisso,  Ala,  &e. 

4.  The  Kiver  Haf3:uali  (or  Awra),  the  only  true  Abyssinian 
river,  which  (lows  into  the  plain,  forniin^;  an  oasis  then?. 

From  tlie  uiiddli^  of  the  Imsin  there  arise  three  small  hills — the 
peak  of  Asali,  and  two  elevations  elongate*!  towards  the  nort^ 
— which  are  called  Dellol,  where  there  is  a  little  salt-pit  and  a 
de[X)sit  of  sulphur,  whii'h  is  also  rxported  to  Abyssinia.  Tho 
salt-pit  of  \aA\  extends  over  nearly  4  miles,  but  one  part  of  it 
is  always  wasted ;  it  forms  a  horizontal  crust  over  a  stratum  of 
clay.  The  inferior  beds  are  naturally  wet  and  dirty.  If  a  pit 
is  drained,  it  takes  many  years  to  recover  itself.  We  passed 
close  to  some,  abandoned  for  the  last  four  years;  tlie  crust  of 
salt  was  very  thin.  The  Afars  who  work  the  salt  and  prepare  it 
for  exportatio!!  live  the  whole  year  close  to  the  plain,  under 
pulm-lrrrs  or  in  caverns;  they  make  the;  salt  into  pieces,  which 
look  like  whetstones,  weif^hing  one  ixunuL 

The  men  of  the  caravan  tire  prepared  to  give  them  tobacco, 
bread,  cloth,  and  even  money.  The  people  who  cut  the  salt 
work  all  day  under  the  shelter  of  a  mat  ull  the  year  round ;  they 
do  not  stop  even  during  rain.  When  a  great  part  of  the  pit  is 
under  water,  they  then  -establish  a  bed  of  clay,  on  which  the 
blades  of  salt  lie  <lry  for  cutting.  Al>out  scmling  the  salt  to 
the  interior  we  will  s{)+jak  later.  W^e  ren^retted  much  that  the 
clouds  would  not  allow  us  a  full  view  of  the  plain  and  its 
environs.  The  whole  time  we  were  near  the  basin  a  thick 
fog;  enveloped  the  whole,  and  I  think  this  veil  is  not  often 
raised. 

VII. — Fnoii  THE  Salt  Plain  to  Ala. 

An  oblique  j)lain,  intercepted  by  isolat^Hj  liills,  conducts  you 
to  the  borders  of  the  real  hill-land,  the  tirst.  step  to  the  Abvs- 
siniau  plateau,  through  which  tlie  torrent  Sabl^  has  formea  a 
breach  towards  ttie  Halt  Basin,  offering  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  higher  mountaiim.  We  arrived  very  late  at  night; 
we  were  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round  to  avoid  a  laa^ge  caravan 
of  I)ahimohi,  who  were  strangers  to  us.  W"e  no  longer  kept 
the  route;  our  road  crosneil  a  plain  covered  with  stones,  which 
im(5eded  us  drea<lfully.  to  tho  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
descended  into  the  torrent  Sabba,  with  running  water.  We 
encamped  close  to  the  opening  in  the  torrent  itself,  which  is 
overshadowed  by  barren  and  dark  rocks;  no  tree  or  grains  is 
visible.     Wo  thought  ourselves  very  happy  to  have  got  rid  of 
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the  salt,  wLicii  bad  penetrated  our  bodies,  but  the  taste  we 

siiould  not  lose  for  many  days. 

Ou  tlie  20th  of  June  we  foUowed  the  torrent  Sahbu,  where 
there  is  ulruost  always  ninning  water.  We  mounted  constantly, 
but  almost  imperceptibly.  Tliero  are  no  cataraotfl,  but  the  road 
is  most  difficult  from  the  number  of  boulders  which  obntruct  the 
bed.  The  torrent  takes  a  long  circuit  in  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  mountain,  the  openings  of  which  are  yery  irregular, 
forming  detilea  of  only  10  feet,  whereas  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
torrent  is  150;  it  is  aeeompauied  by  high  black  rocks  of  slate 
and  clay. 

As  we  ascended  we  found  more  and  more  vegetation,  green 
grass,  and  a  few  acacias,  &c.  We  passed  the  day  under  their 
^uide,  together  with  a  |»arty  from  the  caravan  of  Hodeli,  whom 
we  had  out-walked  yesterday.  We  met  a  caravan  coming  from 
Efisso,  with  200  camels  and  400  to  500  mules.  The  peoi)le 
looked  at  us  with  great  curiosity,  but  showed  neither  fTiendship 
nor  ^enmity.  A  bttle  above  this  place  the  roads  separate  with 
the  branches  of  the  Biver  llira  Guddy.  The  principal  branch 
comes  from  Etisso,  another  from  Ayba;  a  third  we  followed,  an 
affluent  whicJi  comes  from  the  south-east,  crossing  tlu^  country 
with  a  sliglit  declivity.  The  reuuion  of  these  three  brunches  is 
called  Jlitghxlla.  Having  taken  the  left  brancl>,  we  entered  into 
the  defile  of  Imba.  It  is  ilillicult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  this  pa,s8Jige,  when  yod  iigure  to  yourself  the  bed  of  tliis  tor- 
rent, hardly  20  feet  wide-,  bordered  on  either  side  by  walls  200 
feet  high,  forming  walls  and  towers  in  stjuares,  large  and  regular, 
of  slate,  sometimes  jotniug  over  the  torrent-bea  as  steps  of  a 
staircase.  From  here  to  Edelo,  where  we  arrived  in  the  night, 
we  followed  the  same  torrent,  rising  gradually  with  clayey  hills. 
The  water  disappeared  after  two  hours*  march.  The  torrent  was 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  atUuents,  vegetation  increased 
with  the  elevation,  the  country  became  covered  with  trees, — 
tamarisk,  sayal,  rhamnus,  and  bushes  of  wild  henna.  The  hills 
grow  a  fine  yellow  herb,  which  resembles  thef.  The  soil  is 
clayey  and  very  plejisant  to  walk  on,  Wi*  saw  very  little  vestige 
of  jiopulatiou  ou  our  road ;  some  goatherds.  At  Edelo,  where 
we  encamped,  the  torrent  becomes  a  ravine;  there  we  found 
water.  We  had  before  us  the  mountain  of  Desso,  round  which 
we  had  to  turn  to  descend  into  th(i  more  elevated  terrace  of  Ala. 
After  passing  it,  by  two  aad<iles,  we  descend  to  Ala.  The 
country  is  one  irregular  plain.  W^e  passed  three  dry  torrents, 
which  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  low  hills,  and  join 
together  again  lower  down,  under  the  name  Methongoli,  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  lake  at  Artali,  The  market  of  the 
Dumhoita  is  by  the  side  of  the  third  torrent,  surrounded  by 
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several  villages  close  by  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Hodeli,  the 
Chief,  lives  in  one  of  these  affluents,  about  500  psices  from  the 
market.  He  lives  quite  uloiie  with  !iis  wife,  little  dau*;hter,  and 
son,  aud  two  wouieu  slaves.  The  large  torrent  has  water  in  a 
pool  close  to  the  market ;  it  comes  from  the  declivitj-  of  Desso 
aud  Wonberta,  whose  outlines  are  visible.  The  valley  is  very 
largje  above  the  market.  We  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Chief 
Uodeli,  and  were  received  with  much  respect 


VIIL— Our  Stat  at  Ala. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  old  Chief  came  to  see  us.  He 
looks  very  strong  aud  vi';orou9.  As  the  morrow  was  market-day 
we  did  not  talk  of  onr  interests  till  tlie  day  after;  my  idea  was 
to  go  to  Asubo-GaUtu  llodelij  after  beeoniinfi;  accustomed  to 
us,  did  not  raise  auv  obstacle,  but  he  told  nie  1  had  not  enough 
men  (three  were  ill),  the  route  by  the  Doda  being  really  dan- 
gerous. *'  If  you  really  go  with  those  few^  your  asses  will  be  of 
no  service  to  you ;  the  road  is  very  mountainous  and  stony.  Go 
to  Atebi,  and  try  tlie  route  into  Abyssinia."  But  that  was  risk- 
ing too  much.  I  was  very  much  perplexe<l,  as  I  could  not  in 
the  (irst  place  abandon  my  men  here  ;  for  then  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  return  by  the  same  road,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wonberta,  Cussai,  who  was  encampe<l  at  At^ibi,  could  then  stop 
me.  Aiiother  consideration  was  money,  which  would  hav© 
Bufliced  had  I  not  had  mules  to  buy,  the  hitler  costing  from 
25  to  30  dollars.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  give  up  my  project  and  return.  I  had  passed  the  worst 
part  of  tlie  jouniey  ;  1  was  no  Inriger  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
pcuplo.  aud  my  mime  bul  pri-cected  me.  The  Doga  people 
whom  I  saw  in  the  market,  notwithstainlin^they  were  very  ^^ild, 
had  no  objection  to  my  going  with  th*_*ui.  My  regret  was  a  little 
moderatt;d  by  liudiug  that  my  watch  had  stopped  and  would  not 
be  of  any  service. 

When  Hodeli  saw  our  decision  was  taken,  he  intimated  his 
desire  uf  sending  us  on  at  once.  Some  sohiiers  and  followers  of 
Prince  Ca«sai  visited  me  the  day  uf  the  market  They  want^id 
me  to  go  to  their  camp  with  them ;  if  I  wished  to  remain  a  few 
days  more,  Cassai  would  send  soldiers  to  escort  me.  I  did  not 
care  about  this,  as  the  Chief  was  new  to  me,  said  to  be  very 
avaricious  and  wicked,  and,  above  all,  u  strong  partisan  of 
Theodore.  Hodeli  wished  us  to  go  on  with  his  caravan,  but 
we  were  not  ready ;  and  the  next  rlay  we  heard  they  had  been 
attacked  by  brigands,  who  killed  12  men  aud  took  200  camels 
— a  large  jiart  of  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  but  the  natives 
are  as  indi^'erent  to  losing  as  they  are  to  gaining.     I  visited  the 
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market ;  but  my  curiosity  was  less  satisfied  than  the  poople*s,  as 
they  surrounded  inc.  There  were  *2000  to  oO<)0  peopk'  in  an 
oj)en  spacu  l)uyidL'  the  torront-.  Salt  was  sold  for  dollai-s  and 
stuff  from  3Iu!?sowa,  brought  via  Abyssinin,  of  middling  quality. 
Commencing  at  7  a-M.,  everything  is  linished  at  two;  and  the 
mercliants  resume  their  march  for  the  plateau,  \\hich  tliey  reach 
the  stime  evening.  I  found  all  provisions  dreadfully  dear,  except 
coffee.  Our  life  at  llodeli's  house  was  very  jileasant.  I'here 
was  his  wife,  a  very  pretty  woman,  who,  when  she  got  accus- 
tomed to  us,  used  to  vjsit  ua  with  her  husband,  and  would  have 
liked  to  visit  the  wonders  of  Massowa.  Our  h*wt  could  not 
have  been  more  attentive,  and  treated  us  with  great  liberality. 
When  we  had  to  leave  he  gave  us  provisions  which  lasted  as  far 
as  Massowa. 

IX. — General  Geographical  Observations. 

After  having  crossed  the  country  of  the  Afars  from  Amphilla 
to  Ala  (south-west),  and  from  south  to  north  between  Ala  and 
Anuesley  Bay,  we  wish  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  country 
and  people  that  we  have  visited. 

If  we  lo*.ik  at  a  map  of  the  Ee^l  Sea,  we  see  there  two  sides 
of  a  triangle ;  the  acute  angle  is  the  end  of  Annesley  Bay,  where 
the  first  lino,  the  grand  chain  of  Abyssinia,  meets  the  second 
line,  the  cuust  of  the  Eed  Sea.  The  lirst  line  goes  towards  the 
south,  wiiile  tlic  second  elongates  towards  the  south-east;  the 
third  iioHginary  line,  which  completes  the  triangle,  and  gcxjs 
fi*om  Zullu  to  the  west,  is  determined  by  ethnographic  reasons, 
because  at  the  south  of  tliis  line  commenees  anotlier  type  of 
people;  but  it  is  not  so  clearly  (kilned,  because  in  Africa  ethno- 
graphical fi'uutiera  are  always  vague,  each  tribe  making  inroads 
on  the  other. 

The  couHguration  of  this  triangle,  callc<l  the  country  of  the 
Afars,  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  very  simple  ;  lirst^  thort*  is  tiio  Siilt 
Plain,  wliich  extends  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  great 
part  of  it.  If  we  take  it  as  base  of  the  2)artitiou  we  shall  lind 
the  following  parts: — 

1.  The  c.oiusL  (Saliel)  from  Arena  to  Edd,a  plain  rising  imper- 
ceptibly towards  the  W(?at.  formed  by  tlie  deposits  of  the  torrents, 
fertde  and  wooded,  10  to  20  miles  broad,  and  limited  on  the  west 
by  a  chain  of  hills, 

2.  Arrata,  a  hilly  country,  inclined  towards  the  Salt  Plain, 
and  sending  its  waters  iu  it,  stony  and  arid,  with  very  little 
water. 

3.  The  Salt  Plain  (Ragad),  bounded  by  a  wall  of  g}'i>sum, 
which  8e]iartLteH  it  from  Arrata. 

4  The  country   to  the  north  of  the  Salt  Basin,  as  far  ua 
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Annesley  Bay,  consisting  of  volcanic  hills  and  clayey  soil, 
covered  with  lava,  showing  extinct  volcanoes,  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  marine  plains  covered  with  shells  and  niadreporic 
forms, 

5.  The  peninsula  of  Buri,  a  magnificent  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Aoiina  (Hurtow  Peak). 

tJ.  To  the  south  of  the  Salt  Basin  is  a  chaos  of  high  volcanic 
mountains,  with  extinct  solfataras,  approaching  the  Sea  at  Ayth 
or  Edd  Ayth. 

7.  On  the  southern  side  of  these  mountains  is  another  salt 
plain  (Aussa),  receiving  tlie  river  Hawash,  and  limited,  as  it 
appears,  on  the  souths  by  volcanic  hille. 

8.  On  the  west  side  of  the  salt  p!ain,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Abyssinian  plateau,  we  found  successive  tcmict^s,  but  communi- 
cating with  each  other ;  togetlier  they  are  prolonged  tlie  length 
of  Abyssinia,  from  Agame  to  Asubo-Gallus,  and  are  called 
"Doga;"  it  is  a  mountainous  country,  cut  up  into  several 
valleys  by  the  torrents  which  descend  from  the  plateau,  and 
by  the  number  of  niouutaius  ilisuersed  about;  but  the  form  of 
these  last  is  so  irregular,  and  the  valleys  so  transverse,  that 
the  country  is  not  so  sharply  divided  as  one  would  suppose. 

The  iJoga  is  3000  to  5(M)0  feet  high,  and  part^ikes  of  the 
nature  and  climate  of  Abyssinia, — moderate  heat,  moderate  vego- 
tation,  and  not  very  shady ;  notwithstanding  the  distance,  it  has 
its  rainy  season  in  winter.  It  is  much  like  the  Habab  country 
north  of  JMassowa. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Abvssinian  plateau,  which  in  the 
grand  line  from  Hamazen  to  Jlalai  shows  a  rapid  declivity, 
changes  its  (diaract^T  here,  and  takes  the  form  of  terraces  like 
those  t*^  tlie  north  of  Abyssinia,  where  they  decrease  succeesively 
to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Doga  is  therefore  as  commodious  as  the 
frontier,  presenting  as  easy  access;  it  is  therefore  another  door 
into  Abyssinia, 

I  will  now  hofiten  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  what  has 
preceded : — 
.  Ist.  Without  hazarding  too  hasty  or  rash  an  opinion,  n 
apj>earfl,  by  the  j)r(!si'nt  ronformntinn,  that  formerly  tiie  Sail 
Plain  comnniuicatt^d  ntjrtlnvards  with  tht^  sea  in  two  cliannel 
by  the  bavs  of  Annesley  and  Howakel,  where  the  bay  aj)peai 
always  tending  to  approach.  Vestiges  of  this  uuinn  are  the  low 
elongated  plains,  covered  with  shells  (like  Addado),  but  too  high 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  of  recent  sea-action.  At  this  time 
Arrata  aud  Buri  were  islands;  volcanic  action  raised  terraces 
and  isolated  the  salt  lake. 

lind.  It  is  not  ]irobublo  th(!re  would  be  any  coal ;  and,  if  tliere 
was,  only  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  hilly  chain  of  Arrata. 
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The  wfttcrcourses  have  been  forced  to  follow  this  confignra- 
tiou. 

3rd.  All  the  declivities  in  Abyssinia  send  their  waters  into 
either  the  Salt  Plain  of  Asali  or  into  that  of  Aussa.  From 
Takondu  to  Sliea  tliere  is  not  a  single  rirer  wliich  runs  towards 
the  Bea.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  Salt  Basin  receives  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water,  enough  to  form  a  constant  subterranean 
lake.  Ab  we  find  marked  on  the  maps  a  torrent,  called  Mai 
^fena,  ruuniog  from  Agame  to  Howukel,  I  mmle  partifulnr 
search ;  but  1  am  persuaded  that  from  the  end  of  the  bay  of 
Annesley  as  far  as  Ayth  {13^  13'  4")  not  one  of  the  Abyssinian 
rivers  communicates  with  the  sea. 

4th.  From  what  we  have  said  it  also  follows  that  generally 
vegetation  is  scarce  and  arid,  with  the  exception  of  Buri,  the 
coast,  and,  above  all,  the  oasis  of  Raguali ;  it  follows  also  that 
Arrata  ought  to  have  very  little  water,  while  Buri  and  its  coast 
arc  rich — thunkn  to  the  quality  of  its  soil,  whicli  retains  the 
water;  the  climate  also  ought  to  he  hot  and  feverish  at  Buri, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ven;etation.  The  western  part 
of  Buri,  the  coiLst,  and  Uaguali,  alone  are  fertile  enough  to 
admit  of  much  population,  the  rest  can  nourish  but  a  very  few. 
It  is  therefore  at  Burt  that  the  force  and  power  of  the  tribe  is 
concentratetl ;  indeed,  all  the  countij  of  the  Afars  would  be  un- 
important if  it  were  not  for  the  Salt  Piiiin  and  the  road  to  the 
sea,  which  gives  it  a  certain  political  importance. 


X. — Ethnographic  Observations. — Tribes, 

In  History  and  Geography,  errors  are  propagated  from  book 
ttj  book,  and  from  map  to  map,  which  are  very  troublesome  to 
correct.  This  is  the  caae  as  regards  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
triangle  of  wliich  we  have  just  been  discussing  the  principal 
charactt^ristics :  tliey  are  always  called  Danakil. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  Danakils  in  the  tribe,  but  they  form 
a  third  and  the  most  feeble  portion  of  tiiis  confederation  ;  for- 
merly they  nsed  to  be  jwweriul  and  numerous,  but  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  there  has  been  no  reason  why  the  whole 
should  l>e  called  by  the  name  of  the  less  number. 

Salt  found  things  as  they  are  now,  and  he  only  imitated  the 
Arabs  in  calling  them  the  I)anakils.  How  are  we  to  give  them 
any  other  name?  The  inhabitants  of  the  triangle  are  simply  a 
conglomeration  of  a  number  of  small  tribes,  who  talk  the  sama 
language  ;  tliis  language  creates  a  sort  of  nationality,  and  a  cer- 
tain similitude  in  living.  I  do  not  think  wo  shall  do  wrong  in 
calling  thorn  the  Afars,  after  the  language  they  speak. 

The  Afar  language  is  a  sister  one  to  that  of  *^lioho.    Shoho  and 
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Afar  have  no  flifficulty  in  undorstanding  each  other ;  but  the  Afar 
dialect  i8  a  great  tieal  harder  and  inoro  guttural,  I  think  more 
difficult  on  m^couut  of  its  consonants  and  uni-outhuess.  There 
are  several  vo<'abiiluritia  of  this  !angmtjj;r»,  but  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  it  to  fix  its  place  among  languages.  It  something 
resembles  the  Gfllla;  but  E  do  not  think  that  from  that  we  have 
any  right  to  conchide  it  has  any  affinity,  but  I  hope  soon  to 
have  time  to  study  it  well, 

I  shall  give  the  names  of  the  principal  tribes,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  their  places. 

The  Dumhoita  are  the  moat  pnverful  among  the  tribe  of 
Afacs.  They  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  the  Habab 
country  ;  it  is  certain  they  come  from  the  north.  They  usually 
inhabit  Buri  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Ayth,  and  in  tin:-  mountains 
the  market  of  Ala  belongs  to  them  ;  but  you  lind  them  amongst 
all  the  tribes,  and  they  make  themselves  feared,  by  their  coolness  fl 
and  energy.  V 

The  Dumhoita  possess  a  number  of  men  of  different  origin, 
the  descendants  of  other  tribes  who  have  become  their  subjects. 

The  Dumhoita  are  thvided  into  three  families: — 

1.  The  house  of  Aly  Keferto  (Chief  Aly  Nakhoda). 

2.  The  house  of  Asa  Mahomed  (Maliomed,  sou  of  Osman). 

3.  The  house  of  Gas  (the  descendants  of  Aly  Gabeyto). 
The  lirat  family  lost  th*?)r  ascendancy  a  little  while  ago ;  it 

is  now  the  house  of  Asa  Maliomed  that  is  at  the  head,  thanks 
to  the  energy  and  talent  of  Osman,  and  of  his  father  Ahmet 
Goolay. 

The  Ankala  farmed  formerly  a  very  powerfid  tribe  :  now 
there  remains  very  little  of  it.  Their  Chief  is  I^Ioostafa,  the  son 
of  Negoos,  whose  village  is  in  Annesley  Bay. 

The  Danahil  (S.  Dankali)  live  together  with  the  Dumhoita, 
whose  subjects  they  have  nearly  become  ;  of  old  they  had  the 
same  position  among  the  Afars  which  the  Dumhoita  now  hold, 
but  it  appears  that  a  ba<l  use  of  their  power  was  their  ruin. 
They  all  remember  this  so  well  that  the  Dumhoita,  when  they 
pass  one  of  the  Dankali  villager.^,  get  off  their  mules  to  show 
their  respect  for  a  fallen  power. 

The  Dahimdas  are  the  masters  of  Arrata,  &c.,  and  of  all  the 
country  of  8ugo  as  far  as  the  Salt  Plain.  They  live  also  in 
the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Salt  Plain.  Their  Chief  is 
called  AH  Kefer,  who  is  obliged  to  manage  the  Dumhoita.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  highliuid  of  Doga,  this  tribe  is  possessed  of 
the  two  largest  markets,  those  of  Elisso  and  Ayba ;  where  they 
are  far  sui^rior  to  the  Dumhoita, 

The  Belessua  hold  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Salt  Plain 
as  far  as  Annesley  Bay,  and  to  tne  west  as  far  as  Agam^,    They 
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I       are  called,  after  the  different  branches,  Wotto,  Haleyta,  Bedal, 
I        &c.    In  the  highland  their  chief  is  Mahomed,  the  eon  of  Dardar, 
who  governs  the  market  at  Kuhlajj^ubbi.    In  the  lower  countries 
^^^^y  uave  no  chief  since  the  deatli  of  the  celebrated  AbduUa 
^VBetat,  who,  having  established  himself  close  to  Annesley  Bay, 
^^  forced  the  caravans  to  jmy  him  duty,  and  made  obstinate  war 
I         against  the  people  of  Zulla  ami  thf  Haso.    At  last  tlic  Governor 
ot  Massowa  was  compelled  to  interfere.     Ahmet  Aray,  son  of 
Naib  Hassan,   G<:'vernor    of   the    ground,   together   with  the 
Purahoita,  who  Wi»re  jealous  of  Abdulla,  forced  him  to  retire. 
Ahdulla  having  iound  an  asylum  in  tho  family  of  Sabagadis, 
lie  was  delivered  up  for  a  siun  of  lOUO  dollars,  and  his  enemies 
took  him  in  chains  to  Massowa,  where  he  died  in  prison,  1865, 
I       of  cholera.     Since  then   the  Bolessua  have  been  very  quiet, 
^Kand  support  tho  authority  of  the  IJumhoita. 
^B     Tho   Hadarema    (S.  Iladrami)    live    along  the   coast   from 
^■Amphilla  to  Edd,  and  are  to  bo  found  also  dispersed  in  the 
^^  mountains  south  of  Amphilla.      They   were   originally   from 
I       the  Hadraniaut.     The  people  of  Amphilla  belong  to  this  tribe. 
'  The   Madeijio  are  musters   of  the  country  from  Beyluol  to 

I        Aiissa.    The  Chief,  the  son  of  Anfera,  appears  to  have  monarchic 
I       power,  and  makes  himself  respected  as  far  as  the  coast.     Their 
r       neighbours  are  the  Adali,  inliabitauts  of  Tadjurra  iuid  Obok.     I 
will  add  the  names  of  some  other  tribes :   Mandita,   Subura, 
H       Asanato,    Woyta,   Genninto,    Asamcla,    Asagala,   Sbeka,  Ma- 
I       tanna,  Wuema,  Irr<Stiabo,  &c.     in  the  upper  countries  there  are 
■also  the  D(»ga,  who  deserve  mention.     They  inhnLit  thi;  prolon- 
gation of  Doga  to  the  south  as  far  as  Betta  (Asubo  GalluJ.  They 
are  also  called  Hurtow,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Doga  and  Dumhoita. 
Their  principal  establishment  is  40  miles  from  Ala,  in  a  large 
plain.     They  are  said  to  be  very  wild.     They  do  not  cut  their 
hair,  an<l  wear  lone;  beards ;  they  are  called  Mussulmen,  but 
tliey  never  pray,  ana  do  not  approve  of  others  doing  so,  as  they 
say  it  stops  the  rain  ;  they  have  immense  troops  of  camels ; 
they  are  brave  men,  and  far-famed  thieves,    I  saw  one  or  two  of 
them  when  I  was  staying  with  Hodeli,  and  they  were  very  well 
made.   The  Hasos,  the  Gasos,  and  the  Kassamos,  who  inhabit  the 
slope  from  Agame  as  far  as  the  end  of  Annesley  Bay,  separate 
the    Afars    from  the  Sliohos;    they  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Afars,  but  are  not  looked  upon  as  confederates. 


XI. — Political  State  of  the  Afahs. 

To  understand  these  people,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  origin;  if  the  authorities  for 
this  wore  not  bo  precise,  we  might  be  inclined  to  dc^vyV:k\.  '^. 
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For  how  is  it  possible  that  language  alone  can  create  con- 
federation ?  AIjovc  all,  wlu'ii  it  has  1o  bo  learnt  by  the  new 
emigrants,  ami  the  jMeiuiA^re  aud  the  Hazowerta,  how  is  it  that 
they,  speaking  the  same  language,  are  not  in  the  confederation  ? 
I  think  we  must  assume  as  the  origin  of  the  nation  a  people 
living  on  this  coast,  having  unity  of  lungnage  and  origin. 
When  this  people,  in  war  or  other  misfortune,  lost  their  national 
unity,  strangers  crept  in,  learnt  their  language,  and  inherited 
this  unity,  assimilating  themselves  in  eveiy  way  with  them. 

We  see  nowa  confedenition  of  tlic  wildest  tribes,  wbo  without 
calling  on  Uod  like  the  Turks,  or  the  rights  of  men  like  thi* 
Aiuericaus,  thought  it  was  better  to  live  together  in  peace,  as 
all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  could  not  help  it. 

But  wliat  is  the  most  surprising  is  that  tho  tribes  do  not 
keep  to  tlieuiselves ;  each  tribe  sends  iXs  sons  in  every  direc- 
tion. Athough  each  tribe  has  its  own  ground,  they  receive, 
without  makint:  any  difficulty,  the  children  of  other  tribes; 
and  t)fttui  the  Ntraugcra  surpiss  the  natives  in  numbers. 

The  constitution  oT  the  confederation  is  vf*ry  simple ;  whik; 
all  strangers  are  natural  enemies,  so  long  as  they  ask  not  for 
protection,  every  one  who  speaks  Afar,  and  is  bon>  in  the 
country,  is  considered  in  all  the  Afar  territory  as  a  friend,  and 
is  respected  as  long  as  he  is  not  guilty  of  murder.  Here 
ends  tne  law;  there  is  never  sucli  a  thing  as  common  justice;- 
there  is,  however,  rarely  occasion  to  regret  this. 

It  is  only  necessity  which  forces  the  people  tt  abaudiui  their 
individual  liberty.  Thus  with  the  Afars  each  follows  his  own. 
way.  iudepondetit  of  any  one  else.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  x\\i'  country  is  much  larger  than  the  population,  that 
there  is  no  vilhige  of  more  than  twenty  houses,  and  that  be- 
tween the  settlements  there  are  many  miles  of  desert.  This 
isolation  prevents  combination  for  a  general  attack  or  defence ; 
it  does  away  with  all  quarrelling,  anger,  and  ambition. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions :  as  it  is  i)nly  the  absence  of 
opportunity  which  creates  these  peaceable  relations,  and  not 
|K)littcal  wisdom,  they  get  troubled  wheu  a  stronger  necessity 
or  opportunity  arises ;  the  stronger  never  suffers  the  weaker 
to  be  equal,  if  lie  can  help  it,  and  so  wo  see  chiefs  aud  subjects, 
as  all  over  the  world. 

There  are  among  the  Afars  a  number  of  small  ruined  tribeSr 
probably  the  descendauta  of  the  old  nobility  of  the  country; 
they  have  lost  their  political  unity*  and  live  under  the  bigger 
tribee.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the  Danakil,  who  became  little 
by  little  the  subjects  of  Dumhojta.  All  the  subjects  are  called 
'•white  men."  while  the  nobles  are  called  **  red  men."  It  ia 
difB-cult   to    say   where   these    names   came   from,   as   all   the- 
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people  are  black.  It  is  porliups  tho  colour  of  tlio  bh>od  gave 
those  imiuos,  higher  animals  having  red  bli>od,  whilst  fish  aud 
all  inferior  animals  havf  white  blood.  From  what  I  saw,  you 
rould  !iot  disting^uisli  between  the  wliite  men  und  the  red.  The 
latter  hold  the  fortunes  of  the  others  with  a  high  hand;  they 
tax  them  as  necessity  occurs  for  a  eow  or  camel,  and  when 
they  marry  they  arc  helped  by  them. 

Between  the  wliite  and  the  red  tliere  is  the  man  who  belongs 
to  an  independent  but  weak  tribe  ;  he  leans  to  one  of  the  high 
nuljles,  but  is  not  treated  as  a  subject ;  it  is  what  they  call  to 
the  north  of  Massowa  "  slender  nobility." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Afars  ever  had  a  king ;  but  there 
4U*e  traces  of  monarch i(*a!  p)wer:  each  tribe  has  a  liead  I'hief, 
■called  "  Makabeu/"  a  dignity  which  seems  to  be  hereditary ; 
but  in  our  time  it  is  the  most  powerful  chief  who  is  the  senior, 
And  who  usurps  the  title,  but  without  having,  very  often,  more 
power  than  the  parents.  When  the  Wakaben  receives  a  present, 
or  does  anything  political,  he  must  whare  the  former  with  his 
parents,  and  without  their  sanction  no  one  of  his  acts  is 
legal. 

One  tribe  liven  quite  independently  of  the  other,  but  as  soon 
us  circumstances  furce  them  to  approach,  the  strongest  ill-treats 
the  weak.  T!ie  Dumhoitji  are  now  the  most  powerful  from 
the  coast  to  Ayth ;  the  Dahimela  are  masters  of  Arrata,  d'c. 
Each  tribe  recognises  the  independence  of  the  other,  hut  should 
Anything  occur,  this  justice  disapjxjars  altogether.  This  was 
very  manifest  on  the  occasion  of  our  entrance  from  Araphilla 
to  the  Salt  Plain.  Only  one  quarter  of  the  way  belongs  to  the 
Dumhoita,  the  rest  to  the  Duhiniela:  when  they  took  it  into 
deliberation,  the  latter  %vere  obliged  to  give  their  opinion;  but 
vhen  it  came  to  sharicg  the  benefits,  they  were  put  on  one  side, 
as  also  the  Hadarema  of  Amphilla.  The  wimc  tiling  occurred 
in  a  recent  transaction.  A  daughter  of  Beleasua  was  married  to 
a  Dumhuita,  who  soon  died,  and  she  returned  to  live  with  her 
family.  Some  years  after,  she  was  confined  of  an  illegitimate 
8on,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  Belessua;  the  father  was  un- 
known ;  the  cliild  at  the  ag<^  itf  liftetai  years,  while  pluving  with 
some  chiUlren,  was  hit  by  a  stone  aud  killed.  To  whom  belonged 
■vengeance?  The  Belessua  said  it  was  only  their  aliair.  The 
Dumhoita  said  the  woman  was  the  widow  of  one  of  their 
tribe,  and  that  a  Dundioita  was  the  father  of  the  child.  The 
Belessua  replied  that  the  woman  was  free,  and  returned  to  her 
family;  as  to  the  pateraityof  the  child,  it  was  too  late  to  claim 
that  now.  They  had  reason,  but^  notwithstanding  that,  the 
Dumhoita  thought  tliem  wrong,  and  would  liave  enforced  their 
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belief  if  happily  tho  cause  had  not  reached  the  Turkish  trihunal 
of  Araphilla,  which  I  think  \\'\\\  do  justice. 

From  what  we  liave  already  related  of  the  political  life  of  the 
Afars,  one  would  suppose  they  were  an  independent  people,  but 
we  must  define  tliin  independence.  As  to  the  piiat  we  know 
nothing,  the  natives  having  no  memory  for  history.  But  in  tho 
time  when  Imam  Ahmed,  tiie  left-handed,  was  about  to  convert 
and  conquer  Abyssinia  with  the  help  of  the  Turks,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  large  part  of  hia  army  were  Afars,  while  he  him- 
self waa  of  the  Aditli  tribe. 

The  first  traveller  who  furnishes  us  with  details  of  the  country 
is  Mr.  Salt  (1810),  and  what  he  says  still  applies  to  the  present 
time.  From  hia  time  the  Duraoita  have  had  the  upper  hand,  as 
they  have  now ;  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with  were  the  p7*andfather8 
of  those  with  whom  1  treated.  Nothing  has  been  altered  since ; 
the  uaibs  of  Arkeko  had  then  already  a  great  influence  on  the^ 
tribes ;  their  policy  has  remained  the  same.  Incapable  of  con- 
quering the  country,  they  did  their  best  to  close  it  to  strangers, 
eepecially  Europeans.  Bebveen  1810  and  18G0  they  had  fifty 
jears*  rest,  during  which  time  the  Turks  did  not  invade  the 
icountry,  contenting  themselves  with  the  vague  title  of  masters 
of  Abyssinia ;  but  they  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  the  whole  coast  belonged  to  them.  Sometimes  tlie  Grovernor 
of  Massowa  sent  an  armed  ship  to  Aniphilla  to  remind  the  natives 
of  the  Sultan;  it  was  in  the  time  of  tho  princess  of  whom  wo 
have  s|ioken  alM>ve  ;  there  was  an  appuaraueo  of  Turkish  sovi?- 
reignty,  but  without  the  natives  having  abth'cated  their  right  to 
alienate  their  country.  In  that  time  a  French  compimy  bought 
Edd,  which  has  now  been  bought  back  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt. 

In  1860  all  was  changed.  The  Governor  of  Massowa,  Purto 
Effendi,  who  governed  without  soldiers,  and  enriched  himself 
without  making  the  people  discnuteutird,  receivetl  the  order  to 
take  jJOBsession  of  the  coasts  and  did  it.  He  waa  simply  U\ 
persuade  the  natives  to  sign  the  declaration  of  loyalty,  and 
to  fly  the  Turkish  flag  in  all  their  ports.  This  naturally  was 
to  be  done  without  violence.  Purto  handed  the  execution  of 
the  order  over  to  Ahmed  Aray,  the  most  capable  member  of  the 
family  of  naibs,  a  man  wlio  had  already  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions.  Ahmed  Aray  made  Osman  the  first  chief 
of  the  Dumhoita  hiin  partner,  who  had  no  trouble  in  persuttding 
hia  countrymen.  Instead  of  demanding  tribute  by  paying- 
presents  tn  the  chiefs,  Ahmed  Aray,  without  any  difficultv,  planted 
the  Turkish  flag  from  Zulla  to  Ayth,  and  caused  to  be  recog- 
nised the  supremacy  of  the   Sultan  as  far  as  the  Salt  Plain, 
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The  people  of  Beylool  and  Eohaita  alone  refused,  declaring 
themselves  dependents  of  the  king  of  Aiissa,  who  wonld  hear 
nothing  of  the  Sultan.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  lied 
Sea  was  left  at  the  merey  of  speculators.  The  French  profited 
by  it,  and  bought  Obok.  This  affmr  was  very  advantageous  for 
Osnian,  because  his  being  Cliief  of  the  country  became  not<^>rious ; 
perhaps  he  would  liave  goue  further,  and  made  himself  known 
as  Cluef  of  the  whole  coast,  only  he  was  killed  iu  1865  by  a 
troop  of  Abyssiniaus,  who  came  and  plundered  Buri. 

Ahmed  Aray  died  himself  in  1860,  of  cholera,  at  the  time 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  eon.stitute<l  him  Cliief  of  the 
whole  coasts  of  Afar.  The  advantage  Osman  gfiined  in  aiding 
the  Turks  was  sho^vn  on  the  occasion  of  the  tight  against 
AbduUa  Hellal ;  there  iti  no  doubt  the  last  Chief  committed  num- 
berless crimes,  which  in  civilised  countries  would  liave  been 
punished  with  death,  but  which  in  hira  were  excusable,  because 
they  were  committed  iu  a  legitimate  war  between  tribe  and 
tribe,  liut  by  his  intlueuce  and  energy  he  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  Osman.  He  would  probably  have  estjiblished  the 
aaceudaiicy  of  the  Beleasua  to  the  dostrurtion  of  the  Dumhoita: 
he  was  therefore  prevented  reeonoiling  himself  with  the  Govern- 
ment; they  forced  him  to  extremes  tluit  they  might  punish 
him — a  wise  government  would  have  reconciled  and  used  him. 
But,  uufortunately,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  conquest  the 
Egyptian  Government  made  in  the  Ked  Sea  or  in  tlie  Soudan 
was  by  helping  the  strongest  native  Chief  to  beat  liis  rival 

The  Egyptian  Government  took  ])usseasion  of  Mjissowa  on  the 
rJOtii  3Iay,  186C ;  aud  some  days  after  the  Ibrahimya  went  to 
Ayth  to  establish  there  a  garrison  of  300  soldiers,  but  the  place 
displeased  the  general  wlio  went  with  t!iera  so  much  that  he 
i-etumed  with  them  to  Massowa.*  Since  this  time  the  Governor 
of  Massowa  Fias  distributee!  amongst  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the 
country  dresses  of  honour,  but  the  country  pays  nothing  to 
the  Governor.t 

They  have  lately  established  a  soldier  jiost  at  the*  end  of 
Annesley  Buy  (Arafali),  a  place  well  situated,  commanding  the 
Httle  salt  plain  of  Buri;  there  is  a  garrison  there  of  100 
soldifrs,  who  take  a  duty  on  the  salt. 

The  Afars  commence  to  see  the  advantage  of  being  governed 
by  a  regular  govcmmont.  They  do  not  yet  know  tlie  trouble  it 
will  bring  them,  and  tiiink  their  submission  is  all  that  is  wanted; 
but  their  days  of  iudcpendeuce  arc  undoubtedly  at  an  end.  Egypt, 
like  all  yoimg  powers,  shows  in  all  its  commencements  a  lictitious 
energy  wiiich  deceives  itself  at  first  sight ;  it  no  sooner  receives 

*  SiDce  a  garriBOo  of  ^0  men  has  been  put  tbure. 
t  Buri  is  to  pay  this  year  3tiO  doUars  <^V80H^. 
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a  new  prorince  from  the  Sultan,  than  it  talks  as  if  it  would  reno- 
vate everything ;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  fuss,  it  settles  dovkH  iu 
the  old  routine.  The  Egyptians  will  not  take  long  in  taxing  tho 
Afurs  and  estubljshiuf^^  ports ;  they  felt  astonished  that  the  Turks 
had  done  nothing  during  their  long  reign.  If  this  was  only 
caused  by  the  proverbial  laziness  of  the  Turks,  it  could  easily  be 
changed;  but  the  Egyptians  will  soon  find  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  country  to  be  inde]>endent,  because  it  doeii  not  repay  the 
trouble  of  occupying  it. 

The  Eg\'ptians  have  their  eye  also  on  the  Salt  Plain ;  but  I 
think  that,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance,  they  would  find 
the  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  too  great^  and  perhupa  the  prize, 
when  taken,  would  havu  so  much  the  appearance  of  an  invasion 
of  Abyssinia,  that  Europe  generally  would  disapprove  of  it. 

Xn.  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Afars. 

We  had  not  time  enough  to  study  these  people ;  but  we 
conclude,  from  what  we  saw,  that  tlieir  customs  and  private 
life  must  be  very  curious.  It  ia  difficult  to  speak  of  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  Afars,  because,  from  the  diflerent 
origins  of  the  tribes,  the  tyi>es  also  are  very  different.  The 
colour  is  generally  black,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
shades  to  tho  ch^arest  brown,  I  observed  that  the  Durahoita 
were  fairer  than  the  other  tribes ;  all  the  features  are  Cuucasian, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mouth,  which  everywhere  in  Africa  is 
very  large,  and  the  lips  thick.  They  have  noses  of  all  sorts ;  the 
most  common  is  the**  turn  up."  (Tenerally  speaking, you  would 
rail  the  people  handsome,  meu  and  women.  The  people  of  the 
interior,  above  all  the  inhabitants  of  Doga,  are  very  heavily 
made;  they  are  tjiller,  and  have  larger  hands  and  feet  than  the 
coast  people.  Generally  the  Afara  resemble  the  Agow,  and  tho 
Doga  the  Gallas.     1  did  not  see  an  example  of  obesity. 

The  Afars  have  hair  tolerably  line,  short,  and  straight; 
it  is  always  black.  The  men  let  it  ^row  freely  in  tufts;  tho 
womeu  dress  their  hair  at  the  back  in  tho  same  way  as 
the  Abyssiniansu  The  ])€ople  of  Doga  have  hair  and  beards 
more  abundant,  and  are  higher  and  stronger  built;  the  coast 
people  finer^  haurls  and  feet  beautiful,  good  teeth,  except  on  the 
Salt  Plain.  The  Afara  enjoy  robuat  health.  On  the  coast  there 
are  some  very  old  men ;  in  the  interior,  so  many  being  cut  off  by 
war,  old  age  is  rare. 

The  sickncHses  most  common  are  intermittent  fever  and 
ophthalmia ;  syphilitic  diseases  are  quite  unknown.  Cholera 
raged  here  in  18ti5,  and  made  dreadful  ravages.* 

*  K  se«miiDg  proof  agam&t  iU  epidemic  character,  conaidcriDg  the  distances  of 
the  setUemeDts. 
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^H  The  dress  of  the  Afare  is  vciy  simple ;  the  men  wear  a  piece  of 
^^  calico  forming  a  luantle.  anotlier  covering  the  loins,  and  a  strong 
^  belt;    rich  people  wear   coloured   stuft't?   and  silks.     The  only 

^H  luxuries  are  in  the  way  of  weapons,  which  consist  of  a  curved 
^H  cutlass,  which  they  fasten  on  the  right  side,  an  enormously  long 
and  heavy  spear,  and  a  large  round  shield  of  buffalo-hide.  Many 
add  an  English  sword ;  no  one  has  firearms.  Even  little  children  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old  carry  at  least  the  cutlass,  which  is  never 
taken  off  except  in  bed.  The  arms  are  well  taken  care  of,  and 
of  good  quality  ;  as  uiurh  cannot  be  said  fur  the  clothes.  Thev 
are  seldom  long  enough  to  cover  the  body,  and  ure  rarely  washed. 
The  jieople  of  Doga  are  not  different  from  them  in  this  way,  but 
their  anus  are  stiil  brighter,  their  lances  gigantic.  One  thinks 
of  the  heroes  of  the  *  Iliad'  when  one  sees  these  vigorous  men 
over  six  feet  high. 

The  women  are  still  more  simply  dressed  thtin  the  men:  a 
piece  of  stuff  covers  the  head  and  falls  on  the  shoulders,  a  piLHM3 
of  tiiuned  nkin,  the  lower  part  ornaraeuted  with  shells,  round  the 
Joins,  falling  as  low  as  the  feet.  They  wear  verv  few  ornaments ; 
brass  rings  in  their  ears,  chains  of  brass  and  shells  in  front, 
bracelets  f»f  camels'  skin — silver  ornaments  are  very  rare.  If 
I  they  may  be  considered  beautiful,  their  beauty  consists  certainly 

^H  in  their  fine  pei^ons  only.  The  houses  of  the  Afars  are  not 
^H  bettor  taken  care  of  than  themselves:  it  is  generally  a  rude  mat 
^H  tent,  very  small  and  h>w<  Sometimes  they  are  replaced  by 
^»  conical  huts  made  of  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  leaves  or 
I  gross.     On  tlie  Salt  Plain  we  saw  houses  of  branches  of  trees, 

and  oftf'U  only  faverns.  The  drinking  utensils  are  made  of  wood 
or  Itiaves  i*f  the  palm,  very  neatly  worked ;  they  have  neither 
tables  nor  cliairs,  TJje  bed  has  the  feet  fastened  in  the  ground, 
and  on  it  a  cowhide.  They  have  goata'-skins  for  keeping  water. 
Their  food  consists  of  polenta,  with  milk  or  butter;  it  is  only 
the  Doga  jwople  who  drink  beer  or  tedj.  The  Afars  are  very 
fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  \\m  in  every  way ;  men,  women,  girls, 
and  little  cliUdi-en  prefer  a  little  tobacco  to  a  piece  of  bread. 
The  Afars  are  wandering  shepherfJs;  they  have  never  tried  culti- 
vation. 8ome  of  the  people  ou  the  coast,  however,  tried  com- 
merce, and  they  have  boat^i  in  which  they  export  butter  and 
djenil,  returning  with  durni,  date,  and  stuffs. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Afars  are  camels,  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  and  asses;  horst^s  and  mules  are  very  rare.  I  saw  very 
few  dogs  or  cats.  The  camels  are  very  fine,  particularly  those 
of  Doga  and  Madeyto ;  those  of  the  coast  are  small.  The  price 
up  to  the  present  was  vcrv  reasonable ;  but  the  great  demand 
for  them  at  Ma^owa,  and  tlie  great  gains  they  realise  in  the  salt- 
trade,  raised  the  price  to  20  or  30  dollars  eaitiV\.    'Wia  ^fta.\.«^\. 
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number  of  camels  are  found  near  Ayth,  belonging  to  the  Dogas 
and  Dumboitas.  The  Belessua  have  only  cows.  The  inhabitants 
of  Doga  do  not  breed  camels,  bnt  they  buy  a  great  number  of 
males  to  cany  salt  on  the  coast*  where  the  camel  ia  rarely  em- 
ployed; they  use  no  sadflles.  1  have  often  been  surprised  at 
the  bad  condition  of  saddles  in  Africa,  which  are  nL*vur  fit  for 
use,  they  only  hnrt  the  auimal's  back,  and  are  always  ba4lly  put 
on;  all  tliis,  notwitliHtanding  the  exjierieiice  of  hundreds  of 
years,  during  which  time  the  camelmen  have  had  no  other  occu- 
pation. 

The  Afars  have  very  little  trouble  with  their  tiocks,  except  in 
giving  them  water;  they  graze  without  any  one  looking  after 
them,  thanks  to  the  scarcity  of  thieves  and  wild  animals.  During 
the  morning  the  animals  come  of  their  own  accord  to  tht'  wells; 
in  tlie  day  they  are  in  charge  of  the  children  and  girls.  The 
women  are  engaged  carrying  water  from  the  wells,  and  preparing 
the  food  for  tlieir  husbands — also  in  making  mats  \  whilst  the 
men  occupy  themselves  in  carrying  and  polishing  up  their  arms, 
and  watering  the  animals.  The  women  hardly  hold  the  same 
pt)sition  jis  in  Mussnhnan  society.  They  do  not  hidn  their  faces, 
talk  with  whom  (hey  like,  salute  strangers  without  shyness,  and 
work  much  both  indoors  and  out;  but  tliey  are  considered  by 
their  hnabands  as  very  inferior  Ijeings,  and  often  ill-treated,  and 
even  beat^^n,  although  thny  are  good  companions  and  vcrv  active. 
The  only  thing  they  have  in  common  witn  the  people  ot  Jiassowa 
is  tiiat  tneycan  neither  eat  with  or  before  their  husbands.  The 
women  of  Doga  have  the  same  manners  and  customs  as  the 
Abyasiniaus. 

Marriage  is  often  preceded  by  nit  arrangement;  the  hiwband 
pays  a  marriage  pnce  and  advances  a  sum  of  nWney  to  the 
father-in-law.  which  is  rcturnf^d  with  interest  some  time  after 
the  marriage.  Often  the  man  and  woman  prefer  nut  going 
through  the  uflicial  form  :  they  livo  together  in  concubinage, 
which  is  not  considered  disluuiourabie,  until  a  child  is  born,  when 
they  get  the  blessing  of  the  Sheik  of  the  tribe  :  children  bom  so 
are  legitimate.     It  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  Barea. 

A  woman  or  girl  who  becomes  mXh  cliild  without  being 
married,  or  living  in  foniication,  is  not  despised  or  scorned. 
Tlie  father^  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  no  one  claims  the 
infant,  adopla  it  himself,  and  calls  it "  Yelli  Baho/'  which  means, 
**  Clod  has  given." 

The  former  Chief  of  the  I^umhoita,  Osman,  never  gave  a 

daughter   in   marriage   without  formaily  stipulating  that   the 

children  belongetl  to  him  and  not  to  the  father's  lumily.     To 

ensure  this  being  adhered  to,  he  compelled  liis  sons-in-law  to 

ilive  with  him. 
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I  If  a  girl  already  enpifj;ed  hiis  au  illegitimate  child,  her  future 

I  huaband  is  not  at  all  dis])leased,  having  the  right  of  adopting 

I  the  child  as  his,  and  foreing  the  seducer  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of 

I  money.     I  have  a  friend  amongst  the  Diimhoita,  called  Yelli 

I'  Baho;  he  is  a  bastard.     A  little  wliile  ago  a  girl  of  tlie  country 

to  whom  he  was  engaged  gave  birth  to  a  son.     He  was  very 
i'  much  pleased,  adopted  the  child,  received  twenty  cows  from  the 

real  father,  and  I  believe  still  intends  marrying  the  girl  notwith- 
standing. The  Alkrs  are  so  pleased  to  have  plenty  of  cbildreu, 
that  they  forget  all  delicacy  or  jealousy. 

There  are  no  public  women  amoug  the  Afars;  but  for  that, 
morality  is  not  at  a  veiy  high  standing  with  them.  'J'he  women 
are  said  to  be  very  faithless,  and  tho  men  indifferent  about  it. 
There  is  polygamy  among  them,  as  there  is  eTeryivhere  else ; 
but  it  is  exceptionaL  They  say  that  the  Hadarema,  to  the  south 
of  Ayth,  offer  their  wives  to  strangers,  like  the  Amarar  on  tho 
coast  of  Sonakyu.  Amongst  the  Asubo  Gallas  this  custom  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  hospitality. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  found  that  these  people  are 
devoid  of  all  cniture,  and  it  is  to  be  feansil  that  they  are  equally 
limited  in  tlieir  knowledge  of  God.  In  name  the  Afars  are 
Mussulraen,  but  in  reb'gion  they  give  as  little  to  God  as  they 
do  to  the  Sultan  in  political  matters;  they  acknowledge  both, 
but  pay  no  tribute  to  either. 

The  people  of  the  coast,  priding  themselves  in  being  connected 
with  Arabia  and  Slassowa,  commenced  a  short  while  ago  to  pray 
and  fast  during  the  Eamzan ;  but  the  people  of  the  interior, 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  know  neither  prayer  nor  tasting,  and  not 
even  the  name  of  the  prophet.  The  name  of  God  is  sacred 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  angry  if  even  a  good  Mus- 
sulman who  happens  to  be  among  them  prepares  for  prayer. 
But,  with  or  without  prayer,  the  Afars  worahip  the  Devil  more 
than  God-  There  are  sorcerers  (Sahar)  among  them,  rain- 
makers, spirit  people  (Burridoo),  who  pretend  to  have  power 
over  everything — who,  intoxicated  by  songs  and  the  sound  of 
the  drum,  make  predictions;  their  word  is  finnly  believed. 
They  believe  in  amulets  for  love  and  hate,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
from  danger.  The  greatest  sorcerer  they  told  me  was  the  Chief 
of  Aussa,  and  he  was  always  surrounded  by  master  sorcerers;  he 
knew  even  how  to  make  ice!  Tho  "Bouda"  devour  men, trans- 
forming themselves  into  hyenas.  Special  adoration  is  not  missing 
either.  Every  year,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Yalwa, 
they  take  a  cow  for  a  sacrifice.  Every  one  goes,  guided  by  the 
sorcerers,  who  pronounce  mysterious  words  ;  the  meat  is  wrapped 
up  in  a  skin  and  placed  on  the  pyre.    At  the  moment  when  the 
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flame  commences  to  lick  the  victim  every  one  present  flies  dovm 
the  mountain  without  looking  hciiind  th<'m,  as  then  the  geuii  of 
those  regions  approach ;  a  like  sacrifice  takes  plat^e  at  the  foot 
of  the  peak  Ilurtow. 

When  tliiiikinp  over  the  religion  of  the  Afars  one  can  hardly 
be  surprised,  if  tiie  influence  nature  must  have  over  the  men  is 
considered.  Look  ut  thin  country,  with  its  Suit  Plain  covered 
with  vapour,  surrounded  by  volcanic  hills,  which  never  cease  to 
menace  men  with  their  burning  tempests  and  **  fata  morgana," 
it  is  only  natural  tluit  the  imd  spirits  should  have  as  much 
respect  paid  to  them  as  the  good,  and  be  equally  adored  here,  as 
they  are  amid  the  snows  of  Siberia. 

A  few  observations  on  the  nutnner  of  burying  the  dead.  What 
a  contrast!  The  living  Imve  such  Lud  houses — the  dead  have 
such  fine  graves.  Tlie  tond)  is  a  vertical  shaft,  which  at  the 
bottom  joins  a  horizontal  shaft,  like  an  oven,  the  tuouth  of  which 
is  closed  by  a  stone  on  the  body  being  deposited  in  it.  The 
vertical  shaft  is  then  filled  up,  and  the  place  is  indicated  by  a 
great  heap  of  stones,  encircle<l  by  a  wall.  If  the  deceased  has 
been  killed,  the  heap  is  made  conically.  Rarely  we  saw  square 
tombs,  with  very  rude  masonry. 

Tho  great  wire  the  Afars  and  nearly  all  the  people  of  Northern 
Abyssinia  take  in  burying  is,  I  believe,  not  a  consequence  of 
their  b+^lief  iu  the  simple  immortality  of  tho  Monotheists — Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  of  Abyssinia  pile  uj)  tho  grave  just  over 
the  bodv — l)ut  is  justiiied  by  the  old  belief  in  a  subterranean 
second  life,  of  which  vestiges  are  yet  to  be  found  all  over  the 
Abyssinian  frontiers,  even  where  Christianity  and  Mohamed- 
anisni  have  long  since  been  introduced. 

We  must  say  a  few  more  wiirda  on  tho  character  and  spirit 
of  the  Afars,  That  whicli  surprised  us  most  with  these  people 
was  their  loquaciousness,  and  their  greed  for  news,  Mhich  is, 
pcrhajw,  only  another  form  of  the  same :  they  live  a  long 
way  from  one  another ;  their  visits  to  each  other  arc  very 
frequent,  and  merely  to  exchange  ne\v& 

We  need  hardly  speak  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Afars — it 
oppresses  a  stranger ;  but  1  see  by  it  the  people  understand 
that  persmision  is  better  than  force.  More  civilized  people  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  this.  Another  thing  is,  the  Afars  never  in- 
terrupt a  conversation ;  in  which  they  again  differ  from  more 
civilised  people. 

From  what  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  the  iutelligeuce  of 
the  Afars  was  very  mediocre,  although  they  are  not  wanting  in 
animal  instincts.  The  Afars  have  many  bad  qualities:  they 
are  very  avaricious,  liars,  obstinate,  and  cruel.     The  slightest 
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dispute  provokes  blows  with  the  knife;  murder  is  honourable. 
The  Afars,  like  the  Gallas,  mutilate  those  they  kilL  and  wear 
the  trophy. 

They  have  also  some  fine  qualities :  one  ia  the  respect  they 
pay  to  old  age,  aud  that  i^  not  such  a  common  quality  with  wihl 
people  as  might  be  supposed :  anotiior  is  the  profound  disgust 
they  have  for  stealing ;  this  crime  is,  therefore,  unknown  here — 
an  (ixtraordinary  virtuo  for  such  avaricious  peopU-.  I  have  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  wickedness  and  falweness,  bu(  have  also  met 
hero  and  there  very  faithful  and  amiable  people,  which  makes- 
me  hope  that  most  are  not  bad.  We  do  not  Know  enough,  ia' 
any  case,  to  Judge  of  the  characters  of  the  Afars ;  but  we  know- 
enough  of  their  lives  to  pronounce  that  in  the  whole  of  bar- 
barous Africa  there  is  not  a  race  more  barlxu-ous  than  the  Afars, 
and  the  chief  reason  i3,  I  believe,  their  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  tlie  world. 


XIII. — TuE  Inhabit^vnts  of  Doqa. 

The  foregoing  obscirvutions  entirely  conceni  the  Afars  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  Dogas  deserve  mention  on  account  of  their 
peculiarly  exceptional  character.  It  is  very  probable  that  Doga 
was  before  inhabited  by  Christians;  the  tradition  even  now  says 
that  they  had  a  market  close  t^Maglalla,  uud  that  the  Ciiristians 
therefore  extended  tbere.  What  nearly  settles  the  questiou  is 
that  all  the  Doga  names  are  derived  from  tlie  Abyaainiau  lan- 
guage. They  grarlnalJy  retired  before  the  Afars,  who  aided 
commerce  by  employing  camels,  that  being  the  cheaper  means 
of  transport;  they  put  the  whole  caravan -route  from  the  Salt 
Plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  hills  under  the  core  of  the 
same  people  ;  it  is,  therefore,  tlie  salt  commcrco  which  produced 
the  colonies  of  Afar  and  Doga,  Jind  which  by  its  nature  com- 
|K:dled  them  to  abandon  their  nomadic  lives  and  occupy  them* 
selves  little  with  herd  breeding. 

K  we  take  the  line  from  south  to  north  we  find  the  following 
salt  markets : — 

CvaDtry.  Pl«w.  Tribe.  Gblet  Uarkel-dajr. 

Ala        ..      ..    Hadoi' KiiftRm    ..   Dumhotta     ..   Hodeli      ..      .,   Saturday. 

A>ba     ..      ..   Au Dahimela      ..    Weld  Sheko     ..|'mSaV 

Etisao     ..      ..   Efisso        ..      ..   Dahimela     ,.   Johanuis  ..      ..   Mouday. 

KftbUgubbi         B«tei»ua       ..   Weld  Dard^r   ..   Saturduy. 

G^f       Hftso     ..      ..        Ditto  ..      ..       Ditto. 

These  five  markets  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  at  the 
foot  of  the  principal  Abyssinian  chain,  on  a  space  which  is 
divided  by  low  watersheds  into  many  valleys,  and  which  com- 
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municate  easily  one  with  the  other.  The  two  last  markets  cg 
respond  with  Agamd,  at  a  rapid  slope,  while  the  three  otliers 
correspond  with  the  plateau  of  At;*bi,  at  a  descent  ejisy  and 
perfectly  aooessible  to  a  camel.  I  calculate  tlie  number  of  men 
as  500  for  No.  1,  700  for  Nos.  2  and  3.  and  400  for  No,  8,  The 
HflSOB  are  not  Afars ;  tliat  would  give  a  popalation  of  &om 
6000  to  7000  Bouls.  The  Daiiimela  are  the  strongest;  the 
most  powerful  chief  among  them  is  the  Chief  Wele<l  Cheko,  who 
does  all  he  can  to  harm  theDumhoita  market.  Notwithstanding 
their  close  neighbourhood,  the  Durahoita  and  the  Dahimela 
are  enemies  and  rivals ;  now  they  tolerate  each  other,  but  are 
not  pacitied,  while  the  Belessua  are  friendly  with  all.  Each 
market  forms  a  city,  where  the  dispersed  natives  of  the  tribes 
meet  on  the  market^lay — no  one  remains  away.  The  next 
day  all  who  are  occupied  in  transporting  salt  descend  into  the 
plain,  and  only  return  the  night  before  tlie  market^lay.  The 
salt-caravans  make  theii*  journey  without  any  precautions  against 
the  dangers  they  may  and  will  most  certainly  encounter.  They 
take  neither  chief  nor  escort ;  they  don't  even  go  together,  one 
caravan  often  covers  a  long  line  of  road.  Each  part  -of  the 
caravan  is  often  separated  by  many  miles ;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that  brigands  in  smalf  numbers,  badly  armed,  suc- 
ceed almoHt  always  in  carrying  oft'  part  of  the  caravan. 

The  salt  is  carried  by  camels,  mules,  asses,  and  porters.  The 
beasts  of  burden  have  not  regular  saddles ;  for  these  are  sub- 
stituted two  triaiigles  of  wood,  which  they  place  on  either 
side  of  the  back,  so  that  one  eiiie  of  the  triangle  is  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  corresponding  triangle,  while  the  two  other  ends 
are  fastened  with  ropes  which  pass  under  the  belly  of  the  camel, 
and  it  is  along  these  triangles  t!iat  the  pieces  of  salt,  well  tied 
with  ropes,  are  piacod.  A  camel  carries  -'tOO  pieces,  a  mulo  250, 
an  assSOO,  and  a  man  60  to  100,  On  leaving  the  market  they 
always  overload  the  animals,  and  if  they  drop  from  fatigue  on 
the  road  they  throw  away  the  extra  load. 

The  salt  sold  at  the  market  is  often  taken  away  by  the 
Abyssinians,  who  have  beasts  of  burden :  if  tliey  have  not,  the 
Afars  let  out  their  camels  and  mules,  and  cany  the  salt  as  far 
as  Endcrta. 

Some  Abyssinians  travel  with  the  Mussulnmn  caravans  ;  it  is 
very  rarely  that  Christian  caravans  visit  the  JSalt  Plains;  the 
men  of  Duga  are,  therefore,  fully  occupied  with  this  commerce, 
and  have  not  time  to  think  of  cultivation,  for  which  the  country 
is  not  favourable  either,  ami  they  seldom  trouble  themselves 
about  th«ir  herds  of  cows,  whiuh  generally  graze  on  the  Doda 
lands.  I  will  add  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  salt 
trade: —  ' 
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,,         ,  fNo.    1      ..      ..       700) 

^       r'nu'^J-r"'*^     No..2aad3..     1500 

of8alt.J5a^_^     (Xo.4      ..      ..       800) 


3000  X  250  =  760,000. 


Make  weekly  750,000  pieces, in  forty  working  weeks  30,0(K")/)00 
pieces.  The  price  to-day  l^eing  twenty  for  1  dollar,  a  value 
I'oaaltA  of  1,500,000  dollars  a  year.*  Ihe  least  weight  of  each 
piece,  is  1  lb. 

The  camels  which  carry  the  salt  earn  25  dollars  in  a  single 
jcHiruey,  but  the  road  is  fatiguing,  living  expensive,  and  there 
is  u  great  deal  of  risk.  It  is  not  protable  that  the  salt  will 
liold  to  this  price.  There  are  some  years  when  you  can  buy 
from  100  to  300  pieces  for  1  dollar.  It  is  iliffieult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  great  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  salt.  Must 
we  look  for  the  cause  in  the  demand  of  the  consumer?  No; 
because  Abyssinia  buj's  less  salt  than  fonnerly.  Is  it  owing  to 
war  ?  Most  certainly  not ;  .because  communication  interrupte<l 
would  stop  the  demand  on  the  market.  Then  whence  comes 
the  rise?  I  would  suggest  that  the  ilemand  increases  as  con- 
sumption dnereases,  io  obviate  the  great  want  of  smafl  change 
which  they  feel  in  Abyssinia  the  more  dollars  disappear,  puverty 
necessitating  retail  trade. 

There  are  custom-houses  established  at  the  markets  in  favour 
of  the  chief  of  the  market,  who  shares  his  gains  with  his  parents. 
The  duty  is  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  quantity.  One  exception  is 
made  at  Efisso,  where  there  is  an  Abyssinian  custom-house,  owned 
by  the  Chief  of  Wonberta.  The  three  markets  to  the  south  are 
under  the  mastnrs  of  the  Wonberta  and  Endcrta ;  tho  two  others 
arc  under  the  Chief  of  Agame.  They  pay  tribute,  but  with- 
out any  fixed  rule ;  when  we  arrived  at  Ilodeli's  place,  Cassai 
asked  iiim  for  500  dollars ;  Hodeli,  to  raise  this,  cliargcd  each 
salt-mercliant  a  tax  of  1  dollar;  the  duty  is  hero  exorbitant, 
but  from  the  conthnial  changes  in  Abyssinia  it  often  hapjjens 
that  in  tho  same  year  the  duty  has  to  be  paid  to  two  Chiefs. 

The  Doga,  on  account  of  their  friendly  relations  with  their 
neighbours  and  masters  the  Abyssinians,  like  the  people  of  the 
Tigre,  speak  the  same  language.  The  Dumlioita  live  always 
in  tents,  while  tho  Dahimela  have  conical  huts  like  the 
Abyssinians.  The  west  part  of  Abyssinia  takes  its  salt  from 
here ;  all  Amani,  Godjam^  the  GaHas,  all  Tigre,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hamazen  and  Akulo  Guzay,  wlio  find  it  is  chejiper  at 
MassDwa.  The  south  of  Abyssinia  (Shoa).  Wolo,  and  Asubo 
take  it  fi*om  the  plain  of  Aussa.     \(e  have  already  said  that 

*  The  metn  T&lae  being  100  pieces,  that  makes  300,000  dollars,  =  60,000^- 
mean  'tf&Iue. 
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salt  IB  a  merchandifle  which  senes  for  small  change.  If  it 
were  possible  some  day  to  replace  this  heavy  money  with  some- 
thing more  reasonable,  the  price  would  fall,  and  Abyssinia  would 
get  on  better. 

XrV. — Return  Journey. 

On  the  25th  June,  the  last  day  of  oar  stiy  nt  Ala,  an  affair 
hap[tened  which  was  not  then  explained,  and  which  caused  mo- 
great  anxiety. 

My  men  were  invited  the  oyening  before  by  the  people  in- 
habiting a  village  2  miles  from  us ;  they  all  retnrncil  in  good 
time,  having  been  mant  liospitnbSv  received  nnd  well  treated. 
My  Abyssinian  servant  returned  with  them,  but  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  had  lost  part  of  my  sword,  \ihich  I  had  confided 
to  his  care,  he  returned  alone  without  giving  me  notine  of  hi* 
intention.  As  he  did  not  come  back,  I,  towards  noon,  Hpoke  to 
my  host,  and  he  gtarted  in  search  of  hiiu,  but  in  an  hour  re- 
tunied  and  said,  "Your  aerviuit  bos  been  deceiving  you.  Ho 
is  with  his  own  countrymen  in  another  vtlluge,  but  1  bave  given 
an  order  tor  him  to  be  brought  hem."  An  hour  after,  the 
nephew  of  the  Chief  arrived  with  the  news  tliat  they  coidd  not 
find  the  man,  and  that  it  was  most  pn^buldi'  he  was  alrei\dy  en 
roiUe  for  Abyssinia,  1  would  not  believe  this,  and  thought  the 
men  were  quite  cjipaldc  (if  murdering  hiin^  but  they  would 
hardly  do  it  in  broad  daylight,  on  a  frecjuented  road:  nor  is  it 
likely  the  man  would  desert  me  for, the  sake  of  stealing  the 
sword  ;  he  would  have  more  to  gain  by  remaining  with  me,  and 
ho  knew  it.  There  was  only  one  conehision  to  arrive  at;  tliat, 
having  heard  me  make  inquiries  about  the  road  and  country, 
he  thought  I  hud  hostile  intentions  against  Abyssinia,  so  would 
make  himself  usolul  to  Dedjus  Cassai  by  tolling  lum  of  it,  and 
cauHing  mo  to  be  taken  firifioiicr.* 

This  supposition,  which  was  more  than  likely,  made  me  very 
uneasy  ;  we  were  too  close  to  the  Cassai's  camp  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther news,  so  we  Htai-tetl  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 
Hodeli  having  advised  ns  to  leave  at  night,  to  conceal  the  direc- 
tion wo  were  going  froui  our  enemiea,  ^Ve  said  good-bye  to 
our  kind  host,  wlio  bad  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  our  stay 
with  him  agreeable. 

Hodeli's  son  and  nephew,  witb  ten  men,  esrorted  us  as  fur  us 
Edelo,  M'here  we  arrived  the  next  morning  (20th  Juno).  In  the 
afternoon  we  continued  our  route  aSone,  and  we  arrived  after 
sunwiit  at  Maglallu  :  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  descended 

*  I  beard  since  that  (he  nmn  had  reall;)r  e«cap«),  and  yrns  kiUed  by  a  GalU,  who 
took  ni7  sword  and  went  lo  Duda;  but  Uodeli  sent  for  it,  and  I  received  it  ia 
October  at  Masiowa. 
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rthe  River  Sabba,  and  passed,  close  to  Maglalla,  tlie  Efieso  caravan, 
which  waa  j^injr  to  the  Salt  Plain. 
Arriving  at  uie  bottom  of  the  torrent,  we  suddenly  came  on 
another  caravan,  which  was  encamped  along  the  river.  These 
people  took  us  in  ihelr  first  surprise  lor  Abyssiniaus  or  Belessuas ; 
every  one  jumped  up — there  were  at  least  200.  We  waited  in 
the  middle  of  the  torrent  with  our  guns  raised  ready  for  battle, 
when  hapjiily  theie  were  Bome  men  among  them  who  recog- 
nised us,  aud  tried  to  quiet  the  others,  who  were  blinded  by  fear 
or  excitement.  We  found  out  at  last  that  the  caravan  belonged 
to  Hodeli ;  thus,  instead  of  enemies,  we  found  i'riends,  who  were 
very  sorry  to  have  shown  any  hostile  intentions.  They  begged 
^H  US  to  encamp  with  them,  but  we  placeii  ourselves  under  the  shade 
^1  of  rocks  or  trees.  The  caravan  came  in  a  bofiy  to  make  their 
^^  excuses,  aud  present  us  with  fifty  loaves  of  wheatcn  bread,  five 
for  each  of  us.  We  were  to  have  gone  on  with  the  caravan  as 
£ftr  as  the  plain  where  our  roada  separated ;  btit  oiu*  animals 
I  were  not  loaded  soon  enough,  and  the  caravan  departed.    At  the 

I  moment  we  were  starting  the  Johannis*  caravan,  which  we  had 

^H  left  behind,  came  up.  We  were  in  the  torrent,  which  was  not 
^f  wider  than  100  paces,  so  surrounded  that  we  could  not  retire  :  to 
^^  stop  was  to  show  our  fear;  so  on  we  went  together,  although 
f  we  heard  muuy   words  indicating  hotitile  feeling.     So  with  our 

fingers  on  the  triggers  of  our  guns,  we  descended  the  rest  of 
the  torrent,  which  was  not  at  all  an  advantageous  position  for  a 
battle  iu  which  we  were  as  1  to  20,  but  we  were  decided  to 
sell  our  hves  as  dearly  as  possible.  A\'hen  we  gained  the  open 
gro*ind,  we  felt  more  at  our  ease.  We  were  few  in  number,  but 
had  guns,  two  shots  of  wliich  would  have  driven  most  of  tliem 
away.  We  found  in  the  plain  which  lies  over  the  Sabba  twenty 
more  awaiting  us.  We  passed  close  to  them,  heariug  their  con- 
versation; some  were  quite  ready  to  attack  us,  others  thought 
difierently,  and  they  said  one  to  the  other  that  we  should  not 
be  passing  so  quietly  if  we  did  not  feel  stronger  than  they  were. 
This  storm  therefore  passed  without  bursting,  and  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments our  roads  separated ;  the  caravan  waa  going  to  Asali,  while 
we  were  looking  for  a  road  to  the  north  along  tlie  Salt  Plain, 

I  shall  most  likely  be  asked  what  we  had  done  to  this  caravan 
to  make  the  people  so  bitter  against  us.  Ju  this  country  every 
stranger  is  an  euemy  worth  kiiling.  We  came  from  Hodeli's 
market;  he  had  become  our  host  aud  protector;  we  had  not  had 
leisure  to  make  friends  also  with  tlie  Dahimela  CJiiola,  we  were 
therefore  their  natural  enemies  aa  long  as  we  showed  a  prefer- 
ence for  Hodeli.  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  tliat  Asa 
Mahomed  deserted  us  at  Sabba.  He  could  not  but  see  the 
danger  whicrh  threatened  us,  but  thought  he  had  served  us  long 
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enough;  hiB finals  therefore  was  not  more  honourable  than  hfs 
dd}ui.  Naklioda,  on  the  contrary,  only  left  when  we  were  free 
from  all  danger.  We  slept  cloee  to  the  salt  pit,  a  little  to  the 
north,  where  there  were  a  few  trees  and  coarse  grass,  otrr 
animals  had  thus  a  good  feed ;  but  we  had  to  be  up  all  night  to 
protect  them  against  verv  large  hyenas ;  the  donkeys  ofteu  drove 
them  victA>riously  away  t"hemselvt*. 

From  that  we  followed  for  three  days  the  western  side  of  the 
salt  basin,  which  is  skirted  by  a  cliain  of  mountains  about  1000 
feet  high,  showing  here  and  there  ravines  made  by  the  torrents. 
Between  these  and  the  Salt  Plain  extends,  along  their  whole 
length,  a  plain  with  a  considerable  slope  formed  of  a  chaos  of 
volcanic  storcrs,  which  had  probably  been  detached  by  the  water 
from  the  mountains.     Tb(3  basin  itself  is  in  a  marshy  state  here. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  June  we  walked  a  long  time  without 
going  far ;  we  were  to  stop  at  the  Beliga  wat^r,  which  lies  in 
the  chain.  There  was  no  lunger  any  road  ;  after  following  for 
some  time  the  edge  of  the  basin,  we  diverged  towards  the  first 
hill  of  the  chain.  We  followed  for  some  time  a  torrent  which 
to  oor  surprise  wo  fouml  made  a  second  bed  in  the  clayey  earth 
to  the  depth  of  from  200  to  300  feet ;  we  descended  into  this 
precipitous  ravine :  the  sides  undermined  bv  the  water  presented 
a  peculiar  appearance — towers,  walls,  and  poaks  without  any 
support;  we  were  astonished  the  sound  of  our  footsteps  did  not 
bring  them  down.  This  deep  channel  conducteti  to  another 
large  torrent,  where  we  found  shade  in  a  grotto  formed  of  soft 
lava,  pieces  of  which  we  could  break  oW  with  our  fingers.  All 
this  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  gypsum,  mixed  with  lara  <rf 
more  or  less  solidity,  which  crosses  the  gyjisum  like  veins  in  the 
human  body. 

In  the  evening  we  again  came  on  the  sloping  plain,  covered 
with  stones,  and  encamped  opposite  to  Dollol,  in  the  Salt 
Plain  itself,  where  the  torrent  has  raised  the  level  a  httle,  de- 
]3oaiting  sand  wliich  is  covered  with  grass.  We  found  here  some 
Woyta  and  Gedal  salt-diggers,  living  under  the  rocks.  We 
perceived  to  the  north  a  mountain  peak,  Mar£  (which  signifies 
'*  not  to  be  attained  "),  this  guided  us  on  our  route. 

On  the  iiiHh  of  June  we  coutiuned  our  course  of  the  previous 
day,  burying  ourselves  very  soon  in  thi?  mountains,  where  we 
found  almost  running  water.  Ht^re  tliere  are  a  few  15elcssna 
workers  in  salt.  The  men  and  women  came  to  see  ns,  all  very 
good-looking.  The  air  seems  to  preserve  the  skin.  We  passed 
the  day  here,  as  we  should  find  no  water  till  we  got  to  the 
Raguali,  nearly  20  miles  from  this,  which  requires  at  least  ten 
hoiufl'  from  the  bad  road.  AVe  made  this  march  in  the  night 
and  morning   of  the  30th  of  June;  we  kept  along  the  Salt 
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Plain,  which  rm  close  to  the  mountains,  and  touchea  the  promon- 
tories. We  had  to  go  round  one  cu{)e  after  auolher,  and  really 
it  was  just  as  bod  as  donbling  the  t^'apes  in  a  boat  wtth  a  con- 
trary wind  ;  we  often  tried  to  shorten  the  road  by  taking  the 
line  to  the  right,  which  leads  from  one  to  the  other  across  the 
Salt  Plain,  but  we  hardly  made  two  stejis  before  our  animals 
sunk  in,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  ont.  Then 
a^in  we  gaine<l  the  Itorder,  and  started  acioss  a  terrace  so 
coTered  with  stones  that  we  hardly  knew  where  to  place  onr 
feet ;  everything  was  agaftist  us — no  moon,  and  a  stining  wind 
in  our  facefl. 

We  widked  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  on  the  morning 
of  tlie  30th  we  found  ourselves  close  to  Mari.  The  salt  basin 
here  changes  its  character.  It  is  divitied  by  a  long  strip  of  laud 
covered  with  trees,  tamarLsk,  and  hotam  (soda-treo),  which 
extend  a  good  deal  to  the  south.  We  soon  entered  it  and  fonnd 
a  lai^  torrent  called  Ragnali ;  bordered  on  the  east  by  a  dry 
oanal,  perieetly  straight  and  hidden  amongst  the  trees,  the  bed 
coverea  with  hixunnnt  verdure.  As  the  guides  did  not  know 
exactly  where  the  water  was,  we  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the 
canal.  It  being  impossible  that  all  this  green  grass  could  have 
grown  without  water,  I  miKle  them  dig,  and  at  a  depth  of  3 
feet  we  fonnd  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  soft  water.  We 
passed  the  day  here,  lying  on  the  grass,  resting  our  ^ye^  after 
the  monotonous  grey  and  wliite  of  the  Salt  Plain. 

There  is  a  village  of  the  Belessua  here,  whose  Chief,  Ahdnlla 
F^re,  came  to  see  us  in  the  afternoon,  and  lagged  us  in  a  most 
courteous  way  not  to  leave  without  partaking  of  his  hospitality. 
He  took  Qt  across  a  perfect  forest  of  hotema,*  by  a  zigzag  path 
almost  covered  with  branches  which  had  grown  across  it,  to  his 
vilhige.  We  came  out  on  a  lawn  on  the  banks  of  a  winal  o^ 
running  water,  10  feet  wide  and  1^  foot  deep;  the  village  only 
consists  of  20  huts,  but  rtfund  abtjut  are  several  hamlots  L»eiong- 
iiig  to  the  Belessua  of  thi^  Allcyta  division.  We  were  vpry  mnch 
surprised  to  Hud  in  the  middle  of  the  Salt  Plain,  and  on  the 
■ame  level,  sncb  an  oasis — most  fertile  soil,  magnificent  Abys- 
sinian grass  (8erdit)  in  abandance,  a  veritable  running-water 
cumil.  Thin  miracle  ia  effected  by  the  Haguali  Kiver,  which, 
rinrr^  in  the  centre  of  Agam^,  makes  a  breach  iu  the  morai- 
tains,  and  sends  its  abundant  waters  from  the  high  couutr}' 
into  thf  Salt  Plain.  The  Abyssinians  call  it  Awra ;  it  is  tlie 
only  riA'er  whicli  turns  from  Abyssinia  to  the  eu-^t  and  runs 
into  tlie  Salt  Plain,  Sometimes  during  the  years  when  the 
river  runs  with  great  force,  it  brings  down  a  coufliderable  quan- 
tity of  sand,  and  so  interferes  with  the  richness  of  the  soil; 
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this  might  be  easily  regulated.  There  is  no  country  better 
adapted  for  tlie  pnxluco  of  cotton,  but  it  is  imj>ossible  the 
Belessua  can  turn  their  miuda  to  cultivation,  hnrosaod  as  they 
are  by  their  enemicB,  who  force  theiu  to  leave  and  change  their 
habitations  very  often.  Abdulla  Fere  broufrht  us  in  themoraing 
plenty  of  milk,  and  two  sheep.  Wiiat  struck  me  most  here  was 
the  absence  of  all  ostentation.  Ho  bepged  us  to  njtend  the  next 
day  with  him.  He  quite  appreciated  the  beauty  of  bis  country, 
and  enumerated  complaieantlv  all  the  beautiful  places  he  |X)S- 
Bessed  along  the  river.  He  told  me  be  would  \\illingly  give  up 
all,  to  be  saved  from  tho  brigandage  of  tho  Hasos  anal  Abyj*- 
siuian.s.  He  said  tho  TurkLsk  Govemmeut  has  been  of  no 
benefit  to  him  so  far. 

On  the  lind  July  we  left  the  village.  We  first  crossed  a 
forest  in  which  were  conceiilcd  several  Belessua  villages,  and  at 
lost  we  found  ourselves  for  the  last  time  on  the  Salt  Plain, 
naked  and  grey,  with  large  stones  and  pumice  thrown  here  and 
there,  bordered  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  gypsum  mixed  with  lava. 
We  saw  many  ostriches  grazing. 

We  found  on  the  outskirts  a  little  drinkable  water,  a  few 
palms  and  miserable  acacias.  At  noon,  leaving  the  plain,  we 
commenced  ascending  the  chain  in  front  of  us,  which  proved  to 
be  a  series  of  terraces  consisting  at  the  bottom  of  gypsum.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  extinct  volcanc^es,  which  have  thrown 
their  lava  on  and  covered  the  soil  with  black  stones.  Passing 
the  ridge  of  this  chain,  which  is  barren  and  desert,  with  tho 
exception  of  some  smaU  low  grounds,  between  the  terraces 
covered  with  acacias  and  inhabited  by  wild  asses,  of  which  we 
saw  many  tracks  foiming  regular  roads,  we  descended  into  a 
large  plain  (Addado)  which  lorms  a  kind  of  valley  between  the 
gypsum  chaiti  and  the  hills  which  run  parallel  with  the  sea. 
Ihe  waters  uniting  in  a  torrent  run  to  the  coast  of  at  Howakel 
Bay.  The  ground  is  eandy,  rich  in  grass,  and  in  some  ]>art3 
covered  with  shellH. 

We  abandoned  this  torrent  on  the  morning  of  the  3i*d  July- 
Having  passed  another  small  volcanic  range,  we  went  down  into 
another  valley,  wliere  we  found  some  wells,  bordered  by  fine  ■ 
palms  and  immense  acacias,  named  after  the  people  who  ™ 
had  them  dug,  Kuntubba-Ela  (well  of  KuiU).  Water  is  to  be 
found  at  15  teet;  it  is  sweet.  We  found  here  a  small  Belessua 
village,  the  people  of  which  brought  us  some  goats  as  a  piresent. 
From  here,  to  arrive  at  the  coast,  from  which  on  our  riglit  the 
hills  divided  us,  we  had  to  pass  over  whole  heaps  of  stones, 
which  beat  all  we  had  walked  over  yet.  The  morning  of  the 
4th  July  we  descended  into  the  large  plain  of  Arena,  which, 
between  the  sea  arid  the  volcanic  hills^  extends  as  far  as  Buri. 
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We  encamped  at  a  well  named  Gercra,  with  water  at  15  feet, 
wliicli  is  sweet  but  gives  ('olic.  The  plain  is  oovered  with  gtasa, 
and  fine  Sayal  acucia.  We  were  2  miles  from  the  sea  at  Arena. 
Before  us  extended  the  peninsula  of  Buri,  bordered  on  the 
Bouth  and  soutli-west  by  a  cliaos  of  hills,  eoiisisting  of  piles  of 
stones,  which  continue  as  far  u&  Annesley  Bay.  We  had  at  first 
intended  to  have  gone  to  Massowa  by  sea,  but  a  strong  wish  to 
visit  Buri  and  Annesley  Bay  made  me  change  my  mind. 

We  rect^ivwl  a  visit  from  the  young  Chief  ofArena,  Mohammed 
Anbesh  ;  he  brought  ua  a  sheep  and  riee,  and  invited  us  to  come 
to  his  village.  But  having  a  guide  from  Raguali  with  U8,  who 
had  formerly  killed  a  native  of  iVjena,  1  was  unwilling  to  insult 
people  by  bringing  him  into  their  villngn,  and  so  decided  to 
pass  the  night  outaide.  The  mau  himself  I  sent  in  the  night 
safelv  back  to  his  tribe. 

We  started  only  on  the  evening  of  the  5th;  we  crossed  the 
|)enin8ula  of  Buri  in  a  north-west  direction.  We  passed  the  night 
in  the  plain  of  Burdoly,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  entered 
soon  the  low  hill  range,  which  separates  Buri  from  Annesley 
Bay,  and  leads  down  to  the  sea  at  i^liss6,  leaving  the  small  salt 
plain  to  the  right. 

After  the  scenery  of  the  Salt  Plain  we  duly  admired  the  plains 
of  Buri :  a  fine  level  road,  all  tlie  country  covered  with  luxu- 
rious, even  green  grass,  and  beautiful  forest  (wells  in  many 
places  with  abundant  water),  and  enlivened  by  an  immense 
number  of  flocks  and  many  settlements  of  Dumhoita,  who  re- 
ceived us  exceetliugly  well  and  gave  us  plenty  of  milk.  The 
people  are  much  better  dressed  than  elsewhere,  and  men  and 
women  exeewiingly  well  nuide. 

From  Misse,  where  there  are  wells*  we  followed  the  shore  for 
2  miles  further,  and  cam|)ed  at  Addoor,  between  overhanging 
rocks  near  the  shore,  where  many  fine  grassy  plains  interpose 
themselves  between  the  sea  and  the  hills  accompanying  the  shore- 
line. We  found  water  very  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  said  to 
become  bitter  in  autumn.  The  plains  and  the  hills  hereabout 
are  inhabited  by  Belessua. 

From  Addoor  we  followed  the  sea-shore  to  Arafali  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  where  we  arrived  only  on  the  following 
morning,  on  account  of  the  hills  approaching  the  sea  so  closely 
as  to  oblige  us  several  times  to  wade  through  the  water  or  to 
look  after  a  passage  over  the  overhangitig  rocks. 

We  were  received  at  Arafali  by  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian 
post,  which  has  been  settled  here  to  protect  the  country  and  to 
receive  a  small  duty  on  the  suit,  which  the  mitivcs  bring  from 
Buri  and  sell  to  the  Abyssiuians,  the  amount  of  which  is 
120  dollars  a  raontL  The  Boldiers  have  dug  many  wells  with 
sweet  water  and  made  some  little  gardens. 
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We  left  Arufali  the  following  luorning,  passed  the  day  at 
Zulla.  aud  ou  tha  following  murning,  ou  tlie  9th  of  July,  we 
arriveil  at  \U\&  Giierur,  opposite  Mad^owa,  after  just  a  mouth'd 
ubseiioe. 
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ourney  of  Exphration  to  the   Mouth   of  the  River 
Limpopo. — By  St.  Vincent  W.  Erskink. 

Read,  Jane  14,  1869. 

It  was  in  tlio  month  of  March,  1868,  whilst  serving  some  100 
milf^s  fnun  Pi(jtormrtritzhurff,  Nat4il,  that  I  heard  it  was  con- 
templated by  Herr  Mauch,  the  explorer,  who  was  then  thi^Te,  to 
undertake  a  journey  of  exploration  through  the  heart  of  iVfrica, 
from  south  to  north.  He  was  in  wont  of  a  companion,  and 
gladly  acoopted  my  proposal  to  accompany  him.  On  recon- 
sidering my  plans,  however,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  answer  to  desert  my  profession  as  Civil  Servant 
of  the  Government,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  seieueo  or  of  fame ; 
I  therefore  proposed  only  to  accompany  my  friend  as  far  as  the 
Zambesi,  and  to  return  coastwise,  exploring  the  Subia  and 
Limpopo  rivers,  tSrc,  aceomplishing  as  much  in  eighteen  months 
(the  extent  of  my  leave)  as  I  found  practic^ible. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  left  the  city  of  Pieterraaritz- 
burg  in  a  transport  wagon  bound  for  Potchefstroom,  South 
African  Republic,  being  unable  to  aftbrd  the  hire  of  a  wagon 
for  myself,  and  thereby  wasting  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time. 

About  the  Gth  May,  18G8,  " Igot aboard,"  cuatinpj  a  linj^ering 
look  at  Pietermaritzburg  from  the  surrounding  heights,  thinking 
of  the  mischiefs  and  mishaps,  the  perils  and  anxiety  1  should 
undergo  before  I  again  beheld  those  patches  of  red,  blue,  and 
black,  peeping  through  the  varied  foliage. 

After  passing  over  some  120  miles  of  broken  coimtry,  with 
high  waving  grass,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  or  two  of 
Mimosa  thorn,  wo  ascended  the  Quathlamba,  or  Drakenbergen, 
and  from  the  top  looked  down  upou  what  seemed  to  be  u  flat 
country  from  that  point  of  view,  but  which  had  appeared  hilly 
and  broken  whilst  ascending.  This  was  the  farewell  look 
on  Natal,  the  scene  of  many  jdejistint  hours — a  place  where 
men  grow  "sjimples"  derisively  spoken  of  by  its  detractors, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  some  10U,0UU?.  worth  of  sugar  is  armindly 
exported  seawards,  and  perhaps  liUH)i)L  worth  landwards ; 
where  also  the  growth  of  cofl'ee  already  amounts  to  2U0  or  300 
tons  per  annum,  and  where  the  proiluclions  are  such  as  are 
common  both  to  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 

On  this  range,  or  step,  runs  the  boundary  between  the  colony 
of  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  a  boundary  made  by 
nature  as  well  as  man,  for  on  this  high  table-land,  some  50U0 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  topography  and  verdure  seem  to  alter 
by  common  consent,  the  mountains  taking  most  peculiar  and 
fantastic    8hu|>es,    and    the    grass    changing    from  the   rank 
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luxuriance  seen  in  Natal  to  the  short  thick  ffrass  of  a  colder 
cliuie.  There  the  ant^beiir  no  longer  sets  tmps  l(»r  the  horseman 
by  (litrgiu^  euormuuH  hult^*  fit  to  8\\'ullow  u  jiickuss;  nor  do 
abrupt  Jul!  and  dale  forbid  long  gallops  after  countless  herds  of 
antelope  of  every  description,  »o  famous  iu  Natural  History, 
which  abound  on  these  immense  unduhiting  plains,  perishing 
miserably  in  thousands  in  the  (tccasiLiuul  snows  that  fall  In 
winter,  and  whitening  the  ground  with  heaps  of  Iwnes. 

After  passing  along  the  ridge  and  crossing  the  "Wilge 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Orange  River,  the  traveller  skirts 
a  long  ran<ro  of  table  moiuituiu^  and  reaches  HaiTisniith,  u 
district  town  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  consisting  of  some 
60  or  70  houses,  and,  I  suppose,  some  200  bihabitants. 

On  leaving  Harrismitli,  voii  still  continue  passing  over  the 
ratlier  drt^ary  flats,  g^^nendly  burnt  wt  this  time  of  year,  and 
again  sec  numerous  herds  of  t^ame,  now  uiotlcruttly  fat.  A  f(.'W 
months  later  they  will  be  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  many  ^\ill 
die  of  starvation  and  wMib  combined;  and  espeeiully  of  a  very 
virulent  form  of  scab  called  "  fire  sickness  by  the  Dutch  ; 
this  sickness  also  affects  cjittle  more  especially  on  those  farms 
where  this  species  of  game  ia  plentiful.  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
incurable  in  uoth. 

This  is  a  g(»od  sheep  country  on  the  whole,  but  the  sheep 
Buffer  from  waat  of  fofjd  in  the  winter,  even  when  the  grass  is 
nnbumt.  as  it  has  no  sap  or  nourishment,  and  is  like  just  so 
much  tinder.  Sheep  that  are  constantly  kept  on  it  neverthek^s 
thrive,  and  after  a  few  years  so  improve  the  farm,  that  double, 
or  even  treble  the  nujutor  can  run  on  it ;  and  cattle  also  thrive 
exceedingly  well,  but  are  subject  to  various  diseases^"  lung 
sickircss,'*  **  but^h  sickness,"  '*  gcel  sichtc?," — and  others,  which 
considerably  reduce  tht*  profits  on  this  class  of  farming.  The 
want  of  a  good  L*r  reliable  market  is  much  felt.  The  average 
priwi  of  goiMl  trek  oxen  in  tho  nearest  market,  Natal,  is  about 
41.  per  head.  After  travflliiig  lour  or  five  days,  I  erassed  tbe 
Vaal  Kiver  (the  boundary  between  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  South  African  EepublicJ,  and  soon  after^vards  arrived 
at  Potch^^fstroom,  the  largest  town  in  the  Republic.  Tlie 
country  alters  slightly  on  approaching  the  town;  the  imdu- 
lating  flats  give  place  to  small  heights  forming  precipitous 
and  stony  banks  to  the  streiuns,  and  here  and  there  putcnes  of 
mimosa  appear.  The  town  ciin  tains  about  1500  inhabitants, 
and  is  well  watered  and  jduiited  with  trees.  Good  whwit  is 
grown  around  the  to^\-nship,  and  yiolds  fioni  16  to  27  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  wheat  is  grown  in  winter  by  irrigation,  and 
in  a  ricli  red  soil,  which  is  prevalent  iu  tlie  coutttry.  The  site 
18  in  every  way  adapted  for  a  large  town.    The  surrounding 
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country  is  slightly  undulating,  with  a  view  of  tha  Maluti 
Mountains,  covered  witii  suow-,  in  the  far  dL^tanca  to  the  east- 
ward,  Most  luckily,  I  bit  on  an  open  wagon  jiwt  sUirtiug  for 
Pretoria,  I  engtt«red  a  seat  in  it,  transferred  my  bapjrage,  and 
started  at  once.  This  journey  occupied  four  days.  The  aspect 
of  tlje  country  altering  hut  little,  the  8hr>rt  grass  givee  place  to 
a  longer  and  more  luxuriant  growth,  ni(Ii<*ntiag  an  increase  of 
wurmtlu  The  peculiar  and  remarkable  Hpotn,  such  aa  Wonder 
Fontein,  where  there  is  a  cave  of  unknown  oKtent.,  have  been 
so  often  described,  tiiat  I  shjill  not  weary  the  reader  with 
descriptions.  The  hilln  hecome  bolder  and  more  stony,  until  at 
last  the  road,  ptinHiiig  through  a  gorge,  brings  into  sight  Pre- 
toria, the  capital  of  the  South  African  Itepublic,  and  the 
high  ranges  of  the  JLi^alies  Berg  and  Witte  Watere  Rand 
in  the  background,  whii'h  give  a  more  imposing  aspect  to  the 
few  neatly  whjLewusht*d  houses  of  i\\iki  town.  It  contains  about 
800  inhabitants,  mostly  Euglish,  and  is  perha^M  tlie  most 
enjoyable  and  fertile  district  of  the  Tmus-Vaal.  Though 
Leydeuburg  in  generally  supposed  to  he  most  tVuitfiil,  it  is  also 
slightly  unhealtliy;  I  therefore  give  Pretoria  tlie  [»refereni'*)  as 
a  residence.  It  is  on  the  highway  from  Zoutpansburg  to  Natal, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  post 
arrives  from  the  Capo  and  Natal  once  a  week.  Pretoria  is  not 
BO  well  planted  with  trees  (a  great  desideratum  in  South  Africa), 
nor  is  it  of  so  much  commercial  importance  as  Potche&troora, 
but  doubtless  in  the  race  of  prosperity  it  will  out-^trip  its 
older  and  larger  sister.  A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred 
here,  showing  the  dii^culties  with  which  infant  communities 
have  to  contend  in  such  small  matters  even  as  the  6ui>ply  of 
writing  materiab.  The  Govemmeut  wh^hed  to  make  a  fresh 
issue  of  notes  (*'Blue-baeka"),  but  were  unable  to  ol>tain  a 
ream  of  paper  on  which  to  print  them.  Their  difliculties, 
however,  nave  not  been  diminished  since  the  paper  has  been 
found. 

A  few  words  regarding  this  State  by  a  disinterefitod  observer 
may  not  be  tuuiss.  I  tiiink  it  has  every  prospect  of  a  reasonable 
success ;  but,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  seaport,  it  will  never 
become  a  great  State,  though  its  productions  of  wheat,  sugar, 
and  cofl'ee,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  magnetic  ironstone, 
and  its  cattle  and  sheep,  would  seem  to  point  out  a  path  to 
prosperity,  could  the  district  be  rendered  more  aooessible. 

If  in  possession  of  a  strong  government,  a  road  or  rail  would 
be  opened  up  from  Leydenburg  d(»wn  the  Drakeidierg,  passing 
along  fiome^mere  near  the  Umbolosi  Kiver,  in  the  Amaswozi 
country,  down  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  from  Zoutpansburg,  down 
the  Limpopo  to  its  mouth,  where  boats  doubtless  might  laud, 
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and  ship  cargo  in  vessels  lying  out  in  the  open  roadstead.  Tho 
former  route  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  tbe  latter  about  200. 
I  stayed  about  tliree  weeks  in  Pretoria  (luckiiy  with  a  friend, 
Mr.  iLys,  for  the  hotel  is  not  habitable). 

I  was  then  kindly  piven  a  lift  to  Ley  den  burg  by  Mr.  Lys, 
and,  after  a  rather  uninteresting  "trek"  of  about  100  miles, 
varied  occasionally  by  a  beautiful  waterfall,  we  arrived  there. 
The  town  consists  of  about  10  hoiisea,  and  some  30  inhabitants. 
An  affluent  of  the  Oliphant's,  or  Lipalule  River,  runs  past  the 
town  and  ia  called  Dorp,  or  Town,  River. 

A«  this  place  possessed  no  hotel,  we  thought  we  should  have 
to  rough  it  in  the  wagon,  but  Jtr.  MacLachlan,  formerly  of  Natal, 
ofl'ered  us  accomraodntion  in  his  h(»use,andfor  this  Mr.  Lys  and 
mys<'lf  were  extremely  grateful — the  more  so  as  it  was  an  unex- 
pected and  unsought  kindness ;  which  indeed  he  did  not  cease 
to  manifest  after  1  left  for  the  Limptpo  :  but  more  of  that  here- 
after. In  my  progress  through  this  otate  I  was  in  open,  grassy  _ 
country  all  the  way ;  but  to  the  north  and  west  tlie  country  is  ■ 
entirely  wooded  with  the  usual  mimosa  thorn.  I  sttiyed  for  about 
a  week  at  Leydenburg,  diiring  which  time  I  employed  myself 
in  taking  observations  and  deciding  with  Slauch  as  to  our  con- 
templated trip.  After  some  discussion,  1  decided  to  go  alone 
down  the  Limpopo,  as  the  duration  of  my  leave  of  absence  would 
prevent  my  uccompunying  him  to  flioselekase  (Motailikatsi),  and 
if  I  could  complete  that  trip  in  about  two  months,  I  should  have 
time  enough  ti>  go  up  the  Lim[Xjpo  to  Zoutpansburg,  and  thence 
noithHards,  returning  by  Inhamoane ;  but,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
*'  3Iau  proposes  but  God  disposes.*'  So  that,,  after  definitely 
Bottling  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Leydenburg  (vtl  '  80'  E. 
and  *25°  4'  s.),  1  made  a  start,  getting  a  lift  in  Mr.  MacLachlan^a 
wagon  to  Trigardt  8  farm,  about  two  and  a  half  days*  trek  from 
Leydenburg.  Soon  after  leaving  I  crossed  the  Speck  Boom 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  Dorp  River,  referred  to  before,  and  the 
Btime  evening  outspanned  at  '*  Schoeman's  Farm,"  on  the  sources 
of  the  Elands  or  Umchlasingwana  River ;  afterwards  the  road 
passes  through  a  deep  gorge  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
i^rosaing  it  several  tiinea.  This  valley  and  the  surrnnnding 
mountains  are  bushy.  It  has  numerous  farms  on  it,  and  though, 
I  should  think,  extremely  hot  in  summer,  it  produces  good 
wheat.  The  stream  passes  through  the  deserted  town  of 
Origstadt,  through  which  we  also  pasafd.  It  wns  deserted 
because  of  its  uii healthiness,  the  inhabitants  having  moved  to 
Leydenburg.  After  piuising  along  this  picttuxisque  valley  we 
arrived  at  ''Trigardt's  Farm"  (latitude  24^  2's,).  Being  com- 
pelled to  remain  here  until  bearers  could  be  sent  for,  1  employed 
myself  in  shooting  partridges  and  guinea-fowL    There  are  a  few 
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eland  and  koodoo,  beaidefl  small  buckn,  rm  tho  mnuntAins  ;  but, 
having  no  horaes,  I  only  coutemplaied  these  precipices  from 
afar.  I  nmde  an  effort  to  sket'h  this  place,  but  unfortunately, 
being  no  draughtsman,  failed  signally,  as  the  scenery  ia  on  that 
grand  scale  wliich  requires  a  master  hand  to  portray  the  varied 
shades  of  bushy  hill  and  frowning  precipice,  coloured  and 
tinted  by  shadows  of  fleeting  clouds,  Atter  waiting  a  week  or 
80, 1  managed  to  start,  on  the  13th  July,  1868,  having  engaged 
eight  Cafi'res  besides  the  man  Adam  I  brought  from  Natah  I 
engaged  these  for  different  articles ;  some  I  paid  three  stretchea 
of  blue  calico,  others  1  lb.  of  blue  beads,  others  six  rings  of  brass 
wire,  to  go  to  Urazeila'a,  the  paramount  Chief  of  the  Bembe  or 
Limpopo  country,  whose  usual  residence  ia  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers,  Uliphant  s  or  Lipalule,  and  Bembe  or  Limpopo. 
A  Caffre  will  not  willingly  carry  more  than  30  lbs,  besides  his 
own  mat5,  &c.,  although  I  was  told  ho  would  carry  60  lbs. 
and  made  mv  packaji^es  accordin^rly ;  only  40  lb.  packages 
should  be  made  up  ;  it  ia  the  utmost  a  Caffre  will  freely  take, 
though  he  will  load  himself  with  meat  to  double  that  amount 
when  he  gets  a  chance.  1  have  often  heard  it  said  that  these 
natives  eat  immeufie  quantities  of  either  meat  or  maize,  con- 
sidering the  work  they  do.  I  did  not  find  it  so,  as  my  own 
appetite  was  quite  equal  to  theirs,  and  1  lived  on  the  same 
description  of  food. 

After  passiug  along  the  Umchlasingwana  or  Elands  River, 
above  referred  to,  and  ascending  some  heights  of  about  lOOUft,, 
sleeping  that  night  and  the  next  on  the  veldt,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  Itrakenberg  on  the  15tli.  Three  days*  journey  would 
not  have  occupied  more  than  one,  if  we  had  not  been  delayed  by 
rain. 

From  this  height,  some  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  tho  view, 
as  far  as  tho  horizon,  is  apparently  one  uninterrupted  flat, 
covered  sparsely  with  bush,  with  the  Umchhisi  Kiver  flowing 
along  like  a  silver  thread  in  the  depths  below.  To  the  left 
may  be  seen  a  small  range  of  koppies  or  semi-isolated  hills, 
apparently  gradually  diminishing  in  height  uutQ  lost  in  the 
horizon.  This  range  is  reported  to  be  on  the  other  or  north 
side  of  the  Lipalule  River,  and  I  should  say  about  30  miles  in  a 
bee-line  from  tho  spot  where  I  stooii.  The  UmchliiJ^i  River 
could  bo  seen,  almost  uutil  it  approached  these  hills^  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  descent  is  very  precipitous,  tlirough  a 
crack  in  the  immense  red  cliffs,  which  is  roughened  bv  a  fiieudly 
stream  to  give  foothold  to  the  traveller,  and  nourislimeut  to  a 
few.trees  whirh  extend  their  friendly  arms  to  hand  him  down 
the  giant  stairs.  In  one  or  two  places  it  is  necessary  to  drop 
some  6  (eet    There  are  two  other  passes  through  these  mouu- 
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tains;  one  is  along  the  course  of  the  Unichlasi  Rirer,  birt» 
owing  to  thf»  fliflicnlty  of  wading  in  water  for  ttljont  4  miles,  I 
took  the  ul»ove-mentioned  one;  the  other  is  to  the  wei^tward. 
After  staying  a  few  honrs  by  the  rifer.  nnder  a  beantifullr 
shady  tree,  I  started  for  Imperani's  Kraal,  the  fir^t  on  tlie  lower 
side  of  the  Berg,  and  arrivcil  there  about  seven  in  the  eTening. 
The  conntry,  08  viewed  I'lom  the  hei^^hfs,  appears  nnnhually  flat, 
but,  on  descending  the  plain,  it  is  found  to  he  slightly  ondnLiting 
and  sparsf'ly  buslied  with  different  varieties  of  mimosa  thorn  and 
other  similar  frees.  A  stnmiii,  stagnant  at  ihhi  time  of  the  year, 
paaaes  the  kraals.  The  water  apfreured  bud  and  discolonred,  btrt 
was  not  disagreeable  to  tlie  taste.  The  surface-soil  was  coarse 
sand,  the  subsoil  brown  loam.  Here  and  there  rocks,  composed 
of  h-onstone,  crop  out,  and  conglomerate.  Several  dry  beds  of 
streams  were  also  croef»ed,  all  composed  of  course  sand.  I  ftmnd 
food  expensive'  here,  owing  to  the  failnre  of  tlie  crops  at  this 
season.  .last  at  this  point  the  natives  are  better  off,  but  a  little 
further  bnck  they  are  literally  starving,  and  were  most  wretched 
objects  to  behold.  iJere  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  so-called 
Knob-no^-d  Caflres.  They  mark  their  faces  by  pinching  up  the 
flesh  in  the  shape  of  small  knobs,  alx>nt  the  size  of  jwas,  down 
the  centre  of  the  forehead  and  not^,  and  between  tne  n*«tnlflf. 
The  women  have  additional  markings  across  the  cheek-boines 
and  along  tho  upper  lip.  These  people,  as  a  tribe,  are  extinct, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  tribes  of  Manjaje  and  Umzeila, 
The  rising  generation  are  not  marked.  In  a  lew  years  kuob*^ 
noses  will  be  as  extinct  as  pig-tails. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Macatese,  under  Manjaje,! 
are  peculiar.     This  tribe  is  always  governe<l  bv  a  ciiieftaineaej 
who  is  not  permitted  to  retain  more  timn  one  child,  and  this' 
must  be  a  girl.    Other  children,  when  born,  are  destroyed.    She 
does  not  marry,  but  chwjses  the  fathers  of  her  children  indis*- 
criminately  from  amongst  her  subjects,  by  whom  she  is  held  in 
great  respect  and  reverence.     Her  territories  extend  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Limpopo  very  nearly  to  its  continence  with 
the  LijMlnle  and  along  the  former  river  to  the  Berg.     Another 
Chief  who  owck  aHcgiance  to  Umzeila,  and  is  <he  ma.ster  of  tliia 
kraal,  is  called  Manjaje,  or  Umjaje.    His   territory  is   unde* 
finable.   The  tribe  seems  to  be  a  coitstant  prey  to  Umzeila,  wb< 
destroys  their  gardens  and  impoverishes  them  in  every  waj-J 
They  possess  no  cattle,  ox  this  Chiefs  visits  would  be  mor^l 
frequent.    To  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  food,  1  shall  statdl 
what  I  paid  for  about  one  bushel  of  maize,  namely,  the  value 
about  lOd.,  for  a  fowl  alxait  5<i,  in  K'ads,  or  blue  salempon 
(calico). 

1  find  it  an  awful  business  to  get  under  way.     Up  at  6  Ajr^ 
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I  hflve  to  see  the  Caflrps  cook  their  food  myself;  altoj^ether  it 
is  thn*e  hours  before  they  start,  after  being  stirred  up.  1  find 
myself  stiff  from  the  day-before-yesterday'a  hard  work  in 
descending  the  monntnin.  Hen?  I  »iw  the  first  *'  Tsetse  fly," 
which  answered  exactly  to  that  deseribt^d  by  Chapman,  very 
like  the  cirdinaty  dark-^rey  horse-fly,  not  quite  so  large,  with  a 
long"  game  ap|>earance,  baired  across  the  abdomen  with  blackish 
stripog,  the  eolour  between  which  is  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  the  wings,  when  closed,  lay  aloug  the  btidy,  overlapping 
each  other. 

I  «aw  some  qnaggas  to-day,  or  rather  Boute  qua^ftS,or  zebras. 
A  coo!  breeze  from  the  E.8.E,  I  hired  another  bearer  to  carry 
food,  as  I  should  not  pass  near  any  kraals  for  some  days.  The 
Caffres  have  a  few  miserable  cur  dogs,  which  are  not  afleeted  by 
the  **  fly:"  they  resemble  jackalls,  and  are  generally  of  a  light- 
bro\vn  colour,  with  curled-up  bushy  tails;  their  coat  is  rather 
long  and  hairy.  1  find  I  gt^t  very  tired  towards  the  end  of  the 
day  about  the  legs;  bnt  I  snnpose  this  will  wear  off  mih  use. 

I  crossed  what  would  be  a  river  in  summer,  but  wliat  at  present 
is  a  snccession  of  pools,  some  two  or  three  miles  a[>art :  water  is 
to  be  had  by  digging  a  foot  or  so.  A  traveller,  not  knowing  this, 
might  come  across  such  water  and  see  only  a  waste  of  dazzHng 
wliite  sand,  and  |k?rliaps  nr»rish  for  want  (»f  that  which  was  a  few 
inches  under  his  fet^t.  Fhe  country  is  of  the  same  unvarying 
flatness,  cm*ered  with  seedy-looking  "  bueh,"  Tlie  soil  appears  of 
much  the  snme  description — very  poor,  I  should  think.  There 
are  more  cnitcnippiags  of  rock  than  I  have  hitherto  met  with, 
mostly  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  sometimes  quartz. 

Passed  the  **  Umtnsiti**  or  ''  Umtaset-ra"  River,  the  only  run- 
nrng  stream  encountered  since  crossing  the  Umchlaai  River.  It 
JA  a  fine  stnpam,  a.-^  clear  as  crystal,  flowing  over  a  sandy  l>ed. 
On  the  northern  side  I  found  a  reef  of  quartz,  of  a  beaut  ilul  white 
colour,  evidently  of  the  same  desrriT)tiou  as  that  in  which  Herr 
Afauch  discovered  gold  on  the  "  Sfiashi "  River.  I  broke  off 
several  pieces,  but  in  none  of  tht'm  was  there  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  any  description  of  nietul.  Tlic"bu8h*'  here  is  not 
large,  jirincipally  mimosii  of  dilTerent  kinds;  some  thomless 
trees  may  also  l>e  seen  iirre  and  there.  The  bush  is  sufficiently 
thick  to  impede  the  view,  but  a  horse  could  be  ridden  at  full 
gaUop  through  any  part  by  avoiding  the  clumps.  This  bush  is 
the  huntsmau's  friend,  affording  Jiim  concealment  in  stalking  his 
game,  which  otherwise  would  be  difficnlt  to  procure,  as  you 
cannot  hunt  on  horseback  on  account  of  the  "  iiy  ; "  and  I  may 
here  remark  that,  to  my  mind,  this  destroys  almost  all  the 
pleasure  of  sport.  I  would  rather  shoot  a  little  ordinaiy  giMne, 
such  ss  hartebeestCj  wildebeeste,  and  blesbok,  mounted,  than  a 
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large  quantity  of  big  game,  euch  as  elephants,  rhinoceros,  sea- 
cow,  giraffe,  UuIThIo,  &c.,  on  foot. 

I  was  generally  somewhat  in  front  of  the  bearers.  On  one 
occasion  I  passed  a  rather  peculiar- looking  dead  stump,  or  very 
large  ant-heap ;  being  anxious  to  get  to  water  that  night  I  did 
not  trouble  royself  much  to  oxamiue  it,  but  soon  after  passing  it 
one  of  my  Caflres  came  up  and  said,  "Shoot,  shoot!"  pointing 
out  this  stump.  I  said  it  was  only  a  stump,  not  lifting  my  eyes 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  small  trees,  on  account  of  the  glare 
from  tlie  sun ;  but  at  that  moment  it  seemed  to  move,  and  on 
looking  ujiwards  I  caught  the  mild  black  eye  of  an  enormous 
girafle.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  I  could  not  cock  my  gun 
fast  enough ;  I  threw  it  up  and  gave  the  animal  the  lO-bnllft, 
backed  by  (>  dnicliraa  of  powder,  expecting  a  mighty  downfall; 
but  my  firstgirafle  was  not  to  be  killed  on  this  occasion.  Water 
being  far  ofl7  he  was  not  followed.  I  saw  a  good  many  imi>alas 
and  a  variety  of  bush-pig,  new  to  me.  Those  I  have  hitherto 
known  arc  of  two  varieties — the  "  Vlat  Vark  "  or  "  Flatt  Wart 
hog,"  and  the  "  Bush  Vark"  or  "  Bush  pig,"  with  grey  bristles 
on  the  back.  This  little  creature,  about  the  size  of  a  good  half- 
grown  domestic  ]}ig,  was  blue,  and  had  few  bristles  on  it.  The 
country  from  here  to  the  Sorgobiti  Itiver  swarnjs  with  gamej 
consisting  of  giraffe,  eland,  buffalo,  koodoo,  zebra,  brindled  gnu, 
ssenoudo  or  buHtard,  hartebeeste,  pigs,  and  other  kinds;  I  also 
saw  here  a  largo  black  pheaRunt  or  koran  [Florican),  of  a  species 
I  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  before.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  game, 
but  it  was  wild,  and  I  was  tired  and  did  not  shoot  much. 

On  coining  to  the  Sorgobiti  liiver  the  Cafircs  proposed  that  I 
should  Bto[»,  though  it  was  then  only  about  12  o'clo^-k,  on  account  of 
absence  of  water  aheml.  1  had  been  so  often  deceived  by  this  same 
cry,  and  knowing  what  liars  they  one  and  all  are,  I  was  inclined  to 
push  on ;  but  seeing  numerous  buffnlo  and  other  spoor,  I  stayed 
for  a  day^s  sliooting.  About  2  o'clock  p.m.  I  went  on  the  spoor 
of  some  buffalo;  but  the  men  pointed  out  some  COO  yards  away 
the  "  dead  tree  "  appearance  of  a  giraffe,  head  and  neck  far  above 
the  bush.  We  desi-rted  the  buffalo  spoor  for  the  giraffe.  After 
a  good  deal  of  stalking  I  got  within  8t)  yards  (afterwards  mea- 
sured) and  fired.  The  Caffres  cried,  "He  is  hit!"  I  gave  him 
the  second  barrel  and  followed  the  Caffres  at  full  speed,  charging 
my  breech-loader  on  the  run.  Having  gone  about  500  or  600 
yards  I  was  blown,  and  stopped ;  but  hearing  the  Cafl'res  shout 
**  Ue  stands,  lie  stands  I "  I  ran  on  again  and  fired  a  shot  inge- 
niously into  a  thiL'k  tree.  Ran  again  some  600  or  7u0  yards, 
till  I  was  blown.  The  Caffres  again  shouted  "  Come  on,  come 
on;  he  stuudsl"  I  walked  this  time  and  gave  him  another 
shot,  loaded,  and  ran  again.     I  stopped,  being  unable  to  keep 
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the  qnarry  in  view.  The  Caffre  ran  back,  Beized  my  gnn,  and 
stiid.  **  Ruu.  run  I "  I  did  nin  in  a  sort  of  wiiy,  and  at  last  espied 
the  giraffe  Ptnndiiig  with  his  nunji  towards  me,  and  gazing  with 
J>i.s  moist  hlivck  eyM»  over  his  shoulder.  My  conscience  gave  a 
twinge  at  killing  snch  an  animal ;  but  bang  ^vent  the  '*  lU  '*  and 
down  lie  tonpled,  milking  the  ground  Iremble  beneath  my  feet, 
I  gazed  with  delight,  mingled  with  pity,  at  my  first  girafife,  and 
almost  registered  a  vow  that  I  won  Id  never  kill  another.  The 
noble  creature  was  11  feet  3  inches  from  the  top  of  his  tail  to 
the  point  of  his  shoulder,  11  feet  3  inches  from  the  toe  of  his 
foi-e-foot  to  the  top  of  hiri  wither,  16  feet  5  inches  from  tlie  toe  of 
Iiis  fore-foot  to  tiie  top  of  his  horns ;  the  length  of  his  neck, 
from  the  top  of  his  shoulder,  was  7  feet  \)\  inches;  extreme 
length,  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the  tip  of  hie  nose,  19  feet: 
his  bead  was  about  3  fei*t  long,  I  went  out  the  next  day  and 
tried  for  buffaloes,  hut  was  nnsuccespfnl,  though  the  spoor  was 
fresh.     I  saw  many  giraffe,  partridges,  and  jmeasants.     When 

fame  is  killed,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  Caffres  to  leave  the  meat; 
therefore  detenuined  that,  as  I  had  neither  time  nor  goods  to 
waste,  I  would  shofit  no  more,  nnd  seldom  went  out  after  thin, 
although  1  saw  much  game,  including  sea^row.a,  in  Iwth  the 
Lipalule  and  Limpoiio  rivers. 

The  nativts  about  here  suflfer  from  drotight,  and  would 
frequently  starve  were  it  not  for  bnuntifnl  Nature,  which 
gives  them  the  "Temongo,**  a  red  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small 
apricot,  growing  on  a  large  tree  of  the  Caffre  fig  species;  the 
stone  of  which,  on  being  broken,  shows  two  kernels  of  about 
three-quarters  of  on  inch  long  and  one-eighth  thick ;  they  have 
little  taste,  but  are  very  oily  and  good  eatmg.  The  natives  also 
pn>cure  the  fruit  of  another  tree,  and  jwmnd  it  up  in  woodeoD 
mortars.  It  then  has  the  appearnnce  of  dry  pouude^i  dates,  and 
is  called  "  Te-hawkwa,"  and  lias  a  sweet  and  rather  disagreeable 
taste.  1  passed  three  or  four  water-holes  on  the  way,  the  Caffres, 
as  usual,  having  deceived  me.  We  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
Iml^bati  Kiver,  which,  as  is  usual  with  these  streams,  had  a  few 
pools  here  and  there,  the  rest  of  the  bed  l>eing  of  dazzling  sand, 
which,  tm  being  scraped  away,  exposed  beautifully  clear  water. 

We  slept  at  some  kraals  deserted  by  the  owners  from  fear  of 
an  attack  Irom  Umzeila's  people.  I  saw  these  men  hidden  in 
temporary  huts  some  distance  back.  As  a  rule,  I  generally  slept 
in  the  open ;  but  on  this  occasion  slept  in  a  hut^  as  it  was 
chilly. 

On  starting  in  the  morning,  I  crossed  a  stream  of  water 
running  into  the  Imbabati  River,  which  immediately  lost  it^ielf 
in  the  sand.  I  cjossed  the  above-mentioned  river  some  time 
after  starting,  and  after  partaking  of  my  lunch  of  cold  giraffe 
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and  hot  water,  we  emerged  in  "  open  forest,"  a  distinct  tiling 
&ora  "  n|)on  Lush,"  and  <*onsi8ting;  of  large  trews,  between  the 
trunks  of  wliich  you  could  sea  a  great  distance,  the  ground  bein^ 
entirely  destiiute  of  under-growth:  the  trunks  are  bare  to  the 
topmost  branches.  I  saw  some  spoor  of  rhinoceros  and  lion 
hera 

The  appearance  of  the  soil  here  alters  considerably,  being  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  gruvel  of  disintegrated  quailzose  rock,  with 
constant  outcropping  of  rock  very  much  mixed  with  mica.  The 
country  further  on  towards  Imbonduue's  kraal  (s.  lat.  23'^  29*) 
has  better  soil  and  water,  but  it  is  all  of  the  same  unvarying 
flatness. 

1  here  met  with  the  "Zenondo,"  a  scarce  antelope  called  by 
the  Dutch  '*  Bastard  Hartebeeste/*  though  I  failed  to  see  any 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  true  one ;  in  fact,  it  more  re- 
sembled the  "  Blesbok,"  but  without  white  on  the  belly  and  face. 
Its  horns  are  small,  and  it  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  about  the 
size  of  a  donkey. 

The  country  continues  to  improve,  the  trees  are  more  scattered, 
and  the  grass  grows  higher  and  thicker,  I  here  left  the  usual 
low  plain  and  ascemled  a  rise  of  about  100  feet,  wliic^h  appeared 
flat  ou  the  top.  The  country  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  is  well 
cultivated. 

After  proceeding  some  little  distance,  I  c-ame  upon  a  spring, 
which  the  CafiVes  informed  mo  was  only  allowed  to  be  druiik 
out  of  by  "inkosi"  (chiefs),  and  that  *'abtil'okazun*'  (poor  men) 
were  killed  if  they  drank  of  it.  I  was  told  to  go  to  the  Chief 
Imbondune,  but  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  away  from  kraals. 
He  visited  me  about  4  o'clock,  and  wished  me  at  once  to  go  to 
his  kntui,  which  I  declined  then.  Next  morning  I  went  to  visit 
him,  and  by  a  path  mmle  through  impenetrahle  scrub  for  about 
2  milc:^.  1  was  thea  presented  with  some  peculiar  dry  food, 
which  he  would  not  let  mo  boil  or  cook  in  any  way ;  it  was 
something  like  meal,  hut  had  a  taste  as  if  some  lluvouriiig  had 
been  put  in.  I  ate  some,  and  was  then  presented  with  '*  tshuala," 
a  kind  of  beer  made  from  "sorghum."  When  good  it  is  of  a 
pink  colour,  with  a  strung  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  slightly 
acid  and  very  distasteiul  at  first,  but  one  gets  soon  fond  of  it,  I 
drank  a  little  of  this. 

I  had  presented  this  man,  both  on  Ins  first  visit  to  me  and  on 
mine  to  him,  with  wire  and  bcuds,  of  at  least  six  times  the  value 
of  liis  [iresent  to  me,  but  he  beggetl  for  more.  After  eating  his 
food  1  began  to  feel  \%  and  towards  evening  was  extremely  sick. 
I  believe  tfiat  I  had  been  jioisoned ;  of  this  I  was  more  strongly 
convinced  by  his  8ubsei[uent  behaviour  in  refusing  his  people 
permission  to  sell  food  to  me,  and  persuading  four  of  my  men 
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to  desert,  as  well  iis  from  what  I  afterwards  heard  of  him  from 
Mr.  Reeves,  wlio  had  been  here. 

Heuring  that  Mr.  Reeves  was  at  no  great  distance  from  me, 
on  tbe  Lipalnle  River,  1  sent  a  messenger  with  a  note,  who 
returned  uoxt  momiTig  with  an  answer,  and  a  little  flour,  cofiee, 
pepper,  and  dried  vegetables.  Tlie  note  from  Mr.  Reeves  ex- 
pre86ed  his  re^'ret  at  his  inability  to  accompany  me,  as  his 
bearers  refused  to  go.  For  his  great  kindness  in  sending  me 
these  8upj)lie3  1  Ixj^  here  to  be  allowed  to  thank  him.  Taking 
the  advice  of  an  oMer  traveller,  I  hud  provided  myself  with  tea 
and  salt  only.  On  attempting  to  start,  all  my  bearers  refused,  and 
Imboudune  would  not  allow  any  of  his  men  to  go  imtil  1  should 
give  him  a  blanket.  I  did  so,  and  ho  then  said,  *' 1  have  no 
power,  1  am  only  one  of  Umzeilas  captains;  this  is  the  kraal  of 
the  First  Captain  of  Umzeila,  the  Great  Chief."  After  haggling 
for  about  a  aav,  and  getting  six  of  my  men  to  agree  to  go  as 
far  OS  the  conmnnce  of  the  two  rivers  Lipalnle  and  Bembe,  I 
left  my  Natal  Cuffre,  Adam,  in  charge  of  my  goods,  and  started, 
intending  to  send  back  for  them.  After  getting  on  some  40 
miles,  1  came  upon  a  knia!,  and  engaged  three  Cafl'res  there  to 
return  and  bring  on  tin?  things.  The  next  day  I  got  the  first  view 
of  the  OliphautV  or  Lipatulo  River,  which  was  bordered  by 
liighish  ground  on  tlds  (south)  side,  being  the  fall  of  the  rise 
before  mentioned.  At  5  oVlock  we  made  our  bivouac  on  its 
bank,  surrounded  by  herds  of  game,  amongBt  which  was  the 
"  tetla,"  or  water  buck ;  and  now  and  then  the  deep  bark  of 
the  hippopotamus,  which  are  numerous  jti  the  river,  boomed 
forth.  I  gazed  on  this  stream  with  great  delight :  a  lone  white 
man,  in  an  unex[dored  country,  Itx>king  at  a  stream  which  I 
was  to  follow  through  hardships  little  dreamt  of  then. 

I  crossed  next  morning,  the  Cuflfres  hallooing  and  beating 
the  water  to  scare  tJie  crocodiles.  The  river  was  about  200  yards 
wide,  and,  at  the  point  crossed,  about  up  to  the  armpits  in  the 
deepest  place*  The  stream  is  swift,  now  calm  and  deep  and 
then  shallow  and  rapid.  The  bed  is  sandy,  and  the  uanks 
densely  wooded  with  large  evergreen  trees  of  suflirient  size  to 
make  middling  jjlanks.  After  walking  through  thickly-inhabited 
and  well-cultivated  land,  we  came  to  a  krmd  ;  where  1  was  re- 
quested to  stop  until  the  Chief  was  informed  of  my  arrival. 
After  waiting  abcmt  an  hour  in  tbehotsun,!  would  wait  no  longer. 
and  started  by  myself  to  see  the  junction  of  the  streams,  which 
was  not  far  ofl'.  After  leaving  the  kraal,  and  going  about  3  miles, 
I  saw,  in  the  glory  of  u  setting  sun,  '*  the  meeting  of  the  waters.*' 
I  encamped  myself  under  a  large  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lipalule  Kiver  amidst  Indian  corn,  which  blooms  and  ripens  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  valley,  the  soil  of  which  a\)\^eax^ 
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extremely  rich.  Every  evening  and  morning  immense  flocks  of 
green  parrots  used  to  percli  on  the  treos,  screeching  and  sercani- 
ing,  awaiting  an  opjuprtniiity  for  a  RW(K>p  down  into  the  corn, 
which  was  protectea  by  Cuffio  boys  hallooing  and  whistling  with 
all  their  might  to  keep  tlie.se  pe.st«  from  their  crops,  I  hardly 
ever  bought  a  bond  of  maize  that  had  not  a  great  piece  plonghed 
out  by  the  parrots.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  eijot  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  of  green  maize. 

Aa  I  should  be  obliged  to  wait  some  days  for  the  arrival  of 
the  goods  I  had  left  behind,  I  had  ampler  time  to  look  about  me. 
My  Caflres  having  only  engaged  to  come  thus  far  with  mo,  I 
paid  them,  and  they  returned.  I  was  therefon*  left  alone  to 
gather  firewood,  cook,  &c.,  and  draw  my  own  water,  but  I  suffered 
little  inconvenience,  as  food  was  good  and  chcjvp,  and  the 
Caffi*e  boys  occasionally  brought  firewood,  for  wliich  I  [laid  them 
heads.  My  food  chiefly  consisted  of  stamped,  ground,  and  green 
boiled  maize,  sorghum,  beaus  and  ground-nuts,  and  occasionally 
fowls  and  fish,  when  I  could  purchase  the  latter. 

At  night,  afttT  the  CaiTies  had  gone,  I  endeavoured  to  get 
some  observations  by  fire-light,  as  1  had  left  my  lamp  behind. 
I  obtained  two  or  three  ob-^ervations  for  latitude  and  variation; 
but  was  not  Batisfied  with  my  observations  for  longitude,  though 
1  succeeded  pretty  well  with  ono  or  two ;  bnt  after  thn»o  or 
four  nights  of  this  sort  of  work,  beginning  about  eleven  and 
leaving  off  about  one,  I  abandoned  it.  The  sun  and  moon  not 
being  visible  at  the  same  niotncut  neeessittited  thf?  observations 
being  taken  by  the  mwin  and  stai-s,  and  I  am  alraid  the  length 
of  time  cimsiuned  in  taking  each  set,  from  my  having  to  make 
np  the  fire  after  each  observation,  will  prevent  them  fiom  being 
of  much  exact  value. 

On  the  arrival  of  my  things,  Home  six  days  after  my  getting 
to  this  point,  1  determined  to  move  across  tlio  River  lierabo  to 
whore  1  should  be  loss  disturbed,  and  have  the  advantage  of  the 
shade  of  three  **  Imbangaua  "  trees.  The  Jmbangana  is  a  most 
beautiful  evergreen  tree  about  40  feet  high,  witli  leaves  much 
tlie  shape  of  a  horse-chesnut,  but  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour. 
L'nder  a  clump  of  two  or  three  of  these  trees  there  is  quite  a 
'•  ilim  religious"  shade,  and  (he  soil  underneath  is  generallj 
damp  from  want  of  light  and  air,  as  the  brrtiiclies  on  the  outside 
approach  the  pfround.  1  was  informed  by  the  natives  living 
here  that  no  Tsetse-fly  exists  within  some  distance  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  that  at  ono  time  they  possessed  cattle,  but  the 
Amaswazi  had  so  plundered  and  harassed  them  that  they  had 
ceased  to  keep  any,  so  that  their  enemies  should  no  longer  be 
enticed  down  by  hopes  of  booty.  "  Our  ivory,"  they  said,  "  we 
can  hide,  but  our  cattle  we  cannot^*' 
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On  examining  my  goo^ls  I  fotind  that  Adam,  my  servant,  had 
helped  hiuiHt'lt'  tn  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  of  beads,  which 
I  supjiose  he  had  been  frightened  into  p:iviiig  to  the  natives,  a& 
he  was  a  most  arrant  coward,  and  used  to  cry  like  a  child  8ome- 
times  when  he  coul«i  not  persuade  me  to  turn  back  by  tales  of 
the  murders  which  the  natives  lower  down  are  said  to  haTo 
committed.  This  theft  of  beads  afterwards  caused  me  much 
loss  of  time,  great  anxiety  and  hardship,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  cost  me  my  life.  1  asked  the  Chief  to  supply  me  with 
men,  aceompanj'ing  the  request  with  a  present  ns  UKual  ;  he 
replied  that  he  would  endeavour  to  accompany  me  himself  to 
Manjobo's  kraal,  some  two  and  a  half  days*  walk  down  the 
river.  As  lie  said  he  could  not  start  for  four  or  five  days  1  made 
the  best  of  my  time  by  taking  observations,  and  fiiun<l  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers  in  latitude  2H°  34'  s.,  an  I  longitude 
33°  40'  E.,  in  round  numbers.  I  could  not  obtain  an  observation 
with  the  Bun,  and  ordy  obtained  two  meridian  altitudes  for 
latitude,  on  neeonut  of  the  constantly  clouded  state  of  the  sky, 
which  generally  was  clear  towards  early  morning  and  until  ten 
or  eleven  oVlonk,  but,  after  that,  bank  after  bank  of  clouds 
would  blow  up  from  sejiward  and  completely  obscure  the  sun. 

I  uotifed  during  my  journey  tlaat  the  prevailing  winds  were 
either  from  the  Btiutb-east  or  nortli-west,  tlio  former  damp  and 
cold.  The  tem[ieruture  of  the  water  was  64^  Pahr.  The  mean 
of  severul  observations  of  the  air  in  tlie  shade  gave  at  D  a.m.  73'\ 
at  noon  77*^  to  82°  and  at  3  o'clock  P.M.  88°.  Ubsejved  several 
times  for  variations  of  the  compass  on  the  route  N.  22^  w,  and 
N.  22°  30'  w.,  but  having  only  a  small  Troughton  and  Simms' 
pocket  prismatic  compass,  the^  cannot  bo  rehod  on  nearer 
than  30'. 

I  caudit  some  very  curious  fii?h,  averaging  about  3  lbs.  each 
in  weight  and  18  inches  in  length.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
silvery  colour  with  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  back,  marked  longi- 
tudinallv  with  bhio  stripes,  not  unlike  a  mackerel.  Their  fins 
and  tails  are  tipped  with  red;  they  have  a  peculiar  fleshy 
fin  about  half  an  inch  square,  placed  between  the  back  tin  and  the 
toil:  their  scales  are  large,  ot  a  souare  shape,  and  rub  off  with 
the  greatest  ease.  But  the  mouth  is  the  most  wonderful  [Mirt 
of  them,  the  upper  jaw  having  eight  teeth  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  projecting,  so  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed 
they  appf.'ar  outside  and  overlapping  the  imder  jaw,  which  is 
j>erfectly  toothless.  I  also  bought  from  the  natives  two  other 
kinds  of  fish,  one  of  the  Silunis  species,  very  diftorent  from  the 
ordinary  Silurus  Glanis^  so  common  in  Africa,  both  north  and 
souths  and  the  other  a  fi^h  very  similar  to  our  ordinary  English 
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bream,  but  of  q  darker  colour.  Tliig  latter  species  inhabits  the 
muddy  streams  tlowinp;  into  the  river.  The  former  kind,  judg- 
ing from  the^  B|»et!imen  I  saw,  and  whieh  T  lielieve  had  not 
attained  its  full  growth,  being  only  about  six  iiiehes  long,  is  of 
a  semi-transparent  appearance,  like  a  smelt,  of  a  light  bro\^ii 
colour,  with  a  smontli  skin  and  the  ordinary'  feelers.  It  has 
also  a  small  dursa!  and  two  shonlder  Huh  and  the  uaual  e»d-like 
tail.  The  other  tishtis  inhabillni^  this  riviT  are  the  Siluru^ 
Olanis  and  the  common  "snde-fish"  of  Natal.  All  the  fish, 
with  the  ex(^'ption  of  tlio  latter,  which  is  full  of  small  bones,  are 
very  gofKl  eating. 

A  great  many  wild  peese  of  two  descriptions  are  to  be  seen 
wading  about  during  the  day,  but  in  the  morning  and  evening 
they  quit  tlie  river-side  to  feed  in  the  Caflfre  "gardens"  on  the 
hanks. 

The  chief  at  last  present^  himself,  with  nif^ii,  and  we  started 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day.  After  leaving  the  river  some 
lour  milcR  away,  we  skirted  a  long  lake^  cnlied  "  Lifiigwie," 
about  1^  mile  long  and  10(M)  yards  hroiul,  fringed  with  reeds, 
but  presenting  a  line  open  sheet  of  water  in  the  centre,  which 
is  frequented  by  sea-cows,  alligatoi-s,  and  fish  innumerable,  I 
believe  the  path  thus  far  trends  towards  the  kraal  of  Umzeila, 
the  paramount  Chief  on  tht;  IJ'Sahia  Eivor,  according  to  the 
natives  some  15  days*  walk  northwards  frum  this. 

We  Boou  after  regained  the  bank  of  the  river,  passed  along  it 
for  some  4  or  fj  miles,  and,  much  to  tiiy  disgust,  find  to  stop  at 
u  knwd  which  is  situated  on  a  rise  of  iihuut  150  feet  above  the 
river  and  about  10(J0  yards  from  the  bank.  I'he  surrounding 
country  can  be  well  surveyed  from  this  slight  elevation,  and  the 
Bembe  he  seen  meandering  its  wav  in  the  distance  until  lost  to 
view  in  the  high  trees  along  its  bauks^  from  the  brighter  verdure 
of  which  it  may,  however,  be  traced  for  some  miles  further. 
Next  moniing  my  men  refused  to  go  on,  hut  with  persuasion, 
threats,  and  the  inHuence  of  their  (JIdef,  slight  thnngli  it  was, 
they  were  at  last  induced  to  fiturt.  The  custom  or  law  is  to  pay 
your  bearers  beibrehand,  so  that  yon  are  completely  at  their 
mercy.  1'hat  night,  after  a  \ery  hard  walk,  we  arrived  at 
"Injuho's"  kraal,  passing  on  the  way  through  very  thick  bush. 
On  our  arrival  I  tbnnd  a  ditlicnlty  in  getting  fooJ,  but  at  last 
procured  sufficient  for  that  night.  A*  usual,  my  blankets  were 
pnt  down  under  the  nearest  tree,  of  which  two  or  three  are 
generally  left  standing  in  each  kraal,  and  I  slept  as  only  weary 
men  can  sleep.  On  awjikening  next  morning  what  was  my 
dismay  to  iind  that  all  my  bearers  had  deserted,  leaving  me  still 
two  days*  journey  from  **  Manjobo's,"  the  place  agreed  upon. 
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^H  T  had  paM  these  men  my  liist  salempore  nnd  large  bine  bends, 
^B  the  remainder  of  my  goods  being  almost  worthless,  consisting  of 
five  blankets  and  some  40  lbs.  weight  of  small  beads  and  files. 
I  tried  to  hire  men,  but  could  not ;  and  the  owner  of  the  kraal 
refused  to  take  charge  of  my  things,  nntil  on  my  saying  at  last 
that  I  would  leave  tht'm  whether  he  would  or  no,  he  agreed  to 
keep  tliera  for  a  day  or  two  until  1  could  hire  men  to  return  for 
them.  Luckily,  my  frieud  Macigamana  had  persuaded  one  man  to 
Ht«y,  so  that  with  the  hf*ip  of  his  two  smail  sons,  the  man,  ami  my 
own  servant,  I  was  enabled  to  carry  my  Bextant,  horizi^n,  hhuiket, 
cooking-pot.  and  a  few  poods,  l^hat  day  we  pnssed  through  a 
country  where  the  bush  bi»gnn  to  get  stunted  and  8eatt<?red,  and 
slept  at  some  kraals  on  the  Benjane  River,  a  stnall  stagnant 
I  stream  ab(tut  20  miles  in  length;  aud  after  crossiug  this  two 

^K  or  three  times,  the  next  day  I  saw  its  embouchure  into  the 
^B  Bembe,  and  sorm  afterwards  arrived  at  Umharaba's  kraal. 
[  The  chief   Marigamana  stayed  at  a  kraal   (Matonse's)  on  the 

road,  and  did  all  in  his  ]x>wer  to  persuade  me  to  do  likewise,  but 
no  persuiision  would  prevent  my  going  on,  so  that,  although  my 
servant  almast  refused  to  accompany  me  until  I  used  tlirents  of 
dreadful  violciuv,  aud  notwithstundiui^  thttt  I  could  get  no  one 
to  show  me  th«  way,  I  shouldered  what  goods  1  could,  looked 
np  Adam,  and  started  ;  however,  after  walking  about  U\o  hours, 
I  employed  a  man  whom  1  met  to  carry  some  of  my  burden  and 
point  out  the  road  to  Manjol»o*s,  where  we  arrived  about  6 
o'clock  P.M.  I  went  down  to  the  river  aud  had  a  delicious 
bathe,  bought  some  boiled  maize  for  supper,  and  wont  to  bed. 
Next  morning  ^lacigamana  sent  to  ask  me  to  wait  lor  him,  as 
he  was  C4»ming.  I  employed  the  interval  iu  tiiking  observations 
for  longitude  and  variatioiis  of  the  compass,  as  the  day  was  a 
superb  one  witli  both  sun  and  moon  in  view.  About  noon  we 
started  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  after  three  hours'  walk 
came  to  Rlaiijobo's.  passing  on  the  way  signs  of  old  kraals,  like 
*' fairy  rings,"  denoting  that  there  had  been  at  one  time  krauls  at 
this  spot,  about  half-way  between  the  two  kraals  of  Umlmmba 
and  Mrtnjobo.  1  afterwards  ascertained  that  these  kraals  were 
formerly  tlu^  residonce  of  the  late  Chief  Sh(»songaiin,  fatlier  of 
Manicose,  whose  place  is  laid  <lown  in  Halt's  map,  but  incor- 
rectly. 

Manjobo  is  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  this  district. 
Umzeila,  the  Cliii^f^  being  afraid  that  his  precious  life  might  be 
forfeited  by  such  close  proximity  (as  250  miles)  to  the  Arnaswazi, 
lias  removed  himself  some  sixteen  days  further  ofV;  and  naturally 
his  subjects  here,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, display  all  the  churacteristica  of  the  savage,  who  is  only 
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kept  under  decent  control  by  the  imniediftte  ricinity  of  a  strong 
baud,  und  the  fetir  of  severe  punishment.  Thin  Umzeila  is  not 
thti  rightl'ul  heir  to  the  throne,  but  Muwerwa,  his  elder  brother, 
who  first  succeeded  his  father,  Shosonpraan.  After  some  four  or 
five  years,  liowever,  the  people  got  tired  of  tl»e  mild  form  of 
government  he  had  adopted  of  killing  all  the  lueu  unfit,  from 
age  or  otherwise,  for  going  tu  buttle,  and  the  yt»uiig  onesa 
natuntUy  thoiigbt  that  on  IlIs  not  Hudiiii^  any  more  old  be  would 
begin  on  the  young  men.,  and  ns  Uinaeila  had  made  one  or  two 
nearly  succe^ful  attempts  to  dethrone  Mawurwa,  the  nation 
invited  him  to  accept  tbo  throne.  After  ob-stinat©  reHistonce, 
Mawerwa  was  deposed,  and  tied  to  the  Amaswasn  tribe,  who 
rendered  him  assistance  on  three  difl'erent  oceiisiuns  to  regain 
his  throne.  On  the  third  attempt  bo  many  perished  from  thirst 
and  sickness,  that  the  Anifiavvazi  refused  him  any  furtlier  aitl, 
and  he  bus  since  lived  in  the  Amaswazi  country^  resigned  to  his 
fate.  Since  Umzoila  has  assumed  the  chieftainship  there  bas 
been  peace  between  tlie  two  tribes  so  far  tbut  the  men  of  one  do 
not  venture  to  inlrude  on  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  the 
country  on  their  boundaries  is  depopulated  for  about  ibur  days* 
walk. 

On  uiy  arrival  at  Manjobo's  I  heard  that  some  white  men  wer* 
at  the  **  Amunzi  Inhlopi,"  or  white  water,  and  that  they  intcmded 
to  come  to  the  Benibe.  After  trying  in  vain  fur  four  days  to 
persuade  Maiijt>bo  to  give  me  some  men  on  hire  to  return  for 
my  things,  I  went  back  to  find  my  friend  Macigamaua,  and  to 
induce  some  men  to  accompany  me  to  Iiijobo's.  I  found  him  at 
Matouse's  liraal.  My  servant  Adam  herecumjduined  of  lieadaehi*, 
and  fearing  it  was  due  to  fever,  I  allowe^l  bim  to  reujaia,  and  wont 
some  thirty  miles  up  the  river  with  four  men  to  Injobo's.  On 
my  arrival  there  1  heard  that  the  whitw  people  had  renrliod  the 
Bembe  and  were  some  ttiree  hours'  walk  <listant.  Thinkint*  it 
might  be  Mr.  Sanderson,  I  determined  to  go  to  them.  Having 
sent  my  thinrja  on,  I  staittid  for  Umlanjnne's  kraal,  where  these 
men  were,  and  on  my  arrival  found  theia  to  be  Me,8si-s.  Wood, 
and  Duboii*  brothers,  fmm  Natal.  1  was  gltid  of  this,  as  it  w«:?nt 
against  the  grain  to  have  to  share  the  discovery,  which  I  felt 
certain  that  I  should  make,  with  auy  one,  although  I  should  hare 
felt  it  uiy  duty  to  do  so.  They  kindly  gave  me  the  gcx^ds  I 
wanted,  and  1  starte^l  on  my  return.  On  my  arrival  at  i^IatonseV, 
I  found  that  Adam  hud  not  only  paid  the  men  tlotibie  their 
allowance,  but,  jis  on  tln"^  former  oivasion,  had  liolped  himself  to 
goo'ls  itnd  spent  tliem  unnecessarily,  aa  1  had  paid  for  his  food 
during  my  absence.  This  was  beyond  human  endurance;  I 
therefore  thrashed  him,  and  he  ran  away.     As  I  was  obliged  to 
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be  bat^k  at  Umlanjaiie's  within  nine  days  from  starting,  I 
could  not  wait  for  his  return,  so  pure  directions  tliat  he 
should  follow,  and  then  started  alone,  as  I  could  not  hire 
any  bearers,  the  chiefs  being  adver&e  to  my  proceeding,  I 
shouldered  waterproof  sheet,  goods,  ammunition,  gun,  pistol, 
sextant,  ifcc,  and  some  honey  I  had  purcluiiied,  about  45  lbs. 
weight  in  all,  and  started  for  iManjobo's.  In  three  hours  I 
reached  Umhuraba'H,  where  I  rested,  and  after  carrying  this 
burden  aLcfut  two  hours  longer,  I  overtook  a  man  jtrot-eeding  in 
the  same  direction,  who,  for  a  consideration,  consented  to  carry 
part  of  my  load  to  MiLnjobo's,  which  I  reached  an  hour  after- 
wards. As  mv  servant  did  not  come  with  the  goods  deposited 
at  Matonsc's  kraal  that  night,  I  started  early  next  morning, 
leavmg  as  much  as  jiOHsible  beliiud,  notwithstanding  which  I 
suppose  I  carried  some  50  lbs.  weight.  The  country  here  loses 
its  thick  bushy  appearance,  becomes  grassy  and  open,  with  here 
and  there  cuphorbin,  and  a  few  vegetable-ivory  trees,  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  coco-nut  trees.  I  walked  all  that  clay  with 
oidy  honey  for  food,  and  towards  evening  reached  an  immense 
bend  in  the  river,  extending  north-easterly  for  about  six  miles. 
I  therefore  enquired  tlie  way  to  tiie  sea,  and  was  told  tliat  it 
crossed  the  river.  On  hailiuj^  one  of  the  "Dug-outs,"  and  after 
being  kept  waiting  about  four  hours,  I  was  condescendingly 
ferried  aci-oss  in  this  fearfully  ricketty  machine,  half  full  of 
water,  fur  a  few  beada  I  bought  some  sweet  potatoes,  and  that 
night  was  taken  to  the  petty  chief  living  there  to  sleep.  In 
passing  along  the  river  1  was  surprised  at  the  countless  number 
of  croc^iles  infesting  it ;  on  one  little  sandy  island,  some  50  feet 
in  diameter,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifty  Ifti  gt*,  besides  numberless 
small  ones,  and  on  this  account,  althongh  the  river  is  fordable  in 
some  places  with  water  about  4  feet  deep,  canoes  are  used. 
About  four  miles  further  down  is  the  limit  of  the  tidal  rise. 

Next  morning  I  engaged  a  man  to  carry  my  tliiugs  to  the 
Bea,  making  his  Chief  a  present  and  paying  him  in  wivance, 
altliouo:]i  on  starting  I  did  not  feel  raucli  elated  at  having  pro- 
cured tliis  assistance,  for  1  noticed  that  tlie  man  omitted  to  Uike  his 
rug  with  him,  and  I  therefore  knew  I  might  expect  to  be  deserted 
at  any  moment.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile  or  two  he  put 
the  things  down  and  asked  for  more  payment,  and  on  my  refusal 
to  comply  with  his  request,  left  thorn  on  the  ground  and  walked 
off.  I  put  the  best  face  I  could  on  the  matter,  and,  shouldering 
the  whole  of  the  things,  went  on,  trying  to  di-npet  dull  feelings 
and  angr}'  thoughts  by  whistlings  tune,  but  1  am  afraid  it  was  a 
miserable  failure,  I  trudginl  on  tliat  day,  asking  tho  natives  1 
met,  in  the  little  broken  CaUVe  I  could  muster,  if  I  was  going 
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right,  and  was  penerally  annwered,  "  Yes;  that  the  sea  was  three 
days*  walk."  About  two  o'clcK'.k  in  the  day  I  came  to  fioitje  ver^* 
larpe  kraals,  which  J  was  iiiformeil  were  the  Chief*8 — I  was  also 
told  that  he  was  over  the  river,  and  that  I  must  wait  for  the  boat. 
I  waited  for  some  time,  but  -whenever  1  npproarhed  a  l>oat  the 
ierr)Tncn  immediately  pushed  off;  therefore,  seeing"  that  I  waa 
to  be  doiaiued  that  night  on  thin  side,  1  made  an  ellort  to 
continue  my  journey  without  crossinf^  the  river,  but  soon 
returned,  as  the  natives  insisted  that  the  road  to  the  sea  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  buying  food,  as  my  stock  of  goods 
was  low,  and  the  natives,  as  usual,  profited  by  the  occasion  of  a 
lone  white  man  being  in  their  ]X)wer,  not  actually  to  rob  by 
force,  but  to  st-iirve  his  goods  out  of  him.  1  therefore  contented 
myself  with  gome  sweet  potatoes  and  a  i'owl. 

I  held  a  grand  consultation  with  nil  the  councillors,  and  they 
agreed  in  stating  that  1  sliould  sleej)  four  days  on  tho  road 
before  I  rearhed  the  sea.  Consequently,  as  1  had  only  one 
ring  of  }»rasg  wire  left  with  which  tvj  provide  myself  with  food, 
1  fiecided  io  return  next  morning.  Here,  as  also  at  Manjobo's, 
the  natives  were  surprised  at  my  white  face  and  han<is:  "This 
is  a  wliite  man,"  tliey  said,  "  tne  Portuguese  call  themsoives 
white,  but  they  are  red  "  (imbomvu).  I  told  them  my  body 
was  whiter  than  my  face.  "Take  ofV  your  clothes  and  show 
ns,"  said  they.  1  tofd  them  tlmt  white  men  did  not  lake  off 
their  clothes  in  public,  hnt  I  would  kIiow  them  my  chetit,  at 
which  they  were  much  surprised  and  ddiglited,  and  said  my 
skin  was  "very  pretty."  I  infer  itoni  this  that  they  hiui  never 
seen  a  truly  white  man  before,  and  that  thoretore  tho  state* 
meuts  of  certain  Dutch  Boers  and  hunters  of  having  visited 
this  country  are  not  tnie,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
natives  who  had  been  at  Delagou  Bay  and  Inliaml)une,tliey  hod 
never  seen  an  European  before.  Tliey  tuld  ine  it  was  live  days' 
walk  to  Delagoa  Bay,  or  Umvumn,  tts  they  culled  it,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Umkomoguzi  Uiver,  the  Umkomati  of  the  Boers, 
and  ]\Ianhissa,  or  Manicose,  of  tJie  Portuguese.  They  have  still 
another  name  for  the  river  here,  "Meti,"  which  adds  one  more 
to  the  liht,  Lim|>oj>o,  Krokodil.  Ouri,  or  Beuibe ;  and,  us  my 
observations  seem  to  poiiit  out  the  Inliampura  River's  mouth 
ns  the  outlet,  tlie  list  may  be  still  further  iucre-ased.  In  ancient 
geogru]»hy  the  river  is  called  "sSjjirito  Sancto." 

Kext  morning  I  started  on  my  retiini,  accompanied  by  two 
men,  I  suppose  as  guards,  toj^rcvent  my  do'lging  down  the  river, 
and  1  aecinnplished  the  same  journey  down  in  one  day  which 
I  had  tjiken  two  for  im  a  Ibrmer  occasion.    Neither  of  these 
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men  wonlfl  ourry  ft  fiinp;]**  article  for  ine.  I  wns  as  poor  as 
an  "  Umtokazan,"  which  is  hero  a  more  heinous  sin  than  it  is 
(;v<>n  in  EnmiH'.  I  wuh  no  **  Iiikosi."  I  was  not  even  a  rich 
man;  ami  cuuld  they,  the  kingV  nies8en;;ers,  be  expected  to 
carry  things  for  an  **  Unifokazan"  ?  This  was  the  invariable 
reply  when  I  asked  them  to  relieve  me  of  sfune  of  my  load. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  got  to  my  friends  Wo(i«l  and  ]>uhois, 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  my  purpctee  if  one  of  them 
wouKl  not  aoi'ompany  me.  as  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  on 
from  want  of  bearers  and  my  inability  to  i^p^ak  **Zuln,"  the 
liinguage  of  tlio  coiintrv,  iiud  in  conscqneuee  of  tlu^  contempt  and 
suspicion  with  which  tfiey  regarded  a  white  man  Ciirrying  his  own 
things  in  [tursuit  of  an  objf  ct  which  to  them  seemed  so  iibiurd. 
I  heard  frctm  Woo^l  that  McLachhm  and  Ash,  who  hiid  l.ieen  so 
kind  to  me  in  Lej'denburg,  were  about  Ji  hours'  walk  fn^m  the 
river,  trading.  As  all  tho  asstMtance  they  could  give  me  had 
been  rendered,  they  atlvised  that  I  shi'iiM  see  .A[<'LjicJdan 
and  get  his  help.  They  said  also  that  Kohert  Dubois,  haviug 
gone  to  Manjobo's  in  consequence  of  the  re|>orta  I  had 
brought,  would  perhaps,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
language,  obtain  some  information  upon  whirh  I  could  act, 
I  therefore  went  over  to  McLaclilaii,  and  he  advised  me  on 
no  ancount  to  give  up  my  ol)jeet,  thereby  wasting  the  ex|iense, 
trouble,  and  anxiety  to  which  I  hud  l)een  put,  and  he  8aid  that 
he  had  ascertained  that  the  sea  was  only  live  days*  walk  from 
where  we  were,  and  therefore  not  more  than  two  from  whore 
I  had  turned  back.  He  generously  allowed  me  to  hire  two 
of  his  men,  and  as  they  did  not  know  me,  stoixl  security  for 
the  (to  them)  handsome  payment  of  five  blankets  eaeli  for 
the  trip  down  and  back.  He  gave  me  all  the  gijods  I  wanted, 
and  treated  me  with  the  generosity  for  whirh  he  is  weU 
known.  Allow  me  here  to  record  my  thanks  to  liim,  and  also 
to  the  two  Dubois  and  poor  Wood  (whose  death  will  be  men- 
tioned) for  the  kindness  shown  tfi  me  by  them. 

I  returned  tlie  next  morning  to  Undimjaney,  and  henni  from 
Mr.  Edmund  Duboia  that  Manjubo  had  sent  to  enquire  of  my 
whereabcMits,  and,  on  being  told  that  1  was  returning  home- 
wanis,  said,  **  It  is  well."  Unljoia  seemed  to  iut^^rpr^*t  this  into 
a  threat;  but,  after  consulting  McLachlan,  I  <h/termiued  to 
procfr'ed.  After  a  walk  of  about  70  miles,  I  reached  JLtnjobo's 
for  the  third  time,  and  there  found  Messrs.  Robert  Dubois  and 
Ash.  I  consulted  with  I'ubois,  and  got  Jiim  to  inter|H-et  to 
Manjobij  and  Gxj)lain  the  object  of  my  journey ;  but  this  Cliief 
fitili  refuscil  his  iwrmission  to  my  proceeding,  tmd  said  that  if 
1  went  it  would  be  bad  for  me.    Dubois  askSi  what  he  meant. 
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He  said,  "  Oh !  be  will  not  be  killerl ;  but  he  will  be  lost,  and 


ill  hear 


not- 


nore  of  him/*     I  continued  my  journey, 
withsUiuiiiug. 

Near  this  kraal  I  saw  a  large  herd  i)f  about  30  sea-cows, 
I  would  uut  shoot  any,  au  the  Cafiree  who  liad  treated  xue 
80  badly  would  have  reaped  the  benefit.  Dubois  shot  one, 
which  came  to  the  surface  about  8  o'clock,  two  hours  after 
being  kilh'd.  Ho  and  some  30  CaflreH  and  myself  removed 
to  the  river.  Dubois,  having  just  recovered  i'rom  iever,  did  not 
like  going  in,  and  until  I  led  the  way  no  Caffres  would  go  and 
drag  the  sea-cow  out,  for  fear  of  alligators.  After  being 
Blmiueii  into  it,  some  followe<l  me. 

Beyand  Manjobo's  the  country  is  still  open,  and  thickly 
inhabited  near  the  river,  and  on  tlie  few  streams  flowing  into  it. 
The  soil  is  of  the  richest  alluvium,  and  produces  every  variety 
of  "native"  food^  princiiMilly  maize,  sorj^hum,  sweet  j3otutoe8, 
yams,  sugar-cane,  biiuanae,  and  several  varieties  of  beans,  as 
well  as  tobacco  of  a  better  growth,  aud  more  carefully  culti- 
vated than  a  great  deal  I  have  seen  grown  in  Natal  by  KuropeAna^ 
The  leaves  are  cudrmously  largo  and  roimd.  and  the  natives 
understand  the  practice  of  "nipping"  off  the  blossoms  to  give 
greater  strength  to  the  leaves,  and  hand-weed  and  lioe  the 
plants  continually.  I  think  1  omitted  to  mention  that  tlie 
sands  of  the  river  contain  nmnt>er8  of  siuall  while  shells,  about 
as  Ittrge  as  a  "silver  peiiny,"  of  the  cockle  species,  more 
numerous  from  Manjobos  to  Siduda's  than  elsewhere,  I  have 
no  idea  w  hether  these  were  fresh-  or  salt-water  fihelis,  but  from 
the  uniform  level  of  the  country,  and  the  liict  that  1  saw  some- 
what similur  sheila  beyond  the  limit  of  brackish  water,  I  think 
that  either  the  tide  had  at  one  time  ascended  further  up  the 
river,  or  that  the  sea  covered  this  tract  of  country,  and  that 
these  were  marine  shells.  I  also  observed  at  Isingl'ungataue's 
kraal,  in  fresh  water,  a  descriptiou  of  periwinkle  on  pitM?e8  of 
old  tindjer  and  canoes.  I  much  regret  not  havuig  brought 
back  some  of  the  small  '* cockle  shells;"  but  after  having 
collected  specimens,  I  threw  (hem  away,  intending  on  my 
return  journey  to  get  more ;  but  owing  to  anxiety,  starvation, 
exhaustion,  and  fever,  my  thoughts  were  then  more  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  my  life  tlmn  to  the  evidences  of  geological 
form  lit  ions. 

While  I  am  on  the  geological  theme,  though  no  geologist 
myself,  1  think  I  may  venture  to  state  that  the  country  is  of 
recent  formation,  from  the  fact  of  the  shells  roferretl  to  being 
found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surlUce,  and  from  the 
existence  of  newly  formed  sandi^tone  like  that  found  on   the 
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"Bluff"  nt  Port  Nalnl  on  the  8(»ft-ahorc,  and  at  Umlmnibft's.  I 
ohs(*rve(l  that  this  stone  getierally  presented  a  flat  siiHnce  full 
of  boles  and  depressions,  and  that  although  hard,  it  was  rotten 
and  porous. 

With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  country  higher  up 
and  aIon<^  the  course  of  the  Lipahile  or  Oliphaut's  Kiver,  I 
lliink  it  may  be  referred  to  an  older  formation,  a«  amygdaloid, 
quartzose  rock,  and  ironstone,  present  themselves  above  the 
ground,  more  especially  about  the  8oro^obiti  River. 

I  think  at  one  time  the  ocean  must  have  covered  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  generally  sandy  nature  of  the  surface,  and 
the  worn  appearance  of  some  of  the  rocks ;  but  I  also  remarked 
that  the  ironstone  hod  Ix^en  little  afiocted  by  anything  except 
what  might  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  causes. 

To  return  to  my  weary  journey.  I  arrived  at  Siduda'n  kraal 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  day.  He  kept  me  waiting  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  bt^fore  he  condescended  to  appear.  His  first 
woi'ds  were,  "  I  am  a  Chief,  I  am  the  Great  Chief  Siduda,  a  Bon- 
guni  (direct  descendant  from  the  Zulus),  I  speak  only  through 
presents"  (harkerle).  This  was  not  a  pleasant  reception,  and 
his  subrte»]uent  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  it.  I  gave  him  a 
present,  and  explained  my  object  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as 
neither  of  the  men  I  got  from  3IcLachlan  could  understand 
English,  or  much  of  my  indifferent  Zulu,  as  they  were  either 
of  Manjaje's  or  TTnijaje's  tribe.  The  Chief  himself  8p*>ke  pure 
Zulu,  which  enabled  me  to  understand  and  explain  things  after 
&  fashion.  I  told  him  that  Ash  wanted  to  buy  ivory,  and  that 
if  he  sent  for  him  with  a  note  from  me  he  would  come.  He 
replied,  "Yes,  that  was  a  good  proposition;  that  my  two  men 
must  go  with  a  note,  and  I  muBt  remain  until  they  returned, 
and  that  he  would  send  a  messenger  to  Manjobo  to  see  why 
I  had  no  one  from  him."  Now,  knowing  that  Manjobo  was 
against  ray  going  on,  I  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  get  to  the 
sea  before  he  could  be  communicated  with,  as  1  knew  my  fate  if 
he  once  heard  that  I  was  determined  to  go  on.  I  therefore 
replied  that  it  was  impossible,  because,  if  km  came,  1  wished  to 
shoot  hippopotami  (imvubu)  with  him,  and  that  I  could  not  do 
80  if  I  had  to  go  to  the  sea  then.  Siduda  insiated  on  liis  pro- 
posal; I  at  ouce  started,  but  my  two  men  refused  to  follow. 
1,  therefore,  was  once  again  alone,  without  bearers  or  instru- 
ments, and  with  Ijut  few  gtKxls ;  but  with  ii  stout  heart  T  8t»t  out, 
I  was  followed  by  about  fifty  natives,  who  jxiked  sticks  in  my 
face,  and  otherwise  tried  to  tinder  me:  at  last  one  caught  hold 
of  my  gun,  which  was  on  my  shoulder;  I  could  not  shoilon  my 
grip  soon  euough  to  <leal  a  blow,  as  the  "  swarm  "  was  rapidly 
closing  on  me,  I  therefore  drew  my  revolver,  which  I  had  before 
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luckily  explained  to  them  as  having  five  men's  Lvea  at  its  df« 
posal.  On  its  nppejirance  they  left  my  gun  and  kept  their  dis- 
tance, and,  soon  ai'ter,  went  away ;  but  I  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  I  was  again  followed,  and  told  that  Siduda  would  give  me 
a  man  to  go  to  the  sea  if  1  would  return.  I  therefore  made 
them  go  in  front  and  did  so.  Luckily  1  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
their  movements,  for,  as  the  path  led  through  a  feuL-e  of  reeds, 
I  observed  them,  through  the  chinks  here  and  there,  clustered 
and  stooping  behind  it  ready  to  pounce  on  me.  Seeing  thie,  I 
passed  through  another  opening  some  ten  yards  Ixihind  them, 
and,  until  I  turned  and  laughed  at  them,  they  were  unaware  of 
my  whereabouts,  but  as  intent  as  ever,  with  their  bands  all  ready 
for  a  pounce.  They  all  came  away  like  dogs  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  old  lueu 
and  councillors  assembled  under  a  tree  hard  by.  I  was  request«»il 
to  sit  down  amidst  the  throng,  but  I  asked  that  all  might  sit  in 
front  of  me,  as  I  had  already  experienced  their  attentions :  this 
was  received  with  laughter.  I  was  then  shown  the  man  who 
was  to  go  with  me;  but,  knowing  their  lying  propensities,  I 
scarcely  looked  at  him,  beyond  seeing  that  he  was  a  coimcillor, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  serve  as  a  guide.  My  two  meii,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  started  homewards,  were  sent  for ;  but  onlv 
one  was  brought  bitck,  almost  by  forre,  and  the  other  was  consider- 
ably expedited  iu  his  retreat,  I  imagined  that  these  men  iiad 
been  persuaded  to  run  away,  and  that  the  one  was  made  to 
return.  I  therefore  told  the  Chief  that  Anh  would  not  come 
unless  1  wrote,  and  that  the  nuiaway  would  only  bo  punislunl 
for  his  cowardly  and  tresioherons  conduct  by  his  master.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  my  servant  should  go,  together  with  a 
messi'iiger  from  him,  and  tiiat  I  nliould  bo  8uj)i)]ietf  with  a  maa 
to  accompany  me  to  the  sea.  I  therefore  wrote  the  note,  and 
next  mortiing  I  went  one  way,  and  my  servant  another;  and  I 
was  tlius  a^iiiu  without  any  one  accountable  for  my  safetv. 
But  little  did  I  cate  ^sheu  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
of  my  journey  burst  upon  my  view,  through  an  opening 
between  two  sand-hills,  looking  like  caps  uf  snow  in  the 
distanct^.  Between  tlioso  liiils  ran  the  item  bo  River,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  its  mouth.  1  felt  cupable  of  under- 
going anything  at  that  moment,  forgetting  the  solitude, 
sickness,  and  despair  1  had  suffered;  forgetting  that  1  was 
at  the  mercy  of  savages,  and  that  I  had  to  walk  (iOO  mih^ 
before  I  fliuuld  a^rain  behold  "  home,  sweet  home."  Those 
only  who  have  t^uffered  the  same  hardships  can  appreciate  that 
yearning  for  civilised  society,  and  that  dread  of  passing  again 
through  the  trials  and  dangers  I  had  experienceil.  1  slept  at 
Isiuiu[igatane's  kraal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  and 
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recrofised  again  next  morning.  After  goin^  alonpr  the  bank, 
and  passing  throufrli  part  of  the  "  fen  "  I  hud  waded  through  for 
four  nours  on  tlie  previous  day,  I  crossed  three  small  streams, 
loft  the  immediate  hank  of  the  river,  and  bef^an  to  ascend  the 
Uratshan-t>]iaii  IiIHh,  to  avoid  a  larjjje  uiarsU  whi'-h  is  impass- 
able, and  wlik'h  stretches  from  this  point  to  the  Iiills  bordering 
the  sea,  and  on  each  side  of  the  river  for  about  5  inileB. 

There  m  a  ;rroat  chaii*:*'  in  the  country  liere — fine  grassy  hills 
dotted  with  clumps  of  bush,  and  views  of  the  sea-range  in  the  dis- 
tftuce,  diaplayiti^'  the  bare  sand  in  pLices,  make  their  appearance. 
Thesoilof  tUe-se  hills  is  red,  and  is  much  like  the  soil  of  some  of 
the  cofTt'e-lanil  at  Natal,  on  the  coast*  I  observed  in  the  valleys 
below  small,  clear,  fresh-water  lakes,  and  here  and  there  a  marsh, 
with  papyrus-rush  rearing  its  fine  hairy  head  to  a  height  of 
20  feet,  from  stems  as  large  as  my  arm.  To  the  right  was  the 
marsh  I  was  skirting,  stretching  for  about  five  miles  to  the  river 
and  beyond  to  some  hills,  under  which  flowed  the  luculuzaue 
River,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Bembe  witliiu  some 
three  miles  of  the  sea.  I  ascended  a  rise,  and  the  C'liflVe  said 
"There  is  the  sea"  ("Nantsi  Luanhla").  I  then  piissed  through 
thick  bush,  wliich  borders  the  coast,  and  arrived  at  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Aa  it  was  only  about  4'30  p.m..  I  wished  to  go  at  onc€  along 
the  beach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whieh  I  Judged  was  about 
eight  miles  to  the  southwards;  but  my  bearer  and  guide  would 
not  accompany  me  ;  1  therefore  told  him  to  avvait  my  return,  and 
I  started  alone.  I  did  not  get  along  very  fast  owing  to  the  steeu- 
•01668  of  the  bearh,  which  left  little  hard  sand.  About  six  o'clock, 
seeing  a  path  through  the  bush.  I  climbed  up,  hoping  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  country,  but  1  found  it  only  led  to  some  temp<:)rary 
fishing-huts,  and,  seeing;  evidences  of  habitation,  I  iletcrmined 
to  stop  there  for  the  night.  I  tried  to  pynetrute  further,  but 
found  it  impossible  from  the  density  of  the  scrub.  The  Caflres 
returned  meanwliUe  with  some  water  they  had  got  at  the 
lakes  referred  to,  and  also  with  shell-fish  which  they  had 
collected,  consisting  of  "sea-eggs,"  mussels,  and  some  other 
species,  Tht*y  gave  me  water,  and,  in  return,  I  gave  them  some 
** stumped"  maize  (U'parsulrt),  and  we  llu-ee  nuide  our  frugal 
supper  uff  tlu>  shell-fish,  ruasted  on  the  cjubors,  and  the  *'  maize," 
with  "Adam's  ale/'  which  had  been  my  driuk  for  the  last  few 
months. 

Next  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  got  under  weigli,  and  waliied 
for  nearly  three  hours  without  reaching  the  river,  and,  seeing 
some  natives  coming  down  to  the  beach  in  the  distance,  1 
beckoned  them  to  approach.  On  their  arrival  1  asked  where 
the  "Bombo"  was.     Ihcy  said  '* There" — pointing  a  mile  or  so 
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on.  I  certainly  paw  a  faint  black  line,  but  wa«  so  convinced  that 
the  river  conlti  not,  enter  the  sea  in  so  in«ignifirant  a  manner 
tliat  I  employed  one  to  show  it  to  me ;  lie  wont  about  5(X)  yards 
on  to  a  HTnall  rise  of  sand  amidst  the  surrounding  waste,  ajid 
pointed  out  the  lagoon  and  mouth  of  the  river,  wJiich  was  now 
plainly  before  me.  He  then  turned  back  and  left.  A  few  mo- 
menta alter,  I  stood  gazing  on  tlie  long-sought  mouth  of  the 
Limpopo  or  Bern  be  River. 

The  thought  crossed  me.  Is  it  worth  while  **to  have  gone 
through  so  much  to  get  so  little  *'  ?  A  stream  of  alK>ut  300  yards 
wide  (at  full  tide)  flowed  into  the  ocean»  and  although  it  was  not 
rough  inshore,  I  noticed  the  sea  breaking  some  thiee  miles  oat, 
not  in  one  "  roller"  as  on  a  bar,  but  in  a  succession  of  small 
"  breakers/'  until  it  readied  the  shore,  thereby,  I  think,  demon- 
strating, that  though  no  marked  sand-bar  existed,  there  was  great 
Bhftll(j\\'ne38  of  water  outwards  for  about  three  miles.  Whether 
or  not  channels  exist  through  this  sand,  1  am  unable  to  judge, 
having  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  1  waited  until 
noon  tor  observations. 

As  the  natural  horizon  was  concealed  to  the  northwards  by  land^ 
and  as,  already  mentioned,  the  loss  of  my  mercury  j^reventcd  me 
from  using  an  artificial  one,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  back  observa- 
tion for  latitude,  and  was  prevcnti-d  altogether  from  getting  the 
longitude.  As  the  coast-line  has  been  pretty  accurately  laid 
down  by  abler  han^ls  than  mine,  and  with  better  appliances  than 
I  could  have  used,  I  dit  nnt  so  much  regret  this ;  having  settled 
satisfactorily  the  latitude  by  a  "reduction  to  the  meridian'' 
and  a  "  meridian  altitude,"  I  found  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Limpopo  Jiiver  is  situate  on  the  eastern  c<»ast  of  Africa  in  lat. 
25°  15'  OU"  8.,  according  to  a  meridinn  iiltitude  (or  by  a  reduction 
to  the  meridian — an  approximate  method — 2o  15  20"  s.),  and 
in  about  33°  4*/  of  E.  long. 

The  shore  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  is  a  flat  of  looee 
sand,  evidently  overflowed  by  the  river  occasionally  in  summer, 
and  perhaps  by  the  Kea  at  spring-tides.  More  to  the  north,  np 
the  coast,  high  sand-dnnes,  in  some  places  clothed  with  semo 
almost  to  the  summit,  but  in  others  m  their  nakeil  drearinesB^ 
appear.  The  sandy  ritlgeH  and  bare  patches  give  the  appearance 
01  snow  when  seen  at  a  distance  inland.  Tljpre  is  a  lagoon, 
about  one  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long,  and  a  channel,  about 
100  yards  long,  connects  it  with  the  (x;ean.  I  bathed  iu  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  on  account  of  croco*liles  and  the  feeling 
that  if  I  was  lost  no  account  could  be  given  of  \ny  expedition, 
as  I  was  alone,  I  refrained  from  going  further  tlian  where  the 
water  reached  my  chin ;  this  was  about  20  yards  from  the  shore, 
and  at  that  point  there  was  evidently  a  deep  channel,  as  the 
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bottom  shelTcd  so  sharply  that  I  could  hardly  stand.  This  waa 
at  low  tide ;  and  I  much  regretted  not  \m\\g  able  to  sf-e  the 
place  at  high  water.  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  found  my 
man  awaiting  me ;  I  slept  on  the  shore  that  night,  and  maae 
Isingfungatane'a  kraal  next  day.  This  kraal  being  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  I  waa  obliged  to  cross,  and  as  it 
was  raining,  no  Caflres  could  he  seen  outside  their  huts,  neither 
could  they  be  brought  to  the  river  by  shouting ;  I  therefore 
told  the  bearer  to  swim  across  for  the  boat^  but  he  refnsed, 
and  said,  "There  are  crocodiles,  who  bite  men."  I  then  jumped 
in  and  swam  across,  as  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to  have 
remained  in  wet  things  all  night. 

I  found  the  river  far  out  of  my  depth  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  until  then  was  unaware  of  the  weak  state  I  was 
in;  1  could  hardly  reach  the  opposite  shore,  though  the  dis- 
tance was  only  about  3<J0  yards.  My  clothes  were  half-dried 
during  the  night,  and  I  reached  Siduda's  next  day.  Here  I 
found  my  servant,  who  had  been  with  the  messenger  with  the 
note  for  Ash.  He  had  returned  before  my  messenger  got  to 
MunjoboV,  and  therefore  he  had  not  seen  him.  I  then  wi8he<l 
to  start,  but  the  maa  who  took  me  to  the  sea  insisted  upon 
more  pa_\*ment  than  that  wliich  had  been  agreed  to  and 
already  given  before  my  start;  I  relnsed  and  trieil  to  force 
my  way,  but  found  that  the  natives  behaved  in  the  most 
insulting  manner,  poking  sticks  in  my  face  and  beating  my 
servant.  I  therefore  returned  to  the  Chief,  and  asked  what  he 
meant  by  allowing  such  behaviour;  he  only  laughed,  and  told 
me  to  pay  ttte  man  again.  I  explained  how  impossible  this  was, 
as  I  had  only  one  ring  of  wire  and  some  honey  to  provide  myself 
with  food  for  the  four  days*  journey  which  I  must  make  before  I 
coaild  reach  ray  friends :  he  still  said  that  T  must  pay.  One  of  his 
councillors  asked  to  look  at  the  wire.  Knowing  that  he  would 
keep  it,  I  refused  to  give  it ;  but  on  his  promising  to  return  it,  I 
let  him  have  it,  but  could  not  get  it  btick  again.  I  felt  much 
inclined  to  hit  him  between  the  eyes,  which  were  temptingly 
placed  within  a  very  convenient  distance  for  sncli  a  purpose  ;  but 
as  this  would  have  been  the  signal  for  my  instant  destruction,  I 
"  stayed  my  hand"  and  made  another  attempt  to  start,  but  was 
again  detained  and  had  at  last  to  abandon  my  large  pot  of  honey, 
of  which  I  had  already  given  them  half.  This  appeared  to 
appease  their  Ihirst  for  plunder,  as  nothing  else  was  left  for  them. 
Before  I  gave  the  honey  they  were  getting  very  excited,  and  had 
caught  hold  of  my  gun  once  or  twice ;  but  on  my  presenting  my 
revolver  they  reliuquishod  their  hold,  I  was  afraid  every  mo- 
ment that  some  adventurous  spirit  might  be  tempted  to  strike 
me  with  a  stick,  which  would  have  necessitated  my  shooting  him, 
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to  prevent  the  signal  being  acted  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  j 
I  slept  at  a  kraal  some  three  bourd*  wallc  further  up  the  river, fl 
which  nmrkM  the  place  of  the  furthest  extent  of  tlie  tidal  rise.      V 

I  bad  made  a  present  to  the  owner  of  this  kraal  on  my  first 
journey,  and  now  begged  that  he  would  give  me  some  food.     For 
a  long  time  he  said  there  was  not  any ;  but  on  my  Baying  to  him 
Uuvt  1  saw  some  (xtts,  contaijiing  sweet  potatoes,  and  otbtrs,  witli 
lids  on,  on  the  Kre,  but  that  I  supposed  they  were  only  sticks  for 
niuti  (medicine),  and  so  on,  in  a  chaffy  way,  at  last  he  was 
shamed  into  sending  some  "  stamped"  maize,  though  not  nearlj 
enoutrh  for  one  small  ap{^)etite,  much  le^s  for  my  servant  and 
myself.     Happening  to  have  a  blue  handkerchief,  it  supplied 
one  feed  for  the  next  two  and  a  lialf  liayii*  walk,  during  which  I 
suffered  tlio  most  frightful  headache  that  I  have  ever  experienced^ 
— the  first  decided  token  of  fever.     I  arrived  at  Unilaujaue'a  ou  V 
the  evening  of  the  ninth   day  from   my  start  from  Maujobo's, 
having  walked  140  miles  at  least,  and  on  two  successive  days 
for  eleven  hours  each  day  without  stopping.     Deducting  thr 
days  fi'om  this  time  for  compulsory  delays,  I  sliil  had  aii  day 
walking,  in  a  state  of  high  fever. 

My  friends  were  gone — McLacldan  to  the  south-west   and 
Dubois  to  the  south-east.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  follow    « 
as  rapidly  us  possible,  and  as  Dubois  was  the  nearer  and   th^| 
natives  seemea  to  know  more  about  him,  1   followed    ou   his™ 
track,   though   my  large  gun,   clothes,   and   artificial   horizon 
were  with  McLachJau.     I  afterwards  n*^retted    not   followin 
McLachlan ;  but  at  the  time  I  knew  not  whether  the  man  wh 
had  deserted  with  my  horizon  Iiad  gone  back  to  bis  master, 
account  of  the  want  fif  goods  wherewith  to  buy  food  I  could  n 
follow  him,  and  a^  Dubois  had  left  messages  to  the  effect  that 
what  I  promised  in  his  name  would  be  paid,  I  was  enabled  to 
follow  his  track  with  gi-eater  ease.     1  stayeti  a  day  at  Umlau- 
jane's,  as  I  felt  utterly  incapable  of  procee<ling  with  this  fearful 
headache,  but  started  next  day,  and  un  the  succivding  morning 
arrived  at  Umcbabele's  kraal,  where  I  found  Dubois*  jxirty 

Mr,  Jonathan  and  Edmund  Dubois  were  in  a  state  of 
fever,  had  their  beads  wrapjied  in  wet  clothes,  and  were  inca 
of  the  slightest  exertion.  Five  CaiFrea  were  ako  in  the  same 
condition.  About  an  hour  after  my  arrival  Mr.  Kobert  Dubois 
returned,  also  suffering  severely  from  the  effects  of  ihe  charge 
of  a  bitffaloj  which  had  knocked  him  down,  split  all  the  flesh 
off  bis  thumb,  and  so  damaged  his  ribs  that  for  a  month  after- 
wards be  was  almost  helpless. 

One  of  the  native  hunters  had  wounded  a  buffalo,  which  ho 
was  afraid  to  follow.  Dubois,  therefore,  took  up  the  trail ;  an 
unarmed  Caflre  accompanied  him.     This  man  saw  the  buii'olo  in 
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a  bush,  and  tried  to  point  him  out  to  Dnboie,  who  was  however 
unahle  to  see  him  ;  tliey,  tlterefore,  moved  round  the  Lush,  and  the 
bnffiilo  chiirgetl,  beforo  Dubois,  who  was  still  weak  from  fever. 
couhl  rai^e  hiB  gun;  the  brute  knocked  liim  over  and  began 
pommellinfT  him  with  his  muzzle  and  kneadinj,^  him  with  nis 
tneea.  Dubois  raised  his  pun,  whilst  lying  in  this  position,  and 
tried  to  slioot,  but  found  lhp,  hammer  of  it  gone;  he  then  tried 
to  get  his  knife  in  order  to  strike  the  cap,  but  the  buffalo's  knee 
being  on  bis  side,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  native,  who  had  meanwhile  been  ensconced  in  a  tree,  came 
galhintly  (for  a  native)  to  the  rescue,  ai»d  with  an  assi^.gai  stabbed 
the  buffalo,  and  saidj  "That's  my  game!"  the  animal  then  left 
Dubois  to  chose  the  Caffre.  At  this  critical  moment  the  black 
hunter,  who  had  originally  woundi^d  the  beast,  appeared:  the 
other  native  then  ran  to  him,  took  his  gun  and  shot  the  buffalo, 
as  it  was  again  charging  Dubois.  It  now  appeared  to  me  as  if  I 
had  got  ''out of  the  trying-pan  into  the  fire;  "  three  men  out  nf 
the  four  were  incapable  of  helping  tliemselves,  and  the  fourth, 
myself,  alrejidy  attacked  by  IVyor — all  tho  bearers  and  hunters 
being  in  a  like  helpless  caudition.  I  told  Wood  that  I  feared 
1  might  lie  an  incumbrance  to  them ;  but  he  said,  "N<jt  to  me, 
for  I  shall  die  h^rc!"  little  thinkiiiir,  f>oor  fellow  I  that  although 
he  would  recovrr  from  his  present  attack  of  fever,  ho  would  die 
so  soon  aftiTwards.  la  this  jx^stileutial  spot  we  remained  for  a 
week,  and  then  crawlefl  on  some  four  miles,  being  the  utmost 
distance  tho  weaker  of  the  party  were  able  to  accomplish* 

The  next  day  we  could  only  go  six  miles  to  some  kraiiln,  where 
we  stayed  about  four  days.  The  country  biuce  leaving  the 
Limpopo  was  of  the  usual  flat  character,  covered  with  bush. 
Jt  havHig  recently  rained,  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  lay  iu  clear  pools  on  the  surface,  and  the  streams  were 
now  running.  Tho  soil,  being  •generally  composed  of  coarse 
gravel,  did  not  appear  to  be  unheal  thy  :  but  1  conclude  that 
the  unhealthiiiesa  of  the  summer  months  must  be  attributed  to 
the  exhalation  of  the  tkhjIs  of  water  which  remain  Jrom  the 
wet  season,  tlie  country^  being  nearly  a  dead  level.  It  is  sparsely 
inhabited  by  natives,  who  appear  to  sufl'er  little  from  fever. 

After  this  rest  we  managed  to  make  in  two  days  a  distance  of 
20  miles  reaching  other  kraals,  where  we  stayed  live  days,  imable 
to  move  from  weukness-  The  Catires,  as  UMjal,  were  font  to  hunt, 
and,  as  I  was  the  only  one  able  to  move,  I  went  with  them,  but 
found  that  I  had  over-estimnted  my  strength,  and  soon  turned 
back,  though  even  at  that  distance,  some  four  miles  from  the 
kraals,  I  saw  elands,  giraffes,  brindled  gnu,  zebras,  and  impalas, 
and  my  guide  went  off  on  the  spoor  of  some  buffaloes,  one  of 
which   he   shot.     1   had   hardly   got  back   when   the   Coffrcs 
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reported  that  two  or  three  lions  had  beeu  seen,  and  that  ow 
which  was  feeding  upon  a  gnu  was  not  far  off.  I  shouldered 
my  gun,  and  was  joined  by  a  host  of  Caffres,  \\ho  made  such  a 
noise  that  few  lions,  I  should  think,  wonid  have  faced  thcnm ; 
but  the  clamour  grew  "buialler  by  degrees  and  beautilully  less," 
the  nearer  we  ap]>roached  to  the  "  king  of  beasts,"  and  on 
arriving  within  500  yards,  they  ail  drew  up  in  a  line,  and  I  at 
last  got  to  the  front,  which  I  was  prevented  from  doing  l>efore, 
from  my  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  gang.  I  had  not  ad- 
vanced more  than  20  yards,  when  an  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
fox-hound,  sprang  up  and  made  off,  tail  on  end,  and  at  a  pace 
which  defied  pursuit.  This  wn>i  a  "live  lion."  Ill  as  I  was,  1  threw 
mysijlf  on  the  ground  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  culled  to 
the  CaflVes  to  '*  Catch  him  alive,  OJ  "  They  set  up  a  yell,  which 
sent  him  whining  with  fright,  and  lent  wings  to  bis  tlighi.  This 
was  my  first  and  last  lioii-lnint,  (hough  there  are  ])lentv  of  liona 
in  the  ecuuir)',  as  we  heard  them  frequently,  and  the  Cafiree 
saw  many. 

We  statted  then  for  the  Sabi  Eiver,  distant  about  5  hours* 
journey.    Skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bomha  Hilts,  which 
we  had  struck  I  he  previous  day,  and  sleejjing  out  one  night,  we 
camccr  the  Sabi  Kiver,   Poor\Vood  bad  all  along  been  verj'  ill 
and  weak,  and  on  arriving  at  this  point  declared  his  inability 
to  procecil  inrther.     Cuilres  were  pent  n-head,  to  bring  men  to 
carry  him,  at  all  events,  to  an  inliabiled  country,  which  this 
was  not,  the   nenrest  krunls   being   those   by  which  we 
slept  the  previnng  night.     This  being  the  bouudary  between  the 
Amaswazi   and  Umzrila's  people,  no  liearers  could  bo  procured 
from  behind.     We  encamped  under  a  large  tree  on  the  banks  J 
of  Jhe  river,  and  poor  Wood  bathed  with  me  tliat  afterDOon  forfl 
the  last  time.     The  fever  having  left  the  party,  we  were  only^ 
suffering  from  weakness,  and  although  Wood  was  the  weakest, 
we  had  iioT>e8  of  his  recovery  ;  but  the  disease  took  a  fresh  form, 
with  wliich  exhaused  nature  was  no  longer  able  to  contend,  and 
he  gradually  8unk,  his  latter  moments   being  happily  ptissed 
in  a  state   of  insensibility,  having  previously  dictated  a  note^ 
for  his  only   brother,  to  whom  he   bequeathed  his  property. ■ 
Poor  fellow,  be  was  an  educated  and  amiallo  gentleman,  who 
had  come  to  this  pestilential  place,  more  with  an  idea  of  pleasure 
than  of  profit.     1  I'elt  his  loss  severely,  as,  from   my  greater 
strenglli,   1  hud  been  his  constant  companion.     On  the   first 
attack  he  had  sptiken  of  his  death,  but  neither  of  us  expected 
that  it  would  occur  on  this  second  attack  so  soon  or  so  sud- 
denly. We  buried  him  undera  largo  tree  by  the  bank  of  the  river ; 
other  travellers,  jitrhajis,  may  some  day  s^e  the  heap  of  stones, 
which  here  marks  the  grave  of  another  victim  to  that  restless 
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spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
'  nation.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  digging  the 
grave,  all  the  implenieuts  available  beiugaCaffre  pieic  without  a 
handle,  and  a  tin  dish :  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  onr  state  of  debility, 
we  inanHged  to  excavate  a  pit  about  5  feet  deep,  wherein  he  was 
ii  laid,  and  the  beautiful  funeral  service  of  the  Cliurch  of  England 
[  was  read;  ao  impressive  at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  to  those 
^n  who  were  themselves  in  the  valley  of  tho  **  shadow  of  death," 
^H  and  doubtful  whether  even  such  sepulture  as  this  might  be 
^H  accorded  to  them.  During  this  melancholy  scene  a  Hre  was 
^H  raging  in  the  trees  around,  wtiich  had  been  kindled  by  oiir 
^H  Gafifres  to  procure  some  honey,  and  the  trees  fell  so  closely 
j^^  about  ns  as  nearly  to  destroy  our  few  remaining  thingH. 

We  started  on  the  march  soon  after  we  had  buried  Wood. 
Edmund  Dubois  being  scarcely  able  to  drag  himself  along,  and 
I  being  in  but  little  better  plight,  we  were  not  able  to  make 
much  way.  Wo  had  also  chronic  dysentery,  caused  by  exposure 
to  a  scorching  eun,  over-exertion  on  foot  by  day,  and  heavy 
dews  without  shelter  by  night,  and  by  the  bad  and  scanty  food 
obtainable,  consisting  sometimes  wholly  of  vegetable  and  other 
times  of  animal  diet;  stinking  maize  or  bad  meat,  accordingly 
as  we  were,  or  were  not,  near  to  kraals. 

The  next  day  it  rained  incessantly,  and  we  were  glad,  on 
reaching  the  Umgweni  liiver,  to  get  into  some  deserted  huts, 
^  ^   BO  as   to    divest   ourselves   of   our  soaked   garments,  and  dry 
■■  them  as  best  we  might;  meanwhile,  wrapping  ourselves  up,  by 
IP  '  vay  of  change,  in  our  wet  blankets.     Being  short  of  meat  we 
determined  to  remain  here  a  day  to  shoot  some  ;  the  Caffres  shot 
^_  two  buffaloes.     This  river  is  about  tiie  same  size  as  the  Sabi, 
^*  both  having  a  good  flow  of  water  in  this  the  dry  season,  ford- 
able  in  most  places,  and  broken  by  falls  and  rapitis. 

The  Sabi  Kiver  passes  through  the  Bomba  Hills,  and  joins 
the  Uml^omagazi,  or  Umkomati  Kivor  on  the  eadern  side,  but 
the  Umgweni  Kiver  joiua  the  Umkomogazi  on  this  {the 
western)  side,  about  four  miles  down  from  this  point,  aiid  imme- 
diately at  the  junction  escapes  through  the  range ;  a  river 
further  to  the  sonth,  the  Umlumazi,  also  falls  into  the  Umko- 
mogazi, on  this  side  of  the  Bomba.  Afterwards  we  crossed  the 
Umkomogazi  it-self.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  reliable  informa- 
tion ever  fui-nJshed  with  regard  to  these  rivers,  the  latitude  of 
which  I  much  regretted  being  unable  to  lay  down,  owing  to  the 
flight  of  the  Cafl're  with  my  artificial  horizon.  I  tried  all  sorts 
of  substitutes,  but  the  breeze  was  always  too  strong  for  a  suc- 
cessful set  The  country  begins  to  have  here  a  more  broken 
appearance,  especially  to  tlie  westward,  where  hill  may  be  seen 
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beetling  orer  hill,  until  lost  in  tlie  fatBt  blue  outline  of  the 
Drakenber^en;  immediately  along  the  eastern  side  runs  the 
"Bomba,"  which  shuts  out  further  view.  I  believe  this  country 
is  held  to  be  comparatively  healthy,  and,  from  the  good  drainage 
it  poGseases,  I  should  think  that  the  fever,  when  experienced, 
would  take  a  very  mild  form. 

The  rxfxt  day  we  reached  the  Umlumazi  River,  and  at  once 
set  the  Cailres  to  work  to  shoot  hippopotami;  three  were  soon 
bagged  out  of  a  large  herd  of  twenty.  Having  our  minds 
set  at  ease  by  this  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  meat  that  "  Wild 
Africa"  affords,  we  determined  to  remain  one  day,  to  have  a  "blow 
out "  and  recruit  our  exhausted  enerpfies.  On  the  first  ap|>ear- 
anco  of  one  of  the  dead  hippo[K)tami  on  the  water,  the  CaflVes 
refused  to  go  in  after  it.  I  wistied  to  do  so,  but  Dubois  advised 
me  not,  on  account  of  the  rest  of  the  herd,  which  were  "  blowing  " 
round  about  it ;  we  therefore  made  a  small  raft^  and  with  my 
legs  dangling  in  the  water  on  each  side,  I  paddled  into  the 
stream.  But  the  **  river-horse  "  had  floated  off  a  shoal,  and  was 
now  fast  going  down-stream;  I  therefore  deserted  the  raft  and 
swam  after  the  animal ;  it  eame  to  the  shore.  After  takings  u 
much  meat  us  we  required,  a  great  deal  was  left  on  the  rocks ; 
next  morning  not  a  bone  of  this  was  to  be  seen,  crocodiles  having 
seized  the  whole  during  the  nin^ht.  Little  did  I  dream  of  their 
existence  when  I  was  disporting  in  the  water  the  day  before. 
It  was  80  aggravating  to  be  in  a  game  country  and  have  no 
shooting,  that  1  determined  to  try  for  a  sea-cow,  but  after  three 
shots,  causing  me  such  pain  each  time  that  I  nearly  streamed,  I 
gave  it  up  and  went  to  bed  with  a  racking  headache.  The 
rain  poured  down  unceasingly  all  night,  and  again  saturated 
our  clothes,  which  were  not  yet  recovered  from  the  previons 
day's  soaking. 

The  day  after  this  we  left,  and  got  to  the  first  kraals  of  the  A  mas- 
wazi;  there  being  no  inhabitants  between  the  kraals  m^utioned 
further  back,  across  the  tiabi  Kiver,  and  these,  owing  to  the     " 
constant  war  between  the  Amaswazi  and  Umzeila,  the  cause  of  fl 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to.     We  were  glad  to  purchase™ 
some  "buswa,"  or  millet-meal  and  maize,  as  it  was  about  five 
days  since  I  had  tasted  farinaceous  food,  and  I  was  suffering 
from  dysentery,  which  I  attributed  to  tlie  meat  diet  and  "  coffee^* 
maile  from  *'  burnt-maize,"     I  therefore  gave  up  drinking  this 
stuff,  and  imagined  that  I  should  get  rid  of  my  disease,  but 
found  that  unvarying  diet  of  either  kind  had  the  same   bad 
effect.     The  natives  had  no  cattle,  and  no  game  was  here  seen  ;  h 
we  had,  therefore,  now  to  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  ■ 

We  dragged  ourselves   along,   Edmund  Dubois  being    still  " 
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very  wpak,  and  after  one  or  two  days'  march,  whilst  still  at 
some  dLstam^e  from  a  kraal,  hia  strenj^th  failed  him  entirely. 
Two  Caflfres,  hia  hrtfther,  and  niyst^lf,  tlion  carried  him  between 
us.  I  shall  never  for;:et  the  weight  of  one-quarter  of  a  man, 
which  WHS  my  share  of  the  burden.  At  this  time  I  was  so  weak 
tliat  I  oould  not  rarry  my  ;^in,  and,  in  fact,  was  so  ill  that  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  filiould  be  able  to  go  on  the  next  day. 
The  additional  weight  of,  perhaps.  40  lbs.,  and  that  in  the  form 
of  a  man  who  could  not  stiffen  himself  to  allow  of  his  being 
carried  with  ense,  caused  the  perspiration  to  pour  from  our 
already  reeking;  bodies,  and  left  a  sensation  of  horror  ou  the 
mind  which  will  not  be  easily  effaced. 

On  our  arrival  in  this  miserable  plight  at  the  kraal,  we 
determined  to  allow  time  for  Edmund  Dubois  to  recover  before 
any  further  move  wns  made.  Food  was  scarce  at  the  kraal, 
and  our  only  other  drink  besides  water — namely.  Caffre  beer,  or 
Tsuala — was  not  to  be  had.  We  spent  six  miserable  days  here, 
constantly  physicking  Edmund  Dubois  with  chalk,  opium,  and 
laudanum.  He  was  so  weak  and  irritable  that  he  required 
constant  attendance,  and  to  be  supported  ont  of  the  hut  occa- 
sionally. During  this  time  we  lived  principally  on  guinea- 
fowls,  and  sometimes  got  a  pheasant.  Wo  had,  happily,  sent 
on  the  Caffres,  with  the  exception  of  two,  to  the  waggon,  still 
some  four  days*  walk  ahead,  so  that  only  half-a-dozeu  mouths 
hud  to  be  provided  for. 

The  conntry  was  still  bushy,  but  more  broken  and  better 
watered ;    the   Umkomogazi  Kiver,   referred   to   before,   flows 

fjast  the  eonthcrn  side  of  the  kraal.  It  is  a  small  river,  broken 
»y  falls  and  rapids,  but,  I  believe,  tolerably  navigable  immedi- 
ately aft<»r  it  pa-sses  through  the  Boniba  HjHh  at  the  Umgweni 
River.  We  made  a  nu'serable  day's  trek  to  Mahorbo's  kraal, 
and  I  then  persuaded  Itobert  Dubois  at  last  to  leave  his 
brother  in  my  charge,  and  get  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  wagon, 
to  send  back  some  brandy  and  other  comforts  for  him ;  so  he 
started,  and  we  followed  slowly.  After  passing  over  very  broken, 
well-watered,  and  apparently  healthy  country,  we  crossed  the 
Umbolosi  River  (not  Umvoloose)  and  got  to  the  wagon. 
The  rata  liad  eaten  a  great  deal  of  *jur  stores  and  destroyed  all 
the  remainder  of  the  flour,  and  the  clothes  were  filled  with 
bugs ;  but,  as  we  had  been  pretty  well  "  broken-in "  to  every 
description  of  disgusting  insect,  we  considered  bnge  compara- 
tively clean.  All  onr  anticipations  of  fine  feeds  of  bread  were 
dispelled;  we  certainly  did  cook  some,  and,  though  fnll  of  rats' 
dung,  considered  it  such  a  delicacy  tliat  it  was  determined  to 
keep  it  for  pressing  emergencies.     Milk  there  was  in  plenty. 
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but  until  the  eystem  was  thorouirhly  clear  of  fever  it  was  a  for 
bidden  luxury.  Calomel,  salts,  antibilious  pills,  and  quinine  (of 
which,  luckily,  I  had  a  plentiful  supply  throughout  the  trek), 
together  with  some  Dover's  powders  and  soap  and  water,  soon 
made  us  feel  at  leoBt  able  to  walk  without  puiu  ;  but  the 
dysentery  did  not  entirely  leave  the  party  until  after  our 
arrival  iu  Natal,  nor  even  tlien  altogether. 

Oil  this  river  graiiito  crops  out — the  first  I  had  seen — and 
according  to  the  native  aceouut  it  runs  inland  for  a  great  distance. 
The  country  is  more  interesting  than  any  I  had  hitherto  met.  It 
is  open  and  grassy,  with  a  little  bush  in  the  hollows,  and  masses 
of  rock  cropping  out  on  the  hills  in  every  variety  of  form  and 
colour. 

We  had  been  about  thirtv-seven  days  dmgging  our  dif^eased 
bodies  from  the  Bembe  to  tliis  point,  which  can  ordinarily  be 
done  in  fifteen  days  easily  on  foot.  I  tried  to  get  some  observa- 
tions here,  but  on  account  of  the  constant  breeze  I  could  not 
command  a  good  reflection  from  water,  &c.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  from  the 
sea  the  wind  blew  so  constantly,  cither  from  the  N.w.  in  the 
moruing  or  S.S.E.  in  the  after nuon,  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
an  observation  from  any  reflecting  liquid  surface,  the  only 
means  available. 

The  country  changcfl  littlo  further  on  ;  and  besides  the  general 
absence  of  game,  extreme  salubrity,  abundance  of  mists,  and 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  there  was  little  worthy  of  notice,  Ko 
road  exists ;  therefore  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the  wagon 
was  capsized,  the  tent  smashed,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  damage 
done. 

The  White  TJmvoloose  River  was  crossed,  and  afterwartls  the 
Little  Usutu  and  Great  Uautu,  the  Ingwempisi,  tlio  Umkonto  (all 
forming  the  Biver  Usutu  on  the  western  sido  of  the  Bomba  Hills). 
Leaving  the  Ingw  avunia  Kiver  to  the  west,  we  passed  the  Pongolo, 
As  these  rivers  and  the  intervening  country  have  lately  been 
chunied  by  the  (lovernment  of  the  South  Afrit-aii  Kepublic, 
I  shall  describe  the  district  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is 
well  watered,  and,  to  within  30  miles  of  the  ISoiuba,  healthy;  it 
is  well  suited  for  cattle,  and  on  the  higher  lands  for  horses  and 
sheep.  The  soil  ia  generally  red  chiy,  but  in  tlie  lowlands  is  rich  ; 
the  natives  reap  goixl  crops  of  sorglium,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. 

The  country  within  30  miles  of  the  Bomba  Hills  is  flat 
and  bushy,  abounds  in  Tsetse-fly  and  game,  and  is  unhealthy, 
and  therefore  thinly  inhabited.  Tiie  Bomba  Hills  are  inhabited 
along  their  summits,  and  are  composed  of  sandstone  with  a 
species  of  blue  granite  or  whinstone,  lying  on  the  top  iu  round 
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red  stones,  which,  when  broken,  display  one  or  other  tint.  On 
the  eastorn  side  of  the  range  it  is  extremely  nnhealthy,  in- 
clined to  be  marshy,  and  there  also  the  Tuetse-tly  abounds, 

Ou  this  side  of  the  hills  the  Inpvavuina  River  joins  the 
Pougolo,  wliieh  tiieu  dischurjjjes  itself  into  the  Umitu,  and 
forms  what  is  iniijroperly  called  the  Mapoota  River>  that  flows 
into  Delagoa  Bay  on  its  southern  side. 

The  country  claimed  by  the  Republic  extends  down  the 
Urakonjogazi  up  to  its  passage  througli  tho  Bomba  Hills,  along 
that  range  southwards  (the  boundary  of  tho  Amaswazi)  to  the 
Usutu,  and  down  one  mile  on  each  side  of  the  Mapoota  to 
4;he  sea,  up  the  Pongolo  River,  and  along  it  to  the  Bivaan  River. 
From  t!ie  Hivaan  Ui  Rorkes,  in  Natal,  wauS  proclaimed  as  an- 
nexed about  the  year  lS5vS,  but  was  not  occupied  by  the  Boers. 
On  reference  to  the  map,  this  annexation  will  be  easily  traced 
in  the  Amaswazi,  the  Amatonga,  and  the  Amazulu  countries, 
between  the  i'rontier  of  Nalal  and  Delagoa  Bay.  The  Mapoota 
River  is  navigable  onJv  some  30  miles  up,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  junction  of  the  Usutu  and  Pongolo. 

Little  further  is  left  to  be  told,  except  that  I  had  bad  attacks 
of  liver-c()m|ilaint,  and  grew  excessively  weak  for  want  of 
nourishing  food  alter  the  attack  of  fever.  I  passed  the  Bivaan 
River,  the  head-waters  of  the  Umvoloose  River,  and  the  Blood 
River,  below  Utrecht,  and  after  crossing  the  Buflalo  River  again 
set  my  foot  in  Natal.  I  purchased  a  horse,  and  with  somo 
pain  and  diJTiculty,  and  with  the  assist-ance  of  friends'  carriages, 
reacheil  Pietermaritzburg.  My  weight,  on  arrival,  was  9  stone 
3  lbs.;  six  weeks  afterwards  1  weighed  11  stone  5  lbs.,  being  a 
stone  over  my  usual  weight,  I  had  so  (^hanged,  from  the  hard- 
ships sufterefJ  and  from  the  yellowness  of  my  ekin  and  the 
hollowness  of  ray  eyes,  that  my  own  father  and  sister  did  not 
know  me.  My  friends  assert  that  I  was  light-headed,  I  am 
now  in  good  health,  but  extremely  stout. 

The  result  of  my  examination  of  the  country  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Nat^il  is,  that  in  that  vast  tract  of  excellent 
land — many  times  larger  than  Natal  or  England — there  are  a 
great  many  parts  fertile  and  healtliy  for  man  and  beast,  and 
which  can  now  hardly  be  said  to  be  peopled  at  alL  The  fly 
would  be  no  barrier  to  tlie  settlement  of  this  district,  as  it 
would  most  likely  disappear  before  civilization  and  probably 
with  tho  game ;  there  are  no  powerful  tribes,  nor,  indeed, 
any  native  residents  who  would  seriously  oppose  the  gradual 
occupation  of  the  country  by  white  men.  llie  country  would, 
in  all  probubility,  be  reached  with  facility  either  from  Delagoa 
Bay   or   Inhambane,  and   it  is    generally  healthy  to   within 
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150  miles  of  the  coast.  The  former  roate  is  now  being  sur- 
veyed by  ray  brother  Townsend  for  tlie  Glasgow  and  South 
African  Company,  with  tbo  view  of  opeuing  up  the  lands 
for  t!iem  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Ama-swuzi.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  the  country  l>etween  the  Lim]M>po  and 
the  IJ'Sabia  lliver,  and  the  course  of  the  latter  to  its  mouth, 
Bhould  be  explored,  as  tb^re  is  reason  to  s«p[H_ise  that  it  may  be 
navigable.  This  is  the  country  which  is  described  by  old  geo- 
graphical writers  as  the  land  of  Sofula  (or  Ophir)  and  Monomo- 
tapa,  and  as  being  very  rich  in  gold  :  the  quantity  of  f;old 
exported  thence  in  former  days  by  the  Portuguese  is  stated  to 
have  amounted  to  millions  annually,  and  lai'ge  and  wealthy 
cities  are  described  as  having  existed  there. 

Ill  nmvH  llios  apace.  An  officinus  person  had  ridden  in  from 
the  northern  frontier  of  tlie  colony  with  tht^  intelligence  tliat  I 
had  been  picked  up,  by  a  Boer,  lying  on  my  blanket,  in  the  veldt 
nearly  dead,  beyond  Zoutpansberg,  and  my  father  was  about  to 
start  in  search  of  me,  when  1  w*ilkcd  into  his  room.  Ho  did 
not  recognise  me,  and  thought  I  was  a  bird  of  ill  omen  arrived 
to  contirm  bin  forebudings  of  evil.  All  is  well  that  ends  well. 
But,  though  quite  wiiling  to  undertake  a  similar  expedition  for 
a  similar  purpose,  I  would  never  do  so  nnlri^s  pntjicrly  eqnip|>ed. 
I  made  two  grand  mistakes  on  this  occasion :  the  first,  m  going 
without  sufficient  goods  for  presents  and  barter ;  the  second,  in 
travelling  in  the  character  of  an  explorer  instead  of  in  that  of  a 
trader.  Had  I  gone  as  the  latter,  1  flhould  have  had  no  trouble 
with  the  natives.  The  one  great  advantage  I  possessed  was  that 
I  had  plenty  of  medicine ;  without  which  this  we  might  all 
have  remained  with  our  poor  frieiid  Wood. 

My  youngtir  brother  is  ho  far  from  being  discouraged  by  my 
adventures  that  he  is  anxious  to  Btart  at  once  on  a  eporting 
trip  in  my  footsteps,  accompanied  by  donkeys  only,  which  are 
the  best  companions  a  man  con  have  on  the  Linqxipo.  I  am 
now  a  sleek  Treasury  clerk  again,  thinking  more  of  tare  and 
tret  than  of  latitude  and  longitnde;  but,  like  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
and  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  think  it  likely  tlmt  the  spirit  of  wander- 
ing ia  only  laid,  not  exorcised  ;  and  that  if  my  services  are  again 
required  in  the  cause  of  Hcienre,  they  will  be  again  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tiie  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  at  whose  instigation  I 
undertook  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Limpopo,  Bembe, 
or  Spirito  Sancto  Eiver. 
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APPENDIX  n. 
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Abstbaot  op  Mb.  8t.  Vincekt  Ebskthe's  Obsebtattoztb  fob  LATiruDSy 
LoNorruDB,  and  Maonxtio  Beabxkob.* 

Leydenhurg,  Tranwaal  JHepuUtc, 
Jnne  26, 1868.— Altitude  of  Sun — with  Mercurial  horizon  under  cover. 

2nd  Set    1    25    12     ..  Altitude 
1 
1 
let  Set    1 
1 
1 
Result  deduced      ..     25"*  3'  8"  S.  Latitude. 
June  19, 1868, — By  Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun's  Lower  Limb. 

Devoid  of  Index  Error 82°  54'  20" 

Besult  deduced      ..     26°  4'  41"  S. 

Trigardt$  Farm,  JEland$  JBerg. 

July  11, 1868.— Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun's  Lower  Limb  87°  17'  50" 
Besult  deduced      ..     20°  2'  19"  S.  Lat. 

Conjluence  <^  Limpopo  and  Lipalxth. 

August  1, 1868. — ^Meridian  Altitude  of  Sun — Images  orerlapping  rising. 
96°  29'  56" 
Besult  deduced    ..     23°  34'  36"  S.  Latitude. 

July  30, 1868.— Douhle  Altitude  of  Sun. 

Ist  Observation  10  46  32  ..  Altitude  92 
„  10    49    57     ..         „        92 

2nd  Obserration  10  54  45  ..  „  93 
„  10    56    51     ..         „        95 

Besult  deduced      ..     23°  50'  S.  Latitude. 

XJmUinjan^s  Kraal  on  Bembe  Hiver. 
August  27, 1868.— Altitude  of  Sun. 

12    40    14     ..  Altitude  110    48    50 
12    41    15     ..        „       110    49    50 
12    42     26     ..         „       110    60.30 
Besult  deduced     ..     24°  S.  Latitude. 
Meridian  Altitude  of  Sim — Images  separating  rising, 
110°  62'  0" 
Besult  deduced     ..     24°  24'  30"  S.  Latitude. 

*  Supplied  by  Dr.  K  J.  Mano. 
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^^^^^H                           ManjMz  Kraal  on  Semite  Biver, 

^M 

^^^H^                           Augtwt  15.  1863.— Sun*8  Altitude.                                    ^^^^^ 

^^^^1 

^^^^V          Meridian  rets — Images  spparatiog  liisin^  ..      102°  15'  15"               ^^^^^| 

^                            TU-sult  deduced       ..     24^  41'  12"  S.  Lat. 

^^H 

^^^          Aug.  16.  Meridian  sets — Images  sci»ratiag  Rising     102*  55' 

^H 

r                                   Result  dwiuced      ..     U4^  41'  2a"  S.  LaU 

■ 

Mouth  qf  iht  Limpojio, 

■ 

"Sept.  5, 1868. — ReJuctiiin  to  Meriditin.     Buck  obscrration  with  sea  Iiorizon,              ^1 

from  the  land,  heiiilit  of  eye  about  8  fe«t. 

^^^B 

Krror  of  watcii  40'. 

^^^H 

Ktarest  Limb  uf  Sun  to  Southern  Point. 

^^H 

1*J  36  35  Altitude  of  image,  overlapping  Hi&iug  from  North  1^1 

I        ^H 

12  39  14                   „                      „                      „            121 

39  20          ^^1 

l-Ml  42                   „                      „                      „            121 

0          ^H 

Result  deduced     ..     25''  15'  20"  S.  T>at. 

^^H 

Meridian  Altitude — risiuj:,  overlapping  the  horizon  North. 

^^H 

121°  36'  20" 

^^^H 

Restdt  deduced  .,     25°  16'  9"  S.  I-fttitudc, 

^^^H 

By  Trou^hton  and  Simn^s*  sextant  of  date  1840,  reading  off  to  10"—             ^| 

ijivge  artificial  horizon. 

^^H 

OltSEBVATlOKti  yoa  liO.NGITUDB  OT  LUSAB  DifiTANCES. 

^H 

Leydenburg. 

^^1 

Juno  26   1868.— A tf»  W.  of  Moon. 

^^1 

l"    38     12,  P.M.  Altitude  of  Sun's  limb      ,.      ..     (To      6 

^1 

1     44     27     „     Altiiutlc  of  MoonV  centre.      ..      63      2 

^^1 

1     51     41    „     Distaiioe  uf  ut'firest  limb   ..      .,     80     26 

^^1 

1     .'',3    44    „              „             „                  ,.      ..     80    27 

_^^H 

1     55     20                    „            „                  ..      ..     80     27 

^^^H 

1    .59     59     „     Altitude  of  Moon's  centre..      ..     69     47 

^^^H 

2       6    14    „    Altitude  of  Sun*ft  limb      ..      ..     01     48 

^^^H 

I'or  Time. 

^^1 

1    2^    i'2,  P.M.  .\lUtudti  of  Sun's  Umb      ..      ..     7*1    02 

^1 

1     29     55    „              „            „                  ..      ..     70     12 

^^M 

1     31      0     „              „            „                 ..      ..     tiO     44 

^^M 

Result  deduced     ..     31^  31'  E.  Longitude. 

^H 

Confiutnce  of  the  Jjimvopo  and  Lipnhdc. 

^H 

August  3,  1866.— i'lanet  tyaiuTn  W.  of  Moon. 

^1 

8    18    lU  Altitude  of  Saturn    * 115      2 

^^^^^^1 

^^H 

8    24    22  Altitude  of  Moon       94      6 

^^H 

B     29       1  Distance  of  nearest  limb           ..      ..     76     14 

^^1 

8     31     24                „            „             ..      ..      ..     7fJ     15 

^^M 

^_               8     35     34                „            „              76     16 

^^M 

^K              rt     39       3  Altitude  of  Mouu       101       7 

40                  ^^M 

^V             8    43    57  Altitude  uf  Stttum 1^*^    \^ 

^^M 

[           yojj.  xxxTx, 

^^H 
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For  Time. 

8      9    61  Altitude  of  Spica  Vlrginis       ..      .. 

8    12    45  „  „  

8    14    47  „  „  

For  half  the  observed  Angle. 

Images  of  Moon  constantly  rising. 


45  26  30- 
44  10  50 
43      4    45 


Confluence  of  the  Limpopo  and  lApaluUm 
August  4, 1868.— t/ifptfer  E.  of  Moon. 
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Confluence  of  the  Limpopo  and  LipaluU, 
July  30, 1868.— 5pica  Virginis  \V.  of  Mo<m, 


10  3d  34  Altitude  of  Moon    .. 

10  42  23  Distance  of  nearest  limb 

10  45  31 

10  47  46 

10  51  39  Altitude  of  Moon    .. 


For  Time. 

8    42  57  AUitutude  of  Spica  Virginis 

8    45  66 

8    49  1 
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C<mfiuen^  <fthe  Liinpoj)o  and  Lipalule, 
August  1,  1868. — Spica  Virginis  W.  of  Moon, 

5i    20  Altitude  of  Spica 112    40    40 


k 
6 

6  57  40  Altitude  of  Moon 70  43 

7  2  88  Distance  of  nearest  limb  ..  ..  88  36  30 
7  7  29  „  „  ....  88  38  0 
7  9      5               „  „  ....  88  39    10 

7  12  38  Altitude  of  Moon 77  21    40 

7  19  19  Altitude  of  Spica 1 01  37    20 


For  Time. 

7    22  5§  Altitude  of  Spica 

7    27  13 

7    29  27 


99  58  50 
98  5  50 
96     59    40 
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Aug^lst  2,  1868.— For  Approximate  Longitude. 

11     19    62  Altitude  of  Moon ^0    5tj     "o 

11    20    20  ,.  , 96    64    40 

11     22       6  „  „  96     51     20 

UmMtmba'9  Kraal  on  Bcrnbe  Jiiver^  12  wtTc*  N.  W.  of  Mttnjoho't  Kraal^ 
38  miVw  S.E.  of  Ckyt^flwnw,  j'nM'ly  uJmut  long,  34°  i,'.,  ht,  24°  30*  S. 

Sun  £.  of  Moon, 

i  46  16  Altitude  of  Sun's  upper  limb    ..      ..  «  44  & 

7  52  25  Altitude  of  Moou'a  upper  limb         .,  79  58  15 

7  56  10  Distance  of  nearest  limb 80  48  5 

7  58  16            „                „              80  37  30 

8  0     19  „  „  80    36      0 

a      3     14  Altitude  of  Moon's  upper  limb         ..     76    42     50 
8      6    25  Altitude  of  Moon's  upper  limb         ..     49    18    40 

For  Time. 

8    15    27  Altitude  of  Sun's  lower  limb    ..      ..     5§    42    30 
8    20    41  „  „  ..      ..     60    40    30 

8    24    19  „  V       •        .»      ..     61    68     10 

Umhjmhaa  KraaL 
August  13,  1868.— Sw/i  E.  of  Moon. 

7  34  50  Altitudeof  Sun's  upper  limb  overlapping  rising     .,  46  20  20 

7  43    0  Altitude  of  Moon'a  upjter  limb  sepamting  fletting  ..  89  23  50 

7  47  19  Diritunce  of  neareet  limb 67  53  05 

7  50     7  ^  „         67  52  45 

7  52  53  .,  „  67  51  10 

8  0  54  Altitude  of  Moon's  upper  limb  eeparatiug  settinjf  .*     85  59  10 
8    7  25  Altitude  of  SuD*s  upper  limb  overlapping  risiag    ..     57  20    3 

For  Time. 

8     7  25  Altitude  of  iSun'a  upper  limb  overlapping  rising    ..     57  20  30 
8    9  16  „  „  ..     58     1  10 

8  11  45  „  „  ..     59  58  20 

UmhajjMs  Krnal, 
August  13,  Second  set.    Sun  £.  of  Moon, 

8  17  53  Altitiitle  of  upper  limb  of  Sun  overlapping  rwin?  ..  61     6  0 

8  21  25  Altitude  of  Moon's  upi>«rlimbse|}aratiug  setting  ..  81  15  10 

8  25  19  Distance  of  nearest  limb  „      „      67  41  20 

8  27  50                „            „              ..      „  ' 67  40  20 

8  29  12                „            „             67  39  65 

8  33  30  Altitude  of  Moon's  upper  Hmb  separating  setting..  78     7  40 

8  38  33  Altitude  of  Sun's  up|}or  limb  ovtirl&ppiug  rising    ..  68  39  50 

For  Time. 

8  4i  36  Altitude  separftting  rising        6H  id  55 

8  43  58  „  .,  69  29  60 

8  45  37  „  „  70    3    .5 

Instrument^  Trougbtou  and  Himms*  large  sextant,  reading  off  to  10"— vcltU 
artificial  borizon  with  roof. 
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Observatiokb  fob  Vakiation  op  Compass. 

I^ctftUnherg,  24°  \V. 

TrigurdVts  Farm, 

July  12.  Mean  of  3  obflcrvatiims  ..   N,  4Z°  30'  East. 

Result  deduced  ..   20°  W.  oearly. 

Oh  Sorghobiii  Rivtr.    IM.  23**  8.,  Long.  33°  E. 

July  20,  1808.— Observed  amplitude,     KiBinR    E.      1°  N. 

Selling  W.  45°  5  N. 
Result  deduced  ..     22^  2' W. 

Conjiumce  (/  the  Limpopo  and  Lipaluh, 

July  30, 1808.— AmplitiidL'  at  sottiDa  W.  43°  N. 
July  31, 18«8.— Amplitudo  at  rising,  N.91°  30'  E. 
Rcault  deduceiJ  ..   22"' W, 

UmhamhaU  Kraal  on  BewiK  Hiver. 

Aug.  12,  1868.— 8"  20'  A.M..,Meaii  of  3  altiludcs  of  Sun,  30^  13'  32" 
Compass  Iwariug,  N.  74°  30'  K. 
Instrument,  Troughton's  pocket  prisuiatic  oonifAss, 


XII. — On  the  Physieal  Geography   and  Natural  Ilesourees  of 
Epirus,    By  Major  R.  Stuart,  H.M.  Consul  at  Yauiua. 

The  prorlncc  of  Epinis  ia  situated  on  that  part  of  the  Eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriiitio  whcro  ihc  t'oast  line,  deflecting  frona  the 
general  direction  of  the  land,  approiic-hes  to  within  4i  statute 
miles  of  tlie  back  of  the  heel  oi'  Italy»  with  which  it  forms  the 
gates,  as  it  were,  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  38°  56' 
and  41°  6' N.  latitude,  and  li*- 10'  and  2r  35' e.  longitude, 
being  158  miles  loug  from  N.w.  to  s.^E-;  it^  p^reatest  breadth  is 
C5  miles,  its  least  about  50,  and  its  superficial  area  may  be 
stated  at  about  8000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  n.  by 
North  Albania,  on  the  e.  by  Macedonia  and  a  part  of  Mount 
Pindus,  on  the  s.  by  th(^  Gulf  of  Arta  and  Greece,  and  on  the 
w,  by  the  Adriatic:  anil  the  Canal  of  Corfu.  It  liaa  a  coast 
line,  including  bends  and  irregularities,  of  370  miles,  viz.,  320 
on  the  seaboard,  and  50  on  the  Gulfs  of  Prevesa  and  Arta. 
From  i\m  northern  extremity,  for  a  din'ct  diHtance  of  alx)ut 
40  miles,  tlie  shore  in  Hat  and  nmrslty,  with  extensive  salines ; 
and  for  about  15  miles  the  land  at  the  southern  end  is  low  and 
shelving  ;  the  intermediate  part  presents  a  bold  and  iuliosid* 
tabic  coast,  forme]  chielly  by  the  abrupt  flank  of  the  lowest 
fall  of  Mount  Piudu^,  pierced,  however,  by  several  bays,  which 
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penetrate   either  into   the  opeuinga  of  transverse  yalleys   or 
between  the  extremities  of  inosculating  heights. 

TuE  Coast. 

On  the  north  the  first  harbour  is  iheBay  of  Avlona,  or,  according 
to  the  Itiilians,  Valona,  a  name  which  may,  I  think,  be  derived 
trum  the  ancient  City  of  ApoUouia.  which  was  situate  about  15 
miles  to  the  liorth,  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Yiossa.  The  Bay  of  Avlona  is  about  10  miles  long  and  4  in 
average  breadth  ;  it  opens  to  the  N.w. ;  imd  the  roi-'ky  Islet  of 
Sasseuo,  3  miles  h^ng,  a  mile  broad,  and  1000  feet  high,  fonns 
a  partial  breakwatf^r,  with  a  navigable  channel  and  deep  water 
at  either  end.  Within  the  bay  the  soundings  vary  from  10  to 
30  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  is  everywhere  composed  of  a  tena- 
cious mud,  the  detritus  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  The 
bay  is  separated  from  thf.'  Adriatic  by  a  rocky  ]>rumontory, 
which  forms  the  extremity  of  the  Acroceraunian  mnge,  and 
terminates  in  a  point  22^0  feet  high.  Tliis  point  is  marked  on 
somo  charts  ana  maps  as  Cape  Linguetta,  tlie  Italian  of  its 
ancieut  name  of  Glossa,  by  which  locally  it  is  still  better 
known. 

The  present  part-town  bears  the  name  of  the  bay,  Avlona, 
It  is  situated  1^  mile  inland,  at  the  base  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
clustering  heiglitH.  The  ancient  jKirt-town  was  Oricum,  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  bay,  where  somo  scattered  ruins,  called  Erico, 
stilt  attest  its  site  and  name. 

From  Ca[>e  Linguetta,  or  Glossa,  to  Point  Palermo,  a  direct 
distance  of  IlIJ^  miles,  there  is  a  line  of  coast  which  1ms  ever 
been  dreaded  as  a  lee-shore.  The  term  **  infamea  scopuli," 
applied  to  it  by  Iloi-ace,  is  no  libel.  It  is  tlie  sea  front  of  the 
Acroceraunian  cluster,  which,  rising  m  sen-ated  heights,  cul- 
minates in  Mount  Chica,  ij300  feet  high.  The  coast  range, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  Cape  Linguetta,  is  called  Loogarra ; 
and  between  it  and  Mount  Chica  is  a  valli-y,  which  towards  the 
s.,  where  it  gradually  narrows,  has  been  iilled  up  bv  mountain 
detritus  and  debris.  This  part  is  called  '"  Khiuiarra,*  the  Gmek 
for  "  winter  torrent,"  a  name  which  has  been  aptly  given  to  a 
district  deeply  grooved  with  eroded  gorges,  through  wliich  the 
collected  rains  of  the  mountain  ai-e  wont  to  rush  with  impetuous 
violence  to  the  sea. 

Ascending  from  the  valley  between  the  ranges  of  Longarra  and 
Chika,  ono  enters  Kliimarra  by  a  narrow  plateau  called  "Kiafe" 
(head)  which  overlooks  the  sea,  and  being  exposifd  to  the 
north,  south,  and  west  winds,  is  always  approachea  with  appre- 
hension, for  sudden  squalls  in  all  seasons  sweep  over  it  witli  a 
force  which  neither  man  nor  horse  can  withstand.     Uerc  also 
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electric  clouds  ore  frequently  arrested  in  their  course,  and  die- 
charge  their  contents  with  an  eiFect  which  shows  that  the  name 
of  Acroceraunia  ("  thunderbolt-point ")  is  no  poetic  fancy,  I  was 
near  the  spot  when  an  clGCtric  storm  broke  over  it ;  and  never 
before  did  I  hear  dischar^rfs  ro  loud,  or  see  such  vivid  Gashes. 
The  thunder  seemed  to  fill  the  atmosphere,  the  lightning  to 
illuminate  it ;  J  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  of 
the  blaze,  which  stunned  my  ears  and  dazzled  my  eyes.  The 
iiihabitauts  dread  these  storms,  which  are  often  destructive  to 
life  and  property.  As  a  provision  in  some  degree  against  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  against  earthquakes,  they  bnild  their 
iiouses  and  prf^mises  in  dry  masonry,  so  that  the  walls,  which 
must  be  KnUd  t-o  resist  the  winds,  may,  if  struck,  be  but  par^ 
tiallv  damuf^ed,  and,  if  shaken,  may  in  some  measure  yield 
to  the  oscillation.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that  horizontal 
binders  (as  they  are  called)  of  wood,  are  generally  inserted 
between  the  courses  of  mortar  loasonry  in  this  country^  at 
intervals  of  2  or  3  feet.  They  diminish  the  rigidity  of  the 
■building,  and  the  pliancy  thus  imparted  to  it  is  some  security 
against  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 

Of  the  minor  icdeutatious  wliich  break  this  line  of  coast, 
Palasa  alone  deseinrea  mention,  and  this  from  the'ftiet  that 
it  was  here  that  Ccesar  landed  the  forces  with  whi<-h  he  pro- 
ceeded nj^ainst  Pompey  in  lllyria,  and  subsequently  defeated. 
him  at  Pharsala. 

Port  Palermo  is  the  only  port  deserving  the  name  on  tho 
Acroceraunian  coast.  It  is  1^  railo  Jong  by  J  mile  broad,  and 
has  deep  water  in-shore.  The  soundings  vary  from  10  to  -10 
fathoms,  with  a  nmd  bottom,  It  is  open  to  the  s.w.,  with  on 
entrance  ^  mile  wide.  Between  the  flanking  promontories, 
named  respectively  Kavadonf  on  thr*  north,  and  Palermo  on  the 
sontli,  a  little  rock}*  pmjofrtion  within  tlie  poil  forms  a  natural 
mole  and  partial  br^akwattT ;  under  its  lee  there  is  secnro 
anchorage  in  all  weathers. 

Khimai'ra  lias  seldom  been  visited  by  travellers,  and  the  pub- 
lished despriptions  of  it  hare  for  the  most  part  boon  taken  from  its 
fica  asiKt't,  ^vliich  is  stern  and  i'orbiddinir.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  chiiructer  of  this  strip  of  cotintry  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  well  peoph-d.  The  soil  consists 
of  limestone  detritus  waslied  down  from  the  inijiendlng  heights, 
and  eminently  suits  the  olive  and  the  vine,  ]troduce8  abundant 
crops  of  rye  and  barley,  and  afibrds  excellent  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  The  district  contains  12  villages,  or  rather  small 
towns,  of  whieh  Khimarra  is  the  chief;  they  all  present  an  air 
K)f  comfort  and  prosperity,  and  the  inliabitants  are  as  a  rule 
Jiale^  handsome,  and  well-grown.     Owing  to  certain  presc^riptive 
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immunities,  the  KhiiiuiTTiotes  are  but  little  interfered  with  by 
the  Imporial  Gaverument ;  each  village  has  consequently  be- 
come tho  ceuti'e  of  a  little  quasi-independent  republic,  and  as 
the  people  are  all  of  naturally  enterprising  habits,  their  name 
is  known  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  creditable  con- 
nection with  iiidustry  and  commerce.  Their  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  combined  with  home  education, 
has  produced  an  effect  on  their  social  and  intelloctiml  character 
sitrongly  contrasting  witli  their  local  isolation. 

The  Longan*a  range  terminates  at  Poi:it  Piilerrno,  thence  to 
(JIape  ,Kelaii,  8  miles,  a  low  coast  extends  to  the  fout  of  the 
inner  range,  and  through  its  shingly  edge  several  rivulets  force 
their  way  into  the  sea.  From  Cujie  Kefali  to  Santi  Quaranta 
Bay  there  are  5  miles  of  mouutaiu  headland,  which,  j>arallel  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Corfu,  forms  with  it  the  N.  channel,  hero  U 
miles  wide,  but  narrowing  farther  in  to  1^  milo,  the  nearest 
approach  of  the  island  to  the  mainland.  Tliat  union  once 
existed  between  thes^e  parts,  may,  I  think,  be  surmised  from  the 
conformation  of  the  laud  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  from 
the  identity  of  the  mountain  strikes;  the  fractured  ridges,  if 
produced,  would  meet,  and  geologically  they  are  of  uniform 
character. 

Entering  the  N.  channel,  the  first  place  for  shipping  on  the 
mainland  is  the  bay  of  Santi  Qnamnta,  so  calletl  from  a  monas- 
tery which  was  dedit^ted  to  some  company  of  forU'  martyrs, 
who  have  been  canonised  by  the  Eastern  Church.  The  monas- 
tery stood  on  a  neighbouring  height;  but  nothing  of  it  now 
remains  but  tho  chape),  which  is  in  ruins. 

The  bay  is  exposed  t(j  the  west  wind,  and  in  part  to  the  north- 
west, and  the  shore  shelves  rapidly  into  deep  wat4'r ;  but  though 
Axi  times  unsafe,  the  bay  is  much  frequented  by  coasting  cralt,  as 
being  the  only  outlet  tor  the  furtilo  district  of  Delvino,  and  evea  I 
of  Arghyrocastro,  which  is  10  miles  farther  inland.  A  few 
humble  buildings  now  serve  for  the  commercial  aud  other  re- 
quirements of  Siinti  Quaranta;  but  it  is  not  from  its  present 
eondition  that  the  place  derives  its  interest;  a  comparison  of 
liistoric  notices  and  the  silent  testimony  of  ruins  assign  to  it  a 
long-sustained  importance  in  past  ages,  identifying  it  as  tho 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Onrhesmus,  which  was  the  point  of 
dcpii-tnre  from  Epirus  to  Italy,  and  which  even  gave  its  name 
to  the  south-eiLst  wind,  which  was  favourable  to  the  passage.  Of 
this  ancient  city  there  xua  no  visible  remains;  it  was,  no  doubt, 
iacluded  in  tho  general  destruction  which  tho  Komans  inflicted 
on  Epirus;  find  the  materials  as  well  as  the  site  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  Byzantine  city,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
mark  tho  spot.     Onchesmus  is  a  Greek  word,  wliicli  signifies. 
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with  other  meanings,  "saih'ng;"  but  the  Byzantine  city  was- 

oalled  Ajichiflsmus,  either  in  ignorance  of  the  etymolo^  of  tJie 
old  name,  or  from  an  alTected  veneration  for  a  mythic  siory 
which  connoeted  the  spot  with  tlie  name  of  Anchiscs.  Whcrv 
this  city  wtis  built  is  nnkmnvn  ;  it  was  a  bishopri*!  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths 
in  552. 

From  Santi  Qimranta  to  Butrinto  Bay  the  direct  distance  is- 
about  8  niili\s,  and  the  intervening  roast  is  rugged  and  precipi- 
tous, Butrinto  Bay  is  muddy,  *iud  is  shallow  m-shore  from  the 
deposit  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  which  deposit  is  gradually 
forming  nvar.shy  land,  and  lias  already  converted  into  a  lagoon 
what  was  anciently  ft  ro<'k-girt  harbour  on  the  right  of  the  river 
and  close  to  iti*  mouth. 

The  drainage  c^f  the  plain  of  Delvino,  collected  into  a  deep 
hollow  between  the  maritime  and  an  inner  range,  forms  the 
Lako  of  Butrinto,  which  is  4  miles  long,  IJ  mile  in  average 
width,  and  12  fathoms  in  the  deepest  part.  Its  waters  are  dis- 
charged through  a  natural  i.'anal,  the  Butrinto  River  just  men- 
tioned, wliieh  is  2J  miles  long,  from  40  to  50  feet  wide,  and 
from  12  to  IS  feet  deep  ;  there  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth  which 
renders  it  diflieult  of  entrance;  tlie  current  is  sluggish,  and 
even  sets  inward  at  times  wlienever  the  level  of  the  lake  has 
been  unusmilly  depressed  by  a  K,  or  n.e.  wind. 

On  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  s.w.  corner  of  the  lake  whore 
the  waters  enter  the  river,  are  the  mine  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Bouthrotuni ;  they  are  contained  within  an  inelosure  of  about 
a  mile  in  circnmfen^iice.  and  are  a  mixture  of  Peiasgic,  Hellenic, 
Roman,  Gothic,  and  Venetian  work,  with  remnants  of  Pagwu 
temples  and  Chnstian  churches.  Proof  is  thus  given  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  this  position  was  held  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  and  by  the  difterent  races  that  successively  held 
the  coast.  A  brief  description  of  thu  place  will  account  for  the 
value  attached  to  it.  The  ancient  name  (from  Bov<i6po>Tvu>y 
plainly  refers  to  the  exportation  of  cattle,  and  shows  tliat  the 
animals  had  to  Irxip  a.s  they  still  do  into  the  boata  of  shallow 
draft  that  conveyed  them  over  the  bar.  The  fertile  plain  of 
Vrana,  extending  5  miles  to  the  S.E.,  was  the  pasture  ground  of 
these  cattle.  It  is  peculifirly  adapted  to  this  use,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  Britisn  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
States,  it  was  always  rented  as  grazing  ground  by  the  Commis- 
sariat contractor.  This  plain  is  watered  by  a  mountain  stream 
which  in  mid-courso  separates  into  two  channels,  one  of  which 
leads  to  the  bay,  tiie  other  to  the  J^dko  of  Butrinto,  before 
entering  which  its  vohmie  of  water  is  increased  by  the  discharge 
of  Lake  Risa ;  this  lake  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile 
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•wide,  and  is  half  a  mile  S.E.  from  Lakfl  Butrinto;  it  takes  Ita 
name  from  the  rice  which  growa  on  it-s  marshy  borders ;  this 
rice,  I  may  add,  is  of  a  coarse  grain  and  reddish  colour,  similar 
to  the  cargo  rice  of  Bengal, 

The  Lnfce  of  Butrinto  fmm  the  frequent  infusion  of  sea-water, 
as  already  noticed,  is  sufTiciently  twdine  for  grey  mullet ;  and 
teeming  with  this  and  other  fish,  it  was  ealletl  by  the  Venetians 
Vivari,  locally  corrupted  into  Sivan.  The  fish  of  brackish 
waters  are  generally  uf  inferior  qnuhty  :  the  grey  nmllet  is  an 
exception ;  and  as  this  fish  is  in  constant  demand,  its  abundance 
in  the  Sivari  used  to  confer  no  small  value  on  those  waters. 
The  roe  when  pickled,  wnKike-^lriod,  anrl  coated  with  melted 
wax,  becomes  the  Botarghi  of  Mediterranean  commerce ;  tlio 
word  botarghi  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  wa  rdpixaj  "  pickled 
eggs." 

In  addition  to  these  resources  of  land  and  water,  the  moun- 
tains alHJve  Butrinto  were  covered  vvilli  forests  which  Inrnislnnl 
prime  timber  for  building  and  naval  purposes  together  witli 
abundancr^  of  firo\voo<l ;  tliese  forests  were,  as  still,  peopled  with 
wihi  [>igK,  wolves,  foxe<?,  and  jackals,  while  the  adjacent  plains 
and  watei-s  abounded  with  small  and  feathered  game. 

iSuch,  in  part  at  least,  were  tlie  natural  resources  which,  com- 
bined with  position,  invested  Bntrinto  in  former  times  with 
irapurtunce.  But  while  the  liberality  of  Nature  is  niidiniinishod 
the  aspect  of  the  place  is  totally  chau^'od;  the  strong  jiost 
and  the  large  city  are  solitary  riiins ;  the  pastures  are  alm^.l^t 
deserted,  and  fever  and  ague  await  the  sportsman  ^^ho  would 
visit  the  pUuM^  allured  by  the  teeming  game. 

It  may  interest  the  antiquary  to  know  that  in  recent  time» 
no  systematic  researches  have  been  made  amon<;at  the  ruins  of 
Butrinto;  the  same  observation  may,  indeed,  be  extended  to 
moflt  of  the  aacirnt  cities  whose  ruins  dot  the  face  of  Kpirus. 

From  Butrinto  seven  miles  of  rock  bound  coast  extend  to  Capo 
Stilo,  whioli  is  the  extremity  of  a  counterfort  of  the  maritime 
range;  nnd  fr<mi  Cape  t^tilo  to  Sanuhi  an  equal  distuuce  of 
similar  const,  which  is  jiierced  first  by  the  small  harbotir  of 
Phtelia,  next  by  tho  o])en  port  of  Katai'to,  and  thirdly  by 
the  harbour  of  Pagania.  The  bay  of  Sanula  is  shallow,  with 
a  shelving  gravelly  shore  of  about  G  miles  in  circuit;  it  has  a 
skala  and  a  custom-house,  and  is  the  chief  point  of  communica- 
tion between  Corfu  and  Janina.  Fetid  marshes  line  the  shore; 
tbut  luither  in,  between  the  spurs  of  the  receding  mountains, 
there  is  a  wide  snrfiu-e  of  fine  alluvial  laud  formed  by  the 
EalamuH  (ancitmt  lliyamis)  wiiich  here  falls  into  the  sea.  Tho 
bay  derives  its  name  fi-om  the  viHaji;e  of  Saiada  which  crowns  a 
neighbouring  height,  and  which   in  the  middle  ages  was  an 
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important  fortified  town.  Smada  is  a  corruption  from  the 
Greek  Sylfoti^  hog-feeding;  but  this  place  n»ust  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  islets  of  the  same  nauio  m  the  soutli  channel, 
which  sheltered  the  Corfiote  fleet  on  the  eve  of  its  engagement 
with  that  of  the  Corinthians  B.C.  432. 

The  Kolamus,  I'J  miles  before  reaching  the  sea,  parts  into 
two  channels:  the  UMrthern  is  evidently  of  recent  formation: 
tl»rough  it  the  river  now  discharges  the  chief  part  of  its  waters, 
which  are  foi*ming  a  delta  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bacchante 
flats.  The  old  or  southern  branch  has  already  formed  a  delta 
of  considerable  extent,  and  is  graduully  filling  up  the  once 
capacious  port  of  Livitatza. 

iJeyond  Livitatza,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  rocky  point  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  bay  of  Gomenitza,  a  tine  natural  basin, 
2  miles  wide,  neaily  3  long,  and  with  14  lathoms of  water  in  the 
middle.  The  entrance,  however,  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  projected 
from  the  alluvium  of  the  Kalamus,  on  which  there  is  only  2J 
fathoms.  The  name  Gomenitza  is  the  Italian  word  Gomenaf  a 
cable,  with  a  Slavonic  termination. 

A  high  mountain  S2)ur  s<.!{»arates  the  bay  of  Gomenitza  from 
that  ofFlataria,  which  is  3  miles  in  length,  1^^  wide  at  the 
entrance,  narrowing  to  f  mile  at  the  bottom,  and  with  deep 
water  throughout.  liounding  the  island  jtoint  Hieronisi,  we 
next  eomo  to  the  small  inlet  t)f  ^loiirtzo  and  to  the  rocky  islets 
of  Sybota,  already  mentioned,  which  Thucydidcs  has  renderc<l 
memorable  in  connection  with  the  prelude  of  a  war  wliich 
ruined  Greece  and  opened  a  new  chjipter  in  the  history  of  U»e 
world.  At  tiie  nearest  point  these  islets  are  only  -i^  miles  from 
Corfu.  Hence  there  is  18  miles  of  rock-bonnd  coast,  which  con- 
tinues to  protrude  till  it  reaches  Cape  Varlam  midway,  and 
thence  recedes  to  Cape  Iveladio,  which  shelters  the  |)ort  of 
l*arga  from  the  west  ivtnds.  Here  tlie  coast»  striking  duo  e4»st 
4  miles,  and  then  due  south  to  Port  Thanari  about  2J  miles, 
presents  to  us  scenes  and  places  famed  in  mythology,  history, 
and  song;  for  Capo  Keladion  is  the  Khimerion  of  the  Odyssey 
and  Thucydidcs ;  aiifl  the  uuiti?d  waters  of  the  Acheron  and  the 
Cocytup,  now  the  I'hrai  and  the  Vuvo,  fall  into  Port  Phanari, 
Parga  being  the  Toryne  of  antiquity. 

In  the  angle  of  the  cfuist  is  the  deep  but  unfrequented  port  of 
St.  John  ;  the  iincieuL  nauie  of  Port  Phanari  was  Glykys,  from 
the  quantity  of  fresh  water  it  iceeived  fi'om  the  rivers  of  fable 
just  mentioned ;  and  from  this  port  to  the  Straits  of  Pre 
the  coast  presents  no  feature  deserving  special  notice.     For 
miles,  as  far  as  Point  Kastrosikia,  it  is  high  and  rugged  ;  thenc 
to  Mitika  Point  the  iiav  of  Gomaros  slightly  invades  the  su 
Aiding  lund;  undfi'OUi  Mitika  there  is  aline  of  redcliif  fr(jm  t> 
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eethigh  to  tlie  point  of  the  peninsuln,  4  miles,  and  round  to 
l*revcsa. 

Prevesa  Strait  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  it  is  1 J 
mile  wide  at  the  outer  end,  narrows  to  J  mile  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Prevesa,  thence  with  u  slight  expansion  it  bends  i  mile  further 
N.  into  the  Gulf.  In  the  narrow  the  soundings  vai^  from  40  to 
80  feet;  but  a  mile  farther  out  tliere  is  such  an  accumnhition  of 
sand  and  gravel,  that  witli  dil^ioulty  a  channel  Mith  13  feet  of 
water  has  bi^en  buoyed  off.  iSiioh  i^  the  present  entrance  to  the 
Gulf;  but.  I  think  there  are  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  low 
tongue  of  land  on  which  stood  the  ancieJit  Actinni  is  an  alluvial 
formation,  and  that  the  basin,  variously  called  the  Procolpo  and 
the  Gulf  of  Prevesa,  was  once  open  to  the  sea,  which,  unob- 
structed between  Prevesa  Point  and  5IonntKonilo  in  Acamania. 
met  the  issuing  waters  of  the  ^ilulf  where  Cai)e.s  Skafidaki  and 
Panagia  approach  within  a  distance  of  1^^  mile.  There  is  an 
outward  current  by  the  south  and  an  inward,  which  is  less  per- 
ceptible, by  the  north. 

Here  all  is  classic;  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  the 
Pracol[>o;  and  the  name  of  Royal  Plain  {Cmup}  Vasiliko)  still 
clings  to  the  tongue  of  land  just  noticed,  on  which  Antony  en- 
camped while  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  rival.  The  south  and 
east  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  abound  in  vestiges  of  antiquity  : 
but  thoy  belong  to  Greece,  and  can  therefore  have  no  place  in 
this  paper.  The  boundary  line,  beginning  from  the  n.e.  angle 
of  the  irulf*  rather  inclines  to  the  north  shore,  passes  midway 
between  Capod  Skafidaki  and  Panagia,  divi<los  the  Procolpo 
equally  and  cuts  ofT  2^  miles  of  the  Camjto  Vasiliko,  thus 
securing  to  Turkey  the  exclusive  command  of  tlie  entrance  to 
these  beautiful  waters.  The  north  shore  is  Ki^  miles  in  direct- 
length  ;  it  is  low  and  marshy,  of  irregular  contour,  skirted  in 
half  its  length  with  sandbanks  inclosing  deep  lagoons,  which 
decayed  vegetation  and  the  detritus  of  the  Plain  of  Arta  are 
slowly  converting  into  land.  1'hore  is  no  [)ort  on  the  north  side, 
and  tlie  only  place  of  appniach  for  ship[«inic  is  the  Ktmdstead  of 
Salagora  whirh  is  5  miles  nearly  due  north  from  the  iStrait  of 
Skatidald.  ^  Along  the  north  coast  the  water  is  shallow,  but  every- 
where else  in  the  Gulf  it  is  deep,  the  soundings  varying  fvom  10 
to  35  fathoms,  with  a  Iwttom  of  tenacious  mud,  which  afibrds 
good  anchorage.  A  >new  of  this  fine  basin  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  a  naval  and  commercial  station  of  the  first 
order:  it  was  such  in  antiquity,  and  its  natural  conditions 
are  the  same  an  ever;  its  central  position,  its  teeming  fisheries, 
extensive  salines,  the  Plain  of  Arta,  the  encircling  mounttiins 
clothed  with  forests,  these  and  many  other  advantages  are 
BO  many   appeals  to   human   industry  and  enterprise ;   it   is 
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not  ill  the  nature  of  things  that  such  appeals  should  be  for  evei 

unheodecL 

Mountains. 

EpiniB  is  essentially  a  country  of  mountains;  it  is  a  dope 
denty  uf  Jlount  rin*hi%  and  more  immediately  of  that  part-  of 
it  which  lies  between  tlie  Peiik  of  Lakmon  in  N.  lat.  39'^  67* 
and  its  artiL-ulatioii  with  Maiuit  Othrys  in  lat.  '6^^.  No  accurate 
survey  has  ever  been  made  of  Mount  Piudus  or  of  any  part  of 
it:  there  are  wide  diserepancies  in  the  published  nutations  of  it* 
altitudes;  and  altlioiigh  they  are  in  soim*  tuises  given  with  great 
nicety*  they  must  always  be  received  under  reserve  as  mere 
approximations. 

Pindus  is  the  name  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  main 
spui's  ■whicli  branch  off  from  the  Balkan  ;  starting  from  Tchar- 
dau^jli,  the  nucleus  of  tlip  Balkan,  it  foims  ihe  eastern  boundary 
of  ^lortli  Albania,  sejmrates  Thessaly  frum  Epirus,  traverses  con- 
tinental Greece,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Colonna.  Pindus  is  the 
general  name  of  the  chaiti^  but  every  conspicuoas  height  from 
end  to  end  bus  a  special  dt^niguation :  it  would  be  tedious  to 
particularise  these  eminences ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  near  the 
Epirus  frontier  tbe  most  conspicuous  of  them  is  Badzikaki,  on 
the  Greek  frontier,  7700  feet  nigh,  and  tlie  most  celebrated  is 
Lakmon,  above  mentioned,  r).OijO  feet.  These  heiglits  are  given 
as  I  have  premised,  under  reserve,  I  have  gone  somewhat  out 
of  my  way  in  stating  these  few  particulars,  lor  no  part  of  Pindti»  J 
proper  is  in  Epjrus;  but  a  twin  cliaiu,  if  I  may  use  the  oxpres-  V| 
sion,  of  equal  idtitude  runs  jiandlel  to  it,  whieh,  beginuing  in 
Acamania,  ends  in  3[ount  Lingon  in  the  angle  between  the 
Viossa  and  its  confluent  the  Voudhomati  ("ox-eye").  The  Turco* 
Greek  frontier  cuts  tliis  chain  at  the  Peak  of  Fiirka,  0300  feet 
high,  theuce  it  holds  due  north  2h  miles  in  an  unbroken  ridge^ 
when  its  continuity  is  abruptly  eat  short,  and  a  remarkable 
isolated  height  arises,  which  forms  a  striking  feature  in  tho 
mountain  scenery  of  Epirus :  this  height  is  called  Djumerka  ; 
it  gives  its  name  to  the  surroumiing  district,  an«l  it  acquires 
shadow  of  classic  interest  from  the  attempt  to  identify  it  with' 
the  Tomarus  of  Dodona.  Beyond  J>junierka  this  secondary 
chain  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Peak  of  Eakardliista  :• 
15  miles  from  thit^  is  tlie  Peak  of  Tzikureli,  which  is  separated 
from  the  terminal  ridge  of  Liugon  by  the  valley  of  tho  Arta 
Kiver  (ancient  Aracthus), 

The  ]mrt  of  Pindus  above  des^Tibed  and  its  twin  chain,  ke 
apart  by  the  deep  narrow  valley  of  the  Aspropotamus  (ancien 
Achelous),  are  set  u[Hin  the  intersection  of  the  plains  of  Ihossalv 
and    Epirus,   thus   forming  a  double  ridge  which,   westward 
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Is  in  successive  tiers  to  the  Adriatic.  Tliere  are  four  of 
tiers.  Tlio  first,  sermratod  from  the  iiarent  chain  hy  the 
vulli'V  of  the  Arta  River,  uegimi  immediately  to  the  north  of  Arta ; 
■closoly  compressing  the  river,  its  direction  is  nearly  due  north 
for  45  miles,  as  far  as  Janitia,  where,  after  a  deep  subsidence,  it 
lx*nds  to  tho  N.w.,  and  after  holding  this  course  for  70  miles,  it 
terminates  in  ilie  »iuuble-headed  Trebusin,  fi-om  which,  however, 
it  is  severed  by  the  deejj  transversa!  gorge  of  Klisoura  (''  the  key 
of  the  mountain  "),  a  generic  name  in  these  parts  for  similar 
iieHles.  Tliis  chain  has  names  varying  with  the  districts  tliroii^li 
which  it  passes.  lis  southern  extremity  is  called  Kilberiui. 
Midway  between  Arta  and  .Tanina  a  semi-detiiehed  eminence 
stands  out,  nearly  parallel  to  and  forming  a  pair  withDjiuuerka  ; 
this  eminence  is  called  Xerovouno  ("tlio  dry  mountain  "j,  and, 
ns  well  us  its  higher  mate,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  ia  tho 
country.  After  Xerovouuo  conies  Tomaro,  which  farther  on 
changes  to  Drysco  (''the  little  oak").  Here  it  is  that  the  moun- 
tain, aa  noticed,  Buhsi<h*s.  At  the  heud  it  rises  again  and  forma 
the  (louble-heudeJ  peak  of  Mitzekeli,  which  overlooks  the  lake 
a!ul  city  of  Jaiiina.  Ten  miles  farther  on,  the  line  is  broken  and 
(lisconnected  for  a  distance  of  15  miles ;  alter  w  Inch,  the  mountain 
re-forms  in  two  lofty  ridgen  wliich,  loop-shaped,  meet  and  termi- 
nate in  Trebusiu.  Of  these  ridges,  the  eastern  is  called  Nemert- 
zika,  the  other  Vradetta ;  they  are  truncate<l,  as  has  been 
noticed,  before  their  junction  by  the  Viossa,  which  sweeping  in 
its  up[M»r  course  idoug  the  inner  base  of  Xemcrtzika,  thus  Hnds 
a  pat-sage  to  the  Kca.  This  passage  is  9  miles  in  length;  and 
that  it  is  not  waterwom,  but  of  violent  origin,  is  strongly  sug- 
gested by  tlie  reciprocal  conformity  of  tlie  salient  and  re-entering 
aiiglo.s  which  altermite  on  its  rocky  flanlts. 

Altlmugh  my  present  task  is  gtsjgraphica],  I  cannot  here  resist 
the  tempttition  of  noting  the  histuric  interest  of  tliis  pass.  It 
^vaa  the  Fauces  Antiguneia  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the 
jieighhouring  siroughuld  ot  Antigouiajnow  the  ruined  fortress  of 
Tepeleni.  It  was  liere  that  riiilip  the  last  King  of  Macedon, 
\vhou  engage!  in  war  with  the  liomans  198  years  B.C.,  suc- 
ceeded fur  a  whole  season  in  keeping  his  formidable  enemy  at 
hay.  He  intrenched  himself  at  the  western  entrance  of  tho 
gorge:  he  might  have  defeated  all  tlie  attiicka  of  force;  he  was 
mastered  by  strateg}*.  Titus  Quinctus  Flaminius,  newly  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Ei>mans,  while  amusing  Philip 
with  demonstrations  in  front,  iletached  a  strong  force,  which, 
ascending  tiie  course  of  the  Suftinia,  a  continent  that  fulls  into 
the  Yiosjia  below  Tepeleni,  got  to  the  back  of  Mount  Trebusiit, 
gained  the  head  of  the  valley  which  separates  tlie  two  summits 
of  that  mountain,  and,  passing  through  the  present  villages  of 
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Arza  and  Mezgorani,  showed  itself  in  Philip's  rear.  He 
outgeneral le<i;  nor  was  he  able  by  flight  or  valour  to  retrieve 
his  discomfiture  or  esoajje  hia  pursuing  foe.  It  has  been  my 
privilege,  Livy  in  hand,  to  study  the  Stena  of  Klisoura,  to  mark 
its  positions,  to  distinguish  Jtount  yEropus  on  the  right  bank 
and  Asnaus  on  the  loft,  and  aft<^r  giving  its  plaoe  to  each  of  the 
recorded  iuridenls  of  Philip's  defeat,  t<»  ac^eompany  the  van- 
quished mouurcli  in  his  precipitate  flight,  first  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  VioBsa,  then  across  into  Vella  (melotis),  and  by  Lingon  to 
that  elevated  position  where  for  a  few  days  he  reposed  amid 
"Juga  sunima,  eampos  patentes,  aquastjue  perennos.'  Ther«  is 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  plain  with  the  mountain  plain, 
now  called  Politza,  near  Lakmon. 

To  retuni  front  this  digression  ;  tlie  2nd  3rd  and  4th  tiers 
of  Pindua  abut  on  the  plain  of  Arta,  where  t!»ey  nearly  touch. 
There  is  a  second  junction  at  Suii,  about  15  miles  to  the  north ; 
thence  on  they  are  distant  for  about  20  miles,  but  soon  begin  to 
lose  their  individuality,  until  at  length  they  blend  into  au 
irregular  group  between  the  hnvtT  Viossa  and  the  Adriatic, 
which  group  extends  into  Albania.  About  10  miles  due  south 
of  Janiua,  No.  2  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  pinnacled 
height  calted  Olitzika,  trom  which  it  throws  out  a  sliarp 
ridge,  that  inosculates  with  the  first  tier  at  the  point  well 
known  to  travellers  by  tho  name  of  St.  Demetri,  12  miles  6.B. 
of  Janiua,  cut  by  the  Kakmus  at  a  place  called  Itaiko ;  the 
chain  thenco  takes  tho  name  of  Djamousi,  which  it  retains 
untU  its  distinctness  is  lost 

Tho  3rd  tier,  emerging  from  the  knot  at  Souli,  imder  the 
name  of  Konila»  flanks  to  tho  cas-t,  the  vaUey  of  the  Vuvo 
(CJocytus).  N.  of  Paramythin  it  is  severed  by  a  deep  ravine 
from  thii  Peak  of  Labanitza,  beyond  which  it  mingles  in  tho 
above-mentioned  group. 

The  4th  tier  is  the  maritime  barrier  of  the  country ;  it  is  not 
a  continuous  ridge,  but  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  fragments 
in  irrogular  echelon,  thn  remnants  of  mountain  chains  that 
were  broken  and  jmrtly  euguHed  iu  the  course  of  those  remote 
changes  of  which  Geology  informs  us.  Thanks  to  Her  Majesty's 
hydrographers,  we  possess  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive 
information  of  this  pjirt  of  the  mounUdn-system  of  Epirus. 
Their  surveys  take  in  a  strip  of  the  coast,  3  miles  wide ;  and  all 
the  details  are  so  clearly  given  that  a  glance  at  the  chart  would 
have  more  effect  than  pages  of  written  description.  According 
to  these  charts,  tho  maritime  fragments  vary  in  height  from 
860  to  1900  feet:  Kiejiert  assigns  7a00  feet  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  Thessaliau  Pindus;  of  tho  intervening  ridges  no  measure- 
ment,  that  I  am  aware  of,   lias  ever   been   attempted*     Tho 
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avorftgo  distance  betwcca  the  crest  lines  of  the  several  tiers  iri 
nearly  as  follows : — between  Pindus  proper  ami  its  twin  range, 
15  miles ;  l>etween  the  twin  range  and  the  first  tier,  28  miles : 
between  the  let  and  2nd,  28  miles;  the  2nd  and  3rtl,  1*> 
niilos;  the  3rd  and  coaat  range,  variable.  The  eounterslopo  of 
the  Ist  and  2nd  tiers  is  the  steepest;  both  slopes  of  the  third 
are  nearly  equal ;  in  the  coast  fragments  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  this  respect. 

BetwtM?n  these  main  chains  there  are  in  some  places  subor- 
dinate mountain  formations  of  Taryinp  elevation,  more  or  less 
detached,  and  more  or  less  conformable  in  the  line  of  direction; 
some  of  them  have  been  mapped  with  8])ecific  name^  but  in 
general  thoy  are  called  after  somo  ueighhoiiring  monastery, 
church  or  village. 

The  plain??  and  valley  plains  descend  in  steps  conformably  to 
the  mountiiins.  The  tirst  of  note  is  the  Plain  of  Janina,  the 
Hellopia  of  antiquity,  which,  situated  between  the  first  tier  and 
one  of  its  subordinates,  is  20  miles  in  extreme  length,  10  in 
greatest  l>readth,  which  L^  at  the  middle,  whence  it  tapei-s  to  the 
extremities.  The  lateral  inclination  of  this  plain  is  from  west 
to  east ;  and  in  the  angle  between  nuiunts  Drvsco  and  Milzekeli 
lies  a  beautiful  lake,  whose  blue  waters  add  to  the  pictorial 
efl'ect  and  relieve  the  stern  character  of  the  surroimding  pun- 
orama.  This  lake  merits  a  few  remarks.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
till'  Pambotis  cjf  antiquity;  it  is  six  miles  long,  3  in  greatfist 
width  at  the  s.E.,  diminishing  to  one  at  the  n.w.  ;  it  receives  no 
pereimiid  stream,  but  is  chiefly  fed  by  the  iiltrations  of 
Mitzekeli,  wLicli  gush  out  beneath  the  water-mark;  for  the 
greater  part  of  tlu;  yeur  its  waters  are  limpid  and  wLoleFome  to 
drink ;  iMxt  iu  the  full  they  are  polluted  by  decomposed  vege- 
able  matter,  and  by  the  droppings  of  water-fowl,  which  at  tliat 
season  frequent  the  lake  in  myriada.  Along  the  edge,  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  tho  papyrus  grows  in  abundaniJe  nnd 
eciuisetacero;  tho  former  ore  much  used  for  matting,  the  hitter 
for  huts,  sheepfolds,  and  weirs.  The  fish  of  tho  lake  are  the 
eel,  which  attnina  an  enormous  size,  the  carp,  pike,  tench, 
perch,  and  a  small  fish  called  Dzimi^,  which  is  said  to  feed  on 
the  roe  of  the  other  kinds ;  it  is  delicate  for  tho  table,  and  is 
taken  with  silk  nets,  made  expressly  of  fine  tissue;  water-snakes 
also  abound  in  the  lake. 

Towards  the  s.W.  end  a  roc;ky  islet  st>jinds  out  of  the  waters, 
an  outlier  of  Mitzekeli;  though  only  |  mile  long  by -^  mile 
acro-is,  it  boasts  of  seven  monasteries,  and  of  a  village  of  some  200 
houses,  inhubited  by  a  thrifty  population,  wbifh  lives  chiefly  by 
fishingj  ferr}'ing,  and  wooti-cutting.  In  one  of  the  monasteries 
is  pointed  out  the  room  in  which,  18  years  ago,  the  famous  Ali 
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Pttsha  was  mastered  by  treachery.  «nd  the  iioor  is  still  p 
forated  with  the  sliots  that  wore  lin^d  at  him  from  uudernca 
Facing  this  islet  a  rocky  proniotitory  projects  from  the  plain 
into  tlie  lake,  its  front  and  flanks  having  a  perpendicular  height 
(if  from  70  to  80  feet.  On  this  promontory  stands  the  citadel  of 
Janina;  and  behind  it  the  city,  wliieh  is  the  capital  of  Epirua* 
spreads,  fan-simped,  up  the  slo^ie,  until  stopped  by  the  low 
hcigiits  of  St.  George. 

Through  a  narrow  canal,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Jauiiiu  sluggishly  flow  into  the  smaller 
lake  of  Lnpsista,  (j  miles  to  the  n.w.  After  heavy  rains  the 
intervening  hinds  are  sometiinea  flooded,  so  that  tl»e  two  lakes 
form  but  one  sheet  of  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  seasotis  of 
dniiight  there  is  no  communication  between  them.  These 
lakes  have  no  surface  outlet,  but  the  waters  of  Lake  Lapsista 
flow  into  a  cavity  of  chambered  limestone,  and  after  a  passage 
of  5  miles  under  a  mountain  ridge  they  rejippoar  in  a  deep 
gorge,  through  which  they  rush  into  tlit;  Kahima^  near  Raiko. 

The  plain  next  in  order  is  that  of  the  Drino  ;  it  is  situated 
20  miles  from  Janiua  between  Mount  Yradetta  and  the  second 
tier,  is  25  miles  long,  and  4  miles  at  the  head,  narrowing  to  ft 
deep  gorge  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  Drino  with  the  Viosaa,  which 
is  near  'repeloni  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  Pass  of  Klisura.  This 
valh^v  pIiiiL),  fertile  in  olives,  barley,  indian  corn  and  tobacco, 
supports  a  number  of  villages  which  dot  the  lower  levels  of 
the  fliiuking  uiouutniiis,  and  are  subordinate  to  Arghyrocastro 
(ancient  14adnaiioix)lis),  which,  with  its  castellated  fort,  crowns 
some  projecting  roots  of  the  western  ridge.  It  is  the  focus  of 
the  Mussulman  aristocracy  of  Epirus,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  large,  detached  mansions  which,  even  in  decay,  present  an 
imposing  apjiearance. 

The  only  other  noteworthy  \'alley  plains  of  the  interior,  are 
those  of  the  Up{>er  Louro,  called  Vathee,  or  '"the  deep,"  and 
of  the  Upper  Vioesa  below  Konitza  (ancient  Eriboa).  De- 
scending towards  the  sea,  there  is  first  tljc  great  Plain  of 
ilusakiii,  \\hicli  stretches  northwards  from  Avlona,  40  miles 
along  the  <'Oiist,  and  varies  in  widtli  fnun  3  niik^  to  3U  miles, 
Tiiis  noble  plain  is  abundantly  watered  in  its  southern  part 
by  the  rivers  Viossa,  Beratiuo,  and  Skombi ;  and.  being  a 
formation  oi  mingled  alluvium,  it  possesses  a  fertility  equeJ 
any  amount,  and  almost  to  every  variety  of  production,  being 
equally  tit  for  agriculture  and  pasture,  for  the  stock  and  botany 
of  hot  and  cold  climates. 

Separated  from  3Iusakia  by  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains, 
is  the  Plain  of  Delvino  which,  lying  within  the  coast  rangn,  \^ 
nearly  circular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  about  lU  uiile^ 
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and  is  well-watered  by  the  gtreams  which  unite  to  form  the 
lake  of  Biitriuto.  Proceedins  sotithwanls,  there  are  fine  levels 
about  the  luwer  Kalamus.  The  vaUey  of  the  Vuvo  (Coc)'tus)» 
fOiitiiinH  the  brst  eoil  in  Epirus  for  tobacco;  it  reaches  Ut  tlie 
Phrai  (Acheron),  and  the  Acherudan  marsh  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cassopre  separate  it  from  the  splendid  lands  of  Lamari 
whi(;h,  with  the  plain  of  Arta,  fonn  the  southern  part  of  Epima. 
Laniari  may  be  considered  the  western  part  ol  the  filain  of 
A^La,  uhich  would  thus  be  20  miles  in  lenfj^tb  and  10  itiiles 
in  greatest  breadth  ;  it^  soil  is  alluvial,  and  it  is  watered  by  tlie 
rivers  Arta  (Araothus)  aud  Luuro  (Charadrus),  together  with 
countless  streamlets  which  issue  from  the  root^  of  the  moun- 
tains. Some  of  these  streams,  unable  to  gain  an  outlet,  form 
permanent  marshes  in  differont  parts  of  the  plain ;  but  every- 
where else  the  land  is  of  prime  quality,  yielding,  among  other 
products,  barley,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  aud  tlax,  to 
which  cotton  may  be  added.  The  olive  flourishes  on  the  drier 
levels,  and  near  the  town  of  Arta  the  oranj^^e,  lemon,  aud 
citron  arrive  at  jjreat  perfection. 

The  plains  Miisakia  and  Aria,  leaving  out  the  valley  plains 
above  mentione<l,  may  l»e  considered  a  compensating  provision 
for  the  mountain  sterility  of  the  interior. 

Rivers. 

The  rivers  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned.  They 
are,  beginning  from  the  N.,  the  Beratino  (Apsus),  the  Viossa 
(Aous),  the  Kalamus  (Thyamis),  the  Louro  (Charadrus),  and  the 
Arta  (Aracthus).  The  streams  Pavla  und  Vistritsa,  wJdch  form 
Lake  13utrinto,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  classed  as  rivers, 
and  the  same  may  be  Siiid  of  the  confluent  streams,  the  V'uvo 
and  PhraT,  famed  though  they  be  as  the  Cocytus  and  Acheron 
of  pfK'tie  fable. 

Of  these  rivers  the  Beratino  rises  on  the  Macedonian  Piudua, 
and  after  a  windinfj  course  of  about  100  miles,  as  the  arrow  flies, 
in  ft  direction  nearly  due  w.»  it  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  The 
Viossa  rises  in  fliount  Laknion,  its  course  is  N.W.,  its  Jen^h 
about  100  miles,  and  its  ernbnufhure  is  only  15  miles  s.  of  that 
of  the  Beratino;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Voudhomati,  the 
Drino,  and  the  Polyanthes,  all  flowing  from  the  8.  The 
Kalamus  rises  in  Vella  (ancient  Melotis),  its  course  is  s.s.w., 
intersecting  the  line  of  tlie  lower  mountain  tiers,  from  which 
it  receives  numerous  tributaries ;  it  approaches  the  sea  by 
frequent  sinuosities  amongst  the  interfering  heights,  and  it 
finishes  its  difficult  course  between  Saiada  aud  Gomenitza, 
The  Louro  sjirings  from  the  roots  of  Xerovouno,  aud  working 
round  the  s.  base  of  Uiitzika,  it  flows  through  the  valley  of 
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Vatliee,  enters  the  narrows  of  St.  George,  where  it  receivi 
the  copions  spring  tlint  supplied  water  by  means  of  an  aque- 
dact  U)  the  Nicopdiia  of  Augustus  Cffisar;  thence,  after  a  rapid 
course  of  al>out  10  miles,  it  emerges  into  the  plain  of  Arta, 
and  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountains,  it  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Arta,  at  the  k.w.  angle.  Its  direct  length  is  about  35 
miles.  The  Arta  rivt^r  hiia  two  sources,  tlie  one  in  Mount 
Lakmon,  the  other  in  the  hei*>:Uti?  between  Lin^n  and  3Iitze- 
keli ;  these  meet  at  a  place  called  Baldouui.  whence  they  flow 
in  a  united  stream  between  the  twin  Pindus  and  the  first 
tier,  ant!  after  40  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  due  s.,  the  river 
enters  the  plain  of  Arta,  through  which  it  meantlers  for  7  miles 
to  the  Guir.  In  former  times,  this  river  disembogued  at  the 
toot  of  an  isolated  eminence,  iijMm  whicfi  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort;  but  at  some  unknown  tlate,  re- 
pelled no  doubt  by  an  obstacle  of  its  own  making,  it  turned  to 
the  left  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  worked  its  present  chaxmel 
through  the  heavy  alluvium. 

Noue  of  the  rivers  of  Epirua  are  navigable;  in  their  upper 
courses  they  arc  mountain  torrents  or  rapid  streams;  and  in 
their  passage  tliruugh  the  low  lands,  they  are  obstructed  by 
shallow  and  shifting  muft-banks,  while  thoy  are  all  blocked  at 
the  mouth  by  bars  and  deltas.  They  offer,  however,  great 
water  power  for  industrial  purposes,  for  irrigation,  and,  on  the 
plains,  for  canals. 

Of  necessity  there  are  several  watersheds  in  Epirus ;  but  the 
chief,  uud  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  is  Mount 
Lakmiin.  From  its  pregnant  flanks  spring  four  classic  rivers, 
namely  the  Peneus,  the  Haliacmon  (in  part),  the  Aous,  and  the 
Aractlius:  I  mi;rht  almost  add  the  Achelous,  which  has  its 
source  a  few  miles  s.  above  the  village  of  Khaliki  (anciently 
Chalcis).  The  fountain  heads  of  the  Haliacmon  (rather  of  it^ 
branch  the  Venetifo),  of  the  Aous,  and  of  the  Araclhus,  almost 
meet  on  the  plain  of  Polit/.a,  su]>])lying  the  perennial  waters 
mentioned  by  Livy,  as  already  noticed. 

Lakes. 

Except  the  Lalces  of  Janina  and  Butrinto,  there  are  nonfl 
any  importunce  in  Epinis.  A  small  lake  on  the  plain  of  Ve 
forms  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Kalamus,  Close  to  the  right 
bank  of  (he  Louro,  about  4  miles  aUjve  its  issue  into  the  plain 
of  Arta,  and  about  50  feet  above  its  level,  there  is  a  small 
rock-girt  lake  of  great  depth;  and  on  the  truncated  tops  of 
several  of  the  highest  mountains,  there  are  deep  perennial 
reservoirs,  which  are  peopled  only  with  newts  {Triton  aqu<Uie%u). 
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In  tlie  droughts  of  summer,  these  reservoirs  are  much  resorted 
to  by  shepherds  when  the  usual  suj)plie8  of  water  foil. 

Climate. 

A  French  writpr,  describuig  the  climate  of  Epirus,  has 
oK-ierved  with  tprse  propriety,  that  it  is,  "nn  abreg^  de  tous 
las  climate."  On  the  grj^at  phiins  of  the  n.  and  8.  it  is  in  pretty 
regular  conformity  with  latitude,  modified  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  of  monntnins  on  tde  other;  but  in 
the  interior  it  partakos  of  the  character  derived  from  high 
elevations  and  panilhd  chains  of  mountains.  That  cbfimctcr 
is  more  rigorous  than  the  position  of  the  country  on  the  map 
would  indicate,  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  classed  as  wintry. 
The  winter  actually,  prevads  with  varying  severity,  from 
Noveml>er  to  Marcli  incbisive.  During  this  piirt  of  the  year 
when  it  rains  on  the  lower  levels,  it  snows  on  the  mountains ; 
and  this  snow  remains  on  the  liicher  elevations  until  Mav. 
The  greatest  heat  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  ranges 
between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  September; 
but  even  then,  while  the  plains  and  sheltered  valleys  expe- 
rience the  fiill  force  of  a  southern  sun,  the  mountain  heignta 
are  fannied  l>y  cooling  breezes  and  dotliod,  where  there  is 
B(:»il,  with  unchanging  verdure. 

Of  the  climate  of  Janiua  a  course  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions, extending  over  the  last  three  years,  enables  me  to  speak 
with  somewhat  more  of  confidence.  I  ahouhl  premise  by  notins 
that  the  observations  have  been  made  at  an  elevation  of  1524 
feet  above  sea  level ;  that  Janina  ia  in  latitude  39°  47'  N,, 
longitude  2F  1'  e.  ;  is  30  miles  from  the  sea  at  the  nearest 
point,  is  surrounrlpd  by  high  mountains,  and  is  situuteii  on  the 
margin  of  an  extensive  lake  which  acts  as  a  compensating 
medium  on  the  temperature,  moderating  the  extremes  of  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold.  To  these  natural  conditions  is 
to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  plain  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains have  in  great  pirt  been  deuuded  of  trees.  The  process 
of  denudation  still  goes  on,  and  forms  a  numher  of  centres  in  a 
continually  widening  circle.  The  covering  of  humus  and  soil 
on  the  mountain  slopes  being  thus  exposed  to  atmos^dieric 
action,  has  been  giadually  washed  and  worn  away ;  so  tnat  in 
the  place  of  expanses  of  forest,  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen 
but  bare  surfaces  of  rock  which  hotly  reflect  the  summer  sun, 
and  add  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  winter;  while  the  rain- 
fall that  used  to  be  retjirded  and  economised  in  its  descent  by 
the  spongelike  soil  and  the  interlacement  of  roots,  now  dashes 
down  in  a  short>iivod  and  nnprotitable  torrent 

These  remarks  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  as  a  preface  to 
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the  subjoined  figares,  the   deductions  from  which   they   wi! 
serve  in  some  measure  to  regulate : — 


Baboicetrio  Mkans. 


M«ui. 
23*400 


28*614 


L«w«C 

S8-131 


0-4S3 


The  highest  regiBtered  was  oo  February  U»  18G7       ..      ..     SS.SSO 
The  lowwt         „  „  March  25,  1868 27,670 


Extreme  range 


1,210 


Thuthmohetbio  Mbanb  in  Shadk. 


68-3 


Mu. 

78-4 


Mtn. 
56-3 


47'9 


MriiniLir. 
Mu.  Mtn. 

67*6         38-3 


The  m&xinium  regis ttired 
The  lainiinum        ,.         . 


I,  July  28,  1867 

December  29,  1867 

Extreme  range 


40-1 

106-0 
130 

99-0 


In  January,  1864,  the  lake  was  frozen  over,  when  for  sereral 
successive  days   the  thermometer  Tell  at  night  as  low  as  zcra     , 
This  freezing;;  of  the  lake  is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  the  only  others 
recorded  instances  of  it  took  place  in  1607.  1687,  1812,  an( 
1818. 

The  notes  for  rain  give  the  following  mean  results  : — 


I 


Di^ 


January ,.      ,.  18*0 

February          10*6 

March      17*7 

April         ..      ., 6*8 

Way 6-3 

June         I5*<| 

July 7*0 

August     >.      .«      ..      ..      ..  3*7 

ScpUfUiber       6*8 

Octot>er 9*7 

November       ..       , lO'O 

December        ,. 8*8 

Annual  118*7 


)uln 


8*90 
4"  10 
6-10 
1'9& 
0*76 
5-20 
1<S5 
1-66 
1*23 
8-14 
7*60 
4-78 


51  44 


With  respect  to  rain  the  climate  is  very  capricious,  and  the 
seasons  seem  at  times  to  change  function^  being  characterised 
at  frequent  returns  by  droughts  and  rains  of  extraordinary  con- 
tiniittiice. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  note-book : — '*  March 
16th,  1865,  1  P.M.     Thunder  and  lightning,  followed  by  heavy  I 
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raiiij  whii'li  left  a  reddish  deposit  Barometer,  27*850;  ther- 
mometer, 54*0  ;  wiud.  s.,  force,  1*5.  Pree-isoly  the  couditions  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  28th  March,  18G4  whea  the  same 
phenomenon  occurred." 

Tills  dt'pttKit  was  I'lmnd  on  examination  to  consist  of  particles 
of  silica  of  all  coloura,  scarcely  waterworn,  and  were  considered 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Such  being  the  cose,  it  may  be  asked 
whence  were  the  jtartirdea  wafted? 

The  annual  nieun  of  the  wind  is 


N, 

N.E. 

E. 

8.E. 

8. 

S.W. 

W. 

x.w. 

Ciilra, 

Force. 

62 

48 

43 

67 

25 

7 

15 

03 

35 

0-10 

The  prevailing  Avinds,  it  will  be  seen,  are  nortlierly,  the  S.E. 
come8  next;  but  from  observing  the  direction  of  the  clouds,  it 
ap])eared  that  thin  wind  is  often  tlie  s.  deflected  from  its  course 
in  ita  lower  strata  by  the  Pindic  chain.  The  wind  seldom  blows 
hard  at  Junijm,  only  twice  in  these  last  three  yeai^s  has  the  ane- 
mometer indicated  30  miles  an  hour,  namely,  on  the  18th 
Decemlxsr,  lS([(i,  ami  on  the  Dth  of  January  last.  On  both 
occiwions  the  wind  was  from  the  N.E. 

From  the  foregoing  data  &ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
climate  of  inland  E|)inis.  It  is  irregular,  capricious,  and  marked 
by  gi'eat  cxtrenn'S,  nevertholcss  with  common  procautiims  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  couducivn  to  health  and  physical 
development  ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  is  an  apparent 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
natural  specialities,  but  in  the  neglect  of  natural  laws. 

Efarus  has  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  but  more  lightly  and 
less  frequently  in  later  tlian  in  former  years.  The  focus  of 
them  seems  to  be  the  mountainous  district  hemmed  in  between 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  Bcratino  (Afisus).  Mount 
Tomor  is  the  cultuiuating  point  of  these  mouutauis,  and  in 
Oct<iber,  1851,  its  base  was  snaken  by  an  earthquake  which  was 
violently  ivpeated  every  day  for  a  month,  and  for  six  months 
with  If'ugthening  intervaln  and  decreasing  force.  Light  shoc^ks 
are  occasionally  felt  in  other  pirts  of  the  province,  and  the 
undulations  of  the  great  earthquake nt  Cephalouia  on  the  4th  of 
February,  18G7,  were  very  sensible  in  Janina* 

Fauna  and  Flora. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  Epirus  conform  to  tlie  varieties  of  the 
climate,  and  to  the  lines  of  vertical  distance.  The  coast  plains 
exhibit  the  products  of  southern  regions;  whence  ascending, 
nature  gradually  assumes  a  more  northern  aspect.  Of  the 
animal  productions  there  are  none  peculiar  to  the  country. 
The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  brown  bear,  wol^  fox,  jackal,  pig. 
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deer  of  several  varieties,  and  cliamois;  the  smaller  kinds 
include  the  Lara,  rabbit,  otter,  weasel,  squirrel,  &c.  The 
Hauover  rat  has  established  itself  in  some  of  the  coast  towns, 
whence  it  has  driven  the  native  rat,  which  is  tsmaller,  1 
mischievons,  cuniiiu;?.  and  ferocious. 

All  the  (|artdnipeds  that  have  been  domesticated  in  Western 
Europe  are  to  be  found  in  Epirus ;  bufialoes  are  bred  on  the  lower 
pluiiis,  and  the  Molossiiin  dog  still  rettiins  his  size  and  fierce- 
ness in  his  native  mouutuiiiH  abijut  Linjjjon  and  Lidtnion.  The 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep  are  of  small  degenerate  breeds,  which  is 
not  owing  to  any  defect  of  soil  or  climate.  The  horses  of 
Epirus,  on  the  contniry,  were  but  a  few  years  back  highly 
prized  throughout  the  Levant ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  tlie 
plain  of  Musahia  is  considered  the  only  place  in  Euni[M?au 
Turkey  where  the  Arab  horse  can  bo  bred  witljout  deterioration. 
The  experiment  was  made  about  seventy  years  ago  with  perfect 
success.  The  hordes  of  Miisukia  were  long  in  great  rei^nest ; 
but,  either  from  careless  breeding  or  au  exhaustive  demuud, 
this  valuable  rare  is  now  well  nigh  extinct. 

Of  the  wild  binls  the  chief  are  the  eagle,  the  griffon,  vultare, 
kite,  tawuy  owi,  the  great  horned  owl,  hawks  of  diflerent  kiiida, 
the  bustard,  crane,  and  heron;  in  winter  the  wild  goose  resorta 
here,  and  many  varirties  of  duck  and  waterfowl,  woodcock, 
snipe,  quail  and  [nirtridge,  invite  the  sportsman.  Most  of  the 
tree,  hedj^e,  and  field  birds  of  England  are  common  in  the 
country,  together  with  many  of  colder  and  of  warmer  clituatea. 
The  white  stork  seems  to  claim  a  special  notice.  It  is  a  migra- 
tory binl ;  it  arrives  about  the  23rd  of  March,  and  leaves  uLK>ut 
the  23rd  of  August,  and  so  ivgular  are  its  jteriods  that  any  con- 
siderable deviation  from  them  is  a  sure  prognostic  of  an  abnoi^ 
mal  season.  It  does  mwi  a  service  by  destroying  suakes,  and  it 
is  revered  by  Mussulmans,  who  lielieve  that  it  winters  in  the 
country  about  Mecca.  For  these  reasons  it  is  protected  by  la 
and  religion,  and  in  conscious  security,  and  discernment  as 
were  of  its  friends,  it  famih'arly  builds  its  nest  near  the  dwelli 
of  MusBulmans  and  within  the  precincts  of  their  temples. 

The  dumestic  birds  are  the  same  as  in  England.   The  j>e4icoc 
is  unknown  in  the  country,  and  the  Guinea-hen,  lately  intro- 
duced, is  kept  by  a  few  as  a  rare  and  ornaraental  bird. 

There  arc  several  varieties  of  the  sequ^it  kind;  the  largest 
being  the  marsh  snake,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of 
5  feet.  iSome  of  them  are  said  to  be  venomous;  biit.  thanks  to 
the  stork  and  their  other  enemies,  their  numbers  are  very  mu 
kept  down. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  there  are  none  peculiar  to  the  eoimtrVi 
nor  do  they,  so  (ax  aa  1  om  ^udge,  present  any  great  variety, 
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Of  those  tliat  are  useful  to  man  I  know  only  of  the  honey-bee, 
the  silk  moth  and  the  koTtncn  (Coccus  Uicis) :  no  attempt  i«  mude 
to  improve  thi.s  last  by  artislcial  cultivation;  it  is  found  in  only 
a  few  places,  and  it  yields  a  rieh  riolet  crimBon  dye. 

The  vegetable  productions  partake  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  The  mountain  iieight'^,  where  the  woodman's 
axe  Jja^  not  reached,  are  crowned  with  pine,  oak,  beech,  and 
elm;  the  walnut,  plane,  chesnut,  soyamore,  and  cypress,  are 
common  throufrhoiit  the  lower  levels  ;  the  olive  wfis  introduced 
by  the  VenetiunH,  aud  flourishes  in  the  coast  districts;  and 
20  years  a^o  the  mulbeiTy  was  made  a  denizen  of  the  country. 

Of  fruit-trees,  the  applf,  pear,  quince,  pomegranate,  fig,  peach, 
apricot,  cherry,  plum,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  are  inoigouous. 
Ihe  gardens  about  IWgu  Jire  specially  reserved  for  the  large 
citron,  which  is  used  by  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  religious 
feasts. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  being  known,  it  would 
be  superlUious  to  describe  its  botany;  I  would  only  ineutiun 
that,  among  other  useful  plants,  the  liquorice,  the  hop,  and  the 
cotton-plant,  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  province — the  latter 
hasbt.'t'ubriiught  under  cultivation;  tobacco  sueceedH  well  even  at 
elevations  of  1000  foot;  but  the  tubacco  of  Epirus  is  not  highly 
esteemed  in  the  markets  of  the  East.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
potato  was  added  to  the  vegetable  products  of  the  country ;  it 
succeeded  perfectly  well,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  continues  to 
extend. 

Minerals. 

As  no  geological  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  Epirus  the 
mineral  rc-sources  of  the  country  are  almost  wholly  unknown. 
That  they  arc  considerable  I  am  disposed  to  believe.  Mount 
Lakmoji  is  richly  charged  with  inm-stone ,  beds  of  liguitt?  have 
been  lound  in  the  districts  of  Siili,  Djunierka,  and  Avlona; 
kaolin  in  large  quantities  near  Avlona,  and  salt-mines  in  I*ju- 
merku.  At  Heknitzji,  on  the  banks  of  the  Viossa,  ITj  miles  frt>m 
Avlona,  there  are  pitch-mines  of  great  vahie,  to  which  a  scien- 
tiiic  observer  has  assigned  an  npproximate  area  of  4  square  miles, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  50  to  100  feet;  this  is  most  likely 
under  the  nuirk,  for  tlio  district  of  Paktos,  11  miles  to  the  N.,  is 
idao  ricti  in  bituminous  matter;  and  it  is  presumable  tliat  the 
two  places  are  comprised  in  one  mineral  field, 

1  must  resist  the  temptation  of  including  in  this  paper  a 
sketch  of  tlie  comparative  geography  of  Epirus,  and  of  the 
etymology  of  its  ancient  names:  this  would  be  entering  a  field 
of  inquiry,  which,  though  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
is  of  such  variety  and  extent  as  to  call  for  a  separate  disser- 
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tatioQ ;  if  I  have  occasionally  touched  on  it  in  the  course  of  ibel 
preceding  observations,  it  was  only  to  elncidate  some  padsjugl 
qupstinn,  or  to  confirm  some  nncertain   identity.     Arfhaio  re-i 
searches  \vt»uM,  moreover,  detract  from  my  present  object,  which 
is  to  exhibit  Epirns  under  its  natural  aspect  with  reference  to 
physical  resources  and  indn^trial  eapabilitiea.     That  usj^ect,  it 
IS  true,  has  untlergono  some  change?,  and  was  in  former  ages 
moditied  by  human  industry,  and  by  a  civilisation  of  the  elderi 
times.     But  those  eaidy  works  of  man  were  sacrificed  to  the! 
terrible  vengeance  of  an  exasperated  master,     Epirus  has  nevej 
recovered  from  the  desolating  chastisement  inflicted  upon  it  by 
iEniiliu8  Paullus,  1G7  years  B.C.;  and  at  this  day  the  conrjtry, 
with   its   fine   climatt^,  its  varied  i-eaources  ami  cominandin? 
position,  is  appealing  to  man  to  reeommeuco  the  work  of  scieutitic 
industry  ami  progresHive  improvement. 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing  that  E{»iru8  is  inhabited  by  a  i 
heterogeneous  jxjjmlation  of  about  35U,000  souls,  of  whom  the 

freater  part  live  by  hn.-^liaruliy  of  a  primitive  fashion,  and  ar»i 
ispereed  ia  villagfB  and  imuik*ts  to  the  number  collectively  o( 
ll>UO  and  more.    For  the  uon-Jigrieultural  part  of  the  rK)puhitiou 
there  are  Janina,  the  capital,  aud  some  15  or  liO  small  towtiB  of  j 
moderate  pretensions. 

K/nina,  January  19,  1869. 


XIII. — Notes  of  a  Journey  up  the  Itiver  Junta, 
By  W-  Chaxdless,  Gold  Medallist,  R.O.S. 

The  journey,  unsuccessful  in  its  nuun  object,  of  which  the 
folltjwing  notes  are  oflered,  was  made  during  the  hist  tive  months 
of  l^ijl.  _  I 

Though  furnished  with  recommendations  from  the  Goyera- 
ment  at  Munaos  to  the  local  authorities  of  Teffe',  which  was  my 
starting  point,  1  had  the  greatest  dillieulty  in  obtJiining  a  crewi 
even  for  one  eanoe ;  in  faet,  an  on<^  of  the  men  1  counted  onl 
failed  me  at  the  last  moment,  I  eould  not  have  starteil  but  for 
the  kindness  of  S'  Joilo  da  Cunha  Curn-ia  (himseb'an  explorer 
of  the  Junia),  who  lo  complete  my  criMv  sent  with  mo  a  slave  ofj 
his — a  man  very  uselul  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  as  bei 
knew  that,  and  the  Indians  on  it,  but  in  ti»e  crisis  of  the  journey 
as  bad  a  man  as  I  could  have  had  with  n»e.    Mine  was  Hobson^ 
choice,  or  J  would  not  have  taken  a  slave. 

The  river  Jnnia  is  at  least  uiir-third  Hmaller  than  the  Pn: 
but  in  other  res|>ects  so  similar  that  a  very  short  description 
its  general  character  will  suffice.      Its  water  w  "wliite," 
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mutlfly  ;  it  h  very  tortuou:^  and  consequently  has  out  off  many 
bends,  and  thus  mude  many  latces,  or  ratlier  backwaters.  On  the 
convex  side  of  the  beuda  trio  laud  is  generully  "  ig;ap6/*  fringed 
by  8an<l-hanks,  left  dry  in  the  dty  seiwon  ;  on  the  ooncftve  aide 
it  is  alluvial  plain  (varzea),  with  here  and  there  "terra  tinne/' 
abuttiut;j  on  the  river  with  cliffs  (bnrreiras).  Both  the  **  terra 
firme  **  aud  **viirzea"  are,  (w  a  rule,  lower  relatively  to  the 
water-level  than  on  the  Purus;  in  other  respects  alike. 

Cocoa  (cacao),  copaiI>a  oil,  and  sarsaparilla,  are  tho  chief 
natural  products  sought,  and  seem  nbundtint ;  within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  india-rul)l»er  also  has  been  procured.  So  far 
as  I  have  seen,  the  iudia-rubber  trees  are  more  scattered  than 
on  the  Purus.  The  Brazil-nut-tree,  elsewhere  p;t^nerally  aljunrlant 
on  "  tiura,  lirine,"  is  exceedingrly  rare  on  the  tTurua.  AUjve  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Taniuaca  the  tmmii-pahn  (the  tibres  of 
which,  both  unmimufactutvil  and  in  cord,  are  the  chief  export 
of  the  Hiver  Jiipuia)  it*  very  common. 

The  only  inipedimont  to  navigation  that  I  tim  aware  of  is  a 
shallow,  wrou;j^lv  4'alled  Urubu-uai^hoeira  (as  it  in  not  a  rapid), 
which  is  aonicwbat  trouble<l  with  nnags  ;  but — as  far  oh  1  could 
examine — vNith  but  little  rock,  and  that  only  near  the  left  baiik. 
I  am  told  that  in  very  dry  seasons  it  is  dinicult  ofptisaage 
even  for  small  canoes ;  but  on  my  return  at  the  end  of 
November,  with  continuous  soundings,  I  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  nowhere  less  than  (JJ  fathoms  and  the  river 
had  still  at  least  IJ  fathom  to  rise.  Therefore,  for  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  would  not  t>e  au  impedi- 
ment even  to  a  steamer.  There  is  als<>,  lower  down,  a  place 
called  Cachooirinha ;  but  this  is  simply  a  le'lge  of  rock  near 
the  left 'batik,  and  the  cliaunel  on  (lie  ri;^ht  has  more  than 
average  depth.  In  jrenernl  the  Jitrita  is  much  more  tree  from 
snags  than  the  Punis,  and  from  the  farthest  point  reached — 
1100  miles  or  so  from  the  nmuth — we  always  t1oat<3d  down  at 
night  uitliout  keepinir  vvutc'li ;  a  precaution  I  did  not  venture 
to  neglect  on  the  PuiiiSj  though  a  larger  river,  till  within  GOO 
miles  of  its  mouth,  and  the  first  night  I  did  so  we  struck  on  a 
suag. 

In  the  dry  season,  the  water  of  the  Jurud,  at  least  the  surface 
water,  attains  a  very  high  temj>erature,  perhaps  from  being 
heated  in  passing  along  the  edge  of  the  sandbanks.  Oa  one 
occitsion  I  found  it  al>ove  88°  Fahr.,  and  often  87''.  Un  fine 
bright  days  in  August  and  September  there  was  usually  a 
ditierence  of  2  or  3  degrees  between  the  temperature  at 
sunrise  and  that  at  2  to  3  p.m.  The  water,  of  course,  wiis  tested 
more  or  loss  iu  mid-river;  generally  when  we  were  crossing 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 
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In  the  Hense  in  which  commonly  a  river  iij  said  to  have 
itilands;  the  Jurua  ha»  none  ;  the  tracts  cut  off  by  the  ll^IIneroa, 
Bereo,  and  otLer  clianuels,  are  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  river  to  he  considered  sucL  In  the  valley  of  the 
Aiunzons,  if  the  application  of  the  temi  island  were  n«it  limited, 
it  would  be  hard  to  Btiy  when  one  is  not  on  an  iKland.  These 
channels  are  noticeable  for  tlje  large  size  of  their  mouths,  or 
lowfT  entrauct^s,  but  little  iufoi'ior  to  the  main  river;  but  in 
tlii'ir  uj>per  |:»art  tlioy  aro  smidl,  and  ciin  sciirc^ly  in  full  flotMl 
bring  down  more  than  one-eiglith.  or  perhaps  one-tenth,  of  the 
river  water,  and  in  the  dj*y  season  none  at  all.  On  my  return 
I  (»aine  down  both  these  chnnnels. 

The  Miuemii  channel  »in  be  passed  at  all  seasons  by  small 
canoes,  but  in  one  or  two  j»hio**8  with  difficulty.  From  its 
upjier  entrance  to  the  R^-saca  Grande  it  is  scarcely  over  6J 
yards  wide,  but  with  {in  December)  a  strong  current,  and  5 
futbunis  depth.  Below  that  it  has  Icsm  current,  but  is  wider;  it 
is  however  in  few  places  over  150  yards,  till  its  last  three  or 
four  miles,  where  it  widens  ereutly.  From  where  it  assumes  an 
easterly  rourse  the  country  l)et ween  it  and  the  Amazons  is  one 
of  those  lalnrintlis  of  lakes  and  channels  which,  however  often 
I  may  see  tLeiu,  never  fail  lo  imjtress  me  with  wonder.  I  am 
(old  that  in  the  dry  season  the  wuter  from  the  Resaca  Grande 
often  runs  out  by  the  upper  entmnco,*  and  that  then  there  is 
no  euneut  down  till  below  the  mouth  of  Lake  Minei-oa,  and 
below  that  black  water.  The  tendeney  of  side  channels  of  this 
kind  runnhig/row  a  main  river  to  aecompany  that  up  stream, 
with  a  course  aa  if  of  an  afllnent  running  to  it,  and  sometimes 
for  several  miles,  thoujti^h  not  uiicommuu,  is  remarkable. 

The  Boreo  is  somewhat  lar^^er  than  the  Mineroa  channel,  but 
Las  less  current ;  and  in  the  lower  half,  where  it  widens  out  to 
200  yards  or  more,  it  luxd  (in  December)  st^areely  a  perceptible 
one.  In  Au<;nsi  its  uj)|>er  entrance  was  couipletely  baiTed  by  a 
sandbank,  and  I  walked  across  it  dry-shod.  Its  course  is 
tortuous  and  cuprioious,  but  the  very  near  approach  to  the  main 
river  (about  half-way)  mu^t  bo  rw^eived  with  some  reserve,  as 
dcfjendiug  for  some  distance  on  dead  reckoning.  On  thia 
chunnel,  a  little  below  th«  mouth  of  the  l^arape  de  Bereo,  is  a 
village  of  ilamua  Indians.     They  have  another  on  the  Tucumi 

*  The  same  occurs  oa  a  Ini^r  scale  (u  I  havo  been  told  oo  the  epot  and  bv 
man;  penrons)  in  the  Canumd  or  ITrarin  chouTiel,  a«  it  was  formerly  called, 
between  the  Itivors  Madeira  and  the  Amazous.  For  about  flcven  nioiitUs  of  the 
year  the  water  runs  from  th«  Mudtrira,  and  when  that  river  is  rising  with  an 
almost  furious  current;  but  ufuully  for  about  three  weeks  in  the  mouth  of 
October,  wlien  the  rivers  are  at  their  lowest,  the  reverse  i*  the  case,  and  the  river 
Cannma  Dicn  bifurcates ;  a  part  uf  its  black  water  lunning  vc6lvani5  to  the  River 
ffadeira,  and  ibe  rutuaiud<:r  eaaiwards  to  the  Amazous. 
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clmnnel,  and  also  on  the  Minerua  channel,  and  thoro  is  one 
£iiiuily  of  them  near  the  main  river  on  the  I^'arai>o  Cua-piranga. 
In  all,  those  on  tho  Jurud  can  hardly  amount^  I  think,  to  i^O 
Bouls.  At  thin;  village,  including  childrerij  thero  were  28 
but  five  were  from  beU)W.  Tht!se  Ttidiuim^  thinTf^h  tliey  sttU 
hohl  together,  may  be  considered  now  a  part  of  tiie  ordinary 
population  t)i*  the  Amazons;  they  all  understand  and  can  speuK 
X\\Q  Ungoa  geral,  and  are  1  believe  all  baptized;  moreover,  they 
have  u  euiisiderablc  admixture  of  non-Iudtuu  blood. 

The  Tueuiim  channel  was  not  passable  in  Detiember,  and  is  so 
only  in  i'uU  Hood;  the  Arapary  chaimel  is,  I  am  t-old, '  still 
smullrr;  ami  neither  of  them  deser^'es  any  more  detailed  notice. 

Oa  the  lari^e  Igarape  Jaraqui  is  a  villa^^e  of  CatauixLs,  the 
onlv  one  of  this  tribe  on  the  Jurud,  with  about  2U  men; 
including  in  this  number  lods  above  fifteen.  They  are  said  to  be 
tho  remnant  of  a  mueh  larger  jiopulation.  The  number  of 
Indian  tribes  represt'nted  on  the  Jurua,  and  the  small  number 
of  the  representativcf^  is  notable.  These  Catauixi*^,  like  those  of 
thePui-us,  are  industrious  and  skilled  in  the  making  of  pottery; 
but  tla-y  have  had  imieh  more  intercourse  with  traders,  &e.,  and 
have  now  but  few  distinctive  characters.  They  were  now  all 
up-river,  working  at  india-rubber  for  a  trader. 

As  both  tlie  Mater-side  Indians  and  the  tmders  who  travel  up 
the  river  are  eompiratively  few,  the  .lurua  is  extraordinarily 
abimdant  in  iish  and  game.  Mosquitues  are  not  much  felt  till 
above  iat.  6"  30'  s.,  and  then  only  in  certain  parts.  I^ium-flies* 
also  are  somewhat  less  numerous  than  on  the  Puiti:^,  hut 
Maruim-fliefit  inlinitely  more  so;  for  the  first  time  1  realised,  as 
not  improbable,  lIuml>oldt*s  estimate  of  1,UOO,OUO  to  the  cubic 
foot  of  air. 

Above  the  Catauixia  there  are  no  Indians  till  Iat.  6°  30'  s., 
where  on  thu  igara]»e  Chiuc,  is  a  single  village  of  Arauas.  I 
found  them  camped  on  a  suml-bank  hard  by.  Ilerndon 
mentions  them  as  treacherous;  and  in  fact  they  have  killed  one 
or  two  persons  somewhat  treaclierously,  but  perhaps  not  with- 
out provocation.  They  have  long  had  deahngs  with  traders, 
and  seem  not  a  warlike,  but  a  timid  race.  In  language  they 
are  akin  to  tlie  Piiru-Purus  (Pammarys).  A  good  manv  of 
them  nnw  speak  the  "  liiigoa  geral,"  and  all  I  saw  were  regularly 
clothed,  like  ordinary  Auuizons-folk.  1  was  much  phuised  with 
their  courtesy  and  frieudliiieBS.  Though  curious  to  see  things, 
they  did  nut  beg.  Two  of  them  agreed  to  accompany  me,  and 
of  course  1  paid  them  in  advance.     Their  companionship  lasted 


*  **  Pidm:  musca  Sunaliam,  interdin  iDfestans."    *  Gloss.  Ling.  Qns./  p.  470. 
t  "Maruim:  iuat'Cium  musca,  sole  occidente  gnis&iLufi."    Ibid.  p.  4i)2. 
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5  days  only,  up  to  the  River  Chinian.  Beyond  this  they  w<»re 
evidently  unwilling  to  gn ;  thorefore,  seeinj^that  thpv  purposed  to 
steal  away  at  ni^'lit,  I  toid  them  they  were  tree  to  go  by  day.  They 
seemed  grateful,  and  voluntarily  brou;j;lit  baok  to  me  such  of 
their  pay  as  they  had  with  thero,  oflering  even  the  olotJies  they 
had  on.  Their  ehiof  reason  was  fear  of  the  Indians  above 
(Culinos);  but  tliey  seemed  little  accustomed  to  hard  work, 
such  as  rawing  all  day,  for  Indian  journeys  are  very  short. 
Moreover,  they  tared  badly;  for  one  of  them  had  a  pregnant 
wife  at  home,  and  the  other  an  infant  child:  and  under  these 
circumstances  they  will  eat  but  of  certain  fo(Kl;  not  of  any 
skin-fish,  nor  of  all  scale-fish,;  «,(/.,  not  of  tambaqrii,  nor  pira- 
nhas: one  would  not  eat  of  the  male  turtle,  and  the  other  neither 
of  the  ioniale  nor  of  the  eggs;  nor  would  they  eat  ducks,  nor 
wild  pigs,  nor  tapirs.  In  fact,  they  would  eat  of  nothing  easily 
attainable,  except  cnra-^tsovv-birds;  and  even  on  the  Jurua  it  is 
hard  to  ensure  an  unfailin""  supply  of  these.  I  understood  the 
motive  nf  this  tpiasi-fast  to  be  religious,  not  physical ;  but  they 
were  averse  to  being  questioned  on  the  subject,  aud  my  delicacy 
prevailed  over  my  curiosity. 

The  Chiruati  is  the  tir.st  affluent  of  the  Jurud  that  is  entitled 
a  river,  those  Ix/lnw  being  only  igarap6s.  It  is  but  some  35 
yards  wide,  but  htui  Ij  fathom  dejith  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
dry  season,  and  runs  out  with  a  (air  current;  its  water  was 
then  a  yellowish  brown,  but  in  the  season  of  flood  is  black. 
Many  black-water  streams  have  this  change  in  the  colour  of 
their  water,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  It  is  said  to  come 
from  some  distance,  running  nctt  far  from  the  main  river,  but  it 
nearly  approaches  the  river  Tapaua  (affluent  of  the  Purus),  or 
Bonw.  aflliient  of  that  river. 

Al>:fve  the  Itiver  Chiruan  on  the  right  side  of  the  Juru£  is 
the  country  of  the  Culinos, — a  numerous  tribe  of  the  interior, 
who  are  naid  not  to  have  canoes,  but  to  come  by  land  to  the 
sand-banks  at  the  time  the  turtles  lay,  Tliey  are  considered 
treiichi^nius  aud  hostile  if  in  suflicient  numliers;  consequently 
it  is  a  rule  of  travel  always  to  sleep  on  sand-l»anks  on  the  let\. 
side  of  the  river,  in  this  part, — a  necessity  which  sometimes 
imliiced  Urt  to  stop  earlier,  sometimes  to  travel  later  than  I 
would  have  wished.  We  saw  nothing  of  them;  and,  from  other 
Indians  above,  heard  that  they  had  not  been  seen  on  the  sand- 
banks frir  tlie  last  2  or  3  years.  They  arc  met  w*ith  al^o  on  the 
KivLT  TarauacB,  and  probably  extend  a  considerable  <listance  e.'w. 

For  ten  days*  journey  above  the  mouth  of  the  River  Chinian 
there  are  no  waterside  Indians  on  either  bank  of  the  river 
fJurua);  the  first  villsge  being  one  of  Conibos,  by  the  small 
Jgarape  Acard,  t\xt5\v  otA^  xvlW^w  on  the  Jurua.    Those  Conibos 
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are  the  Bame  tribo  of  Indians  that  on  the  PiiHla  I  have  spolcen 
of  by  tbo  mime  of  Maneteneiys,  an*!  wliit^L  the  Brazilian 
explorer  Serutim  ermneonsly  called  Cucamas,  though  they 
have  not  a  word  in  comniun  with  the  latter.  \\'betber  they 
are  true  Goniboa  or  not,  1  cannot  say;*  but  thfy  call  them- 
selves, and  other  Indians  call  them,  such.  They  may  have 
been  originally  a  colony  from  the  Puriia,  or  those  of  the  Pur^ 
may  have  passed  to  that  river  from  the  Jurua,  and  these 
remained  Ix-hind.  As  to  this  1  could  ascertain  nothing, 
except  that  they  are  not  new  comers,  but  have  at  diflerent 
times  occupied  various  sites  above  and  below  their  present 
one.  Now  they  are  a  sort  of  trading-post  for  the  rest  of  their 
tribe.  They  work  more  or  less  for  traders,  ami  sell  their 
Buperfluo\is  iron  implements  to  their  brethren  of  the  Purfta, 
from  whom  tiiey  buy  the  long  ponchos  of  cotton-cloth,  which 
the  latter  weave  and  wear,  and  wliich  these  wear  but  do  not 
weave.  Almost  everv  year  thev  send  an  expedition  to  tho 
Purils,  or  rather  to  a  village  three  days*  journey  inland  from 
that  river,  as  they  told  me.  A  number  of  them  whom  on  my 
return  I  met  with  here,  were  now  absent  on  such  an  expedition. 
They  all  knew  of  my  jonmey  up  the  Purds — perhaps  1  made  a 
had  market  for  theiii  that  year — and  informed  me  that  my 
servant  was  killed  by  people  of  their  tribe,  as  I  had  originally 
believed,  and  indeed  \vritten  in  my  paper  on  the  Pums,  and 
not  by  Hypnriiias.  1  was  glad  at  Iciist  to  lind  the  latter,  a 
tine  warlike  race,  freed  from  this  stain  of  treachery,  wliich 
ill-suited  thoir  character,  lieports  that  come  through  Indians, 
I  may  observe,  merit  little  reliance:  and  not  a  whit  more  for 
being  very  circumstantial.  A  catastn»pho  that  never  happene<l 
is  told  in  minute  detail. 

These  Conibos  are  just  as  tiresome  and  importunate  beggars  as 
the  "  Mauetenerys/'  and  a  singular  contrast  in  mamiers  tu  all  the 
other  Indians  of  the  Jurua;  particularly  to  some  wiio  chanced 
that  same  afternoon  to  come  to  the  Sixudbank  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Acara.  These  were  from  a  village  a  fow  miles  above  ;  part 
of  them  Cnnnmar^s,  and  part  of  a  tribe  known  as  Fish-Indians. 
The  latter  belong  to  the  river  Cunitid,  an  ntfluent  of  the  Tapaud 
(itself  an  ailiueut  of  the  Purus),  and  had  come  to  the  Jurua 
only  four  mouths  befoi*e,  I  got  one  of  them  to  mark  on  the 
sand  thoir  route — do^vn  the  Cuniua  to  the  Tapaua ;  up  this — 
overland  to  t!ie  river  Chiruan — and  80  out  on  to  tlic  Junid. 
Their  language  seems  akin  tothe  Amuaand  Puru-purii ;  but,  for 
lack  of  an  interpreter,  I  could  inquire  notliiug  as  to  the  cause  of 

*  If  so,  the  acquEUDtauce  of  tlie  Manetenerys  with  tlie  Ucayali  and  Sarayacu  ii 
at  onci-  explmiui-d.     A  comparison  of  the  languages  woald  decidu  tlie  question. 
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their  nii^ntion.  But  for  my  catching  the  name  Cuniui,  I 
should  not  have  found  out  even  thus  much;  as  the  Conibos 
knew  only  tlmt  they  were  new  cornel's,  but  neither  understood 
their  hin«;uiipe  nor  seemed  t<>  feel  the  smallest  curioeity 
respecting  tlieni.  They  brought  us  fruit,  and  a  few  trifles  for 
sale,  but  did  not  come  empty-lianded  to  ask  for  anything.  On 
the  following  morning  they  continued  their  journey  down- 
stream ;  why  or  whitljer  I  did  not  learn.  Their  (tess  was 
simply  a  **  tanga  " — by  courtesy  translated  "  apron."  3Iost  of 
them  had  necklnces  of  beads;  the  chief  had  a  crescent  of  shell 
Huspendi'd  froui  his  nose.  Besides  bows,  they  had  the  "pidhetn" 
or  stick  for  throwing  arrows  ;  but  they  use  tliia  only  for  striking 
fish  end  turtles. 

These  CanamarJ^a  did  not  understand  any  of  the  words 
(a  very  few)  which  I  had  obtained  From  those  on  the  PurAs; 
nor  do  I  find  Huy  of  them  iu  (he  Cannmary  catalogue  in  the 
'Glossaria  Lioguaium  Brasiliensuni,'  but  every  one  in  that 
of  the  Culiuos  or  ilaxurunas.  One  word  Peems  to  me  instruc- 
tive: the  common  iinswer  of  the  Canamnr^s  I  met  on  the 
Pur^s,  if  asked  for  somethinf!:  they  had  not,  was  **  Yamal," 
equivalent  to  the  Spanish  "No  hay;"  in  the  Culino  catalogue 
(*(Iloss.  Lir*g.  Bras./  p.  243)  I  find  •'  morior  =  yamai."  On  the 
whole,  I  ftiu  ineliued  to  thijdc  tliat  ou  the  Purua  there  ore 
two  tribes  of  Canamarys;  the  one,  which  I  did  not  meet, 
true  Canamarys,  and  those  above,  whom  I  met  with,  more 
probably  a  brunch  of  the  Culiuos.  The  latter,  however,  called 
theniHelves,  and  the  Manetenerys  (or  Conibus)  called  them, 
Canamarys. 

I  engaged  two  men  of  this  Conibo  village  to  work  in  my 
canoOj  and  found  tliem  goo<i  men  for  work;  very  different  from 
the  ]wor  Arauos.  Tiicy  had  no  scruples  about  food,  but  a  great 
avidity  for  salt;  so  that  my  stock  of  salt  tish,  which  w^e  had 
scarcely  touched,  and  which  my  men  had  wished  more  than 
once  to  throw  away,  was  to  thoni  the  greatest  of  treats,  and  one 
of  which  they  did  not  tire  to  the  last  On  my  return  these 
two  men  remained  at  their  village ;  and  tw^o  others  asked  me 
to  give  them  a  jiassage  to  Paranary,  the  house  of  S'-  JoS,o  da 
Cunha  a  little  aliove  Teff(5.  As  1  afterwards  heard,  they 
stayed  with  him  but  about  ten  days,  an<l  then  stealing  a  canoe 
and  sundry  axes,  guns,  and  other  loose  articles,  went  back  to 
the  Jurua. 

A  week's  journey  from  this  Combo  village  we  fidi  in  with 
some  Catuquonns,  who  chanced  to  bo  at  their  port:  their  village 
(maloca)  was,  they  ^aifl,  a  day's  journey  inland.  They  are  one 
of  the  most  widely  scattered  tribes  of  the  Amazons,  but  not 
often  met  with  on  the  banks  of  white-water    rivers,  owing  to 
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tlieir  aversion  to  the  insect-pla^nes.  The  men  seemed  fine, 
tall,  Btron^  fellows;  only  aprou-L-lad 

In  li  few  (luvH  moro  \\v.  reaelieil  tho  mouth  of  tho  river 
Tanmaca,  the  chief  alllueut  of  tho  Jurud;  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  that  river  above.  From  this  it  might  be 
termed  a  confluent,  but  it  enters  strictly  at  right  angles,  and 
its  fjeneral  course  for  tlus  distance  I  went  up  it — somo  IH  or  17 
mile8 — makes  rather  an  obtuse  an^de  with  the  Jurua.  Its 
mouth  is  180  yards  wide  (as  I  found  by  trianjj^ilation),  but  within, 
the  river  is  somewhat  wider,  1  found  5  to  t>  fatlioms  depth, 
which  was  about  a  fathom  loss  tlnm  the  average  depth  of  the 
main  river  for  some  distance  al»ove,  but  the  latter  was*  in  fuller 
Hood.  The  water  of  both  rivers  is  white,  and  I  could  see  no 
difference  in  the  colour,  and  found  only  0*5*^  Fahr.  in  the 
temjienilure.  One  of  j\I,  Citstelnaii*s  informants  (whose  names 
seem  now  quite  forgotten  in  Teffe)  pives  the  water  of  the 
Tarauara,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Upper  Jurua,  m  black: 
both  erroneously.  In  general,  reports  on  this  point  may  Ije 
trusted,  as  it  is  a  fact  usually  okserved  and  remembered  ; 
iiuleed,  black  and  white  water  rivers  differ,  in  their  general 
a.H[ieet  as  much  as  a  negro  and  an  Indian.  One  of  tiie  two 
informants  also  states,  that  a  Utile  above  the  Taranaca.  tlie 
Junia  divides.  I  travelled,  however,  exactly  a  month  up 
stream  above,  and  met  with  no  such  bifurcation. 

Before  leaving  the  Tarauaca,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  course  of  the  Jurua.  This  trom  about  the 
parallel  of  6°  Stf  s.,  to  the  Amuaons,  is  not  very  different 
from  that  usually  marked,  though  even  in  tliis  part  it  nnikes 
more  casting ;  but  above  that,  for  a  considerable  distance,  it 
runs  nearly  from  E,  to  w. ;  just  as  the  Funis  does  along  the 
parallel  of  ^°,  and  its  affluent,  the  Aquiry,  along  that  of 
11°,  and  as  the  river  Javary  (as  we  know  from  the  recent 
exploration  by  tho  Frontier  Commission)  does  nearly  along 
that  of  its  mouth.  This  easterly  direction  of  the  rivers  must  be 
considered  a  marked  feature  iu  tho  district  between  tho 
Madeira  and  Ucayali;  as  though  there  were  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges,  or  steppes,  between  the  upper  Amazons  and  tiie  base 
of  the  Caravayan  Andes.  On  the  Jurua,  at  any  rate,  this 
easterly  course  is  evidently  caused  by  a  ridge,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  edge  of  a  rann;e  of  high  land,  but  that  cannot  be 
cJiUed  a  range  ol  hills,  runnmg  about  e.  and  w.  on  the  left  side  of 
tho  river;  generally  inland,  but  against  which  this  strikes  from 
time  to  time  and  rebounds,  till  at  last  it  rounds  the  end  in 
a  very  noticeable  bend.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  distance 
I  travelled,  the  terra  firnie  is  mainly  on  the  left,  and  what 
there  is  on  the  right,  is  comparatively  low;  in  connection  with 
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which  is  the  fact,  that  on  the  left  the  Juni4  has  not  a  single 

aflhiont.  except  smull  Htn^ams — igurapa-*  ami  lake-mouths. 

The  above-mentioned  bend  is,  as  might  he  expected,  the 
point  where  the  Jurna  most  nearly  approaches  the  rurus ;  the 
distance  being,  according  to  my  maps,  104  geographical  mites 
in  a  direction  a  little  s,  of  b.e.  from  this  bcjid  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pauynim  on  the  Pnrtla.  This  may  be  the  approach 
that  in  old  times  was  reported ;  and  I  should  be  very  bold 
were  1  to  say  that  Indiana  may  not  have  pasHcd  from  the  one 
river  to  the  other  here.  The  Indians,  however,  now  existing" 
here  are  of  tribes  warlike,  niimi?rous  and  intnuUible:  the 
Hypurinus  near  the  Purus.  the  Ciilinos  near  the  JuruiS,  and  the 
Jamamadys  *  in  the  centre. 

The  approach,  that  in  niodiTu  times  has  been  epokea  of,  is 
one  hrn-her  up,  by  way  of  the  Turauuca;  and,  in  hwt,  can  hardly 
be  called  an  approafh  of  the  two  main  rivers  at  all.  Jo5o  da 
Cunha  travellrd  np  tlie  Tarauaca  anil  the  Kmbira,  an  iiillueut  of 
it  on  the  right,  8  oi*  10  days'  jonmey  from  the  Jurud,  be  tells 
me,  and  thence  ovt-rland  to  the  hank  of  the  main  Puriis;  and 
this  was  formerly  tlie  regular  route  of  the  Conibo^?  on  their 
trading  jonmeys  :  but,  in  consequence  of  freqnent  attacks  from 
Nauas,  wild  Indians  of  the  uppf  r  Juruii,  they  abandoned  it,  and 
now  have  a  patlj  fiom  Lake  Yra-opu  (Great  Honey  Lake),  Bome 
distance  below,  whii  h  cuts  across  to  the  Embira, 

It  is  an  tM  coincidencf? — for  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
more — that  on  my  niapn  tho  point  of  the  Pmiis  n^rtrcst  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Torauaca  is  almost  exactly  that  at  »hich  the  path 
from  the  Junta  strikes  the  former  river,  130  geogra]diical 
miles  distant. 

I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  small  affluent  of  the  Pur^ 
which  I  marked  with  the  name  Tarauaca,  is  not  entitled  to  tliat 
name;  and  that  the  Ijidians  merely  meant  that  it  was  a  way  of 
passing  to  the  great  afUuent  of  the  Jiirua.  A  cximplete  water- 
communication  has  indeed  been  reported  to  exist  between  the 
two  rivers ;  but  the  Conibos  told  me  they  knew  of  none  such. 

About  5  mile-^  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tarauaca  a  very  large 
igaraj»6  Goabyru-pumna  (Rat  Eivcr)  enters  the  Jurua  on  the 
same  side.  As  its  water  is  white,  1  should  have  thought  it 
another  mouth,  but  that  the  temperature  was  nearly  5^  Falir. 
lower.  This  is  the  lust  name  of  which  I  could  obtain  any 
report  None  of  the  C(.»nibo8  were  acquainted  with  tlie  upper 
Jurud;  nor  have  drug-collectors,  at  any  rate  in  recent  timeiv 
been  materially  higher,  chiefly  from  fear  of  the  Nauas — a  fetr 
that  soon  began  to  sliow  itself  in  several  of  my  men.     Twice  the 

*  The  Culinofl  and  Jatnamatlys  may  possibly  be  the  Game  tribe  ubder  dififrrent 
names :  Uiu  latter  at  any  rate,  like  the  former,  arc  i&id  doC  to  use  caaoe^  at  alL 
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Oars,  or  paddles,  were  thrown  away  at  night,  in  the  hof>e  of 
thus  stopping  the  journey,  or  [►eHiHi>s  ranaing  a  return.  On  the 
first  owasion,  howover,  all,  and  <tn  the  sefond  two,  of  them 
drifted  ashore  at  the  lower  end  of  the  aandlmnk  on  which  we  had 
slept.  After  that,  as  I  had  no  more  spare  oars  to  lose,  I  always 
at  night  collected  all  in  use  and  put  them  in  the  storn,  and  slept 
on  the  top  of  them.  Next  a  earn  t)-ket tie  vanished  ;  hut  I  said  I 
could  live  very  well  on  roast,  and  the  remaining  one  was  Rpared. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  eany  to  injure  a  canoe  of  hard  wootl  with* 
out  making  a  noise.  It  would  Im  unjust  to  imply  that  all  the 
men  were  capahlo  of  such  actH:  three  I  am  sure  Wfire  not,  and 
perhaps  I  wrong  another;  one  only,  however,  was  of  good 
courage,  and  went  with  a  good  will.  Jn  his  honour  («'  qtia  est 
ea  eiira)  I  called  the  next  affluent  River  Gregorio. 

This  is  a  good-sized  stream,  more  than  50  yards  wide,  and 
then  (Oct.  25th)  4  to  5  fathoms  deep,  and  flowing  out  bravely 
with  water  much  like  that  of  the  Junid.  I  wa^  surprised  to 
find  its  temperature  1-7°  Fahr.  higher  than  the  latter,  there 
only  800^  then, 

tip  to  this  we  had  seen  no  signs  of  Indians,  except  one  or  two 
small  plantations  nearly  choked  with  wood ;  but  in  a  few  days  we 
came  rather  tmcxjinctedly  upfin  j«ime  on  the  river-bank.  They 
turned  out  not  to  be  the  dreaded  Nauds,  but  of  what  tribe  they 
real  ly  were,  what  they  were  doing,  and  how  and  whence  they  came 
to  the  place  we  met  them  at,  remained  a  matter  of  conjt.'Ctiu'e. 
There  were  15  or  l*i  men  on  the  hank-side,  witli  women  and  chil- 
dren close  inland  ;  but  it  was  not  the  "  port "  of  an  inland  village 
and  we  saw  but  one  paxiuba-canoe,  which  could  not  have  carried 
above  six  or  eight  persons.  They  evidently  had  no  fear  of  our 
attacking  them,  nor  any  intention  of  attacking  us ;  for  they 
sold  very  willingly  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  c&me  on  board 
my  canoe  in  such  numbers  that  we  were  regularly  mobbed, 
owing  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  inquire  or  learn  much. 
They  varied  a  go(xl  deal  m  ap|)eHrance  and  pennanent  (Orna- 
mentations ;  one  or  two,  for  instance,  had  pegs  under  the  lower 
lip;  one  seemed  to  me  a  half-bree<i.  having  a  beard  and  mous- 
tache, and  neither  Indian  hair  nor  type  of  lace.  The  only  word 
I  recognised  was  "  wary  "  (sun),  the  same  as  in  the  Culino  and 
Maxuiuna  languages ;  so  perhu|>s  they  belong  to  one  of  these 
tribes.  One  thing  they  explained  to  us  very  clearly,  viz.,  that 
in  eight  or  ton  days  more  up-stream  we  sliould  meet  the  Mauas, 
who  would  fight  u^ :  a  piece  of  information  only  too  correct. 
On  our  return  we  saw  nothing  of  tliese  Indians^. 

I  had  the  satisfa<'tiou  of  reaching  one  more  affluent — like  all 
the  restj  on  the  right ;  a  small  river,  to  which  1  gave  th^name 
Mu,  as  I  had  hoped  at  its  mouth  to  have  observed  an  occulta- 
tion  of  fA  risciuni,  but  cloud  prevented  tliia, 
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At  lafit,  one  evening,  we  reached  a  Nana  plantation,  the 
size  of  which  showed  they  were  gomewhat  numerous,  and  its 
cleanness  that  they  had  been  recently  there.  The  next  morning 
we  shortly  passed  two  more  plantations,  and  rounding  a  point 
reached  the  "maloca*'  of  two  large  houses.  The  people  were 
apparently  all  absent,  but  at  this  moment  a  canoe  from  abora 
aime  in  sight ;  we  called  to  those  in  it,  but  they  turned  back 
up-streiim.  About  thi-ee  miles  above  we  found  them  all  hn  the 
riytT-bauk.  They  had  three  very  long  but  narrow  canoes,  and 
at  once  ran  to  these,  beating  their  breasts  with  their  hands, 
and  their  large  round  black  shields  (of  tapir-hide,  it  is  said) 
with  their  spears — for  they  had  spears  as  well — and  bows  and 
arrows.  Only  two  of  the  canoes  put  out,  and  one  kept  a 
good  way  behind  the  other,  the  foremost  having  but  five  or 
six  men  in  it.  From  their  gestures  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  came  out  to  Hght,  but  I  doubt  a  good  deal  whether  at 
first  they  knew  that  we  were  white  people,  and  I  hoped  by 
showing  beads,  &c.,  to  bring  them  to  a  parley.  But  ^Len 
they  were  eighty  or  ninety  yards  off,  and  still  making  signs 
of  war,  my  men,  recollecting  the  disastrous  attat^k  of  the 
previous  yeaj  (tSGG)  on  the  Brazilian-Peruvian  expedition  up 
the  river  Javary,  would  wait  no  longer,  and  despite  my  urders 
fired  before  an  arrow  had  been  shot  at  us.  The  first  shot 
missed,  and  they  still  came  on,  but  the  second  wounded  one 
of  the  Indians  in  the  arm,  and  then  they  stopped,  and  at  a 
third  shot  retired.  We  followed,  but  as  they  were  both  up- 
stream and  in-shoro  of  us  they  gained  the  bank ;  here  there 
were  about  thirty  Indians,  just  under  cover  of  the  wood,  bnt 
of  these  how  many  were  women  I  cannot  say.  One  arrow 
only  was  shot  at  us,  and  that  fell  short.  A\e  stayed  about 
half  an  hour  opposite  them,  and  out  of  arrow-shot,  to  sea 
what  they  would  do.  Perhaps  they  stayed  where  they  were 
with  a  corresponiling  intention.  They  did  nothing;  we  the 
same.  But  at  the  proposition  of  continuing  our  journey, 
there  was  a  general  outcry  of  all  my  men,  with  one  exception, 
against  doing  so.  No  doubt  it  involved  a  certain  amount  of 
danger,  as  an  up-stream  canoe  must  stick  close  to  the  bank, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Indians  to  plant  ambus- 
cades, but  from  their  bold  daring  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  done  so.  To  light  our  way,  or  even  resist  continual 
skirmishing  attacks,  we  were  too  few,  being  only  eight  in 
all,  and  the  two  Conibos  and  a  !Miranha  could  not  be  counted 
on  in  danger.  But  we  should  have  gone  and  seen.  Had  w© 
done  80  and  been  again  attacked,  I  should  have  been  content 
to  turn  back,     As  it  is,  I  look  back  on  the  day  with  shame. 

We  floated  down-stream  till  out  of  sight,  that  we  might  not 
seem  to  run  away,  and  loiie\ved  at  the  village  (maloca)^  whero 


1 


i 
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Bome  Indians  must  have  remained,  as  a  fire  was  alight.  We 
carried  off  a  little  pitch  wo  found,  for  whicli  I  left  ftmj)le 
paTOent  in  iron  imploiiientfi,  hopinpj  tliat  this  might  make  tlio 
Iinh'aiia  understand  that  our  object  was  not  to  harm  them. 

The  river  at  this  the  farthest  point  of  my  journey  had  an 
Bvera^re  width  of  130  to  K»0  yanis,  and  a  tiepth  of  5  to  H  or 
6 J  fathoms;  it  had  however  here  nearly  reached  the  last 
flood-mark.  It  would  be  idle  from  the  size  of  so  consider- 
able a  stream  to  conjefture  at  what  distance  its  source  may  be. 
But  from  the  j£^eop;raphy  of  the  sun*ounding  rivers  some  probable 
conchisions  may  be  drawn.  The  Ucavali,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Camisoa,  as  we  learn  from  51.  Caste] nau,  receives  on  the 
ri^lit  no  Ktronm  of  any  impoi-tance  ;  obviously,  therefore,  from  a 
■very  short  distance  to  the  east  of  it,  the  water  falls  into  other 
rivers.  The  Puriis  and  the  Javary  certainly  rise  not  far  from 
the  Ucayali  (as  also  perhaps  may  the  Jtitahy)  ;  the  Javary  very 
little  H.  of  7^  lat.,  and  the  Pur^s,  with  its  upper  affluents,  from 
lat.  10°,  to  11°  or  11 J*^.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  very  probable 
that  the  Jurud  rises  in  about  9°,  or  0J°  p.  latitude,  and,  like  the 
other  rivers,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  UcayalL 

FoBmoNS  ON  THB  Rtvbii  JimnX  dbtkbbuned  bt  Observations. 


Month  of  River  JuruA  (right  or  lover  potot)    .. 

Icarap«-Ptxuna  (mouth)        

Maraud  Village  (on  Parana-iniriiii  de  Bcreo)    .. 
Upper  mouth  nf  Berco  Cbantiel    . .  . . 

Mouth  of  L.  M&goarj* 

Igampd  Jaraquf  (mouth) 

Point  oil  right,  opposite  Sacado  de  Tengutf  (in^ 
irhich  is  upper  month  of  Tncnm^  Channel)  / 

Umbii-Cnchot'ira    .  ■       .  ■       

Itirer  Cliiruan  (mouth) 

Bameinu  de  Coruit  (^lowcr  end)* 

Kiver  Tarauocfi 'month)       

Bacado  frooath  of  If^rap^  opposite  if 

River  Gregorio  (muath)^      

River  Mu  (month I 

Farthest  point  of  obscn'ation 


I*ii(t.  W,  of  Orwdwich. 


In  Tlnw.       In  Sp«m. 


37  96 
17  13 
36  32 

48  46 
57  10 

27  47 

40  55 

49  4S 
3  12 

36  30 


6  42  14 
6  44  17 

6  50  13 

7  10  5ft 
7   U   45 


H.    M.   8. 

4  22  54 
4  9.1  58 
4  35  6 
4  S5  18 
4  S5  43 

4  S«   13 

4  SG  47 

4  31  23 
4  31  il 
4  36  35 

4  39  16 
4  41  3(i 


4  47  24 
4  48     6 


O         I      II 

tiS  43  30 

65  59  36 

66  16  30 
66  19  30 

66  as  3U 

66  33     0 

66  41   45 

67  50  30 
67  5(1  15 
6«     8  45 


69  49 

70  S4 


71  51     0 

72  I  30 


•  The  longitnde  waa  determined  by  the  end  of  the  eclipse  nf  the  snn.  Aug.  1?9, 
1867.  From  the  point  of  ohservation,  the  lower  month  of  the  Tucumil  Channel 
(more  easily  recognised)  is  about  1*25'  s..  and  0*5  sec.  w. 

t  Hy  Jupiter  I.  Ec.  It.,  Oct.  'i1,  lh«r  longitnrle  is  4h.  41  min.  24  sec.  w. 

j  A  very  iiiditferent  observation,  owing  to  mif.ty  cloud;  the  reflult.  however, 
agreei  well  with  the  dead  reckouiDg  from  pototfi  of  obsenratiou  not  far  above  and 
below. 
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Tlie  ol^servations  were  similar  to  thoee  made  in  mv  journeys 
on  tbe  River  Turua.  Observations  oJ'  latitude  aua  of  time 
(lor  longitude  by  chronometer)  were  taken  at  5<(  points,  in- 
clndirL;  thone  given  above,  besides  a  few  of  latitude  only.  On 
my  way  iVom  Teffe  to  the  Jurua,  at  a  point  called  I'uruoaryf 
formerly  an  Indiaii  village,  and  marked  on  many  maps,  I 
observecl  an  occuhation,*  and  on  the  river  Junia — as  given 
abovi' — the  end  of  the  t'clipse  of  the  sun.  The  longitude  of  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Jurua  was  deterniiue^l  ehrouometricaUy  with 
reference  to  these  two  |>oiuts,  and  as  the  difference  of  that  given 
by  two  chronometers  is  only  1'2  hcc,,  probably  that  longitude  is 
pretty  nwirly  as  correct  as  the  absolute  determinations.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  longitudes  up  to  lat,  4"^  s.  Above 
that,  unfortunately,  I  could  obtam  no  equally  good  absolute 
obsiTvatintis,  and  tl»e  longitudes  are  simply  chronometrical ; 
referred  of  course  to  the  point  of  observation  of  the  eclipse  of 
the  Hun.  To  dimiui^^h  the  dependence  on  chronometers,  and 
the  probable  error,  in  all  possible  cases  time-observations  were 
repeated  on  the  dowii-voyage  at  points  wlicre  they  had  beeo 
taken  on  the  up-voyuge  (but  except  in  special  eurcumstauces 
not  at  new  pr^ints,  as  this  might  have  distorted  the  river).  Thus 
the  larthest  point  of  observation  depends  twenty-one  days  on 
cliTOnonu'ter ;  others  proportionately  less.  Tlie  rate  assumed 
was  that  given  by  tiiue-obscrvations  at  tlie  same  point,  on 
November  (ith  and  13th  (Le.^  going  and  returning) ;  the  inien'al 
being  long  enough  to  elimiuate  the  effect  of  small  errors  of 
(ibservutiun,  and  at  the  same  time  so  short  that  it  was  scarcely 
likely,  as  the  two  chronometers  had  not  varied  their  relative, 
that  they  should  have  varied  their  absolute,  rate.  With  this 
nitef  the  differences  of  the  longitudes  given  by  the  two  chrouo* 
meters  are  very  small,  the  extreme  being  under  6  seo.  These, 
which  for  brevity  I  will  call  (ZmAVi-points,  have  served  as  base- 
points  for  tlie  determination  of  intermediate  up-points.  The 
hit<-rvnls  are  so  small  that  not  much  additional  error  can  have 
bccu  iutrmJiiued. 

A  few  ei'.lipsea  of  Jupiter's  first  satellittj  were  observetl;  but 
two  only  with  perfectly  clear  sky.  One  of  tiiese  observations 
having  been  made  at  a  du'tinite  point  (that  is,  not  a  mere  point 
on  tlie  river-bunk,  with  nothing  to  mark  it)  is  given  above.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  this  longitude  diiiers  only  12  sec. 
from  the  clironometiical,  and  the  error  is  oa  the  right  sidei 


*  August  7th,  1S67.  7  Libra  Oc.  D.  (at  the  dark  limb  of  tbe  moon),  ghru^ 
the  longitude  of  Paranary  4h.  19  niin.  8-8  sec. 

t  AjtAuiitiiif;  during  ilie  whole  juunicy  above  the  pomt  of  ub6«rvatioD  of  the 
eclipse  ot  ibe  kuu,  the  mt-au  rate  giveu  by  liuie-obsLTTatiuim  takeu :  thei  e,  iu  going 
uihI  returuiug  ui  >Q  mX«vv%l  uf  to)  days),  the  resulting  loogitaUu  of  ite 
''fkrthtrst  ^tut  of  ubKrvttUuu"  u  V1*7.»e&.V&t&^)uui^\u&^.1|jk\tiu  abuvc. 


* 
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the  rtf-appearanco  liaviug  been  nbserved  too  late,  aud  therefore 
giving;  too  small  a  longitude.  The  other  observetl  iu  long.  Gi)°  3' 
gives  a  longitude  IH*5  sec.  greoder  than  the  ciironometrical,  and 
therefore  certainly  argues  some  amount  of  error  in  this,  which 
however  I  have  adopted  in  the  map.* 

On  the  whole,  I  hope  these  longitudes  may  be  tolerably 
good  fL[»proximations.  80  far  as  my  experience  extendfi,  in 
a  etea^ly  c^noe,  on  rivers  like  the  Puriis  and  Jurua,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  swell,  chronometers  rate  as  well  aa  on 
shore. 

Com)*]et«  du])licfite  computations  were  rando  of  the  ooculta- 
tion  and  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  of  similar  observations  on  the 
Purus,  though  not  mentioned- 

From  the  imiioH-sibJlity  of  obtaining  simultaneous  observutious 
elsewhere,  only  the  following  barometrical  observations  were 
taken  on  the  Jurua. 

Ne&r  River  T&nuaci  (flood-level^ 


Oct,  U,  9  A.M.,  Bur.  (at  32^,  29'. WS.  Air  7T'9° 
Nov.  19,  9  A.si.,  Bar.  at  28^,  2a«fi2",  Air  80- 1" 


Whence  the  height  above 
Mauiios  is  249  f^  aud 
above  sea-level  380  ft 


Near  lUver  Ma  (flood -level). 
Nov.  14,  9  A.K.,  Bar.  (at  32*^,  29*466,  Air  81*  :   from  which,  nnd  the  Snd 
ubstirratioii  at  the  Tarauacti,  Kiver  Mu  U   10  1\.  above  Kiver  TarauacA 
(tnooTb),  aad  531  ft.  above  the  sea. 

For  tlie  di^fermination  of  the  heiglit  of  the  river  Tarauacd,  in 
lack  of  simiiltftneons  observations,  1  have  availed  myself  of  a 
tablet  of  monthly  nuians  of  met(*oroIogical  observations  taken 
at  Mandos  (at  the  level  of  the  ly&w  church,  l(i*oy  metres,  or 
52'8  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  river  Negro)  by  the 
Frontier  Commission,  during  the  years  1861-C7;  using  the 
mean  of  the  October  and  November  means  at  Manaos,  and 
corre','ting  my  ok^ervations  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  baro- 
meters, xijixicli  have  he^i  compared^  and  approximately  for  the 
diurnal  variation.  The  height  of  Manaos  {rhurch)  above  the 
sea  has  been  dHterminetl  by  the  Frontier  rommissiou  from  this 
series  of  ll,7i)^>  observations  here,  and  *3\)0l  at  Para  (part  of 
them  flimultaneous),  as  39*98  metres  =r  131*2  ft.  There  w,  I 
think,  no  reas(m  to  doubt  this  being  a  thoroughly  good  haro- 

*  As  the  point  of  the  Jnru&  nearest  to  the  PurOs  is  in  longitude  68°  13'  w., 
probably,  cjfieriM  parib*ts,  the  least  distance  given  above,  tix..  104  geographical 
miles,  is  a  tritle  too  small. 

t  For  this  aud  much  other  valuable  and  interesting  information  respecting  the 
meteorology  of  the  Atuaxona,  I  nin  indebted  to  S'.  Jose  da  Coitta  Asi-vi-do,  CupilAu 
de  Fragaia  in  the  Hmzilian  Navy,  and  chief  of  the  Frontier  Coinmiiisiou  ipi-uoti- 
cally  durin{^  its  whole  continuance i ;  whom  I  must  al»o  thank  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  with  which  he  offered  me  free  accefis  to,  aud  use  of,  all  tlieir  records 
and  data,  as  well  geographical  as  meteorological. 
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metrical  determination.  My  own  observations — nearly  one 
thuu^au'l — but  indinling  none  during  the  last  five  months  of 
the  yL'ur,  would  give  probably  even  a  hss  bei^rbt.  Wbether 
bowever  under  the  cii'cumstances, — a  gradual  slope  of  country 
and  Ibe  prevalent  wind  from  tbe  sea  (cf.  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
'Meteorology/  §  15],  near  end)  a  bammetrical  determination, 
even  irom  years  of  observations,  will  give  a  sufficient  height,  is 
anolber  question.  Still,  it  is  to  be  remembered  tbat  Obidos 
i4  ranch  nearer  to  Mandos  than  to  the  sea,  and  the  tide  is 
sensible  at  Obidoa.  To  what  vertical  height  a  tide-wave 
may  roll  up  under  various  circumstances  would  perha]ie  be 
dillicult  to  say;  but  in  a  large  open  river  like  die  Amazons 
it  could  hardly  be  considerable.  As  the  current  of  the 
Aniassuns  is  at  certain  timen  and  places  very  great,  it  has 
perhaps  been  too  readily  supposed  to  be  so  generally ;  but 
opposing  instances  are  not  wanting.  Mr.  Bates  tells  me  that 
once  on  the  upper  Amazons,  after  floating  u  whole  nights,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  floated  down  perceptibly,  or  at  any  rate 
niaterittlly. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  as  affording  to  some  extent  a  limit  of 
error  from  want  of  Bimultaneoua  tibservat  Jona,  tiiat  the  absolute 
individual  nuiximum  and  injuimum  of  the  whole  series  of 
11,799  barometrical  observations  differ  only  0*4U3  inch,  and 
this  difference  includes  the  diurnal  variation  (about  0*12;"))  which 
is  not  casual.  Probably  therefore  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazons,  giving  an  ample  marmn,  0'2UU  may  be  considered 
the  extreme  amount  of  error  jmssible. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  the  topic  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
this  ratliov  lengthy  discussion* 


DiSTANOSS. 


EngUibMUM 

n-r- 

Mouth  of  J 

uru4 

to  upper  mouth  of  Minerod  Channel     .. 

65 

66 

^^ 

^^ 

lovfiT  mouth  of  BiTeo  CImmiel  .. 

78 

89 

upper  inouili  of  Bcreo  Channel  . . 

173 

l&O 

lowLT  uiouth  of  Tucuntii  Channel 

193 

167 

upper  njoulh  of  Tucuinii  Chuunel     .. 

290 

S&I 

„ 

Iganip^  Banana-pixuna  (mouth) 
KivtT  Chinian  tmouih)       

433 

a7a 

642 

470 

»( 

II 

River  Tamuaca  (mouth) 

838 

717 

ff 

rt 

Biver  Grt'gorio  (mouth)     

933 

8«f  _ 

•r 

Kiver  Mu  (tnuuth)       

nu5 

^ifM 

It 

ti 

furtJieAt  point  of  ih«  exploration 

1133 

•^ 
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ArauX  Words. 


Eniltib. 


Tartle 

Male  turtle  (capi- 

TracijA        . .      . . 
Male  tncaji 

Pi'ixe-boi  ^sea-cow) 

Tupir 

Dog       

Tortoiee        ..      .. 

Fiah      

Wild  Pig      ..      .. 

TMtiirf 

Malum  (cunusow- 

bird) 

Matum-assu 

Hen       

£ggB     

Hunypg  

Tobacco  (or  "  pa- 

rica") 
Calabash 
lndia-rubl>er 
Copiiiba  oil  .. 
Bark-caiio«  .. 

Lake 

YiMia     

Honse 


Aniud. 


Chirifhi. 

Camari, 

Chin. 

Jajit 

.'ifina, 

Awf. 

Juoia^hi  CEuglish 

^^ 

Coasa, 

AbaigauA. 
llama. 

Nubasil. 

Fazii. 

An'-borf. 

Tacara. 

Na&riniL 

FaoarA, 

Ag*. 

Wilt 

Card, 

Awa-iinaor. 

Awa-wliny. 

Dacii-fua. 

Fou  ou-tuaumdi. 

Zami. 


Ki^lUb. 


Axe 

Sun 

Moou 

Water  (and  riTcr; 

Fire 

Star     ..      ,.      .. 

Oue 

Two 

Three 

Ym      

No       

Good    ., 

Bad 

Sick 

Pleiity 

Alie 

Mau 

Wuinaa 

Boy      ..       ..        . 

Father        .         , 

MotbiT 

Hand 

Foot 

Bow 

Arrow 

Oar     

Knife 

Cutlaas  (ter^ado) 


ArauiL 


BarT. 
Malu. 

Uassicu. 

Pahi. 

Si-hrf. 

Amua-htlft. 

Warihi. 

Famihi. 

Arisafkhf. 

Nuida-A. 

Iliua-a. 

Amozadt 

Amoxaraha-df. 

Amozarabi-uahad  i. 

Toodf. 

Timaudt*. 

Maqiiida. 

Waiduuu. 

Gnuubi-quidaud, 

Abi. 

Anil. 

Usafa. 

Otamii. 

BigauahlL 

Atd. 

Waramr. 

Zui-mazani. 

Sara-sara. 


The  spelling  (or  the  proiiuoctatioii)  is  a«  id  Portuguese;  thid  haviog  been 
adoptt'd  in  tb«  '  Glossaria  Lingtiarum  Brasilieucom ;  *  excepting  that  10  has  been 
used,  where  wanted ;  and  j^  is  an  aspirate.  The  ArauA  laoguage  ib  pronounced 
with  tolerable  diBtinctuts>,  except  with  respect  to  /  and  A,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  io  bome  cases  to  distinguish. 

Mandos^  Janvary  2\st^  18(59. 


XIV. — Narrative  of  an  Exploring  Expedition  from  Fori  Ver- 
nmje  to  the  Western  Shore  of  the  hsik-Kul  Lahe^  Eastern 
TurkiMan^  Translated  from  the  Kussian  of  F.  Seseknoff, 
President  of  the  Physiwil  Section  of  the  Imperial  Eussian 
Geogrupliical  Society,  by  K  Delmar  Morgan,  f.k.c;.s. 

In  the  latter  lialf  of  September,  1856,  the  commander  of  the 
Alutau  district  informed  mo  ot  his  intention  of  causing  a  new,  and 
this  time  a  peaceable,  reconnaissance  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cliu. 


Se«  Diapin'Joanutlofltoyal  Geographical  Society/ ▼«>!.  xxzt.,  p.  356.— £0. 
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It  was  neceaaarv  to  find  out  the  locality  oecupieJ  by  the  w  andoring 
Sarn-B<jt?us,  aii'I  asccrtaiu,  as  far  as  possible,  the  moral  efleot 
pnjdiiced  on  them  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  Eussion 
detachment  in  tlie  Valley  of  tlie  Cbu.  The  commander  of  the 
district  oflered  me  the  direction  of  this  reconnoitring  expefli- 
tion,  placing  nt  my  disposal  fil'ty  Cossacks  and  the  requisite 
niunl>er  of  pack-horsea,  camels,  and  Kirghiz  piidea.  I  accepted 
the  offer  with  eiiperness,  as  a  rt^connoitrinir  exjtedition  would  give 
me  iu\  opjwrtimity  of  exploring  the  Valley  of  the  Chu,  am  I 
mentally  n^solved  tt»  (rroBs  the  Suok  Tiube,  to  reach  the  River 
Chu,  and  in  returning  to  follow  up  stream  the  source  of  an 
affluent  of  the  Chu,  the  Great  Kebin,  uha-^e  interesting"  longi- 
tiidiiml  valley  rlivides  the  west  bnmch  of  the  Trans-Ili  Alatiu 
into  two  parallel  eliains,  north  and  south. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
small  detachment  mustered  in  the  square  of  Vemoye,  near  the 
New  Church,  then  in  progress  of  building.  A  mass  was  solemnly 
performed,  and  holy  wjiter  spririkli'd  tm  the  men,  and  at  11 
we  started.  Tiic  weather  was  warm  but  hazy.  The  Aliitan 
range  (Trans-Ili),  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  marching  in  a 
westerly  direction,  was  hidden  in  rnint.  Rain  s<x>n  Ijegan  to 
fall.  After  about  ten  versts'  march  we  crossed  the  little  or 
Western  Almatinka  rivulet,  whose  frothy  waves  were  hurrying 
down  its  rockv  bed;  and  ten  verstj?  further  on  we  cronsed  the 
little  River  Aksni,  and  seven  vcrsts  more  brought  ns  to  the  River 
Keskelen.  I  rode  \^ith  two  Cossacks  half  a  verst  abend  of  the 
detachment,  tlie  men  of  winch  were  sinn:iiiir  some  melancholy 
air.  Suddenly  we  heard  fearful  cries  ahead  of  us.  Gallop- 
ing to  an  eminence  in  our  front,  we  lieheld  an  unexpected  sight 
A  numlier  of  Kirghiz  horsemen  hurriedly  detaching  thennselves 
from  a  group  of  jM^ople,  whose  cries  bad  attracted  our  attention, 
with  extraordinary  swiftness  galloped  away  from  us.  The 
gnnip  of  jH'uple  and  pack-animals  left  by  the  plunderers  were 
on  the  sh^pe  of  another  hill  in  front  of  us,  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion. S*Mne  of  the  camels  were  lying  on  the  ground,  others 
stood  nnladen,  s:ome  of  the  hoi-ses  were  tethered,  others  ran  at 
lilierty,  and  their  loads,  which  bad  been  ransiK'ked,  lay  scattered 
on  the  ground.  Of  the  ten  8arts  (Tashkend  tradere)  who  com- 
posed the  caravan,  two  lay  on  the  gi-ound  l>ound,  one  old  man 
was  on  his  knees,  and  several,  half-stripped  of  their  chithes,  ran 
to  meet  us  with  cries.  My  intcr])retors  were  behind  with  the 
deta^'hment,  and  though  we  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the 
rapiil  utterances  of  the  Sartn,  their  exj»rocwive  gestures  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  nature  of  the  i»ccurronce.  A  plundering 
l)and  of  Kara  Kirghizes  had  lieen  in  the  act  t)f  jdllaging  the 
(-aravau,  binding  the  iSarte,  undoing  their  loads,  stripping  and 
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searching  some  of  them,  relieving  them  of  the  raluables  thev 
were  carrying  in  their  girdlf^s,  on  ihcir  breasts,  and  in  their 
boots,  when  a  sudden  internintion  was  pnt  to  their  proceedings 
by  the  sounds  of  the  di^lant  Itai^siuii  rhorus  whirh  hud  remihed 
them.  For  some  niinutoa  ihey  had  listened  to  the  gradually 
approa<'hing  sounds,  and  then,  seeing  the  leading  files  of  our 
detachment,  they  jumped  on  their  hoises  and  galloped  off,  leav- 
ing the  caravan,  aaved  liy  our  arrival,  in  the  ntate  of  pic- 
turesque confusion  in  M'iiich  we  found  it.  The  '*  baninta*'  men 
were  thirty  in  uumlx-r.  The  wliole  of  our  party  soon  came 
up.  We  were  now  close  to  one  of  the  hr»incnc3  of  the  River 
Keskeleu,  where  we  hod  iutendod  to  halt  after  a  march  of 
twenty-six  to  thirty  versts.  Here  we  had  agreed  to  wait  for 
fresh  horses  to  be  collected  for  us  by  the  Russian  magistrate 
of  the  Kirghiz  distrirts.  As  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  HpHrn,  I 
called  for  voluuteern  to  follow  the  "  barauta "  men.  ritleen 
came  forwar<l,  the  remainder  of  the  detiichment  bivouacked  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  I  joined  the  volunteers,  and  we  gave 
chiiso  to  the  marauders,  though  we  were  conscious  of  the  great 
difSculty  of  overtaking  them,  from  the  fact  of  our  Cossack 
horses  being  no  matcJi  for  those  of  the  Kirghizes  in  speed. 
However,  we  did  not  Lwe  sight  of  the  retreating  Kirghizes,  or 
rather  of  some  of  tliem,  for  the  unecjnal  strength  of  their 
horses  scattered  them  over  some  extent  of  groimd  ;  the  strength 
of  our  own  horses  soon  began  to  fail,  and  one  after  another  our 
volunteers  dropped  behind  und  tinally  stopped.  The  pursuit 
terminated  after  sunset,  sevpn  of  the  hindmost  Kara  Kir- 
ghizes, after  lightening  their  flistressed  horses  by  tlicowing 
away  their  arms,  and  even  their  outer  clothing,  were  going  at 
a  foot  pace,  followed  at  considerable  intervals  by  three  of  the 
pursuing  Cossacks  also  at  foot's  jtace.  ITie  Kara  Kirghizes 
were  looking  round  and  apparently  contemplating  turning 
back,  and  falling  on  the  Cossacks  one  by  one.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sn{>eriority  of  their  arms,  the  Cossacks  might  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Curiatii,  and  theretore  determiuf*d  to 
return,  after  collecting  everything  that  had  been  thrown  away 
by  the  Kara  Kirghizes  in  their  flight.  It  was  late  at  night 
when  we  dl  regained  our  encampment. 

On  the  2'2nd  of  September,  the  weather  havings  somewhat 
cleared,  the  mountains,  whose  toj>s  were  crested  witli  the  snow 
that  had  tlilh^n  the  previon.s  day,  were  now  visible,  our  horses 
had  not  arrived.  We  left  our  bivouac  and  marched  seven  versts 
to  the  River  Chemolgan.  where  weagiiiu  halted,  awaiting  horses. 
After  middiiy  the  weather  again  changetl,  and  heavy  rain  fell 
till  lute  at'  night.     During  the   niglit  our   expected  horses 
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arrived,  and  with  tliom  Romo  Duliit  guides  who  liad  been  to 
Chu  Valley  and  Buam  Pasa, 

On  the  23id,  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  started  on  our 
fresh  horses.  U'he  mcmntains,  ulong  whoso  base  we  were 
mnrphinn:,  were  obscured  in  u  (hirk  fog.  Bc^youd  the  Clieiuolgan 
the  pluiu  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  ,*^UUO  feet  hij2:h,  composec  of 
aUuviul  deposits,  and  covered  with  pebbles,  was  intersected 
by  a  whole  labyrinth  of  tolerably  deep  ravines.  Tliase  nivines, 
in  the  raiuy  season,  are  washed  out  by  mouutuiu  streams  uhich 
bring  down  a  quantity  of  lig:ht  Hoil  with  thera.  It  was  on  this 
broken  gnmnd,  and  in  eight  of  the  fort  of  Touchubek  (after- 
wardH  destroyed),  that  Major  (iutkovskij  tlie  oomniander  of  the 
first  Russian  detuebment  that  hud  penetrated  into  the  Tran^Wi 
district  in  1S50,  was  surrounded  by  numbere  of  the  tlieu  lioeitile 
Dulats  of  the  great  Ijorde,  and  y\m  only  able  to  retreat  with 
his  infantry  to  the  River  Hi  by  following  the  course  of  one  of 
these  ravines.  After  cmssing  tho  Kargula  River,  Me  marchod 
for  four  hours  to  the  River  Ouzun  Agatch,  where  we  halted. 
The  weather  quite  cleared,  a  \vin<l  disperst^d  the  clouds,  und  by 
degrees  tbe  Trans-Ali  Alataii,  at  whose  base  we  were  marching, 
now  capjx^d  with  snow,  stood  out  to  our  view  in  all  its  uiajeBty. 
The  temperature  was  warm  and  pleasant;  at  2  o'clock  the  ther- 
mometer showed  65°  Fahr.  The  vegetation  at  our  halting- 
place  consisted  of  long  gross,  mostly  bnrnt  np  and  withered; 
some  of  the  plants,  however,  were  still  in  blosnora,  as,  for" 
instance,  the  tall  wild  hollylux-k  {Alih/ea  luuiijloi'a),  Luvathera 
ihuringiaea^  the  chicory-plaut  [Cichorium  m^yfew-s),  the  liquorice- 
root  ( iilyrirkiza  asperrivia  tuiti  Sophora  aljipecwroides,)  On  the 
sandy  hillocks  there  were  also  in  blossom  the  Fequanum  harmoI<t 
and  Calligonum.  Leaving  our  halting-place,  we  reached,  after 
10  verstrt'  march,  the  River  Kara  Keatek.  The  steppe  beyond 
this  river  had  been  entirely  burnt  up  for  a  distance  of  several 
tens  of  versta  by  a  steppe  fire,  and  presented  a  melancholy 
appearance,  in  contrast  to  which  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun  on 
a  perfectly  clear  horizon  was  mngniiic^nt.  On  our  left,  clearly 
traced  out  on  the  dark-blue  sky,  rose  the  outline  of  the  (snow* 
less)  mountain  range,  from  the  end  of  which  the  rounded  peak 
of  the  Suok  Tiube  majestically  soarwl  to  a  height  of  upwarda 
of  9000  ft.  (absolute  height),  brij^hlly  lit  np  by  the  last  beams  of 
the  sunset,  and  adorned  with  broad  bands  of  dazzlingly  white 
autumn  snow;  two  goldeii  clouds  were  suspended  at  its  very 
summit,  whilst  a  few  bright  gilded  clouds,  and  a  dark  one  vrita 
a  golden  fringe,  hung  above  the  bright  purple  of  the  sunset 
To  the  left,  high  above  the  bills,  the  pate  yellow  ores('»»nt  of 
the  young  moon  was  visible.    To  the  right  of  the  Suok  Tiubev 
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two  low  mountain  cliains  appeared  behind  one  another  on  tho 
elear  background  of  the  sky.  »Soon  myriarla  of  stars  sparkled, 
by  whoso  subdued  li-^ht  wc  ojarclied  two  himrs  and  a  lialf  more 
to  our  caniping-f^ound  for  thp  nipht  an  tlie  River  Kt*stek,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Suok  Tiube,  having  accnmplislied  40  versti*  that 
day.  It  is  almost  useless  to  remark  that  l\irt  Kjistek  did  not 
exist  in  those  days,  and  was  not  even  planned,  so  tliat  we 
Itjvouacked  in  the  open  air  on  ground  not  less  than  3000  feet 
high. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  the  tliormometer  showed  50° 
Fahr,  wenther  oh'ar  aud  very  fair.     We  coniuieueed  ascending 
the  t'hain  of  hills,  following  up   the  winding  stream   of  the 
Kestek,  for  the  most  part  in  a  soutlierly  direction.     The  moun- 
tain of  Sunk  Tiube  was  on  our  right,  aud  *»n  our  left  the  hills 
of  8ari  Chebir.     After  an  hour's  progress,  the  steep  sides  of  tlie 
valley  exhibited  the  first  outcrop  of  hard  mineral  foruiatioris ; 
fir^rt,  dark  limestone,  then  coar8e-graine<l  granite  (its  component 
purtfl  were  largo  crystals  of  rosf^   folfipar,  light  grey  qnuilz  in 
small  quantities,  and  greenish  mica,  very  much  the  colour  of 
chlorite).  The  granite  continued  to  be  observable  for  four  hours' 
march   on   both   sides   of  tho  valley,  losing  at  last  ila  mica 
element.     After  five  hours'  ascent,  tlie   Kastek  divided  itself 
into  two  brandies — we  followed  the  lesser  south-eastern  branch 
of  the  rivcTt  as  the  greater  or  south-western  branch  passed  too 
near  to  the  Ki^ikand  fort  of  Tokmak.     We  soon  caine  upon  out- 
crops of  horast^jue.  The  ascent  became  steeper  and  steeper,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  saw,  amid  the  masses  of  granite,  veins 
of  porphyry.  This  porphyry,  which  was  of  a  greyish  colour,  con- 
tained small  crystals  of  rod  folspar,  but  was  devoid  of  quartz. 
After  another  bourns  march,  we  made  a  halt  in  a  place  where  tlie 
porphyry  was  n^ain  of  a  difierent  kind,  dark,  almost  black  in 
colour,  and  studded  with  bright  grey  crj'stals  of  felspar.     Wlien 
we  recommenced  our  march,  the  weather  began  to  change  for 
the  worse,  and  the  dark-blue  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds.     We 
hurrieil  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  pass,  which  our  guides  called 
Beiseninassy.     At  the  very  top  of  tne  branch  of  the  Kaatek  by 
which   we   liad   ascended,  tho   bam   racks   were   composed   of 
gneias,  very  rarely  met  with  in   either  of  the  Alatau  chains  or 
Tian-Shan.     This  gneiss  was  coarse   in  grain,  displaying  very 
clearly  its  characteristic  foliation,  and  was  rich  in  mica.    After 
these  formations,  we  at  last  saw  a  pilo  of  stones  artificially 
arranged,    into   which   dry    branches   wore    stuck,   hung  with 
different  coloured  rags — peace  ofterinf:^s  to  the  spirits  of  the 
hills — for  surh  the  Kirghizes  hold  to  be  the  summits  of  their 
mountain  passes. 

The  rocks  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  pass  M'ero  of  ^r- 
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phyry-like  granite,  composed  of  bripfbt  red  fels|>ar,  studded 
with  crystals  of  the  same,  and  grains  of  quartz.  Vegetation  her© 
was  withered,  tho  thermometer  stood  at  a  little  below  freezing, 
point,  with  a  cold  cuttint^  wind,  I  could  not  measure  the  eleva* 
tion  of  the  summit  of  the  pass;  but  I  should  say,  from  tsau 
observations  and  comparisons,  that  it  was  7000  feet  above 
level.  The  view  from  the  top  was  very  extensive.  Heueath  us, 
OS  we  stood,  hiy  stxetehed  the  broad  valley  of  the  Chu,  with  its 
numberless  silvery  windings;  unfortunately  a  branch  of  the 
mountains  closing  the  valley  on  our  rijrht,  prevented  our 
seeing  Foi-t  Tolcmak,  situated  just  behind  it,  and  not  iiir  from 
where  we  stood.  On  our  left,  the  rocky  valleys  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Kcbin  opened  out,  adorned  with  the  dark  foliage  of 
tlie  wiHids  scjittered  here  and  there  over  the  rocks,  and  we 
could  distinguish  clearly  the  division  of  the  Trans-lli  Alatau 
range  into  two  parallel  ridges  capped  with  snow.  A  little 
further  to  the  right  was  tlie  durk  and  wooded  fissure  oi  the 
Kuam  Pass,  and  directly  in  front  of  us  was  a  lofty  wall  of 
the  runge  wliieh  is  dividi'd  from  the  western  extremity  of  ihd 
southern  chain  of  the  Trans-lli  Alatau,  by  the  liuam  Phbb,  and 
is  known  by  the  indefinite  name  of  the  Kirgluz-Alatau.  Dark 
clouds  picturesquely  clothed  the  simimits  of  the  range,  while 
here  and  there  a  solitary  peak  glistened  in  its  snowy  ooyering. 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour's  descent  brought  us  to  the  wild  narrow 
gorge  of  Beissouin-buluk,  where  ^ve  liojied  to  find  a  safe  CJim pine- 
ground  for  the  night.  However,  darkness  had  overtaken  us  loo 
soon,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  our  pack-c-amels  into  a  pit,  out  of 
which  we  were  fortunately  enabled  to  drag  it,  compelled  us  to 
halt  8<;K)ner  than  we  intended,  at  an  elevation  of  6500  feet. 

The  25th  September,  early  in  the  morning,  my  tent  was  fromL 
The  mercury  at  7  a.m.  showed  30°  Fahr.,  snow  falling  in  large 
flakes.  At  7*:!0  we  started  and  went  for  two  hours  tlown  a  ste^p 
descent  full  of  granite  ro<'ks  and  partially  covered  with  the 
snow  that  had  fullen  in  tlie  night.  After  HJ  hours'  march,  the 
defile  which  we  wei-o  following  began  rapidly  to  unfold  itaelf  10 
us,  and  we  soon  foiind  ourselves  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Cha. 
Towanls  the  end  of  the  descent,  the  fall  of  snow  had  changed 
mUy  li^ht  rain,  which  sUtpped  its  we  entered  the  Chu  valley. 

A  thick  mist,  whidi  failed  the  valley,  was  also  quickly  d' 
persed  as  we  pursued  our  seven  versts'  mandi  in  a  aomewbn 
diagonal  direction  across  the  valley  to  the  jtoint  where  the  Ch 
escapes  iiitfi  thw  valley  from  the  \uld  ddile  or  gorge  in  the  hi 
known  by  the  name  of  Ijuam,     The  Chu  vuUey  was  quite 
tenanted.    The  Sara-Bogus,  in  evident  dread  of  an  attack  by  the 
Rnssinns,  had  left  their  encampments  on  the  Chu,  and  we  diA 
not  find  the  trucks  of  even  solitary  honiiemeu.    Fullowing  Uidj 
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flat  valley  of  the  Chii,  we  crossed  the  little  River  Djinjishke- 
Kurass,  tae  dry  rocky  bed  of  the  stream  Djelanatch,  an<i  the 
little  river  tlio  Letwer  Kebin,  and  reached  the  small  hill  of 
Boroldai,  situated  almost  at  the  very  place  where  the  Chu 
bends  in  a  westerly  direction  as  it  issues  from  the  Buam  Pass 
into  its  broad  valli>y.  This  hill  consists  of  jwrphyry  of  a  greyish 
violet  colour,  sparkling  with  crystals  of  quartz  very  evenly  scat- 
tered over  it.  From  Boroldai  we  directed  oar  steps  to  the  Buom 
Pass.  This  pass  soon  commenced  to  narrow  so  much,  and  the 
pnrphyry  rocks  rose  so  pcrpeiidicMilarly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
ChUf  and  overhung  it  bo  much  at  times^  that  we  found  it  im- 
poesible  to  proceed  any  further  along  this  baidi.  We  lound  it 
necessary  to  cross  the  Chu,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter ;  we 
rode  repeatedly  into  its  noiny  foaming  torrent  as  it  daslied  over 
rocks  and  down  falls,  but  were  as  often  obliged  to  return ;  our 
horses  splashed  by  the  waves,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  current  and  keep  their  footing  on  the  deep  rocky 
bed  (►f  the  river.  At  last  a  better  ford  wjls  found,  and  in  a  com- 
pact body,  with  our  baggage-animaL^  in  the  centre,  we  were  able 
to  make  a  stout  resistance  to  the  current  and  cross  the  Hiver 
Cbu  in  safety.  Our  guides  called  the  hills  (m  the  riglit  bank  of 
the  Chu,  Tooraigir,  and  on  the  left  bank  Enirgan.  Both  these 
lulls  are  really  part  of  the  same  range,  abruptly  dinded,  how- 
ever, by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Buam  Pass,  aad  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Traus  -  ill  Aiatau, 
retreiviiig  further  on  tlie  mdefiuite  name  of  Kirghiz-Alatnu,  or, 
aa  it  has  lately  been  aamed  more  dednitely,  the  Alexaudrovsky 
Mountains.  The  Buam  Pass  aatonishes  the  traveller  by  its  wild 
magnificence.  The  narrow  pathway,  which  only  {)ermitted  us  to 
advance  in  single  file,  now  forced  us  so  near  the  river  that  we 
were  constantly  splashed  by  its  frothy  waves;  sometimes  we 
■were  obliged  to  cling  to  the  narrow  projections  of  the  porphyry 
crags,  or  to  force  a  way  over  rocks  and  stones.  On  the  adjoining 
clitis  were  bushes  of  the  Hippopluie  rhamnoideSj  Hidiinodendron 
argenieum,  so  characteristic  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  tree-shaped 
Juniper  {Jwniperus  pseudosabifia),  well  suited  to  the  gloomy 
nature  of  the  scentjry,  whose  thick  crooked  stems  lay  lor  the 
most  part  on  the  rocks,  but  occfisionally  rose  to  a  hei^^ht  of  18 
leet,  with  a  circumference  of  10  feet  near  the  roots.  The  dark- 
green  foliage  of  this  tree  resembles  that  of  the  cypress,  but 
differs  from  it  in  its  strangely  crooked  stem  and  lu  its  more 
widely  spreading  branches,  After  a  very  diHicult  advance  of  an 
hour  and  a  hall',  we  arrivefl  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kebiu,  which  tiows  from  the  east,  that  Is,  the  right  side  of  the 
River  Chu.  The  iirst  glimpse  uf  the  mouth  of  this  river  con- 
vinced UB  that  we  must  abandon  our  original  plan  of  turning 
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into  the  valley  of  the  Kebin.    This  river,  during  the  great 
part  of  itfl  coursts  flows  through  a  beautiful  valh?y  of  considei 
able  widlh   iu  places,  dividing  the  Trans-TIi  Alatau   into  twi 
parallel  chains,  but  at  the  last  part  of  its  course  forces  its  wa] 
through  a  defile  so  narrow  and  rugged  aa  to  preclude  all  pos 
sibility  of  advance  tlirough  it.    The  porphyry  sides  of  this  defil 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  tbe  river  so  as  to  leave  no  spao< 
for  a  footpath  along  its  banks;  added  to  this,  the  Bivcr  Chu  k 
likewise  so  confinea  iu  its  banks  near  its  junction  with  the  Eebii 
is  so  deep,  Kwitt,  and  so  i'ull  of  nipids,  that  it  was  impossible  U 
recross  to  its  right  bank.     Our  choice,  therefore,  luv  betweei 
two  alternatives,  either  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  valley  of  thi 
Chu  or  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  Buam  Pass,  whicli  would 
lead  us  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Issik-Kul  Lake,    i'he  groatet; 
number  of  my  Cossacks  entreated  me  to  turn  back,  ansuriug  mc 
that  we  should  inevitably  come  across  numeruus  encampuienttfj 
of  the  Sara-Bogus  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Insik-Kul ;  for,  ao-J 
cording  to  ciilcidatiod,  those  people  would  hardly  have  had  tima, 
to  celebrate  the  funeral  obsequies  of  their  numerous  dead,  and< 
the  Cossacks  drew  lively  pictures  of  the  Kara  Kirghizes'  revenge^j 
of  which  they  had  lately  been  witnesses,     I,  for  my  part,  feli' 
firmly  convinced  that  to  retreat  would  be  no  less  dangerous  ihaa 
to  advance.     We  had  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Chu  at  so  short! 
a  distance  from  Tokmak  that  the  Kokand  patrols  must  have, 
seen  our  tracks,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  Kirghii^j 
tiierefare  an  organized  force  might  be  awaiting  ua  in  our  rear  ia^ 
the  defiles  of  the  mountain  passes  near  Suok  Tiube,  which  wouil 
be  far  more  dangerous  for  ns  than  liordes  of  the  Sara-Bogus  on 
the  level  shores  of  the  lasik-Kul,  whence,  in  the  event  of  dan- 
ger, we  could  always  make  a  road  for  ourselves  with  our  arms 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Issik-Kid  and  to  the  villages  of: 
the  friendly  txibe  of  Bogus;  these  considerations  determined 
me  on  advancing.    The  valley  of  the  Chu,  or  Buain  Pass,  be- 
came more  and  more  wild  and  picturesque.    Curious  l>ow-8haped| 
crusiacea  of  coarse-grained  conglomerate  appeared  on  the  hh)ckt 
of  porphyry,  which  porphyry  was  very  similar  to  that  of  ihei 
Boroldfii  ;   farther  on  we  saw  some  gneiss,  which  continued  to  be 
visible  for  an  bonr  and  a  half  j  this  was  in  its  turn  suoceedt^l 
by  the  conglomerate,  now,  however,  of  finer  graiii,  which  lasted, 
several  hours.     The  clifl's  and  rocks  of  conglomerate   were  ofj 
remarkably  fantastic  shapes;  for  instance,  one  of  these  rocks] 
BUxid  quite  alone  and  resembled  a  tall  pillar  widening  towai 
its  summit,  as  it  were  supporting  a  massive  capital. 

At  half-pjwt  four  in  the  afternoon  we  halted  in  a  ropee  fd 
willows  and  hawthorn  {Crai/e^tis  pinnatifda).  Among  the  tl«€« 
growing  in  the  "valley  we  saw  the  poplar  and  the  apricot.    Oai 
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leaving  oiir  hjilting-pLioo  the  rojid  btH^anio  worse,  and  the  sideH 
of  tilt!  pass  hi^ker  and  more  precipitous ;  at  length  our  pathway 
disappearetl  altogether  on  the  very  bank  of  the  rushing,  rapid 
river.  The  rocky  cliffs  rose  abruptly  from  it,  and  left  no 
f*n>ting.  For  kouic  distance  we  were  obligi^d  to  wade  up  the 
stream  of  the  Chu,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  rocky 
walla,  which  were  splashed  with  foam  by  the  noisy  river  as  it 
dashed  over  its  stony  bed  ;  a  little  further  on,  the  sides  of  the 
defiles  were  somewhat  wider,  and  we  gained  some  low  rocka  on 
the  bank,  which  terminated  in  a  level  sward  abru["lly  broken 
by  a  steep  descent  of  five  feet.  Vainly  we  endeavoured  to  find 
au  incline;  we  were  obliged  to  make  tlio  leap  on  horseback.  It 
rcijuired  incredible  efforts  to  f<irce  two  <if  our  camels  to  perform 
this  feat,  and  we  were  compelled  to  unload  them.  The  bed  of 
the  narrow  valley  was  covered  with  innumerable  stones  of  every 
size,  from  small  pebbles  to  great  monoliths;  these  were  nearly 
all  of  ]>iirphyry,  and  have  been  detached  at  different  times  from 
the  rocky  walls  of  the  defile.  On  three  occasions  we  were  our- 
selves witnesses  of  these  avalanches  of  rocks  in  the  I3uam  Pass 
ad  they  caaio  thiindering  down  into  the  valley  from  tho  rocks 
above  us,  bringing  with  them  a  d^brLs  of  small  stones. 

These  phenomena  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  great 
defiles  of  tho  Tian  Shan.  The  night  was  darkening,  and  the 
valhiy  lessening  in  size,  and  l>ecoming  more  and  more  gloomy, 
and  the  porphyry  side  of  tho  detile  risinj^  precipitously  over- 
hung the  river,  which,  broken  in  its  fall  into  a  mass  of  foam 
and  spray,  leaped  over  the  countless  rocks  that  stayed  its 
coarse-  The  truck,  which  was  now  l>ecome  almost  imperceptible, 
1*h1  up  a  nearly  perpendicular  height  for  a  few  hundred  feet, 
winding  through  terrible  cliffs  and  along  the  precipices,  at 
whiwe  base  the  foaming  river  roared. 

These  pathways  are  known  in  the  Altai  under  the  name  of 
Bom^  which  explains  the  name  of  tho  Buam  Pass,  and  tends  to 
prove  that  tiie  country  from  the  Altai  Chu  (the  well-known 
affluent  of  the  River  Katiina)  to  the  Tian  IShan  Chu,  formerly 
an  afllueut  of  the  Jaxartes  (Syr  Daria),  now  however  no  longer 
flowing  into  the  latter  river,  but  losing  itself  in  the  steppe 
lakes  of  the  dry  barren  desert,  was  at  some  former  time  peopled 
by  a  race  speaKing  one  language. 

It  was  twiUght  when,  after  jireat  labour,  and  after  unloading 
the  pack-animals  and  dragging  the  baggage  ourselves,  we 
accomplished  this  perilous  part  of  our  journey.  Fortunately 
for  us  tho  wind  dispersed  the  clouds^  and  by  the  light  of  tho 
young  muou  we  saved  our  packs  and  our  animals  from  de- 
struction. 

Our  horses  were  so  exhausted  by  their  eSbrta  in  crossing  the 
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Bom  that  they  could  go  no  furtlier,  so  haring  descended  the 
BoTD  we  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  Chu. 

We  sehicted  for  our  cjiinping- ground  a  copse  of  willowsJ 
growing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  vallev,  shut  ui  on  one  aidej 
by  porj)hyry  rocks,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  2000  or  2500  { 
feet  above  the  riyer,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  river  itself] 
In  this  conBued  but  level  »pace  we  had  to  Ond  room  for  a  teoti, 
our  baggage,  upwards  of  fifty  men  and  seventy  animals. 

The  gusts  of  wind,  at  times  increasing  to  the  violence  of  a 
gale,  had  by  midnight  cleared  the  starry  sky,  of  which  we 
could  only  catch  a  glimpse,  owing  to  the  narrowne^  of  the 
defile.  The  night  was  cold,  tind  my  wet  tent,  hurriedly  Btretched 
between  two  willows,  was  frttzen  by  the  morning.  We  did  not 
venture  to  make  iirea,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Saro-< 
Bogus,  so  I  placed  vedettes  on  the  nearest  rocks. 

At  one  o'clock,  A.M.  the  vedett<:*a  gave  the  preconcerted 
signal  of  danger;  we  all  jumped  to  our  feet  in  silence,  and 
grasped  our  guns  and  pistolEi ;  tlie  stillness  of  the  night  was  only 
broken  by  the  occasional  cocking  of  guns,  and  we  prepared  for 
an  immediate  attack  of  the  Sara-Bogus. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  locality  we  had  chosen  for 
our  encjimpmeiit  was  frei^  from  danger;  jthough  our  position 
rendered  a  sudden  attack  impossible,  still  we  were  in  peril  of 
Lteing  crushed  by  boulders  and  stones  thrown  upon  us  from  the 
heights 

1  rushed  from  my  tent  to  the  furcmost  vedetto  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  alarm,  the  watchmen  silently  ].>oiuted  to  an 
eminence  above  us,  from  which  small  8t<-ines  and  shingle  were 
being  detached  from  the  -soil  ni)d  rolling  upon  us,  and  from 
whence  we  heard  an  occ;L-iioiuLl  whistle.  The  moonlight  soon 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  a  body  of  men  and  animals  |>aa8inff 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  nut  less  than  1000  feet  above  us; 
doubtless  these  were  Kara  Kirghizes,  and  in  the  moonlight  thiAT 
could  not  help  t»eeiu^  our  bivuimc.  Added  tu  this,  tiie  iiathwav 
along  which  we  had  come  was  tlie  only  one  in  the  uelile,  sij 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  us,  they  were  endangering  their  lives  by 
scaling  the  steep  hill-side.  For  about  an  hour  we  listened  to 
the  movements  of  the  men,  who  led  their  horses  by  their 
bridles ;  at  length  all  was  still.  It  was  clear  to  me  timt  the 
band  of  Kara  Kirghizes  was  a  numerous  one,  and  had  oonie 
upon  us  uuintenti<jnally  ;  but  as  they  could  not  but  recognise  U5 
as  Russians  by  our  tent  and  by  the  arms  of  our  watchmen,  our 
apprehensions  were,  that,  warned  of  our  approach,  their  coun* 
trymen  would  be  fully  prepare*l  to  give  us  a  hostde  rect'ption. 
Fatigue  and  drowsiness,  liowever,  asserted  their  righta,  and 
when  we  a^^oke  on  the  following  morning  a  Jxesh  bright  day 
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]»ad  alremly  dawned.  On  tho  2(jth  of  September  we  left  our 
bivouac  at  7  a.m.,  and  fortLwith  croiised  a  Bom,  which  seemed 
le^s  rugged  than  that  of  the  day  before.  After  half  nn  lionr's 
JQurnc'v  we  passed  over  the  Terek-ti,  an  affluent  of  the  Chu, 
beyoDii  whieh  the  wide  detilo,  a-s  it  pradunlly  opened  out, 
iiecame  a  broad  valley,  which  our  guides  called  Sari-dalu 
(yellow  vuUey),  The  minerals  here  were  the  saiue  porphyries 
4is  before;  but  at  Ala-bash  (speekled-head)  a  very  curious 
stratum  was  visible,  tbrming  a  conHiderable  outcrop  on  the 
lelt  bank  of  the  Chu,  of  vertically  placed,  though  of  course 
not  regular,  tubes,  intersected  at  intervals  by  horizontal  divi- 
sions. All  this  was  composed  of  tolerably  liard  clay.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  rose  conical  hillocks  composed  of  white 
clay.  Two  houi-s  after  leaving  Ala-bash,  we  halted  at  the 
boundary  of  Xok-mouynak,  at  a  smdl  grove  of  willows  and 
SippopJiav  rhamnoides.  Here,  for  the  (irst  time  for  tliree  days, 
we  lit  a  fire  und  <lnink  tea.  At  half  an  lumr's  jtnirney  from 
this  halting-place  we  crossed  an  aJflueiit  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chu,  whieh  our  guides  ciiUed  Outch-kuriukel.  From  this 
point  the  valley  of  the  Chu  became  still  wider,  and  chauged 
from  a  meridional  to  an  eastern  and  western  direction.  Tho 
hills  were  lower  und  more  like  terraces,  horizontally  placed, 
and  composed  of  the  cLjiract^-Tistic  conglomerate,  which  forma 
the  whole  bed  of  tlie  Issik-Kul:  that  iH  to  say  not  only  at  the 
shores  of  the  lako  but  also  at  tho  fiiot  of  tho  Tian-Slian  and 
Trans-Ili  Alatau  on  the  Tierske  and  Kuuge  (north  and  south 
shores  of  the  Issik-Ku I  lake).  This  conglomerate  is  composed 
of  large  grains  of  quartz,  and  studded  w  ith  innumerable  small 
pebbles  of  j)orpIiyi'y,  granite,  diorite  and  other  minerals.  The 
whole  of  this  conglomerate  is  so  friable  that  it  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  powder  by  friction,  and  can  as  easily  be  worked  by 
adze  or  pick-axe  as  the  tufa  of  the  Grotto  of  Foaiilippo  near 
Naples,  The  breadth  of  tho  valley,  the  somewhat  less  rapid 
-course  of  the  still  impetuous  Chu,  and  the  now  even  bed  of  the 
river,  enabled  us  to  cross  from  its  left  to  its  right  bonk,  where 
we  came  into  thick  uiulerwood  composed  of  willow,  hawthorn, 
Halwwdendron  argenieum^  Lijciwiiy  iVc.  Half  an  hour  later  we 
ascended  a  hill  and  came  quite  unexjH3ctedly  on  some  Kirghiz 
yourtas  (tents)  situated  on  its  further  slope. 

Six  women  and  girls  with  some  children  ran  to  meet  us,  and 
threw  themselvtis  at  our  feet  imploring  mercy.  I  never 
witnesseti  before  such  terror,  such  death-like  i>allor  on  living 
faces.  The  women  recognized  us  as  those  very  Kussians  witU 
whom  their  fathers  and  husbands  had  so  lately  fought  so 
<lesj)crately,  and  considered  themnelves  lost  I  could  liurdly 
■convince   these  wretched  people   that  neither  their  lives   nor 
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property  were  in  danger,  and  that  we  were  peaceable  gnests^ 
on  our  way  to  pay  our  respects  to  their  manaps  (Sultans) 
Umbet-Ala  and  Djuntai. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Kara  Kiigliizea  were  re-assured^ 
and  it  was  only  after  receiving  presents  from  me  of  variegated 
kerchiefs  and  silver  coins  that  their  feare  were  allayed.  The 
small  village  was  composed  of  four  yourtns;  all  the  men,  on 
seeing  our  arrival,  had  got  on  their  horses  and  galloped  off  to 
the  hills,  with  the  exception  of  one  old  fellow,  who,  having  no 
horse,  had  gone  off  on  a  cow.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  over- 
taking him;  at  a  couph?  ofhuudrfHl  yards  from  the  village  the 
cow  was  found  behind  a  rock,  but  its  rider  had  hidden  himself 
in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  out  of  which  we  could  hardly  i 
drag  him.  By  him  we  were  informed  that  the  Bara-Bogns,  ■ 
after  their  fight  with  the  Russians,  had  migrate<l  to  the  shores  of  ^ 
the  lasik-Kul,  and  that  innumerable  villages  (auls)*  of  the  Sultans 
(manaps)  Umbet-Ala  and  Djantui,  covered  the  south-western 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  that  Tiuregilde,  so  noted  as  a  baranta 
chief,  was  on  the  Kashgar  ilivcr  {Uj>per  Chn). 

It  was  no  time  for  delay,  as  the  escaped  hursemen  might  raise 
the  alarm  al>out  us  in  all  the  encampments  of  the  Sara-Bogus, 
Profiting  by  the  roads,  which  were  now  not  bad,  we  quickly  rode  to 
the  shore  of  the  Issik-Kul,  but  thii'ty  versts  distant.  Xfter  two 
hdurs*  riding  the  hills  opened  out  still  more,  and  passing  the 
bend  in  tlte  Chu,  where  the  river  after  a  north-easterly  t^es  a 
westerly  direction,  we  arrived  at  the  broad  western  shore  of  the 
Issik-Knl,  called  here  Kutemaldn.  To  our  riglit  we  could 
diHlinguish  very  clearly  the  valley  of  the  Tiiin-Shan,  from 
vhicli  the  Upper  Chn,  known  by  the  name  of  Kashgar,  was 
struggling.  On  its  exit  from  this  lovely  valley,  the  river,  still 
enntinuiug  its  n.n.e.  diret'tiunj  taken  the  name  of  the  Cha* 
only  sepjirated  from  the  lake  by  two  low  ridgei:,  which  terminatd 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  undulating  ground,  the  river  her« 
takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  west  in  the  ojijiosite  direction  to 
the  lake,  and  begins  to  force  its  way,  through  the  high  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Issik-Knl,  finally  entering  the  Buam  Pass. 
At  the  bend  just  mentioned  the  river  is  not  more  than  seven  to 
ten  versts  distiint  from  the  lake. 

On  the  outKidii  of  the  curve  is  a  small  marsh,  probably  fed 
,  by  the  waters  of  the  Cliu,  and  trom  tlio  marsh  a  tiny  ri**ulei 
Hows  to  the  lake,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  more  like  a 
dike  made  for  artiticial  irrigation.  This  stream,  so  shallow  and 
insignificant  is  it,  bears  the  ironical  name  of  Kutcmalda,  This 
LS  the  only  indication,  at  least  at  the  jiresent  day,  of  any  com* 
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munication  sai<i  to  exist  between  the  waters  af  the  Rirer  Chu 
and  the  Issik-Kul  lake,  wliich  lake  was  considered  by  former 
geogniphers  (Kitterand  Ilnml'iokU)  as  tlie  Honrce  of  the  Cha. 

when  we  left  the  It'iid  of  the  rivor  iiiid  went  tmvarda  the 
lake,  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  was  splendid.  Before 
us  stretched  the  vast  expanse  of  the  beautiful  lake,  and  to  our 
rip:ht,  alonrr  its  snuthoni  shore,  tho  fi^igtintic  ran^re  and  glrttering 
snowy  sujiiuiils  of  tliM  Celestial  Mouiilaiiia  (Tian-Slian).  The 
whole  shore  of  Issik-Kvd  and  the  slopes  of  the  Tian-8hjin,  were 
studded  with  numberless  habitations  of  the  Kara-Kirghiaea, 
The  entire  tribe  of  the  Sara-Bogus  seemed  to  hove  assembled 
there.  We  were  foreed  to  make  a  road  for  ourselves  from  the 
bend  of  the  Chu  to  the  lake  through  countless  herds  of  cattle 
IteloDging  to  this  tribe.  This  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  Sara- 
]>ogiis  had  not  been  wamo4l  of  our  approach  either  by  the  first 
band  who  had  ]>ass<'<l  close  to  our  night  encampment  in  the 
Bnam  Pass,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  village  we  had 
come  upon,  for  the  Kirghizes,  when  in  expectation  of  unfriendly 
visitors,  are  always  iu  the  habit  of  driving  their  herds  oft"  to 
some  of  the  most  deserted  mountain  defiles,  to  guard  against  a 
raid.  The  Kara-Kirghiz  henlsuion  were  completely  taken  aback 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Itussian  detachment,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do. 

To  prevent  any  inopportune  skirmish,  I  sent  one  of  my 
interpreters  in  advance  with  two  Cossacks,  to  tell  all  the  Sara- 
Bogus  they  met  that  wo  were  on  our  way  to  visit  their  nianap 
Umbet-Ala.  AVe  readied  his  dwelling  very  soon.  A  large-sized 
yourta,  ready  stretched,  seemed  ajiproaehiug  ua,  as  it  ascended 
an  inconsiderable  eminence.  It  wjis  Jragge<l  by  a  nund)er  of 
Umbet-Ala's  slaves,  who  were  inside  the  yourta.  It  was  thus 
that  our  late  enemies,  who  as  we  subsequently  foimd  out  were 
preparing  a  celebration  fitsch)  in  honour  of  their  warriors  slain 
in  (ight  with  the  lliissians,  met  us  with  a  frieudly  instead  of 
hostik'  reception.  The  Cossacks  coidil  hardly  Ix-lieve  their 
eyes,  and  were  certain  that  this  nhow  of  friendship  was  a  cloak 
for  treachery.  The  expbinulir)n,  lunvever.  was  simple  enough; 
firstly  <nir  arrival  was  s<»  sudden  and  unexj>ected  that  it  seemed 
as  if  we  had  fallen  from  the  clouds;  next  the  Kara-Kirghizes 
are  very  scrupulous  in  observing  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and 
aflmit  the  representatives  of  hostile  tribes  to  the  race^  and 
piraes  which  form  part  of  their  ceremonies  and  national 
holidays. 

Our  party  was  certainly  too  numerous  and  well  armed  to  be 
taken  for  guests,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  Sara-Bogus,  inde- 
pendently of  (fther  influences,  feared  us  more  than  we  did 
them,  sufrpecting  that  at  no  great  distance  were  other  Rv\&^'ssxi. 
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detachments.  In  proof  of  their  fear,  their  head  manup  Umbet- 
Altt  and  the  niaiiap  Djaiititi  hud,  im  we  after^ardn  leamett, 
concealed  themselves  at  the  furthe^st  extremity  of  their  encamp- 
ment, lest  we  should  aeize  their  persons.  1  was  received  by 
the  uncle  and  two  lirt^thers  of  the  chief  manup. 

Umbet-Ahi,  the  head  manap  (Sultau)  of  the  Sara-Bogus,  wa« 
the  son  of  Urman,  bo  celebrated  for  his  succcjfsful  raids  and 
barantas  of  constant  occurrence  on  the  Issik-Knl  before  the 
Russian  advance  into  the  Trans-Ili  country.  Urman  was  killed 
iu  one  of  these  fightii  with  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Bo^^us, 
with  whose  manap  or  chief,  the  old  Burambai,  he  was  closely 
connected  by  family  ties,  his  beautiful  and  good  daughter  having 
married  Buramboi  8  son. 

The  history  of  the  bloody  fray  between  the  tribes  of  the  Sara* 
Bog^us  and  the  Bogus  is  interesting,  not  oidy  fi*om  its  residting 
in  the  subjection  of  tlie  latter,  au<l.  a  few  years  later,  of  the  former 
tribe  to  Russian  dominion,  tmd  in  its  thus  makin;:  the  Rnssians 
masters  of  the  beautifid  basin  of  the  Issik-Kul,  but  also  iu  the 
characteristic  illustration  it  affords  of  the  relations  of  Central 
Asian  tribes  with  one  another. 

The  first  casus  belli  between  two  tribes  is  generally  a  quarrel 
between  individuals.  These  rjuarrels  fix»quently  arise  from  some 
such  cause  as  the  buying,  sellmc,  or  paying  for  goods,  or  some- 
times from  diiH<MiUicH  about  tlie  landmarks  dividiiigthe  territory 
of  two  neighbouring  nornml  tribes.  Quarrels  re8j}ecting  pro- 
perty among  the  Kani-Kirghizes  are  settled  by  their  own  magis- 
trate (bey).  These  functionaries  arc  geneially  men  who  bare 
been  invested  by  the  Kirghizes,  of  their  own  free  will,  with  s 
certain  authority,  and  are  publicly  recognized  as  Ministers  of 
Justice.  The  litigants  have  recourse  to  either  one  or  the  other 
of  the^o  functionaries,  who  investigates  the  case  and  fines  the 
oftending  party  for  the  benefit  of  tl»e  injured;  the  fine  is  paid 
in  sheeii,  which  are  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  answer  to 
our  roubles.  The  decision  of  the  justice  is  generally  strictlv 
adhered  to,  but  appeal  is  allowed!  from  such  decision  to  th'o 
manap.  The  inonap  has  only  on  intermediate  power  of  juris- 
diction, and  refers  the  matter  for  reiHinsideration  to  the  nearest 
justices,  whose  decision  is  final.  If  the  litigants  belong  to 
diflerent  tribes,  they  prefer  their  complaints  to  two  different 
nianajhs,  and  the  wiiwi  can  then  only  be  linallv  decided  bv 
the  manaps  and  justices  of  the  two  tribes  in  Session.  In  sucli 
cases  jealousies  between  rival  tribes  very  often  proTent  their 
respective  justices  from  arriving  at  a  collective  decision.  The 
offended  party  in  such  case  carries  out  by  force  the  first  decision 
of  the  justice  by  seizing,  with  tlie  assistance  of  his  friends,  tin? 
cumber  of  cattle  fixed  uL>oa  as  tlic  penalty  due  by  tlio  other. 
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The  number  seized  is,  however,  seMom  limited  to  the  araoimt 
of  tlu*  lino,  ami  tlie  consequent  sufiTerere  retaliate  in  a  similar 
>vay,  tiiat  is,  by  a  baranta  or  raid.  The  quarrel  is  considerably 
agi^ruvatcnl  by  tlie  fact  that  the  ealtle  seizt^d  oil  these  oceasiuus 
n  rarely  the  property  oi'  the  offender,  but  generally  the  tirst  that 
conies,  and  that  these  forays  are  generally  att4?uded  by  pome 
fighting  and  loss  of  life.  Men's  lives  are  valued  at  a  certain 
number  of  sheep  (upwards  of  100  head) ;  every  tribe  keeps 
an  exact  account  of  its  losses,  and  continues  the  l)jiraitta  until 
it  has  fully  retaliated  by  inflicting  proportionate  loss  on  the 
enemy;  but.  as  it  is  dirticult  to  equalize  exactly  the  losses  on 
^itlier  side,  a  bnranta  very  oftt^n  ^rows  into  a  regular  war  (djou). 
The  Sara-Uogus  and  their  intimate  allies,  the  iSaltus,  hohl  the 
lesser  western  portion  of  the  Issik-Kul  basin,  all  the  valleys  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Chn,  and  of  its  two  principal 
brandies,  the  Kebins,  as  welt  as  that  uf  the  <_'liu  or  Kashgar; 
thelSogus  the  greatiM*  eastern  [inrtiou  of  the  Isslk-Kul  basin,  the 
Upper  Tekea  and  Naryn,  The  numbers  of  the  Sara-Bogas  can 
bfj  roughly  estimated  at  from  8t),0O0  to  !*0»()nO  of  both  sexes, 
the  Iktgus  ()0,00U  of  both  sexes.  I  am  told  however,  that 
before  the  commencement  of  the  feud  between  the  two  tribes, 
the  Bogus  were  more  numerous  than  the  Sara*Bogus.  In  1853, 
when  the  war  hrokn  out  between  these  tribes,  victory  almost 
always  declared  lor  the  side  of  the  brave  and  enterprising  Urman. 
The  Bogus  lost  the  favourite  camping-grounds  of  their  old 
chief  (manap)  Burambai  ou  theKizil-L'ugur,  the  greater  portion 
of  their  pasture  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  wliole  of 
the  Tiersko  (suuth  shore  of  the  Issik-Kid),  succeeding  only  in 
keeping  u  footing  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Issik-Kul  and 
the  north-eastern  jiortion  of  tlie  Kung^  (north  shore  of  Jssik- 
Kul).  Urman,  then  Hushed  by  success,  resolved  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  coup  (h  main  of  the  aid  and  family  of  Burambai. 
So  bold  a  design  could  only  be  successful  if  sudden  in  its 
execution ;  Urman  therefore,  leaving  his  main  force  behind, 
made  his  attack  with  not  more  than  000  boi'semen.  This  time, 
however,  gmxl  fortune  deserted  hiui.  He  certainly  seized  the 
aul  of  ISuiamV>ai,  but  wivs  surroundeil  ou  all  sides  by  the  Bogus. 
A  sangiunury  tight  took  place,  on  a  dark  night,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hhata  on  the  Tiereke.  Urman  surptisseil  every  one  iu 
strength  and  braverv,  but  found  his  match  at  length  in  Klitcha, 
the  nephew  and  atfopted  son  of  Burambai,  whose  Jierce  and 
bloodthirstv  disposition  gained  him  afterwards  the  sobriquet  of 
tbe"lssik-lvul  tiger."  Both  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  but 
llrnmn,  at  length  mortally  wounded  by  a  lance,  was  carried 
from  his  horse  to  the  yourta  of  Emirzak,  Burambai's  son,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  Urman  s  own  beloved  daughter. 
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Emboldened  by  llie  death  of  Urman,  the  Bogus  collected  all 
their  forces^  and  inarched  to  the  Tierske ;  Umbet-iUa,  Unnan's 
eldest  SOD  and  heir,  armed  all  his  followers  and  marched  to 
meet  thera. 

The  hostile  forces  met  cm  the  Tierske,  but  were  separated  by 
a  deep  and  rapid  mountain  stream,  which  neither  ventured  to 
cross  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  bejjin  the  attack.  In 
vain  the  warriors  on  either  side  rod(*  daily  down  to  the  bank  of 
tlie  stream,  and  iu  lurt^hiz  fashion  endeavoured  to  taunt  and 
jeer  the  enemy  into  action.  More  than  a  week  passed  in 
inactinty.  Umbet'-AIa  then  had  recouree  to  stratagem.  One 
dark  night  he  left  his  bivouac,  leaving;  liis  brother  with  a  few 
hundred  horsemen,  tnul  giving  him  instructions  to  light  the 
bivouac  fires  every  iiig^ht  the  siume  as  before.,  while  he  marched 
round  the  lake,  and  on  its  northern  shore  (Kunge)  came  upon 
the  defencele:ie  anh  of  Buramhai,  situated  then  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiube.  TIk?  anh  wem  deserted  by  every  one, 
except  the  women,  children,  und  herdsmen,  so  that  Umbet-Ala 
was  able  to  seize,  besides  coujitless  flocks  and  herds,  the  greater 
number  of  the  children  and  women  of  liurambai's  family,  luid 
among  the  latter  ins  own  .sister,  Eniirzak*s  wife.  Terrilde  was 
the  alarm  created  in  the  cam}>  of  the  Boj^us  by  the  intelligence 
broupfht  to  them  l)y  Burarabai's  slaves  of  the  raid  on  his  auU. 
Buramhai,  with  all  his  forces,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  found 
his  village  sacked,  and  his  family  carried  olVinto  captivity,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Sara-Jiogus  along  the  Kun»re.  The 
latter,  however,  were  already  at  home,  nnd  Klitcha,  Bnramlmi'ij 
nephew,  only  succeeded  in  niakin;^  prisoners  of  fifty  of  the 
enemy's  horsemen,  who  Avt-re  coverin^r-  their  retreat,  these  he 
mercilessly  put  to  death.  Uml»et-Ala  again  tcK)k  the  field.  On 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Issik-Kul  a  bloody  fight  took 
place;  the  liogus  were  defeated,  nnd  retreated  Iinstily  to  the 
Xekes  and  Karkar,  with  all  their  reniaiuiug  tents  und  henU^ 
after  entrusting  jdl  the  vuhiables  tliey  hud  left  to  the  care  of 
their  honest  neighlwuiT*  the  Calmucks,  fearing  a  fresh  attack  of 
the  Hara^I5opis. 

The  ohl  Buramhai,  who  wore  a  red  ball  on  his  ojip,  in  token 
of  his  rank  among  Chinese  mandarins,  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  Chinese  authoritit^s,  but  to  no  purjjose.  The  latter^  \^ho 
had  for  some  years  disrnntiniied  their  eiistomary  cx|K'ditions  to 
the  Issik-Kul,  had  no  further  iiiteutiun  of  protecting  their 
subjects.  This  forced  Burambai  to  subject  liimself  oompletelt 
to  tlie  Bussians,  which  he  had  before  evinced  his  willingness  to 
da  Ho  pjiid  a  hejivy  sum  to  ransom  his  relatives,  but  Umbet- 
Ala  refu-swl  to  allnw  his  sister  to  return  to  a  family  one  of  whom 
had  killed  his  father.     Iluwever,  tho  high-spirited  sister  of  tlie 
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manap  thought  otherwise ;  nhe  consiilercU  she  would  better 
honour  her  father's  memory  by  the  hefoisiu  with  whi<^h  she 
fullilled  her  duties,  thtui  by  treachery  to  tho  race  to  whom  her 
marriage  hml,  with  h^^r  tiithcr'a  consi'nt,  uilied  her. 

After  stiiyiii;^  ftoine  months  at  lier  brotlier's  film  was  less 
■carefully  watched,  and  at  last  escaped  with  one  of  her  follow 
prisoners,  also  a  wife  of  one  of  the  Bogus.  These  poor  women 
took  only  a  littlo  millet  with  them,  to  preserve  themselves 
from  dying  of  liunger,  and  went  aloDg  the  Houthem  shore  of  tho 
Issik-Kuh  but  fearing  pursuit  by  the  Sara-Bogus  they  made 
their  way  for  seventeen  days  over  the  most  inaccessible  crags 
and  defiles  of  tlie  Tian  Shan,  supporting  themselves  entirely  on 
the  millt^t  they  had  tuken,  and  upon  wild  roots.  At  last, 
faint,  holf-starvetl,  shoeless,  and  with  their  feet  cut  by  the 
sharp  rocks,  the  two  Kara-Ivirghiz  women  safely  reached  their 
hiisbaD(Is  on  the  Tekes.  LJrm*iu*s  daughter  subsequently 
•exerted  all  her  influence  (o  put  a  stop  to  the  Bangui  nary  stniggle 
between  the  two  tribes  ;  but  failetl  in  gaining  her  point,  till  the 
Sara-I5ogus,  worn  out  by  their  long  dissensions,  and  convinced 
■of  the  fruitlessness  of  their  effiirts  against  the  Bogus,  now  under 
Bussian  protection,  didermined  themselves  to  bcn^'oma  Bussiau 
Bubjects  two  years  after  the  date  of  my  visit 

When  I  had  taken  possession  of  the  yourta  (tent)  placed  at 
my  disposal,  Umbet-Ala's  old  uncle  and  youngest  brother  made 
their  appearance.  They  explained  that  tho  chief  manap  (Sultan) 
had  gone  to  the  Biver  Kashgar,  to  make  preparations  for  the 
.asch  (funeral  oWquies),  and  with  evident  uneasiness  questioned 
me  as  to  tho  cause  ot  my  airival,  and  whether  other  Bussian 
forces  were  at  liand.  I  explained  to  them  that  I  had  come 
-from  afar, — from  the  capital  of  tho  great  Ak-basha  (the  white 
Czar)  to  see  the  Issik-Kul  and  iMustag  (the  8no^^■y  range,  i.  e., 
Tian  Shan),  and,  having  heard  of  the  feud  that  existed,  1  was 
anxious  to  see  tho  mode  of  life  of  the  Sara-Bogus,  and  to  know 
the  reason  of  their  attacks  upon  Bussian  caravans,  and  upou 
the  Kirghizes  under  Bussian  protection.  I  then  told  them  that 
the  white  (Jzar  likes  his  subjects  to  live  peaceably  witli  one 
another,  and  on  good  terms  wilh  their  neighbours;  that  he 
never  allows  his  subjects  to  be  plundered,  and  always  pimishes 
the  delinquents,  in  whatever  part  of  tho  Empire  ihey  may  be, 
and  that  oven  the  depths  of  the  Issik-Kul  Ciumot  conceal  them; 
but  that  if  the  Sara-Bogua  chose  to  live  peaceably  with  their 
powerful  neighbours,  the  Bussians  would  not  molest  them. 
Umbet-Ala's  uncle  afterwards  told  me  of  his  journey  to  Pekin, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  witli  offerings  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  (the  Sara-Bogus  discontinued  tlieir  allegiance 
.to  Cliina,  and  became  subject  to  Kokand  towards  the  middle  of 
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the  present  century),  and  prefaced  his  nftrrative  by  saying  that 
the  Sftra-Bogus  wen?  diHsatisfied  with  the  Kokaud  authorities, 
who  taxed  them  exorbitantly,  and  had  already  contemplated 
oflfering  their  allepiance  to  Russia;  that  it  was  they  who 
destroyed  Russia's  bitter  enemy,  the  celebrated  Kenissar  Kasi- 
moif,  Sultan  of  the  middle  horde  of  the  Kir;^hize8  ;  that  if  they 
■were  now  hostile  to  Russia  it  was  at  the  instii»iitioii  of  wickefF 
men,  sneh  as  the  Kokand  authorities,  who  incited  them  U> 
maraudiun:  expeditions  on  Russian  territory,  atid,  worst  of  alK 
the  manap  Turegible,  who  lived  by  plunder,  and  was  on  bad 
terms  even  with  Uml^et-Ala.  I  g^ve  presents  to  the  family  of 
Umbet-Ala,  and  left  a  hnndnome  ffifit  for  the  manap  himself, 
The  Sara-lkijrtis  giive  us  sevend  oxen  and  horses,  wnich  were- 
most  acccptiible,  because  they  replaced  some  of  onr  horses 
which  we  ha<l  been  compelled  to  leave  on  our  road.  Xotwitlt- 
Ptandinj^all  this,  we  tooK  every  precaution  for  the  night,  in  ease 
of  an  attack  by  the  Sara-Ro^^us ;  our  arms  were  prepared,  and 
our  horses  saddled,  and  patrols  doubleil. 

On  the  27th  ScptcmUr*  at  7  a.m..  the  thermometer  showed 
37°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the  lake  at  this  time  was  42°  Fahr. ; 
before  dawn,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was 
beloAv  (reezing-pcjint,  for  the  smuU  jjools  near  the  hike  had  a 
tliin  eoatiiif^  oJ  ice.  As  we  remained  tliere  for  the  day,  I 
employed  my  spire  time  in  snrveyinjij  Kutemalda  and  the 
shnros  of  tliL'  lake.  The  Issik-Kul  J.iike  Hch  in  a  broad  basiD 
or  valley  between  the  Celestial  Mountains  (Tian-.Shan)  on  the 
soutlu  and  the  Tmns-Ili  Alatau  on  tlie  north;  the  length  of 
this  basin,  bounded  by  gigantic  hilln  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Chu  into  tho  Biiani  Rass  un  tlie  west,  to  tlie  ^^antasb  Pass  on 
the  east,  is  2r>0  vt  rsta  (UJ7  miles)*  its  breadth  from  the  aoiithero 
slope  of  the  Traun-lli  Alatan  to  the  northern  slono  of  tLe  Tiiui- 
Shan  is  from  7U  to  SO  vci-sts  (50  miles).  The  lake  occupies  the 
^deepest  part  of  the  basin,  and  is  180  versts(120  miles)  long 
(from  w.s.w.  to  e.n.e.)  itiid  50  versts  (33  miles)  broenl,  with  a 
superficies  of  about  4000  square  mile*!.  Between  the  shore* 
line  of  the  lake  anrl  tho  base  of  tlie  hills  surrounding  the  vulloy 
is  a  margin  of  from  10  to  20  versts  ((>  to  14  mile»)  in 
breadth,  of  level  or  sliirhlly  unduhitinrj  jLrround.  The  northeru 
shoru  of  the  lake  is  kllo^^n  as  Kuu^e  (/.  e.,  slope  tuniCM.! 
townrds  niid-djiy),  and  tho  wnuthcm  sh»a'e  as  Tierske  (i.  e^ 
slopo  tnninfl  towards  the  north).  Tho  Kirghizes  of  the  Issik- 
Kul  have  named  the  Traus-Ili  Alatau,  the  Ivunge-Alatau  from 
the  former;  but,  us  this  word  only  applies  to  the  southeruitiost 
chain  of  the  ran^e,  we  exclade  it  from  geographical  nomen- 
ehiture,  as  we  do  tho  indeiinito  name  of  the  Kirghiz  ^Vlatan 
■U'Licii  has  been  givew  h^  the  Kir^^bizcs  to  the  spurs  and  foremost 
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chain  of  the  Celestial  Range  (Tiau-Shan)  on  the  Tiersko  and  nest 
of  the  Kiver  Chn.  1  detertnined  the  height  of  the  Issik-Kul, 
by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  to  be  4540  feot  above  sea- 
level.  This  is  the  average  of  several  obsenations  I  niatle  at 
both  ends  of  the  lake.  Goloubiefif  pronounced  it  to  be  5800 
feet  by  baromctricjil  oljservation,  but  1  consider  this  excessive, 
and  by  taking  the  average  between  our  calculations  tho  height 
of  the  lake  ctin  hardly  exceed  4U00  feet. 

The  Trans-Ili  Alatan  rises  on  the  Kunge  side  to  an  average 
height  of  AOOO  to  6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  or  ten 
to  eleven  thousand  feet  above  sca-Ievel.  In  tlie  middle  of  the 
range  alone,  for  a  dintanco  of  from  TitJ  ti»  00  versts  (about  40 
miles),  the  altitude  is  fn:»ra  12  tt>  14  thousiind  feet,  and  the 
mountains  enter  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  however,  on 
tlu'  soiithprn  slope  of  the  hill  is  by  no  means  a  continual  cover- 
ing, and  tho  remaining  peaks  of  Alutau  have  only  patches  of 
peipetual  snow  on  thorn,  lience  the  appeai*ance  of  the  whole 
range  from  the  Issik-Kul  sid.'  nerfrctly  answers  to  its  name  of 
the  npeckled  or  piebiild  hills  (Alatau), 

The  Ti-aus-Ili  Ahitau  rises  so  abruptly  from  the  Kunge  as  to 
have  no  chain  of  hills  iu  front  of  it,  but  only  a  few  spurs,  which 
are  hardly  visible  from  the  Tierske  side  of  the  lake,  and  is 
intersected  by  a  few  tnmsrerse  valleys  through  which  small  hut 
impetuous  streams  rush  down  from  the  snow-lino  over  rocks  and 
stones  to  the  lake.  In  one  place  only  does  one  of  these  spurs 
approach  bo  close  to  the  lake  as  to  leave  hardly  any  room  fur  a 
road  to  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  The  woixl  here  is  called 
Keee-Seugir,  The  wall-like  apjiearanco  of  the  Alatau  Ls  still 
more  marked  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  imiwrtant  fissures  in 
its  side,  and  the  great  height  of  its  mountain  passages  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  Jioight  of  the  range  itself. 

Very  difiercnt  is  the  uppeanmce  of  the  Celestial  Raugn  (Tian- 
Shan),  which  rises  from  the  Tierske  to  an  average  heiglit  of  10 
to  11  thousau<l  feet  above  the  lake,  ?*.  c,  15,000  to  1(J,U00  feet 
above  the  ficn-levcl, 

Tlie  sloj)e  of  thi;  Tiau-Shan,  though  rapid,  is  not  so  abmpt  as 
the  slope  of  the  Alatau,  so  that  the  front  chain  and  spurs  are 
distinguishable  enough  and  beiir  the  character  of  individuality, 
and  when  the  Tian-JShnn  is  looked  at  from  its  base  on  the 
Tierske,  partially  hide  behind  them  the  snow-dad  giants  of  the 
principal  range;  the  latter,  however,  are  visible  above  it 
wherever  the  front  chain  dips  and  at  the  lieads  of  the  deeply 
indented  vallevs.  However  prominent  the  front  chain  and  spurs 
of  the  Tian-Shtin  are*  their  connection  with  the  principal  range 
rmming  from  E,  to  \v,  is  very  evident  on  looking  at  the  Tian- 
Shan  troui  Kunge.    From  here  the  appearauce  of  the  rou^e  \& 
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an  endless  row  of  gigantic  peaks  in  an  unbroken  covering-  of 
snow;  in  fact,  if  it  were  possible  to  follow  along  the  ridge  of  tJie 
Celestial  Mounbiins  from  tbo  sourc*?  of  the  Kashgar  (KiverChu) 
to  the  magnificent  group  of  the  Khan-Tengri  and  the  3lu!i&«rt 
Pass,  that  is,  along  an  oxtent  of  the  400  versts  of  the  Tian-Shan, 
^vitli  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  traveller  would  harrlly  leave 
the  snow-lino  more  than  six  times,  namely,  at  three  of  the  posses 
which  ban.'ly  reach  the  snow-line,  or  an  elevation  of  ll^fiOOfeet, 
and  three  times  in  crossing  the  beds  of  rivers  whir'li  take  their 
soui-ce  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tian-8han,  and  force  tJjeir  way 
through  the  range  to  its  southern  side. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  splendid  than 
the  view  of  the  Celestial  ^louiitains  from  the  Kunge  or  north 
side  of  the  lake.    The  dark-blue  surface  of  the  Issik-Kul,  with  its 
sapphin^-liko  colour,  may  wrll  bear  comparison  with  the  eqmUly 
blue  Burfai^  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  its  expanse — five  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter — and  seeming  almost  unlimited 
looking  from  the  west  end  of  Kunge  eastward,  together  witli 
the  mat('hl*>s.s  splendour  of  its  background,  imparts   to   it   a 
grandeur  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  does  not  possess.     Insteail 
of  the  Savoy  Alps  rising  immediately  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  completel)''  concealing  the  noble  group  of  Mont  Blanc — the 
unbroken,  snowy  chain  of  the  Celc^ial  Hills  stretch  away  for 
at  least  200  n^iies  of  the  length  of  the  Issik-Kul.     The  snaqi 
outlines  of  the  spurs,  and  the  dark  furrows  of  the  valleys  in  th^j 
front  range,  are  softened  by  a  thin,  transparent  mist  which 
hangs  over  the  lake,  but  which  heightens  the  clear,  sharp  out- 
lines of  th**  white  hi'ads  of  the  Tian  Shan  giants,  as  they  rise 
above  it  and  glisten  in  the  sunlight  on  the  azure-blue  canopy 
of  a  Central  Asiatic  sky.    The  Hue  iif  perpetual  enow  commences 
nt  three-fifths  of  the  distance  up  the  liilis  from  the  level  of  the 
lake  to  their  sunnnit,  but  tlio  fuHh(!r  wist  one  looks  the  de-eper 
their  snowless  liase  seems  to  sink  beneath  its  surface,  till  iu  the 
far  east  the  waves  of  tho  hike  seem  to  be  washing  the  snowy 
crests  of  tlie  grnnd  peaks  of  Klian-Tengri.     The  as|>ect  of  thd 
landscapcj  however,  is  far  less  beautiful  tlian  that  of  the  SwisS; 
lakes;  instead  of  terraces  of  gurdeos,  flourishing   towns  an 
Tillages,  ai»rl   romantic   castles  and   pretty  Swiss  chalets.  tW 
traveller  tinds  nothing  on  the  Kunge  but  a  bare  desert  shor>% 
devoid   of  everything  vvhicli  the  liand  of  eivilianl   man  could' 
implant;  unfruitful,  rocky,  covered  with  iiebbles.  almost  bare 
trees,  it  is  only  the  banks  of  thu  impetuous  mountain  torrenti^ 
and  a  few  places  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  that  are  woodcnl  nith 
here  and  thore  grtiujia  of  small  trees  and  tidl  underwoo^l,  c 
sisting  priuf'ipally  of  Ilijypophai}  rJuimnoules,  with  its  narrow, 
silvery  leaves  and  branches  laden  with  bright  red  fruit,  of  hx 
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tborn,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of  willow.  Occasionally  the 
whito  felt  yoiirtas  (tents)  of  the  Kirghiz  herdsmen  are  seen  to 
peep  out  of  these  groves,  and  the  two-humi)ed  camel  stretches 
out  its  lonp-  neck,  and  still  more  rarely  a  numerous  herd  of 
wild  Litars  rushes  out  of  tlie  ibreHta  of  thiek  rneds  which  suiTound 
the  copsct?,  or  the  terrible  inhabitant  of  these  cane-thickets, 
the  blood-thirsty  tiger,  springs  from  his  laii'.  The  shores  of 
the  Issik-Kul  itself,  from  10  to  20  versts  (alxjut  10  miles)  distant 
from  the  loot  of  the  hills,  are  nut  evor>\vhcre  flat,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  many  places  rise  abruptly  Irom  the  lake,  though  to 
no  coiiskknable  height. 

But  from  these  cliffs  or  terraces  the  waters  of  the  lake  seem 
to  recede  as  if  contracted  in  their  bed.  The  old  or  shore 
terraces  of  the  Issik-Kul,  us  well  as  its  bottom  near  the  shores, 
are  all  composed  of  the  before  mentioned  loose  reddish  con- 
clomeratc,  the  layers  of  which  dip  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Take,  ajid  on  the  otiier  hand  rise  towards  the  loot  of  the  mouu- 
tains,  which  is  all  covered  by  the  same  conglomerate,  visible  ou 
the  surface  in  some  of  the  ravines  of  the  Tiun  Shan»  at  a  height 
of  several  hundred  foet  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  as,  lor 
instance,  in  the  Wooil  of  Kizil-Ungur,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive caverns  in  the  thick  layers  of  the  couglomerate.  As  these 
couglomerates  ore  foreign  to  the  palaiozoic  strata  of  the  Tian 
Shan  and  ALatau,  and  as  they  form  tlie  bed  of  the  lake  wher- 
ever I  was  able  to  examine  it,  I  coujccturo  that  these  conglo- 
merates «i*e  the  preci[iitat<?d  sediment  of  the  lake  itself.  In 
such  case  their  existence  over  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake  at  a 
<xin8idorablo  height  above  its  present  level,  proves  that  the  lake 
in  former  times  occupicil  a  far  more  extensive  basin.  In  con- 
iirmatioQ  of  this  theory  tho  very  nature  tif  the  Buam  Pass  may 
be  cited;  its  origin  could  never  be  attributed  to  the  present  un- 
important Kashgar,  but  must  liave  arisen  from  the  waters  of  the 
whole  Issik-Kul  having  forced  an  outlet  for  theraselve^s  through 
it,  and  then  rapidly  subsided.  8o  that  for  a  length  of  time 
subsequent  to  this  the  lltver  Chu  may  have  had  its  source  in 
the  Issik-Kulj  till,  on  the  gradual  sinking  of  tho  waters  of  tho 
latter,  tho  Kushirar,  formerly  its  tnlmtjiry,  bt^ciune  the  source 
of  the  Chu.  Thi-'.  diminution  of  the  lake  can  only  be  accounted 
for  in  the  following  way — viz,,  that  its  trilmtaries  gradually 
drying  up  as  the  snow-line  on  the  mountains  became  higher, 
owing  to  the  increasing  dryness  of  tho  cliinalo  of  the  continent, 
no  longer  supplied  the  (leli(rien<*y  occasioned  by  the  evaporation 
of  its  waters.  Tlie  I>isik-lvul  seems  to  be  of  very  great  depth — 
as  fur  as  1  could  ascertain  there  are  no  islands  in  it>  its 
waters  are  brarkish  and  unfit  to  drink — the  lake  never  freezes, 
although  its  creeks  and  bays  ore  in  winter  covered  with  ice. 
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and  owing  to  this  fact  the  Kirghizes  have  cnlled  it  Issik-Knl, 
in  Chiiu;so  Dje-hul, — l>oth  naiiu^s  sifniifyin^  the  wanii  lake. 
The  ]\Ion;rol8  and  Kalmucks  call  it  'iemut-Nor,  which  means 
the  iron  Jake.  Tlie  reason  of  the  nou-iroozing  of  the  lake 
must  bo  the  same  as  t!mt  assipied  for  the  non-freezing  of 
l^kc*  Hnkti'hia  in  tho  CancAsua  (whi^'h  is  one  dejp^e  further 
south,  though  lOOQ  ft^et  hic«;lier  than  the  Lssik-Kul),  that  is 
its  great  depth  and  tho  height  of  the  hills  which  surround 
it  The  lake  is  full  of  tish,  which  collect  in  enonnous  quan- 
tities in  its  hays,  and  which  the  Kirghizes  never  c^itch,  Ihere 
is  not  much  variety,  however,  in  the  kinds  of  lish  ;  I  hove 
caught  only  carp  there. 

l'\>rty  ^*nlnH  rivcrn  fall  into  the  lake.  The  most  important 
of  them  arc  tht?  Tiuhi*  nnd  Dgirgiilup  on  the  oust,  taking  their 
sources  in  the  perju^tual  snow  ot  the  Tian  Shan,  but  on  leaving 
these  hillH  lowing  for  upwanls  of  fifty  versts  in  a  direction 
paraUol  to  the  Issik-Knl  valley,  and  thvided  by  the  low  riilge 
of  Ta«nia,  which  forms  a  promontorv  into  the  lake  between  llie 
estuaries  of  these  two  rivers,  and  is  called  Kuke-Kulussun.  Of 
the  remaining  tributaries  of  tho  Issik-lud.  those  on  the  south 
are  more  important  than  those  on  the  north.  Tho  former 
include  the  Karakol,  J>jitin^nz,  Kisil-su,  Zaukn,  Chirthkak, 
Ak-terekj  JJjirgachul,  S!)arpildak,  Tain,  Kouurleu,  (Vc ;  the 
latter  include  the  Tahli-bulak,  Turaigir,  Duronin-su,  Chagan- 
ati,  Kese-Sengir,  Great  aiifl  Little  Aksn.  8urekgir,  Kndurgu, 
Kurmeti,  Are.  In  winter  all  those  rivers  arc  ill  siipplied  with 
water,  but  in  spring  anil  summer,  and  even  in  autumn,  they  are 
full  of  water,  rapid  and  noisy,  and  are  bordered  by  small  woods. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  not  too  thickly  covered  with  stones,  and 
could  be  irrigated  by  turning  the  courses  of  these  stxcanis, 
agriculture  cuuhl  be  8uccessfu!ly  cai'ried  on  and  large  crop* 
}>raduced ;  the  arable  land,  however,  is  very  limited  in  extent, 
and  formt*  hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  of  the  land  oi 
the  Kunge  and  Ticrske.  Gardening,  too,  might  be  successfully 
prosccuteil  in  all  the  valleys  issuing  out  on  to  the  Tierske  nnd 
Ivuuge,  as  is  shown  by  Burambais  small  garden  iu  the  valley  of 
the  Zauku  and  the  plantation  of  apple-trees  on  tho  Aksu,  or 
left  branrh  of  t he  Ujirgiilan.  Grapes  would  hardly  ripen 
on  tho  Issik-Ktd. 

On  the  l^^tli  of  September,  at  11  a.m.,  I  started  homoward<s 
after  bidding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  Kira-iiogus.  For  the  tirsl 
eight  versts  we  followed  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  an  K.N.K. 
direction,  then  we  turned  to  N.E.,  crossing  the  Kungii  diugimallv, 
and  as^-ending  the  rising  ground  toAvards  the  foot  of  tlio  hilfe. 
The  whole  of  tho  Kunge  is  covered  with  small  round  stones, 
consistin;^  pirtly  of  common  porphyry',  diorite,  and  occasionally 
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granite.  The  stony  auU  wtis  thickly  covered  with  prickly  i>1aiit9, 
siirli  \i<  the  prirkly  kinds  of  AHtnujaluSy  Lt/ctum,  Acanthop/tt/llum 
spinosutn,  and  the  newly  disi^overed  apaniculaUnn.  AJter 
iiftt'eu  verats*  journtjy  across  the  stony  alope  of  the  Kuuge,  wo 
readied  the  first  hills  or  spurs  of  the  Alatuu ;  the  first  of  these 
were  composed  of  deposits,  but  further  on,  as  tliey  iucreased  in 
size,  I  saw  crystals  of  sienite,  and  among  the  aienitea  diorite 
and  dioritic  porphyry.  After  following  for  seven  versts  a  tortu- 
ous pathway,  we  readied  the  feniali  river  of  Turaigir-su  and 
eiicawped  for  the  nij::;ht,  taking  every  precaution  against  the 
»Sanx-Hogiis,  who,  as  soon  ha  wo  had  qiiitt^^d  thi'ir  camp,  ceased 
to  regard  us  as  jtosstissiug  the  Kacred  diameter  of  guests. 
Night,  however,  passed  |)eaceably,  and  on  the  2J>th  of  Septem- 
ber we  again  started,  not  later  than  7  a.m.,  for  we  had  before 
113  the  ditHcuIt  and  dangerous  crossing  of  the  southern  chain  of 
the  'I'nius-Ili  Alutau,  diiticult  and  dangerous,  at  least  for  so  late  ' 
a  season  of  the  year. 

From  the  Turaigir-su  our  course  lay  m.e.  across  the  spurs  of 
the  mountains  dividing  this  atri'iim  from  the  more  easterly 
streams  of  Kizil-bulak,  Kabirgir-bulak  and  J)ureiiiu-KU.  The 
strata  on  tlie  Turaigir-su  were  red  granite,  but  on  the  ridge 
there  were  traces  of  diorite. 

After  four  hours'  tedious  ascent  in  a  north-casteriy  direction, 
wc  at  length,  at  about  11  A.M.,  came  to  the  Dureuin-su.  Here 
our  camvan  was  obliged  to  halt,  for  having  come  upon  a  herd  of 
wild  boai^  we  were  tem]»ted  to  give  chase.  The  sides  of  the 
small  stream  were  encrusted  with  ice,  on  its  east  bank  was  a 
MtiM'jj  and  high  ridge  of  red  granite,  at  the  foot  of  whitrh  was  a 
strip  of  marsh  hind  where  we  came  up  with  the  wihl  boars. 
They  raj'idly  disapijenred,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  large  one  T>ounded  by  the  Cossack;^,  and  unable  to  keep 
up  with  tlie  others.  He  ran  very  qui<'kly  for  a  (Considerable 
<listance,  and  left  the  pursuing  Cossacks  far  behind.  I  was  at 
length  successful  in  overtaking  him  by  following  a  more  direct 
])at[iway  in  very  rocky  and  ditUcult  ground.  My  horse,  aware 
of  danger,  trembled  and  jiin3[M:d  to  one  side,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  dismount  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  taken  dowTi  one  of 
tlie  precipices  along  which  the  pathway  led.  Letting  go  the 
reins,  I  juaced  myself,  revolver  in  hand,  in  front  of  the  wild 
boar  as   he  rushed  down  the  narrow  track  to  meet  me,  and 

fettin«;  on  to  a  low  piece  of  rock,  I  determined  to  reserve  my 
re  till  he  came  within  a  few  paces.  At  about  twenty  paces 
from  me  the  boar  stopped,  and  then  aguiu  rushed  on.  At  this 
moment  1  heard  several  reports  of  tin-arnis,  and  a  bullet 
whizzed  close  to  me.  Tiio  boar  still  held  on  his  course,  but  at 
a  few  paces  from  the  stone  on  which  I  was  standing  he  fell 
heavily  in  front  of  me,  after  the  last  8\io\.  >N\i\c\\  V^  Vevja^vo. 
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his  front  leg.  When  I  came  up  to  him  he  could  not  move  anJ 
hardly  breuthed. 

He  had  been  hit  by  seven  bullets,  nevertheless  he  continued 
to  run,  mortally  wounded  as  he  was,  until  the  last  shot  broke 
his  leg.  Tliis  aniuial  was  of  such  an  immcust?  size  and  weight 
that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  load  the  bullocks 
given  to  us  by  the  Sara-Bogus  with  some  of  the  be-st  parts.  It 
was  1  P.M.  belore  wo  recommenced  our  march  along  the  foot  ot 
the  above  mentioned  ridge  of  red  granite.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  were  layers  of  gneiss.  Our  ascent  became 
steeper  and  steeper ;  as  long  as  we  followed  the  course  of  the 
stream,  our  road  tliuugli  difli(MiU  was  not  dangerous,  but  when 
we  left  the  stream  on  our  left,  and  going  due  north  commenced 
climbing  by  a  narrow  zigzag  path  the  steep  granite  ridge  which 
closed  the  detile,  our  progress  became  very  dangerous.  We 
were  three  hours  a-scenaing  from  the  point  where  we  had  left 
the  Durenin-su  to  the  top  of  the  pass  ;  such  were  the  difliculties 
and  obstacles  in  our  wav,  owing  to  the  steepness  and  iuige  n^-ks 
of  gneiss,  thinly  covered  with  snow,  over  which  wi*  hud  to  climb. 

In  this  ascent  we  wcro  corapolled  to  abandon  a  camel  which 
could  not  ascend  the  pass  as  well  as  three  horses  which  had 
been  badly  woimded  by  falls  from  rocks,  and  had  it  not  Ijoen 
for  the  strong  bullocks  given  to  us  by  the  Sara-Bogus  several 
of  our  Cossacks  would  have  been  obliged  to  find  their  way  ba«.*k 
to  Vernoye  on  foot.  A  piercing  cold  wind  met  us  at  the  fop 
of  the  pass  called  Dnreninassi,  and  I  (should  say  (though  I  was 
not  able  to  measure  tlic  elevation,  but  judtriug  from  ol«ervations 
I  made  on  two  other  piusses  of  the  Trans-IH),  thattliis  one  could 
not  be  less  than  900l>  feet.  The  view  from  an  eminence  near  to 
the  summit  of  the  pass  to  which  I  climbed,  wliile  waiting  for  the 
Cossacks  who  were  l>chiTid  re-adjusting  the  pncks,  was  extremely 
grand  and  extensive.  The  sun  was  neiir  the  horizon,  a  h*»''ht 
semi-transparent  mist  obseured  parts  of  the  Celestial  Range — 
though  its  snowy  peaks  glistened  splendidly  in  the  sun's  kst 
rays. 

The  highest  peaks  seemed  to  be  those  in  the  meridian  of  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  and  about  its  centre — between  these  two 
meridians  the  Suowy  Range  seems  somewhat  lower.  The  dark- 
blue  surface  of  the  west  end  of  the  lake  lay  spread  out  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  hills,  with  its  bays  and  promontories  lilce  a  map, 
widening  towards  the  centre  and  decreasing  towards  the  "W- 
On  the  N".,  or  rather  N.E.,  of  the  pass,  we  could  see  the  three- 
headed  giant  of  the  northern  chain  of  the  Trans-Ili  Alatau — the 
snow-capped  Talgamin-t«l-chek,  whose  approximate  height  mav 
be  from  14,500  to  15,000  feet..  The  descent  of  the  Dureuin- 
a^^si  was  even  more  dax\^eroua  than  its  ascent  The  first  part  of 
the  descent  is  so  steep  aud  tocV^',\\iftX  \\.  \&  ^^"CQiN.  Vi  beueve  il 
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practi<'aljle  lor  boi-ses.     There  was  a  great  deal  more  loose  snow 
on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  slope. 

It  was  iinpossibli?  to  keep  one's  seat  on  horseback,  and  we  all 
descended  ou  ftjot,  liolding  our  horwi-s  by  their  bridles;  men  and 
animals  fell  alike,  and  we  all  slipped  down  in  glorious  confu- 
sion. No  serious  accidents,  tliank  God,  occurred.  Men  and 
horses  escaped  with  a  few  bruises,  though  half  of  them  were 
bleeding  after  the  descent. 

This  obliged  us  to  halt  in  a  picturesque  valley  half-sur- 
rounded (on  the  s.  side)  by  a  steep  ridge  oi  gneiss,  from  which 
we  had  descended.  Towards  the  N.  this  amphitheatre  opened 
cut  on  to  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kebin,  the  same  which  divides 
the  w.  wing  of  the  Trans-Hi  Alatau  for  a  rlisLance  of  100  versts- 
into  two  parallel  ridges,  a  northern  and  southern.  To  our  left 
was  the  beautiful  little  alpine  lake  of  ]  >urenin-Kitchkenc-Kul. 

Having  soniowliat  restored  ourselves  after  onr  falls  and 
bruises,  and  waited  for  tlie  stragglers  to  come  up,  we  continued 
our  descent  by  moonlight  down  the  still  fearfully  steep  slopes. 
In  two  hours  and  ;i  half  more  we  reached  the  limit  at  which 
trees  grow,  and  the  northern  Durenin-su,  a  noisy  and  rapid 
monntJiin  stream  rushing  over  rocks  and  down  cascades,  and 
descending  a  very  donsiderablo  fall  to  join  the  Kebin.  The 
wild  romantic  valley  of  the  Durenin-su,  is  adorned  by  groups 
and  clusters  of  the  tall-stommed  silver-fir  (P//'e«  Schrenhiana). 
After  a  further  descent  of  liJOO  feet,  we  at  length  halted  for 
the  night  in  a  beautiful  spot.  The  weather,  M'ith  three  or  four 
degrees  of  heat,  was  lovely.  The  moon  shone  out  ou  the  clear 
sky  and  silvered  with  its  rays  the  t<»p3  of  tiie  hills,  which  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  narrow  fissures  of  the  defiles,  impenetrable 
to  muonliglit;  the  dark  silver-firs  rose  up  above  our  hlvouac  as 
straight  as  arrows. 

The  fu'es  were  soon  blazing  for  the  first  time  since  we  crossed 
the  Suok  Tiulw.  The  Cossacks  were  particularly  gay,  sang 
songs,  prepared  an  excellent  supper  of  the  wild  ooar  we  had 
killed,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  having  escuju-d  tmhurt 
from  what  they  termed  the  tiger's  paws,  so  little  faith  did  they 
put  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Sara-Bogus.  Our  camj>-lires  burnt 
all  night.  HS  two  of  the  Co-^saoks  were  missiug ;  we  had  no  reason, 
however,  for  alarm  about  them,  and  their  companions  laughingly 
assured  me  that  they  would  l>e  back  by  dawn ;  and  certainly 
wht^n  I  awoke  the  following  morning  they  were  all  there,  and 
were  drinking  memly  together  some  vodka  (com  brandy) 
brought  by  the  two  missiug  Cossacks  from  Vernoye,  from  which 
onr  camji  was  50  versts  distant  across  the  nearest  Almati  pass 
of  the  northern  chain  of  the  Trans-Hi  Alatau.  Our  C(\mp 
on  the  Durenin-su  was  on  somewhat  higher  ground  iWw 
at  the  juuction  of  this  stream  vrilk  t\ie  iveAyox,  wA  ^tosvA 
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au  elevation  of  5*^)62  feet.  And  therefore  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Kebin,  at  the  point  where  the 
]Jurenin-sii  joins  it,  must  be  about  5rj00  feet  Immediately 
above  our  eucampuient  the  eteep  mountain's  side  rose  to 
a  height  of  2000  feet,  the  outci-ops  of  minerals  consa^ted  of 
slat^j  of  a  greenish  groy  colour  m  layers  running  straight 
from  E.  to  w.  but  with  a  dip  of  65"^  towards  the  N.  At 
8J  we  left  our  bivouiK',  an<l  half  an  hour  later  reached  tlie 
Kebin.  TJie  valley  of  this  river  is  ^  a  verst  in  breadth  at  this  M 
|K)]nt,  a  broud  belt  of  silver-firs  runs  down  into  the  vaUey  fjx»m  ■ 
the  northoni  slope  of  the  southern  ehalu.  The  Kebin,  a  noiav 
rapid  t-treaiii,  is  from  50  to  5(j  feet  broad  at  this  place*  After 
fording  the  river,  we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  northern 
chain  of  the  Trans-Ili  AlataiL  The  mineral  outcrops  were  the 
same  slates  as  before,  in  almost  similar  layers  from  e.  to  w. 
(diverging  5*^  fiom  that  direction  towards  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.), 
but  with  a  dip  towards  the  s.  at  an  angle  of  53^.  The  syn- 
clinical  full  of  the  hiyers  in  the  Kebin  valley  clearly  proves 
tliat  the  range  rose  simultaneously  in  two  pamllel  lines.  With 
regard  to  the  geological  f^jKjch  of  the  formation  of  the  elates  of 
the  Kebin  valley,  these  are  very  old  and  palteozoie,  and  thougli, 
owing  to  absence  of  fossils  in  them,  I  was  unable  to  determine 
the  formation  to  wluch  they  belong,  yet  1  place  them  in  one 
of  tlie  two  oldest  palajozoic  epochs,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Trans-lli  Alatau. 
between  the  two  chains,  these  slates  are  found  below  limestone 
containing  fossils  of  the  Devoniitn  formation,  which  are  in  their 
turn  b<'low  loyers  of  mountain  limestone  (the  coal  formation). 
Our  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Kebin  to  the  mountain  pass  of 
Keskelen  occupied  5  hours.  After  the  outcrops  of  slanitz  me 
very  soon  came  to  outcrops  of  light-coloured,  coarse-grained 
granite,  in  steep  cliRs.  Ttie  transverse  valley  which  we  were 
Ibllowing  in  our  ascent  of  the  northern  chain  of  the  range,  rises 
abruptly  to  a  steep  granite  ridge;  along  this  valley  rushes  a 
mountain  streandet,  whose  edges  were  thickly  covered  with  ice 
from  its  sourct;;  the  last  portion  of  the  ascent  leads  up  to  a  steep 
ridge  more  than  1000  feet  above  it — tliLs  ridge  is  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  coarse-graiued  granite,  a  liglit-coloured  and  a  red- 
coloured  ;  on  the  ixtrders  of  the  tv^  o  is  a  narrow  zigzag  pathway,  at 
first  over  bare  rocks,  and  tben  over  rtjcks  eovere<l  with  light  snow. 
The  pass  forms  a  cutting  iu  the  narrow  ridge,  the  nearest 
summits  of  which  are  not  more  than  300  to  500  feet  above  the 
highest  j>oiut  of  the  pass,  vvhith  is  itself  10,400  feet  above  sea- 
level-  To  the  left  (w.)  of  the  piss  rose  perpemlicular  cliffs  of 
light-coloured  granite,  connected  together  by  a  imrmw  stiw* 
i?haped  ridge ;  to  the  right  (e.)  a  somewhat  rounded  peak  of  red 
^^ranite,  to  the  top  o^  \N\ik\i  \  cWrnW^  qw.  foot  without  much 
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difficulty,  and  from  which  I  could  look  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  riij^frod  ridge  covered  witli  snow  wherever  it  wa«  not 
too  steep  for  it  to  lie.  Under  the  light  freshly  fallen  snow,  and 
especially  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  were  visible  the 
lavera  of  perpetual  snow  formed  into  ice.  hut  in  fields  of  small 
extent^  mtire  spenks  in  appearance  from  below.  The  view  from 
the  irtimmit  of  the  pass  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  the  cele- 
brated view  from  the  FaulLorn  in  the  Swiss  Aljw. 

All  round,  but  especially  on  the  s.,  s.E.,  K.,  and  n.e.,  rose  the 
sharply  pc»inted  peaks,  whose  dark  rocks  contrasted  foreibly  with 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow  covering  the  les-s  steep  pmts, 
and  this  contrast  fully  accoimted  for  the  name  of  the  speckled 
bills  (Alatau)  given  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  a^es  ago. 
Tlirongh  tlie  opening  in  the  Trans-lit  Alatiiu  eonld  be  seen, 
glistening  through  the  mist  on  the  other  side  of  Issik-Kul,  tbe 
hoary-headed  giants  of  the  Celestial  Hills. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  itself  was,  «:)f  conrse,  invisible.  To 
the  N.,  looking  through  the  narrow  wild  Keskelen  Pass,  the  eye 
ranged  over  the  boundless  plains  of  the  Hi  Steppe.  Tne 
descent  was  more  difficult  tluin  the  ascent,  snow  and  rocks  were 
intermingled  on  the  northern  slo2)e  of  the  hiU«  in  chaotic 
confusion.  The  icy  crust  of  |>erix!lual  enow  added  still  more  to 
the  difficulties;  our  horses,  led  by  the  bridles,  slipped  and  fell 
at  every  step.  At  the  termination  of  this  steep  descent,  I  came 
on  two  veins  of  vliorite;  the  second  of  thesi*  attracted  my 
attention,  owing  to  its  loosely  formftl  texture,  and  to  the  fact  of 
its  containing  green  crystals  of  honihleiule.  We  here  came  to 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Keskelen.  frozen  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  went  along  a  valley  in  a  diugnnal  tUrectiou,  with  the 
range,  i.  e.  n.e.,  and  with  a  mo^lerate  decline.  This  valley  wjis 
on  the  borders  of  the  upper  uipine  zone  and  tlie  zone  of  the 
alpine  underwi»od ;  at  an  altitude  of  9000  to  9500  feet,  on  it^ 
slopes,  grew  the  Jimipei'its  pseiido9(Aina.  After  continuing  for 
20  minutes  along  the  valley,  another  steep  <lescent  commenced  ; 
at  a  height  of  8000  feet  were  some  graceful  silver-lira  through 
which  t\v»>  branches  of  the  Keskelen  rushed.  One  of  tlie  valle\T! 
of  these  branches  flowing  in  a  s.w.  direction  was  extremely 
pretty,  closed  in  by  snowy  peaks,  one  of  whieh  reminded  me,  in 
shape,  of  the  Wetterhom  in  tne  Alps.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Keskelen 
beautifidly  decorated  with  vegetation,  became  very  pretty  and 
romantic.  After  2J  hours'  descent  from  the  summit,  we  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a  wood  of  silver-firs,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 

On  tbe  lat  Oct.  we  started  before  sunrise;  for  15  vorsts  from 
our  bivoiuie  our  road  led  along  the  Keskelen  valley,  through 
the  hills,  and  for  5  more  through  the  outlying  hdls  of  the 
range.  The  tirst  8verstsled  us  through  woods  ol  silver-firs;  in 
places   tlie   pnthway  was    overhung  by  rocks  o^  x^^  ^cwwte. 
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Further  on,  as  we  left  the  little  valley  of  the  right  branch  of 
the  Eeskelen,  the  granite  ended,  and  was  replaced  by  prey 
sienite  and  diorite,  and  the  silver-firs  disappeared.  We  now 
entered  tlie  zone  of  apricot  trees,  that  is,  wore  below  an  eleva- 
tion of  r>0O0  feet;  12  versts  from  oiir  hist  (Uiiuping-gronnd,  tlw 
sieuite  titiislied.  Three  versts  hirther  on  we  left  the  great  hills, 
nnd  reached  the  hillocky  grround  at  the  foot  of  tLe  Alatau. 
The  Iitlloeks  hero  are  covered  with  alluvial  deposits,  and  stones 
of  greater  or  leas  magnitude,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  ol 
granite,  sienite,  diorite,  and  dioritic  porphyry.  Two  verst« 
from  the  principal  range  the  Kaskelcn  foi*cos  a  way  through  the 
outlying  hills  by  a  very  narrow  defile,  whose  steep  sides  are 
composed  of  reddish-violet  coloured  porphyrj',  snijmirtinc'  and 
strangely  metaraorphising  layers  of  siliceous  slate.  These  liiyer* 
run  E.S.E.  and  w.N.w.,  only  10^  from  parallel  and  with  a  dip 
towards  the  x.  After  going  through  the  defile,  we  entered 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  turned  to  the  eatst,  and,  30 
versts  further,  reached  Yernove  in  safety. 
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NAJca  or  PLAcsa. 


LAtlluJL- 


I>on^Kii(lc  to  (be 
(-ojt  or  I*ulfcuir«t 


Turkistan  (town)     43 

Ucb-Kuyuk       43 

Coal  Pitfi  on  River  Bugnn     . .  -    . .  43 

AuU6tk      42 

Fort  MerVe       42 

FortTokinuk 42 

Ak-«u         42 

Chcmki'nd        42 

Tashki-nd 41 

Fort  Chtiiflz      40 

Fort  Kek-uchi 4(1 

Khodjund 40 

Fort  Nail 40 

Jisakh        40 

VUlsge  Kniragaich 40 
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Oupa-Kohe        39 

Yany-Kurgan 40 

Samarkand         . .      . .  39 
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♦  The  longitude  of  Bokhara  has  b«en  ascertaiucd  approxioiativcly  M 
itinerary  of  vliu  roviie  ttoni  Samackaad  to  Bokhara. 
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XVI. — Ojir  the  GoM'Jields  of  Vrur^Muy,  South  America. 
By  H.  Bankabt. 

Mt  attention  having  been  drawn,  iu  the  middle  of  the  year 
18(i7,  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  Jesnits  in  their  wTitings 
upon  South  America,  in  ^^hich  they  reported  the  existenee  of 
«phl,  south  of  Brazil,  in  the  territory  now  kiio\>Ti  as  the  Banda 
Oriental,  I  determined  ^^  judge  for  myself  and  carefully 
examine  the  nnrtliern  portion  of  tlic  Ropublii*.  iSt^rting  from 
the  highest  reveiiui.'  [)ort(Salt(>)  on  the  Uruguay,  T  t<:K>k  a  nearly 
due  east  course,  pa.ssing  through  the  department  of  the  same 
name  for  about  Ib'O  miles,  without  obtainrng  traces  of  anything 
bnt  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  Portions  of  the  district  ahoimd  in 
mngnifioent  agates  and  amethysts,  with  compact  crystalline  lime- 
stone, slate,  and  amygdaloidal  rocks,  interr;ected  by  petrified 
trees  and  animal  fossils  to  a  large  extent.  From  thence  I  pur- 
sued my  inveatigatinn.s  in  the  neighbouring  depart-mcnt  of  Tacua- 
rembo,  between  the  30th  and  33rd  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
54th  to  56th  de^ees  of  longitude,  where  I  met  mth  a  complete 
change.  Granitic  and  qnart/ose  rocks  of  the  primary  formation, 
intersected  by  slnti^-reets  in  immense  ranges,  met  the  eye  on  all 
sides,  running  into  Brazil;  most  of  them  bearing  iu  a  northerly 
direction,  and  dipping  to  the  east.  In  this,  as  in  the  adjoining 
state,  wood  of  a  stunted  growth  is  only  to  be  met  with  on  the 
bauLs  of  the  rivers,  On  examining  tne  sands  and  detritus  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rivers  Tacuarembo  Gmnde  and  Chico,  I 
found  a  little  very  fine  gold ;  and  proceeding  farther  on  the 
other  side,  I  came  upon  some  alluvial  deposits  washed  down 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  ct^nsisting  of  gravel,  rounded  quartz 
boulders,  decomposed  slate,  sometimes  30  feet  deep,  resting  upon 
syenitic  granite ;  this  would,  in  many  places,  yield  well  with 
proper  appliances.  And  at  a  place  called  Corralles,  originally 
(from  appearances)  a  lake,  having  all  around  limestone,  aiiriferouH 
quartz,  and  slate-reefs,  1  learnt  that  small  petitas  or  pieces  of 
the  precious  metal  are  constantly  met  with  clinging  to  the 
roots  of  the  palm-grass  used  for  thatching  purposes :  no  trial 
has  as  yet  been  made  as  to  the  probable  deposit  of  gold  below, 
for  it  is  always  a  swamp.  I  learnt  tliat  some  years  ago  a 
Brazilian,  with  the  aid  of  hh  slave,  had  washed  out  over  50 
pounds'  weight  of  free  gold,  after  three  montlis'  labour  from  a 
dry  creek  not  very  far  from  this. 

1  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  thor© 
saw  the  remains  of  their  workings  through  the  drift-.  On  search- 
ing the  neighbouring  hills,  I  found  seveml  fine  quartz-Iodea 
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bearing  n.n.w,  and  dipping  eastwanls.  I  met  with  free  gold 
here  and  there  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  from  which  I 
took  many  samples,  also  occasionally  auriferous  pyrites  belovr 
the  surface;  these  lodes  vary  from  3  iei^X  to  15  in  \ridth.  A 
piece  of  solid  gold  weighing  over  1  lb.  (of  Iti  ounces)  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  quartz  on  the  surface,  and  is  iu  the  hands 
of  tlie  Uruguayan  minister  of  war. 

Hero  1  entered  an  open  cutting  about  0  feet  deep,  and 
descended  into  a  shallow  well  cut  into  the  quartz,  and  was  ablt) 
to  pick  down  rock  which  contained  gold  of  a  superior  quality. 
Between  these  gullies  and  the  quartzose  hills  lay  several  fiats, 
composed  to  some  (lejitli  of  gravel,  rounded  quartz  and  s1at«. 
Eviriently  having  a  prohnbility  of  proving  richer  in  niotal  than 
the  adjoining  creeks,  which  appear  to  be  of  more  recent  forme^ 
tion ;  but  in  all  the  gravel  of  the  deep  ra>-iuo  which  had  beeii 
torn  open  by  liooils,  1  noticed  an  entire  absence  of  small  pieces 
of  quartz  such  as  arc  foun<l  covering  the  slopt^  of  the  inoiuktain.^^ 
or  in  the  lower  deposits  of  gravel:  these  quartz-lodes  are 
generally  traversed  wy  slate-rvcfs,  and  sometimes  run  into  or 
cease  when  f>rauglit  into  contact  with  granite.  To  my  stirprise^ 
I  noticed  here  and  there  shepherds,  even  in  these  n»mote  parts 
(who  had  never  heard  of  other  gold-fields),  squatting  on  the 
ground,  engaged  iu  tui'uing  up  the  surface  lor  about  16  inches, 
and  breaking  up  the  pieces  of  quartz  with  a  hammer  upon  a 
stone  mortar,  setting  aside  such  as  ctmtnined  visible  golu,  and 
rejecting  the  rest.  By  thus  working  for  a  few  hours  they 
managed  to  collect  a  small  heap  of  specimens,  which  they  carried 
home,  and,  after  accumulating  day  by  day  a  sufticicnt  quantity^ 
they  calcined  and  pounde^l  them  in  a  batea  with  mercury,  Dy 
this  operation  they  ubtained  oidy  the  heavier  gold,  throwing 
away  the  rest  as  useless  \  the  result  gave  them  on  an  averagi% 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  half  an  ounce  per  working  day.  The  gold 
thus  extracted  finds  its  way  sometimes  into  Jlontevideo,  bat 
more  generally  to  the  Eio  Grande,  where  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  with  piirchaaora  of  one  to  two  hundred  ouncos  at 
a  tiuie.  The  gold  is  of  four  qualitia^:,  ranging  from  15  to  21? 
carats.  Tbo  ground  here  answei*s  to  the  surlace-diggiugs  of 
Australia  and  the  placers  of  California,  only  the  order  of  things 
is  sli^rlitly  revorsid.  In  those  countries  the  gravel  was  in- 
variably washed  to  obtain  the  free  gold,  the  quartz  being  thrown 
away ;  whilst  in  the  Uruguay  the  quartz  Is  alune  crushed,  and 
the  gravel  disregarded.  No  doubt  sonie  of  the  ricliest  depofiitft 
lay  in  tiieso  accumulations,  for  wherever  1  washed  this  drift  1 
invariably  found  gold»  though  in  company  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  magnetic  iron,  which  renders  the  sejmration  of  the  gold 
very  dillicult     My  investigations  led  me  to  enquire  if  there  had 
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teen  no  excavations  made  in  tlie  qiiartz-reoffi ;  and,  in  reply,  I 
^vA.s  shown  various  upots  where  shal'ts  had  been  commenced,  but 
relinquished  after  going  two  or  three  tathoms  deep,  on  account 
of  water;  which  they  f^eatly  laraented,  as  in  all  cases  (he  rock 
liftd  proved  extremely  rich,  but  they  hud  no  appliances  whereby 
tUoy  could  get  rid  of  this  water.  I  devoted  some  weeks  in 
tesUncT  tlio  accuracy  of  their  statements,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
return  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  very  gtxx.l  stone.  I  pursued 
my  researcJies  for  about  90  miles  in  length  on  the  course  of 
the  ludes,  and  stretching  18  miles  across  them.  Several  lofty 
Jiills  of  mac;Ticti(!  iron  were  encountorcd  bounded  by  trap,  and 
running  into  slate.  And  both  in  the  f^ossau  and  in  the  gravel 
at  tlieir  base,  I  washed  more  or  less  gold  in  every  pau.  In  this 
depurtrnent  there  are  two  extinrt  crateri=,  one  having  b»;en  in 
active  operation  within  the  memory  of  several  resident^j  there. 
After  satisfying  myself  that  this  country  promised  great  results 
from  the  beneiicial  employment  of  capital,  I  returned  to  Monte- 
video, and  communicated  with  the  President  of  the  Ixepublie — 
laying  before  him  Ihe  renult  of  my  labours.  Up  to  this  period 
the  idea  that  gold  to  any  extent  existed  in  this  province  was 
jidienled ;  but  ho  at  once  promised  his  co-operation  in  the 
formation  of  a  company,  lnJieving  rightly  that  i>ayabIo  gold- 
fields  off.^red  peculiar  attraction  for  increased  immigration.  Un- 
fortunately his  assassination  foUoweil  shortly  after,  which 
ileterred  the  realization  of  <mr  hopes,  until  the  present  mluiinis- 
tratiou  took  otfice,  who  not  only  curried  out  all  that  Uenend 
Fiores  ha<l  promised,  but  were  prepared  to  go  further  (if  culled. 
upon  to  do  so),  Tho  company  was  speedily  formed,  and  I  was 
^leputed  to  England  to  select  and  purchase  the  necessary  build- 
ings aud  machinery  of  tlie  most  recent  aud  approved  piiueiple 
for  carrying  out  their  views. 

Tho  various  assays  made  in  England  of -the  specimens  I 
brought  over  gavo  the  following  rewdts; — 

"So.  wxaetA.  ilwli.  grnlibL 

1  Cold       87  1«  16 

•J  FiuiiCKJd  "GOO 

„  (   FJiieOolil HI  10  U 

"^  \  Fine  Silver IH  8  U 

4  imei.iold 'jyU2  11  0 

5  Fine  Gold :>:>VZ  18  0 

But  it  must  not  be  for  one  moment  supposed  that  bnoause 
these  samples  have  proved  so  rich,  that  theroforo  tho  whole  of 
tho  lodes  win  be  equally  good;  far  firom  it.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  with  etfective  machinery  and  economical  working,  tliero 
presents  in  the  surface  and  shallow  sinkings,  if  not  in  tho  quartz- 
lodes,  a  very  fair  aud  remunerativo  iield  both  for  capitalists  and 
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lubourors.  I  thiiik  from  tlie  reefs  we  may  fairly  average  the 
produce  at  2  oimoes,  if  not  more,  to  the  ton,  and  that  is  fifu* 
higher  than  the  general  result  on  other  gold-fields ;  and  I  may 
say  that  the  pronpeots,  so  far  as  I  have  tried,  are  cooeiderably 
better  than  any  I  have  seen  (in  an  experience  of  over  17  years) 
amongst  the  principal  gold-fields  of  the  world.  The  climate 
is  extremely  salubrioiLs,  and  the  now  mining  law  recently 
passed  is  nearly  all  that  ctin  be  desired.  Ever}'  article  oif 
foreign  production  necessary  for  or  connected  with  nainiug- 
operations  is  permitted  to  enter  the  country  free  of  duty,  and 
mines  are  exceptwl  from  all  taxe^  for  20  years.  A  royalty  of 
5  per  cent,  is  claimed  by  tJio  Govemmeut  on  all  gold  or  other 
mmerals  exported.  Any  person  so  disposed  may  enter  upon 
any  portion  of  the  Republic  they  like,  and  search  for  miuends 
or  gold,  being  required  only  to  give  a  fair  compensatiou  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  for  any  ilamage  actually  sustained  by  the 
miners'  work.  Whilst  staying  iu  the  capital,  I  was  sent  u]>on 
two  exploring  exj>editioTis  after  coal ;  but  though  the  formations 
of  the  country  around  apjiear  to  be  against  such  a  probability,  I 
discovered  goo<l  graphite  and  jet,  also  hematite  iron-ore  to  the 
westwanl  of  Montevideo,  and  to  tlie  east  fine-grained  marble»» 
white,  flesh-coloured,  and  green ;  and  rock  rich  in  galena  I 
Also  large  and  stroug  lodes  of  pyrites  and  sulphide  of  copper 
associatea  with  gold,  evidently  frona  the  quartz  nnd  slate  reefo 
that  traverse  them.  These  metalliferous  lodes  extend  for  many 
miles,  giving  unmistakeable  evidem^es  at  the  surfacL*  of  the 
riches  bidden  below.  Here  ancient  workings  have  been  aban- 
doned evidently  from  excess  of  water,  which  is  abundant^  and 
from  paucity  of  capital.  These  are  situated  only  about  DO 
miles  from  the  seaport  of  I\Lildf>nado,  and  would,  I  feel  sure,. 
yield  large  results  if  properly  uud  vigorously  prosecuted* 


XVII. — Notes  on  ilie  Map  of  the  Penimula  of  SinaL*      By 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland. 

Thk  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  does  not  profess  to  be  more 
tliau  a  sketch-map,  illustrating  the  general  features  of  the 
southern  portion  ol  that  interesting  country.  In  the  winter  of 
1807-8,  it  was  my  intf^ution  to  have  spent  some  months  in 
thoroughly  exploring  and  mapping  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula 
which  lies  lietween  tsuez  aud  Jebel  3Iusa.  west  aud  .south  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Jebel  er  Rahah,  and  Jebel  et  Tib,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  received  a  grant  of  instrnments  from  the  Hoval 

•  In  illustnlitm  of  Mr.  UoUand's  Memoir  in  the '  Journal/  vol.  xucrui.,  p,  487, 
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Geor^pli  ical  Society.  But,  shortl  y  before  starting  from  Entrlaiid, 
I  heard  of  the  project  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  that  same 
district,  which  was  originated  by  the  late  Eev.  Pierce  Butler, 
and  has  since  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Captains 
Wilson  and  Palmer,  of  the  lloyal  Engineers,  under  tko  directou 
of  Sir  Henry  James* 

It  seemed  useless  for  me  to  xindertake  a  work,  which  was  soon 
to  be  accomplished  so  far  better  by  professional  engineers;  but 
knawiujo;,  from  former  experience,  how  exceedingly  faulty  the 
existing  maps  of  the  Peninsula  were,  both  with  regard  to  the 
delineation  of  its  leading  features  and  its  nomenclature,  I  felt 
that  I  should  bo  doing  good  service  by  making  a  general  pre- 
limiuary  exploration  of  the  countr)%  tracing  out  ita  main  wadys, 
which  form  the  roads,  fixing  the  positions  of  the  most  prominent 
mountains,  and  detarmining  more  accurately  the  Arabic  names. 

To  eflect  this  it  wtxs  neo(*ssary  to  travel  on  fof^t^  and  to  asso- 
ciate as  much  as  possible  with  tlie  Ambs;  but  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  doing  this  in  a  country  wliero  the  inhabitants  so 
gladly  welcome  all  travellers.  A  short  account  of  my  wander- 
ings will  be  found  in  the  '  Journal'  of  last  year.  It  only  remaimi 
for  mo  now  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  how  the  information 
contained  in  tlie  map  now  presented  was  arrived  at. 

Starting  from  Suez,  I  kept  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the  hot 
spriugri  of  Jebel  Hummam.  Thenc<3  retracing  my  steps  I  turned 
up  Wady  Ghurundel,  and  passing  round  the  back  of  the 
Hummam  Kauge,  descended  iigaiu  to  tlie  sea-coast  by  the  Wady 
Taiyibeh.  From  tliis  fioint,  I  kept  along  the  plain  of  LI 
Morkhah,  imtii  I  reached  the  mouth  of  Wady  Feiviui,  wliicli  I 
followed  up  to  the  Watiy  es  Sheikh ;  and  this  wady  led  me  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Musa. 

Making  this  my  head-quarters  for  some  weeks,  1  traced  up 
the  principal  Wiidj's,  and  ascended  all  the  highest  mountain- 
peaks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  taking  bearings  with 
my  azimuth  compass,  and  sketching-in  the  surrounding  country  ; 
when  1  Imd  thus  roughly  mapped  this  district,  I  proceeded  to 
take  longer  excursions  a<!Companied  by  an  Arab,  whom  I  had 
selected  as  my  companion  on  account  of  his  intelligence  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country.  By  these  excursions,  ou 
wliich  I  was  generally  absent  some  four  or  five  days,  I  was 
enabled  to  explore  a  larger  are^;  and  I  traversed  the  mountain 
ranges  east  and  south  of  Jebel  Musa,  discovering  the  large  plain 
of  Scnned,  and  ascending  Jebel  Umni  Alawi,  Jebel  Abu  Ma  sud, 
Jebel  Umm  Shaumer,  and  other  mountains — from  all  of  which 
I  took  sk^'tches  and  bearings  of  the  country  aj'ound.  3Iy  Arab 
and  myself,  la^leu  with  our  blankets  and  guns,  could  not  cany 
provifiions  for  more  than  five  days,  so  that,  when  I  fouiid  it 
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necessary  to  be  absent  for  a  longer  time,  I  cnrra^rod  another 
Arab  with  his  camel  to  accompany  us.     Thus  provided,  I  nest 

froceeded  to  make  longer  excursions.  First  strikinp:  southwards 
crossed  the  Wadv  liababeh,  and  possinnr  over  lK,'tween  Jebel 
Perft  and  Jcbel  '/urfa  reached  Jebel  etii  Thcbt,  nliicb  liod 
never  before  beeu  visited.  From  tlio  summit  of  this  inoiintam, 
I  obtiiiiied  an  extensive  view  over  the  south-westtTii  portion  of 
tlie  Peninsula,  1  afterwards  crossed  over  a  eoraewlmt  difliculk 
pass  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Hnmr,  and  bearing  eastwanl  followed 
down  Wady  Etlimed  till  it  was  joined  by  Wady  Kvd,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  wadys  in  this  region-  I  then  etruok  nortliwnrda 
af:^i]i  up  Wady  Kyd,  and  crossing  the  Fera  el  Adhal,  a  remark- 
able basin  enclosed  by  rounded  mountiiins,  1  passed  to  the  east 
of  Jebel  Fersh  Sheikh  el  Arab,  and  so  returned  to  the  coxtTout. 
After  a  few  days'  rest  I  again  set  out  to  explore  the  south-eastern 
})ortiuu  (»f  the  iVuiiisula.  I  followed  down  Wady  Nusb  to  the  \ 
sea  coast  at  Dahub,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  along  the 
coast  from  this  point  to  Sherm ;  but  the  weather  being  stormy 
J  found  it  impovssible  to  pass  under  Jebel  el  Araby,  the  only 
path,  whiL^li  is  said  to  bo  an  ancient  paved  road,  being  rendered 
danperoua  by  the  waves.  I  tlierefore  turned  inland  again,  and 
piissingat  the  back  of  this  mountain  range  found  an  easy  road 
across  the  heads  of  several  wadys,  which  led  mo  bv  Wady 
]\Idliadgo  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Kyd  and  Wady  ^thmcd, 
south  of  vfhMi  it  lakes  the  name  of  Wadv  Ab  Orla.  Here  I 
stopped  to  asreud  Jol>el  Unim  Zayrey,  which  api>ejired  to  be  the 
most  prominent  mnuntain  in  tliin  neighbourhood,  and  from  the 
summit  of  wlii<'h  I  wiis  enabled  to  sketch  in  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  position  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  wadys. 
Following  down  AVady  Ab  Orta  to  the  coast,  1  continued  my 
«.»ourse  southwardly  until  1  reached  Wady  Khusbab,  obtaining 
water  on  my  way  from  the  ^vells  of  Slierm,  Here  again  I  made 
a  short  stay  to  visit  Has  Mohammed,  and  on  stjirting  noithwards 
I  followed  tlie  upper  road  to  Jobel  Sahara,  and  from  the  samtnit 
of  this  monntaiii  again  traced  out  tlie  course  of  the  neighbouring 
wadyB,  aud  obtained  bearings,  which  connected  my  work  -with 
my  sketches  from  Jebel  eth  Thebt  and  Jebel  Sahara.  I  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  upper  road  until  I  reached  Wady  Budr, 
which  led  me  down  to  the  plain  of  El  Kaa,  crossing  wluch  I 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Tor  ;  the  route,  which  is  marked  in  the 
map  as  running  down  the  plain  of  El  Kaa,  near  the  coast,  and 
also  the  inland  route  between  Sherm  and  Wtuly  Kyd,  I 
twice  traversed  during  former  visits  to  the  Peninsula. 

While  staying  at   Tor  I   visited   Jebel  Nakku«,  and  JeLel 
Mokatteb ;  I  then  crossed  El  Kaa,  and  ascending  Wady  Hebi 
and  Wady  )Solaf,  returned  to  Jebel  Musa.    I  afterwards  luatlo 
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excursion  to  Jebel  Serbal,  and  ascended  by  Wady  or  liymm  llie 
sontliern  peak,  and  passed  round  tiie  western  side  of  the 
mountain,  visiting  on  my  way  the  secluded  valley  of  SigUlye 
Mitli  it:*  niine<l  monastories. 

On  my  return  to  the  convent,  I  determined  to  explore  next 
the  ncrtii-eaiitern  district.  Skirting  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pliiin  of  Scnned,  I  followed  do\Mi  Wady  Zutheni  to  the  north  of 
Jebfl  Habslii,  ami,  crossing  the  easy  jiasses  of  Klyif  and  Bayu, 
reiiciicd  tiic  yandsttjne  diatrict  of  Wady  Maytoura.  On  arriving 
at  Wady  Keuueh  I  boie  westwards  to  the  curious  roc-ka  of 
Hudeibat  el  Hqjaj,  called  by  Dr.  Stanley,  '*  Herunet  Uaggay." 
I  had  previously  journeyed  down  Wady  Zal  to  this  point,  and 
was  anxious  to  visit  Aiu  Jiuthera,  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  Hazeroth  of  the  liiblo.  From  tliis  point,  following  down 
Wady  Ghuzuleh,  1  arrived  at  Wady  ei  Ain  es  SulUa.  Here  I 
again  turned  northwards,  and  traced  up  this  latter  wady  till  the 
roa<l  led  me  across  a  curious  pass  to  Wady  Zelleger,  at  the 
bottom  of  whiuli  art^  situated  the  springs  of  Wady  el  Ain  el 
Alya,  the  upp.n-  Wady  el  Aiu.  The  existence  of  au  upper  and 
lower  Wady  el  Ain  has  not  before,  I  believe,  been  noted.  Con- 
tinuing weatwdids  up  Wady  Zelleger  I  reached  tlie  elevated 
and  fertile  plateau  of  Zt^-nauik,  and  visited  the  wells  and  ruius  of 
Ain  el  Aktidar.  Thence  1  proceeded  northwards  past  Jebel 
iShayger,  and  up  Wady  8ik  to  tlie  Nukb  Muroikhy,  and,  after 
ascending  the  various  peaks  of  Jebel  Gdjuech,  I  returned  to  the 
convent. 

I  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Serabit  el  Ivhadini,  taking  the 
usual  road  by  Wady  Bemh  and  Wady  l>urk.  Alter  spending 
some  davs  in  exploring  tho  mines  and  inscriptions  at  SeiTibit 
el  Khadim  and  ^Vady  Nukb,  1  followed  down  Wady  Jiaba,  and 
so  i-eached  Wady  Mughai-ah  and  Wady  Mokatteb,  where  1  also 
spent  some  days. 

On  my  iiaal  return  to  Suez  I  took  the  road  which  leads  up 
Wady  Sitlri  and  Wady  IMugraffe,  from  W^adv  Mokatteb  to 
Serabit  el  Kbadini,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Jebel  Sarbut-elTGerael 
and  Wady  Humr. 

These  were  my  main  routes,  and  they  can  easily  be  followed 
on  tho  map  by  the  rod  line  which  murks  them.  It  has  been 
impsaible  to  mark  the  many  smaller  excursions  which  1  have 
made,  or  to  record  in  the  map  all  the  numurouK  uaniL^s  which  I 
collected  of  the  less  important  mountains  and  wadys.  But 
this  impcTfect  sketch  of  my  routes  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
method  in  which  the  map  has  been  made,  and  the  amount 
of  dependence  that  may  be  placed  upon  its  accuracy.  It  is 
a  record  of  what  I  saw  and  sketched  on  tho  spot.  I  always 
travelled  with  my  compass,  watch,  and  note-book,  in  niy  hand, 
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sketching  the  couutry  roughly  iu  as  I  walked  along,  and  eor- 
recting  my  culculations  by  dead  reckoning,  and,  as  oflea  as  I 
w'lis  able,  by  ascending  sooie  promiuent  mountain,  and  taking 
careful  bearings  to  other  well-known  paks.  The  sea-coast 
having  been  accurately  sarveyed,  and  the  iwsition  of  Jebel 
Husa  determined,  I  was  enabled  to  fix  from  these  pretty  accu- 
rately the  }_>osition  of  other  poinfcs. 

^\  ant  of  food  and  water  sometimes  compelled  me  to  posh  oa 
more  rapidly  than  1  should  otherwise  have  done,  t^sjMM^iallv 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  excui-sion  to  Etis  Mohammed.  The 
anxiety  of  having  an  empty  flater-skin,  and  the  necessity  of 
searching  for  water  ha  1  went  along,  somewliat  confused  my 
rockouinga  between  Jebel  Sahara  un<l  Wadv  Budr,  but,  on  the 
wliole,  the  map  presents  a  faithful  record  of  the  main  features  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  tluit  it  differs 
DUirli  from  former  majs,  especially  in  the  region  south  and  east 
of  Jtjbel  Musa,  The  range  of  Jebel  Umm  Alawi,  and  the  laj^ 
plain  of  Senued,  ore  new  features,  and  the  conventional  straight 
momituinous  ridge  running  down  from  Jebel  Catherine  to  Kos 
libthammed  hits  ilisiipiieared. 

The  remarkable  barrier  of  mountains  extending  eastwards 
across  the  Peninsula  from  the  south  of  Jebel  Serbal  has  also 
never  before  been  so  clearly  defined.  But  the  special  point 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  has  been  the  drainage*  of 
the  country,  which  is  very  curious,  and  has  not  been  accurately 
represented  in  any  previous  map. 

This  map,  as  I  stutrd  at  tiie  outset,  does  not  profess  to  be 
more  than  a  sketch;  but,  sinen  making  it,  another  visit  to  the 
Peniosula  of  Sinai,  ia  eounection  with  tho  Ordnance  Survey 
Expedition,  has  enabled  me,  ia  many  points,  to  test  its  accuracy^ 
and  T  can  state  with  confidence  that  it  correctly  represents  tlie 
leading  features  aud  most  remarkable  cliaractcristics  of  that 
country,  wliich,  from  its  historical  interest  and  physical  pecu- 
liarities, has,  and  will  always  continue  to  attract  so  much 
interest. 
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Abdulla.  190. 

Almatinka,  Westero,  rirolet,  31S.       ^| 

Ri-llnl    IRt    £111 

Alps,  AfricAD,  199.                               ^H 
Aioanzi  Inhlope,  248.                              ^H 

Bettl.  211. 

Feni,  Chief,  227,  228. 

Ainar|L:oZa  River,  116.                             ^H 

Abich.  M.,  51. 

Amai^wiui  trihe,  262.                               ^H 

AbvBsiuia,  empire  of,  19ft. 

Amazons  River,  310  ;  Valley,  298.       ^" 

Abjrssiuiau  Expedition,  36  e£  $eg. 

American  Contiueul,  Table  of  Distances^ 

Plateau,  39,  188. 

and  Klevatious  across,  119. 

AchaUich,  75. 

Amoor  River,  1,  20,  35.                ^^^^H 

Achelous  (uicient),  284. 

Ampbilla,  188,  189,  190.             ^^^^1 

Acrocerauiiiaii  Range,  277,276,  288, 

Amsterdam  Island,  138.                 ^^^^| 

Actium.  site  of  battle  of,  283. 

Annesley  Itay,  207.  210,  315.              ^H 

Adai  Khukh,  63  ;  Snow-peaks.  &4,  56. 

Antarctic  Discovery,  91  et  9eq,             ^^> 

Adams,  Mount,  eruption  of,  136. 

Aous  River,  290. 

Addoor,  ii2Q, 

Apaches,     104,     117;    massacre    of. 

Adisch  Glacier,  70. 

107.                                                         ^ 

Adriatic,  2S6,  282. 

Aqua  Fria.  118.                                  '^H 

j^>opu3.  Mount,  286. 

Aracthus  River,  284,  290.            ^^^M 

Afar  CouLtn-,   Journey   through,   188 

Arafali,                                          ^^^H 

ft  seq. ;  Geueral  Geography  of,  207  ; 

Arapary  Ghannel,  299.                  rV^^H 

Klhuofp-apby,  2U0  ;    Political  State, 

Aravaypa  Cajion,  105,  106. 

211  ;  Mounen  and  Customt,  216  ;  la- 

Arctic   eoUectious   of  Stockholm    and 

habitants  of  Doga,  231 ;  Meteorologi- 

Gutcbor^, 141.                                   .^H 

cal  Oliservationg,  2^^ ;  Itinerary,  231. 
Africa.  Kwt  Coast  of,  195. 

Ardon  River,  61  ;  Valley,  61,  63.        ^M 

Agau  McJer,  43,45,  49. 

Ardoiuk,  75,                                             t^^^ 

Plains,  49. 

Areuit  Plain.  228.                             ^^^H 

Agaus,  tribe  of,  43,  44. 

Arghyrocasm),  279,  288.               ^^^^| 

Ahmet  Aray,  211,  214. 

Arizona,  Central,  102,  lua.           ^^^fl 

Ain  el  Akhdar,  wells  and  ruus  oC,  343. 

Arrata  Chain,  208. 

Arta,    289;    Gulf,    283;    Plain,    283, 

Ak-basba,  or  "  White  Czor,"  327. 

286.  289,  290. 

Aksai  River,  312. 

Asa  Ali,  Chief,  192.  19.%  194,  196. 

Aksu  River,  332. 

• — ^- Mahomed,  194,  195,  196,200,201|(^ 

Ala,  20f.. 

202,  225.                                                 ^H 

Ala-Bash,  321. 

AfHili  Peak.  204.                            ^^^H 

Alatau  Range,  333. 

A-she-ho,  18,  27.                             ^^^^H 

Albania,  286. 

Ashfo,  43.                                       ^^^H 

AltxaudroTsky  Mountains,  317. 

Asnaus  Mount,                                ^^^^^| 

Alexis  and  Michel,  Grand  Dukes,  53. 

Aspropotamus,  284.                      ^^^^H 

Ali  Keftir,  194,210. 

Asubu  Gallas,  219.                        ^^^H 

- —  Pitsho,  assassination  of.  288. 

Atbara  River,  sources  of,  40.                 ^^| 

Aling-Gaugrigroup,l58,159  ;Pcftk,lGl. 

Atchefer  Plains,  49.                         ^_j^l 

IGl. 

Aul,  322  and  fuAe.                         .^^^^1 

"Alkali  Flats,"  114. 

Avloao.  Bsy  of,  277.                  ^^^H 

'Allgemeine  Zeitnng,'  German  ascent 
of  Kasbek  and  Elbruz  alleged  by,  7G. 

Avra  River,                                ^^^^B 

1 

Aztck  Moaataiiis,  lOj.               *^^^^^B 

^H                   ^Hr        ixDEx«                           ^^1 

^H           Badrinath.  1  -tS.  157 ;  to  Totl'mg,  rout> 

Buam  Pass,  316,317,318.319,  Sai.SS&l 

^V                  fturvev,  163. 

M^M 

^M              Badzlkak),  Moaqt,  284. 

Buffalo  River.  265.                                ^^M 

^H              Baffin's  liav,  122. 

Burambai,  Chief,  325,  326.                      ^^M 

^B            Baksan  Va'llev,  61,  71. 

Buri  Peninsula,  2US,  229  ;  Plains.  239.      H 

^H             Baldouiii,  290. 

Burlinghame,  Mr.,  18.                                  H 

^H             Balkar, 

Bush-pifT.  240.                                                H 

^H             BftDda  Oriental.  330. 

Butler,  Rev.  Pierce,  343.                              H 

^H             Baokart,  Mr.  H.,  on  the  Gold-fielils  of 

Butrinto  l^y,  280  ;  Lake,  280,  381 ,  289,     ■ 

^H                  UruK'iay.  339  et  Beq . 
^M             RardoU  IMain.  229. 

S90;  River,  36U.                                       ■ 

^M 

^H             Barku  to  Shipki,  route-survey,  156. 

^^ 

t^^             Basardjusi  Snovr-peak,  S'.. 

Caii-pirnpga  igsrapi'-.  299.                     ^^^| 

Baghao,  Giant  Cities  of,  50, 

CaclKkerinha.  297.                                 .^^^H 

"  Basin  region"  Plateaa,  114. 

Caliromia.  14;  gold-fields,  117.         ^^^| 

Batc%  .Mr.H.W.,3I0. 

Camp  Grant,  112.                                 ^^H 

Bayu  PttM.  345. 

CanamaK  tribe.  302.  ^^^H 
CaDon.*;.  formation  of,  101.  133  H  Mf^^^| 

Beiir  Mountains.  96 ;  Biver,  97. 
Beaumont,  M.  ICtie  de,  14. 

Canitmu.  Channel,  298  note.                  ^^^^H 

IWrt-n  Island.  13:2,  133,  135,  144. 

Carquincs  Strait,  126.                           ^^^H 

B«)5euinusy  Pa&s,  315,  31ti. 

CareoDs  River,  117,  130.                               ■ 

Beloss.  42. 

Cascade  Mountains.  123. 125, 129,  13Q>       M 

Belessua  tribe,  210,  229. 

Castelnan,  Mr.,  307.                             ^^fl 

Beliga  Wfltcr,  226, 

Castrcn's  Islands.  140.                           ^^^M 

Bell,  Mr.  W.  A,,  on  the  Basin  of  Colo- 

Catherine, Convent  of  St,  349.          ^^^H 

rado    and    Great    Basiti    of    North 

Cntunixis  tribe,  2'.)9.                              ^^^H 

America,  95  et  Beq. 

Catuquena  tribe,  302.                             ^^^H 

Bcmbe  River,  237,  244,  254. 

Caucasus  chain,  54.  59;  cosfiguimtiOB     V 

Benches,  formation  of,  125. 

of,  60 ;  relief  model  uf,  60.                       ■ 

B:;DJane  River,  247. 

Caucasian  mountaJDeen,  equipment  o^     H 

Bemiino     (Apsus)    River,    SSSf    289. 

■ 

293. 

Cauvery  River,  78,  83,  88.                            H 

Bereo  ChaoQel,  298. 

Celestial    Monntaiuo,    323,  338,  329,     ■ 

Borpiu.'ilirund,  55. 

Bidic,  Mr,  G.,  on  the  Effects  of  Fortst 

.^^H 

Cephalonia.  earthquake  at,  293.          ^^^H 

Df^lniction  in  Coorg,  77  et  neq. 

Cereng  giganlmit,  Ui9.  1 12.                      ^^^H 

Hill  Williams  MouotaJD.  99,  103. 

Chnndless.  Mr.  W.,  Notes  of  a  Joum^^^| 

llLVQjHI  liivff,  2fi5. 

up  the  Juruii,  -i96  et  $fq.                             H 

Bl.nck  Dragon  River  Province,  35. 

Cheadk,  Dr.,  125.                                         M 

BloDc,   Dr.,  Metetnma  to  Uamot,   and 

ChefiKJ,  17.                                                         ■ 

Western  Shores  of  Taua  Sea,  36  et 

Chthulis  River,  129.                             ,^^M 

M-'J. 

Chelga  Plateau.  49.                              ^^H 

Blocid  RWer,  2G5. 

Chemotpao  River.  313.                        ^^^1 

Blue  Mouutaiofi.  Oregon,  96. 

Chica,  Mount,  277.                                 ^^^1 

Nile,  45,  47. 

Chicn  River,  339.                                   ^^^1 

I                     BofiolaPass.  149. 

Chihuahua,  US.                                     .^^H 

Bogus  tribe,  324,  357. 

Chiricbui  Muuntains.  103.                  ^^^H 

Bom.  pathways,  319, 

Chiruan  River.  3i>n,  301.                      ^^^1 

liomhK  Hills,  2B0,  263,  264, 265. 

Chine  igarapc'.  299.                             ^^^1 

River.  262. 

Chodxko,  General,  51.                        ^^^1 

Bon^hal,  16(1. 

Chujiitliol  Plateau.  149.                       •  ^^^H 

Boraldai  Hill,  317. 

Choniorang  Range,  160.                     ^^^H 

Borjom,  75. 

Cbomornng-ln  Pass,  151.                     ^^^^| 

Botarghi,  281. 

Chu  River.  317.  318.319.  323, 3aU  ^^H 

Boiida,  219. 

Valley.  .11 1,  312,  316.                   ^^H 

Bouthroittm.  ancient  city,  280. 

Chnprang,  149.                                    *^^^l 

Brandewijne  Bay,  139,  Un. 

CWghnrn,  Dr.,  83.                                ■  ^^H 

British  Columbia,  121,  123. 

Coast  Range,  British  Columbia,  ia3,^^B 

BrowD,  Mr.  Robert^  oa  the  Formation 

Colona,Cape,  2St.  ■ 
Colorado   BasiD,  95  et  Kq.,   113.   116,    ^ 

!                         of  Fjords,  Canons,  Benches,  Prairies, 

and  Intermittent  Riven,  121  ri  icq. 

U7  ;  OaBon.  99.  100,  llt2,  U8,  123; 

i   ■'-"■ 

Desert,  KM ;  Plateau,  luo. 
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Colcrado  Chiquito  River.  lOO. 
Colurobiii,  14  -,  ]3aain,  96  ;  Gurge,  MS  ; 

Kiver,  129. 
CoDiox  Prairie,  128. 
Comstock  Lode.  117. 
CoDibos  tribe,  300,  30l,  304. 
Cooper,  Dr.,  128, 
Coorg,  effects  of  foreit  deitractioo  in, 

77  et  seq. 
Coorgs.  8tJ. 
Cordillerns,  14. 
Corea,  U. 
Corral  leu,  ;kI9. 
Cossuckfi,  31.'},  318. 

Cofitii  Azeretln,  Senhor  Jos^  ds,  309  ntfte. 
Cowichan  Prairie,  128, 
"  CranNerry  Swamps,"  129. 
Crozec  liUandfi,  0*i,  S-l. 
CimiD^fiiTer.  301. 


Ihhimcia  tribi.%  198f  2L0. 

Dallt^s,  the,  126. 

Damot.  44. 

Daoakil  tribe,  210. 

Dsnkali  country,  188. 

Dariel  roud,  51,  &3. 

DaviB,  Staff-Coin.,  on  Aotarctic  Dis- 
covery, in  relation  to  the  Transit  of 
Venus  1832,  91  et  seq. 

Davker.  69. 

Dawes.  Mr.,  189. 

Death  Valley.  116. 

Dek  Islands,  46. 

Delagou  liiy,  'i65. 

DeWmoDifllrict,  370;  Plain,  288. 

Dembea,  41. 

Demchoit  to  Tolling,  routc-sorvey,  165. 

Deschutes  Hirer,  1)9. 

Desso  Mountain,  20T}. 

Derdorak  Glacier.  53,  57 ;  Torrent,  58. 

Deril  -worship  amnnp  the  Alars,  219. 

Djrirgalap  Kiver,  332. 

Didik  cmioeDce,  198. 

Djamousi  Chain,  286. 

DJantai,  Sultan.  322,  324. 

Djelnnatch  Stream.  317. 

Djiiijsihk(.'-Kar,v;s  Itiver,  31T. 

Djuinerka  Mount,  'JH4. 

Duga,  inhabitants  uf,  221. 

,  Terraces  of,  208. 

Donner  1*068,  113. 

Dorp  Kiver,  236. 

Drakeiibergen  Mountain,  233,237.262. 

IJrino  Plain.  288  ;  River,  289. 

Dsbaadshnchi  SquaJi  iCiver,  63. 

Dubois,  Messrs.,  348,  351,  238.  21% 
360,  262,  3(i3. 

Dulat  tribe,  314. 

Dnmhoita  tribe,  190,  193,  910.  329. 

Duokbsr,  157;  to  Tolling,  rottte-surrrv, 
169. 


Dnrcninassi  Pass,  334. 
Durenin-Ki(chkeue'-Kul  Lake,  333, 
Durcnin-su,  333,  335. 
Dych  Tau,  74,  75. 
Dzinic,  fish,  297. 


Echo  CaDun,  97. 

Edelo,  205. 

I'Jauds  Itivvr,  237. 

JCIbniJ,  Mount,  ascent  of,  50  ct  seq. 

El  Kaa  Plain,  344. 

El  Morkhah  Plain,  343. 

Embira  Itiver,  304. 

Epinis,    Phyiicul    Geography    of,    by 

Major  Stuart,  27i.  €t  sc^. 
Eriboa  (ancient),  S88. 
Erico,  riiins  of.  377. 
Erskine.  Mr..  Kxplonitioo  to  MoutJi  of 

the  Limpopo,  233  ei  tcq, 
Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  line  of,  77. 


Fagitti.  45. 

Fa-kwho-mun,  7,  18. 

Fanshftwe,  Cape.  136  no<r. 

Faaces  AntigoneiiK  2S5. 

Fera  el  Adhal,  .144. 

Fish  Iudiuu&.  301. 

Fish-skin  Tartar  tribes,  28. 

Fjords,  forniution  of,  131  d  mq. 

Flathead  River,  130. 

Flores,  Geuenit,  341. 

F<^elberg,  Mount,  193. 

Foo-cbau,  7,  8. 

Foreland  Sound,  137. 

Fort  Defiance,  luo. 

Eraser  Cunon,  British  Columbia,  12?. 

Fraserpett,  89. 

Fremont,  General,  126. 

Freshfield,   Mr..  Journey  in  the  Cat  - 

casus,   and    Ascent  of    Kiubek    ai  d 

Elbruv,  50  et  icq. 
Fridello,  190,  192. 
Fung-whang-ehiug,  9;  RangO|  19. 
Furka  Peak,  284. 


Gardomite,  44. 

Gar-Gunsa,  156. 

Garjung-Chu,  branch  of  the  Tndui,  158. 

Gartok,    147.   157   and  noie^  158  and 

juffr,  159. 
. to  Dnnkar,  route-surrey,  169. 

■  ■  to  Milam,  roiiie-8ur%ey,  171. 
Gaiun  Tuu  Glacier,  70. 

Gerritz,  Dtrk,  91  note, 
Gerera  Well.  229. 
Ghits,  Western,  77,  86. 
Giachuruf!;  16U-,  Cump,  150.  IS6. 

■  to  Gartok,    routt-*urTcy, 
164. 
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G  tacti  uruffto  J  iachaD,  route^nrvcy ,  170. 

Gila  Desert,  105. 

GloliL.  66. 

'Glouarift  Lingnonun  Brasilicnsan),' 

SOS. 
Go&hvru-paranu,  3U4. 
Gojft,'  42. 
GoJAiu  lUnge^  41. 
Guld-lields  in  Cailfomia,  117  ;  Nevada, 

U  7  ;  Uruguay.  339. 
Golden  Gale,  cUaiuiel  of  the,  126. 
Goloubk'ff.  329. 
Gomaros  Bay,  283. 
GomeniUa,  289 ;  Bay,  S82. 
Gopa  Tajam,  150. 
Goribolo  Ridge,  G7. 
Gorofiku  Glacier,  70. 
Gutebcrg,  133. 
Goudar.  -41. 
Grand  Iliver,  97,  99. 
Grande  CouUc,  Colambia  River,  124. 
Gregoriy  River,  3U5. 
•*  Great    Basin,"     114,    115;    general 

features  uf,  113. 

■  Kebin  River.  312. 

Salt  Lake,  96,  97,115,  116. 

Tibet,    Latitude  Observalious 

taken  in,    17*2  d  »rq;  boiling-point 

ubservatioDs.  182  et  neq. 

Usutu  River,  2r.4. 

"Willamette  l*rairie,  128. 


Green  River,  97,  99. 
Greenland,  coast  of,  fjords  on^  122. 
Gagti-la  Pass,  149. 
Gutkovski,  Major,  S14. 

Ilatlarema  tribe.  190,211. 

HadriiMiopolis  (anci'jnt),  28S. 

IJai-cbitng,  3,  S,  U. 

IlaliacmoD  River,  290. 

Ilalley,  94. 

Hftminerfefit,  137. 

Hardy's  Colomdo  River,  1 16. 

Harrisinith.  234. 

Uavaslt  River,  208. 

Uazeroth,  345. 

l^ccla,  Mount,  140. 

Hier,  Professor  O.,  135. 

Hellupia  (ancient),  287. 

Hemdon,  Mr.,  299. 

Herscbel.  Sir  J.,  310. 

Hieronisi  Point,  282. 

Himalayas,  148. 

Hiiika  Ijike.  22. 

Hintupeii  Strait,  140, 

Hitclirock,  professor,  12^  note, 

IJodeli,  Chief,  202.  206. 

Holiaml,  Rev.  K.  W.,  Notes  on  Map  of 

Peninsula  of  Sinai,  342  et  Kq. 
Humboldt,  M.,  323. 
Lake,  U7-,  Ritcr,  9C,  113, 

117,  130 -,  VttUey  otMvc^T. 


Hoktchia  Lake,  332. 
Holmgren,  Mr,  141. 
Howakel  Bay.  22.S. 
Hudeibat  cl  liejaj  Rocks,  345. 
HammriCQ  Range,  343. 
Hung  Ho,  28. 
Hurka  River,  19,  22,28. 
Hurtow  Peak,  220. 
Hyouug-yoli,  II. 
Hypurinas  tribe,  301. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  190. 

Ice-fjord,  135. 

Hi  Sieppe,  337. 

Imam  Ahmed,  214. 

Imba,  defile  of,  205, 

tmbaugana  trees,  244. 

Imbaliati  River,  241. 

Imbondune,  Chief,  242. 

Jraperani,  Chief,  2.18. 

InctituEane  River,  2.'iO> 

Indus  River,  l47,  156,   157,   158,  l] 

161. 
and  Garlok  Riven,  joacUonof^ 

156. 
lugiir  River,  GO;  Basin,  67,  70. 
Ingwavumu  River,  265. 
iDgwempifti  River,  264. 
Intermittent  Rivers,  formation  ol^  139 

Issik-Kul  Lake.  311  ei  teq. 
Ives,  Lieutenant,  96,  luO,  124. 


James,  Sir  Henry,  345. 

Janina.  285,  288.  291,  293  ;  Lake,  2&8yj 

29U;  Pkiin,  287. 
Japan,  14. 
Jnpurtl  Itiver,  297. 
Jaraqni  igarape,  299. 
Javar>-  River,  303,  307, 
Juxiiries,  319. 
Jebel  Aba  Ma'sud,  343. 

Adjuech  Peaks,  345. 

el  Araby,  344. 

Fera,  344. 

Fersh  SUeikli  el  Arab,  314. 

— —  Habshi,  345. 

—  Uunimflm.  343. 

Mokatleb,  344. 

Musa,  342,  343,  344,  34G. 

Nakkfts,  344. 

er  Rabah,  342. 

^  Sahara.  344. 

Sarbut  el-Oemel,  34.'*, 

^  Serbal,  -144, 

eth  Thcbr,  344. 

— — '-  t^bayger,  345. 
-^--  et  Tih,  342. 


--  Turfa,  344. 

-  Dium  Alawi,  343,  546. 

SUauDier,  343. 
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Jeh-hol,  26. 

Jervifl  Inlet,  131. 

J<;suits  in  South  America^  339. 

Jibiani  VUIagy,  66,  69. 

Jodo  da  Cutiha.  29S,  302,  304. 

Jongpaug  of  Chuprang,  the,  148. 

Juru^,  Journry  up  the,  296  «t  saq. 


Kablrgir-balak  liivcr.  333. 

Kai-chaa,  2,  5,  7,  8,  16, 

Knilas  Peak,  160. 

KakunlhiBta  Peak.  284, 

Kalamus  Itivcr,  361^  282,  386, 289. 

Kalgan,  ^6. 

Kanoh^,  41. 

Kansas  Pacific  ICailwny,  95. 

Kara  Kestek  Itiver,  314. 

Kargala  Itiver,  314. 

Karkar  KiTcr,  326. 

Karkatcha,  U. 

Kasbek,  Mount,  lucrnt  of,  50  et  »eq, 

,  traJiliuns  of,  52. 

,  Village,  ftl,  5H. 

Kashgar  lUwar,  source  of  the,  33(>. 

Kostek.  Fort,  ni5.; 

Kaiilrotiikia,  Poiut,  382, 

Kataito,  Port,  261. 

Kauka,  44. 

Kebin  RiTer,  Gr«it,  317,  336;  L«sser, 

317:  Valley,  33fj. 
Kdadinn,  Cape,  282. 
Kenissar  Kasimoff.  Sultan,  328. 
Ker^utiloii  Islaud,  92,  94. 
Kesi^-Seogir,  329. 
Keskeleo  Pa&s,  336,  337;  River,  312, 

337,  338  ;  Valley,  357. 
Kha-bur-of-ka,  22. 
Khaliki  (Chalcb)  Village,  29n. 
Khan-Tcogri  Peokc,  33u. 
Khatissian,  M.,  52. 
Khimarra  or  "Winter  Torrent,"  277, 

278. 
Kiafd  Plateau.  277. 
Kiepert,  M.,  266. 
Kilcee  Kivcr,  43. 
Kin-chau.  2,  8,  11.  14. 
King-chaU'foo.  8. 
Kiug'sliay.  138,  143,  144. 
Kirghiz- Ala (au,  316. 
Kirghizes,  312,  313,  315,  320,  323. 
Kirin,  7, 19,  21,  25,  26. 
Ki-yuen,  19. 
Kizil-bulak  KiT(>r,  333. 
Kizil-Ungur  Wood.  331. 
Klamath  River,  129. 
Klisoura  Gorge,  285;  Pass.  288. 
Klilcha.  the  "  Uslk-Kul  tiger,"  325. 
Klyif  Pass.  345. 
Kuob-Dostfd  Caffres,  238. 
Kobbc  Bay.  138,  H3. 
Kobi,  51,59.  60. 


Kok-moaTDftlc,  321. 
KuDiUa,  288. 
KooDg-ying-t&ze,  7. 
Kootaue  Hiver,  130. 
K(K)-3'ii-»hu,  28. 
Korkuera,  44. 

Koschian  Tau  group,  74,  75. 
Kreatowaja  Gora,  60. 
Kuke-Kulussim  Promontory,  332. 
Kuiip.j,  3-iy,  3y<',  332,  333. 
KuDge- Alaiaii,  328. 
Kuuiubba-Kla,  228. 
Kur,  liasiu  of  the,  60. 
Karuata,  45.  47. 
Kntomalda  Stream,  322,  328. 
Kulze  millet.  30. 
Kwau-chung-tsze,  IS. 


Labanitza  Peak,  286. 
Lacca  Villagep  61. 
Ladak,  147. 

Mountains,  159. 

Lakmon.  Mount,  284,  286,289,290,295. 

La-liii,  28. 

I.Ainas  ifuddhist,  152. 

Laochia  Pas,  157. 

LapAifiU,  Lake,  288. 

Latal.  70. 

T^ila  ^lounlaina,  70,  71. 

Lein^-trom,  Dr.,  144. 

Leo-PorpAal  Peaks.  1.^9. 

Leydenbiirg,  235,  236,  251. 

to    Month    of  Limpopo, 

Erskiue's  Itinerary,  267  et  §rq. ,-  Ob- 

senrations  for  Latitude,  &c.,  272  et 

titq, 
Lhasa,  black  dogs  of,  152. 
Liapule  Uiver.  241,  243,  253. 
Ltau'kta-kow,  14. 
Liau  Kivor,  3,  6,  9. 
Liau-ti-ShoD,  13. 
Liau-tung  Gulf,  7. 
Liaa-yang,  2,  8, 11. 
Lit^fdc  Riv,  139. 
Lifugwie  Lake,  246. 
Lilloot,  benches  of,  125. 
Limpopo  River,   Kxpluration  o(  933 

etteq, 
Lingoa  geral,  299. 
Liugou.  Mount,  284,  266. 
LiDguelta.  Cape,  277. 
Little  Usutu  Kiver,  264. 
Liviutea,  Port,  282. 
Livy,  290. 

Lougarra  Range.  277,  279. 
•'  Lwk-oiii  Moiiaiain,"  106. 
Louro  (Charadros)  River,  288, 289. 
Loveu,  Slouut,  141. 
Lnjau-Chumik,  156. 
■ to   Demchok,    route- 


survey,  165. 
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^m 

Lys.  Mr.,  23*^. 

Mineroti  Channel,  298;  Lake»  39?.   ^^ 

■ 

Lumarti  Cnrap,  US. 

Mingj-  Tau,  native  name  for  Elbrur,  71. 
Mi»!H',  229. 
Mi«erj',  Monnt,  133. 

^^H 

Macntwe  tribe,  838. 

Mississippi  liiver-bttsin,  9fi. 

^^B 

Macigaraana,  247. 

Milika  Point,  282. 

^^H 

Maileii-a  Kivvr,  'J98  note. 

Mitzt'ki'li.  MouDt,  287;  Peak,  385. 

^^H 

MadtT,  198. 

Mupullon    Mountains,    K.o,    IU3.    IC^ 

^^H 

Mndcvto  iribt,  211. 

117. 

^^1 

Mngajies  Berg,  285. 

Mohammed  Anbesh,  Chief,  229. 

^^1 

Utiglolla,  22-1. 

MoJBve  River,  116. 

^^B 

liiver,  805. 

Sink  Lake.  IIC. 

^H 

Mahdera  Mariam,  :»o. 

Mnlofi&iau  dog,  294.                             ^^^B 

^^H 

Mahommediins  In  Mancharia,  '2T»,  'J8, 

Alnngi^lia  Itiver,  35.                             ^^^B 

^^1 

Mahorbo,  afia. 

Mongolian  Steppes,  21.                        ^^^B 

^H 

Mai  Mena  Torrent,  209. 

Moiioiuolapa,  300.                                   ^^^^B 

^^B 

Majin  coumrv,  161. 

Monro  Lake,  llG.                                   ^^^B 

^^H 

Ma-kia-kow. 'l2. 

Montevideo,  340,  341,  343.                          ■ 

^^1 

ftlaluti  Mountains,  2G5, 

Moiiignroerie,     Cupt.    T.    G.,    Tnnf-    B 

^^1 

Maldouado,  342. 

Hiuialuyaii  t^ploratiouf,  146  «f  »tq,      H 

^^^1 

Momiasou  Pa&s,  S9,  60.  61,  66. 

Mourerofl,  Mr.,  158.                                      H 

^^H 

Muna.  148. 

Moore,  Mr.,  51.                                            ■ 

^^H 

Pass,  148. 

Moomad,  88.                                               H 

^^H 

Maniw,  309. 

3Ioquia  country,  100.                          ^^^H 

^H 

Btaiichuna,    Xotea    on.     bj  Rer.    A. 

Morgan,  K.  D.,  311.                            ^^H 

^^1 

Williamson.  1  tt  fej. 

Mormon''.  117.                                  ^^^M 

^^B 

• .  Northern,  35. 

Morongo  Sink  Lake.  116.                  ^^^^| 

^^H 

Manchus.  26. 

Mosqu)toe*t  299.                                   ^^^^| 

^^H 

Maneten<;ry  Indians,  3:)i),  301  iir4«. 

Monkden.  1,  7.  S,  18.                          ^^^^| 

^^H 

Manjaje,  Chief,  23S  ;  tribe,  23b. 

Monrtzo  Inlet,  2S2.                            ^^^H 

^^^^ 

Btanjobo,  247,  248,  251. 

lUi  River,  .Hin.                                       ^^H 

^^^H 

k     MapoDta  Bivcr,  265. 

Munzinger,  Mr..  Journey  tlirmi^h  ihe^H 
Afar  Country,  1 88  ti  wry.                          B 

^^^^^1 

1     Mani,  227 ;  Peak,  226. 

^^^^H 

I     Mannil  Indians.  298. 

Musakia  Plain.  288.  889.                             H 

^^^^H 

1     Maniim  flics,  299  note. 

Mn^halalcz  ValUy,  70.                                ■ 

^^^^H 

r      Massowo,  188.  215. 

Mnssooric.  148.                                   _^^M 

^^V 

aialonse.  248. 

Mysore.  Table-laud  of,  77.                 ^^^B 

^^H 

Mnucb.  Ilerr.  233, 239. 

^^^^M 

^^B 

Mawerwa,  248. 

^^^H 

^^B 

Mcpherson,    Mr.,    Custom-house    Re- 

Naibs of  Arkiko,  195.                        ^^H 

^^B 

turns  for  Mauchui-ia,  14, 

Nakra  Valky,  71.                                  ^^H 

^^1 

Mcljichlan.  Mr..  'J.^1.  258. 

NallKchik,  74.                                         ^^^| 

^^H 

Uleadons,  Consul,  Table  of  Ttiiipera- 

Naryn  River,  32S.                                  ^^^H 

^^B 

ture  in  Manchuria,  4  ;  population  of 

Natal,  S.13,  2G5.                                      ^^H 

^^B 

Mancharia,  lu. 

Nauas  Indians,  3ii4,  SOS,  SOfi,              ^^H 

^^B 

Melikoff.  General,  7.5. 

Nauu  River,                                        ^^^H 

^^H 

Mer  de  Glace  of  Greenland,  132. 

Navajo  Indian  dance.  110.                  ^^^B 

^^B 

Mereara,  88. 

Nemertzika  Ridrc.  285.                      ^^H 

^^B 

Merewethur.  Col.  1P8,  189.  191,  198. 

Nevada,  Central,  113.                           ^^^B 

^^^^^M 

^ir  ^^Mlltnm    Sft 

irold-fields    1 17.                        ^^^^1 

^H 

Mergen,  7. 

Nevc^  of  Kasbek  and  Elbms.  54.  35.  65,    S 

^^B 

Mesa  country,  100. 

66.71.7J.                                                      B 

^^B 

Mt-fisiuie  River,  44. 

Newberry,  Dr.,  98,  99,  101,  126,  137     fl 

^H 

"  Meta  Incognita  "  of  Frobiaher,  123. 

noir.                                                                  H 

^^H 

Metchn,  4  7,  43. 

Kew-cbwnng.  6.                                            B 

^^1 

Mi'tcmnm  to  Daniot.  3f>  et  fetj. 

Nicopolis  of  Augustus  Cwsar,  290.             H 

^^B 

Mcthougoli  Torrent,  205. 

I^ingQta,  19.  38.                                   ^^M 

^^^B 

Meli  River,  a-IO. 

Niaquolly  Plains,  128.                          ^^H 

^^H 

Mexico,  Gulf  of.  103. 

Nonni  River,  20,  35.                           ^1^1 

^^H 

Miau-lau  Inlands,  17. 

Nonleuskiuld,  A.  K.,  and  Otter.  Fr.  W,    H 

^^B 

Milam  to  Ganok,  ronle-surrey,  170. 

von.  Swe<iish  Norib-Pular  Kxpedi-     B 

1 

Milton,  Lord,  125, 

^VCVVJU  >&ud«T  .  IJl   Ct  «(V/.                                         fl 
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North  Polar  researcli,  94,  131  et  9eq. 
Norway,  coasi  of,  fjunla  on,  Mi, 
Nuaniquam  Glacier,  7U. 
Nukb  Maretkby,  345. 
Nullahs,  S3. 

Nutmeg-trees  of  Singapore,  blight  of, 
83. 


Oliphant't  River,  237. 
Oliuika,  Mount,  286,  S89. 
Oachesmtu,  ani-ii-Dt  city,  379. 
Oae-thousaud  Peaks,  htlls  of,  19. 
Opium  trull?  in  Manchuria,  30. 
Orange  Free  State,  Ji;i3. 
Orcai  Uljud,  1^8. 
Oregon,  Sonlhem,  1 29. 
Origsudt.  33€. 

Oricum,  ancient  port-town,  *J77. 
Ofiselca,53.  61.  62,  7-^. 
Outch-kuriukel  Kiver,  321. 
Ouzuii  Agatch  Itiver,  3U. 


Pabha-ln  nirer,  150. 

Puimiu  Harbour,  2S1. 

"Paintwl  Desert,"  the,  |f>0. 

Paklos,  pitcli-iuiuet  at,  295. 

PaUuder,  Li«uu,  139. 

Polasa  Itilet,  278. 

Palermo  Point,  279  ;  Port,  278. 

Palmer,  Captain,  348. 

Pttiubutu  Lake  (aucieutj,  287. 

Pftminin  Uiver,  304. 

PapaifUK,  wauderiug  trit>e,  104. 

Parauar^  Pointy  »u8. 

Parga,  citrou-gurdeDS  of,  295. 

Pari,  71. 

Parry's  Uland»  140. 

Patigorsk,  74. 

Patilus  ^-£nnlius  at  Epirua*  39ti. 

P;ivlii  Stream.  289. 

Pe-cbili  Gulf,  1. 

Peneus  Kiver.  290. 

Perry  Basin  Lake,  116. 

Pe-tu-na,  7.  18,  20,  21,  24,  28- 

Phanari,  Port,  282. 

Philip,  lakt  King  of  Macedou,  885. 

PhraT  (Acheron)  River,  289. 

Pietennaritzburg,  23o,  263. 

Pina-leno  Monntaius.  103,  IDA. 

Pindus.  Mount,  276,  284,  S86,  S69. 

Pitch-mines,  295. 

Pi-uae-woa.  10,  13. 

Pidm-tlie&,  299  noU. 

Polar  IJasin,  character  of,  145,  146. 

Po-Ia-dicn,  coal  at,  l.t. 

Politza  Plain.  28ij,  289. 

Potyantbes  River,  289. 

PoQgolo  KiYcr,  265. 

Po&siet,  22. 

Potchefstroom,  234. 
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Pori,  59. 

Pozelippn,  tufa  of,  321. 

Prairies,  formation  of,  126  et  teq, 

Prvtcott.  town,  lU4. 

Pretoria.  235. 

Prevesa  Str»it,  2S3. 

Psuc-sec-que  Creek  Catioii.  126. 

Pundits  employed  by   Capt.  Montgo- 

merie.  147  et  swj, 
Pun-ht-hoo.  13,  1.3. 
Pnrlo  Kffeiidi,  214. 
Purfls  River,  307. 
Py-li  HiTer.  14. 
Pyramid  Lake,  116. 


Qualhlamba  Motuitaio,  S33, 


Ragtiali  Oasia,  209 ;  River,  298. 
Radde.  Herr,  51,  59,  63,  67,  68. 
lUdscha  Valleys,  66. 
Raguali  Rirer.  204. 
liaiko,  2SG. 
Railroad  Pass,  105. 
Rainfall  in  Coorg,  Table  of,  90. 
Ras  Gherar.  230. 

Mohammed,  344. 

Rat  River.  304. 

Rawung  diatrict,  161. 

Red  River.  Caftou  of  the,  124. 

Ri-eves,  Mr,  243. 

Res  Village,  61. 

Reseca  Grande,  298. 

Rio  Coluradn.  116. 

Gila.  97.  102.  105. 

Grande,  95,  117,340;  Valley.  117, 

Grande  del  Norte  Baain,  Dli. 

—  Sfllinaa,  118. 

San  Francisco,  118. 

San  Pe<iro,  1 12. 

—  Saa  Juan,  97. 

del  Tison,  124. 

Verd^,  118. 

Rinn    River,   60,   63;    Basin,   61.  63; 
Head'walers  ot^  66. 

Valley,  h% ;  inhabitants  of,  64. 

Rira  Goddy  River,  204. 

Riaa,  Luke,  ->»(). 

RiHer.  .M..  J23. 

Kncky  Mounlatos,  14,  96,  97,  100,  129. 

Rogue  River,  129. 

Ross  Sir  J.  C,  91  no^e,  93,  94. 

Rudok,  161. 


Sabi  River,  260.  261,  263. 

Salada  Bay,  281  ;  Village,  981,  289. 

SftU  Turrenu  204. 

Salagnra  Roadstead,  393. 

Salt,  Mr.,2U. 
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Salt  Plain,  Journey  to,  197;  crossing 

the,  199;  observations  on,  203,226, 

227,  228. 
Salto  Port,  339. 
Saltiis  tribe,  325. 
Sa-ma-gl,  13. 

San  Bernadino  Mountains,  116. 
—  Francisco  Mountains,  99  ;  Plateau, 

103. 

Juan  Island,  128. 

Sankey,  Major,  6S, 

Satikwehft.  39. 

Saosing,  19,  21,  28. 

Santi  Qtiaranta  Bay,  279. 

S&r-Amba,  40. 

Sara-bogus  tribe,  312,  816,  318,  320, 

322,  323,  324,  325,  327,  328,  332. 
Sarage  Mining  Company,  117. 
Sarpun,  or  Lhasa gold-comniisioner,  154. 
Sarts,  312. 

Sarziwisdstris  Mountain,  63. 
Sassagout-lli  Alp,  66. 
Sasseuo  Ulet,  277. 
Schebulos  Snow-peak,  56. 
Schoda  Mountains,  63, 
Schoeman's  Farm,  236. 
Seleuitza,  pitch-mines  at,  295. 
Semenotf,   P.,   Expedition    from    Fort 

Veruo\  e  to  Issik-Kul  I^ke,  3 1 1  fi£  $eq. 
Senado  HUl,  197. 
Senafe,  38. 

Senned.  Plain  of,  343,  345,  346. 
Serabit  el  Khadtm,  345. 
SL'rafim,  explorer,  301. 
"Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  124. 

Isles,  the,  141. 

Sevier  Lake,  116. 

Shakpn  tribe.  161. 

Shan-ulin  Mountains,  19,  20. 

Shau-hal-Kwati,  7. 

Shau-iuDg,  5,  25. 

Shasta,  Mount,  130. 

Shellifuk  District,  161. 

Sheiisi,  14. 

Sherm,  344  ;  Wells,  344. 

Silurtts  Glan'iBy  244. 

Siiiai,  Peninsula  of,  342. 

Singh-gi-Chu  or  -Khamba,  Indus  River, 

150,  158. 
Siu-yen,  3,  9. 

Sivari,  or  Vivari,  River,  281, 
Skombi  River,  283. 
Snake  Hiver,  96,  130. 
Soda  Lake,  116. 
Stifala,  or  Ophir,  266. 
Sojia^  Swedish  exploring  vessel,  132, 

144. 
Sonora,  116. 
Soongari  River,  1,  19,  20,  22,  24,  26, 

33,  34,  35. 
Sorgobiti  Itiver,  253. 
SouJi,  286. 


South-gat,  142. 
South- Waijgats  Islands,  140. 
"Shiang,  157. 
Shinom  River,  8. 
Shin-yang,  2. 
Sbipki,  157;  to  NUung,  ronte-svrvey, 

187. 
Shohos,  37 ;  language  of,  209. 
Shwang-chung-poo,  28. 
Sian-y  en-tan,  13. 
Siau-ka-shan  Hill,  20. 
Siberia,  14. 

Siduda,  252,  253,  254,  257. 
Sierra  Calttro,  103. 
"   —Madre"  ranges.  103. 

Nevada,  Caltfoniia,  96,  117, 

de  Santa  Cantarena,  103, 

Sigillye  Valley.  345. 

Speck  Boom  River,  236. 

Spirito  Sancto  Hiver,  250. 

Spitzbergen,  132,  135;  Sea,  132. 

Squak  Prairie,  128. 

St.  Demetri,  28K. 

St  George,  heights  o(  288. 

Stanley,  Dean.  345. 

Stiken  Cauon,  Alaska.  123. 

Stilo.  Cape.  281. 

Straehey,  Capt.  II.,  157,  158  twrfe,  159. 

Sti-uve,  C.  v..  Astronomical  Points  fixed 

in  Turkistan  by,  338. 
Stuart,  Major,  Physical  Geography  of 

EpiruB,  276  H  seg. 
Stnle  Veesk  Pass,  75. 
Suanetia,  60,  61,  67,  68,  71. 
Suez,  342,  343,  .145. 
Sufiinia  River,  285. 
Sugo,  197. 
Sunga-chan,  21. 
Suok  tribe,  314. 
Swedish    North-Polar    Expedition    of 

18BB,  131  etteq. 
Sutlej    River,    suf^ pension-bridge    over 

the,  149;  upper  basin  of  the,  147. 
Sybota  Islets,  282. 

Taccosa,41,42. 

Ta<chang,  17. 

Tacuarembo  River,  339. 

Tadam  Monastery,  161. 

TadlaGvala,  44. 

Tahae  Lake,  116. 

Ta-kov-shan,  9. 

Ta-ku-shan  Hill,  20. 

Talgamin-tal-chek  Monniain,  334. 

Ta-lien-whan  Bay,  9,  13,  16. 

Tana  Sea.  36,  41,  49,  -19. 

Tapan&  Hiver.  3U0. 

Taranacil  River,  297,  300,  304,  309. 

Tasma  ridge,  332. 

Tau  Burdisula,  66. 

Totonal  Mountain,  70. 

T»,-^Mi%Uo,6,9,  13. 
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Taylor.  Monnt,  91>,  101. 

Teff,  AbT»)uiaa  food,  50. 

Teffe,  jyti. 

Tt-mongo  frait,  241. 

Temperature  of  Coorg,  Tabk  of,  90. 

Temut-Xor,  33L». 

Ttrp^luni,  HbS. 

Terek  RWer,  58,  fid,  61  ;  Bo«o,  60,  61  ; 

Valley,  5!.  55,56. 
Teri'k-ti  River.  321. 
Teriuka  lliver,  44. 
Tpiln,  or  wnter-bock,  243. 
Theodore,  Emperor,  30,  4).  44.  46. 
Thnk-.Inlung,  161;  Cump.  151;  Gold- 
fields,  152.  15.1,  154,  158. 

■ Chief,  151. 

Thnusand  Ibles,  135. 

Tiati  Sbau,  319.  321.323.  327. 

Chu,  319. 

Tibetan  mode  of  beeping,  155. 
Tidhall,  Captain,  107. 
Tie-ling.  7. 
Ticii-cliwang-tni.  7. 
Tierski,  32\  326. 
TiHifi.  S\,  T5. 
Tiiig-Chii  district,  lOK 
Tiiibe  River.  .132. 
Tukmak.  Fort,  315. 
Toinor,  Mnunt,  293. 
Tor  Villnge,  .^44. 
Tolling,  149;  Mooflstery,  149. 

to  Chirkong,  route-survey,  1 70. 

to  Thok-Jalung,  route-purvey, 

163. 
Touclmbek,  Fort,  314. 
Ti-ans-Mimalayan  KxpIorntlnnBof  Capt. 

T.  G.  MoQtguiiierie,  146  el  »eq* 
Trans-Ili-AIatau,    312,   314,  316,   321, 

3>M,  329,  333. 
Trebtisin,  Mount,  25*5. 
Trigardt'i  Ftirm,  236. 
Trooifti.  133,  139;  Harbour,  1*4, 
Tnickee  Kiver,  117. 
Tschiora.  64. 

Tscherek  Rirer.  74,  75;  VtUey,  76. 
T-^hnala  beer,  242. 
Tsing-chau-foo.  26. 
Tsi-tsi-har,  7 ;  Province,  35. 
Tsetse  ily.  239,  2+4,  264,  265. 
Tucniiid  Channel,  299. 
Tuiregilde,  Chief,  322,  328. 
Timcz'Tuii  Siiow-iDouutaiu,  71,  "2. 
Turaigir-su,  333. 
Turki»iaii.   Astronomical  Points  fixed 

to.  by  C.  V.  Struve,  338- 
TwiuUas  Mouiirain,  63. 
Tzikuptli  Peak,  284. 
Tzkeuis    Squali    Kiver,    60,    61,    67; 

Sources  o£^  66 ;  Valley,  59. 

Ilcayali  Kiver,  301  notif,  307. 
VmbolozL  Kiver,  235,  263. 


Umchabele,  258. 

Umbet  Ala.Snlton.  332,  323,  324,  326. 

IJmehlahi  Kiver,  237. 

Umchlasiiigwana  Kiver,  237. 

Umfokaaati.  ::/5l. 

tJmgwriii  Kiver,  261,  263. 

Umhamba,  247.  2^9. 

Umkomagnzi  Kiver,  261,  263. 

UoikoQto  Kiver,  264. 

Umlotijnne.  248,  ','51,  VSS. 

Umlumazi  Kiver,  261.  262. 

Unitosilt  River,  340. 

Umlfiban-l&han  Hills,  255. 

Umzeila,  237,  248 ;  Chief,  336 ;  Tribe, 

sas. 

U'pargnla  fmBixe\  2't5. 

Upper  'leke*  Kiver,  328. 

Urman,  Cl»ief,  3J4,  3i^. 

Umch  Kiver,  76;    Valley.  75. 

Uruguay,  Gold-fieMs  of,  339  et  aaQ. 

Uruspieh  Village,  71,  74. 

UrubU'Cacboeii^,  297. 

Uschha  Peaks,  7i>,  72. 

Uauri  River,  I.  19,21. 

Utah  Lake,  115. 

Uucbkal,  69. 

Vaal  River,  234. 

Vancouver'*  Uland,  14,  121. 

Vasquez  de  Coroimdo.  Don  Francisco, 

124. 
Vathee  Plains,  288;  Valley,  290. 
VellB.  2S6. 
VeDelico  River,  290. 
Venus,  TiBDsit  of,  in  1882,  91  ei  ffq. 
Vemoye,  Fort,  31 1  et  mj;  :\W. 
Vio»Ra(Apsus)  River.  27:,  284,285,  289. 
Vistrisra  sireain.  2Hy. 
Vladikufkss,  74,  75. 
Vial  Vark  hog.  240. 
VoudhoDiati  Kiver.  284,  289. 
Vradctta  Ridge,  285. 
Vrana  Plain,  28". 
Vuvo  Valley  (Cocytos),  286,  289. 

Wady  Ab  Orto,  344. 

el  Ain  el  Alvn,  345. 

■■  el  Ain  es  Suffla,  345. 

huha,  345. 

Berab.  345. 

Kndr,  344. 

Kiuk.  345. 

Ethnied,  344. 

—  Feiniu,  343. 

Ghurundel,  343. 

Ghnzlileb,  345. 

Hebron,  346. 

—  Humr,  345. 

Kenueh,  345. 

— —  Khushnh.  344. 

~  Kyd.  344. 

Maytoura,  3+5, 
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Wady  Melhadge,  344. 

Mokatteb,  345. 

Mnghftrab,  845. 

Nukb,  845. 

Nosh,  344. 

Bababeh.  344. 

er  Rymm,  344. 

es  Sheikh,  343. 

SSk,  346. 

Solaf.  344. 

Taiyibeh,  843. 

Zal,  345. 

Zelleger,  345. 

Znthera,  345. 

Wahsatch  Mountains,  96,  97,  113,  U7. 

Waitos  tribe,  46. 

Walker  River,  U7. 

Wallatschibia  Moontwns,  63. 

Walli  Dabba.  40. 

Wandigd,  43. 

Weber  Cafion,  97. 

Whidby's  Island,  198. 

White  stork,  usefaTneM  of,  294. 

UmToloose  River,  264. 

Whitney,  Professor,  123. 
Whor  country,  161. 
Wijde  Bay,  140. 
Wilge  River,  234. 


Willamette  Prairies,  129;  River,  1 
Williamson,  Rev.  A.,  Kot«8  on  1 

chnria,  1  et  $eq. 
Williamson's  Lake,  116. 
Wilson,  Capt,  343. 
Witte  Waters  Rand,  235. 
Wonder  Fontein,  235. 
Wood,  Mr..  248,  251,  259,  S60. 
Woo-la-kiai,  28. 
Woyta  tribe,  199. 

XerovooDO,  or  **  Dry  Mountain,"  3 

Yan^tsze  Kiang,  14. 

Yellow  Sea,  7. 

Ying-tsze,  3,  7,  9,  16,  17,  18. 

Yr?-05u  Lake,  304. 

Zag6  Promontory,  47;  Town,  48. 

Zambesi  River.  233. 

Zauka  Valley,  332. 

Zenaga  Valley,  65. 

Zenanik  Plain,  34.^ 

Zenondo,  or  '*  Bastard  Uartebeest*** 

Ziribi  amba,  44. 

ZoutpaDsborg,  236. 

Zugdaf  44. 

ZuUa,  230. 
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